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PREFACE. 


More  than  a century  has  passed  away  since  the  rise  of 
British  ascendancy  in  India,  and  yet  a history  which  should 
combine  a tolerably  exhaustive  review  of  the  religion  and 
civilization  of  the  Hindus,  together  with  an  exposition  of 
the  policy  which  has  hitherto  guided  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  its  dealings  with  Native  powers,  is  still  a deside- 
ratum in  European  literature.  Accordingly  this  task  has 
been  attempted  during  a residence  of  some  years  in  the 
country,  under  circumstances  peculiarly  favourable  to  its 
accomplishment  ; and  in  announcing  the  early  publication 
of  the  first  three  volumes,  it  seems  desirable  to  indicate  the 
general  character  and  scope  of  the  entire  work. 

The  materials  for  the  History  of  India  may  be  indicated 
under  three  distinct  heads,  viz. — 

1st.  The  religious  books  of  the  Hindus,  and  especially 
the  two  great  Epics,  known  as  the  Maha  Bharata  and  Rama- 
yana,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  national  treasuries  of  all 
that  has  befen  preserved  of  the  history  and  institutions  of 
the  people. 

2nd.  The  compilations  of  Mussulman  annalists  and 
biographers. 

3rd.  The  original  records  which  have  been  preserved 
in  the  several  departments  of  the  Government  of  India,  and 
in  the  record  rooms  of  the  local  governments,  together  with 
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the  unofficial  travels,  narratives,  and  histories  which  have 
been  published  since  the  period  when  the  peninsula  of  India 
was  first  explored  by  adventurers  from  Europe  and  else- 
where. 

Three  volumes  of  the  projected  History  of  India  are  now 
in  course  of  publication,  and  are  intended  to  comprise  what 
may  be  called  the  Hindu  period.  The  first  volume,  which 
is  now  presented  to  the  public,  comprises  the  Vedic  period, 
and  the  traditions  preserved  in  the  Maha  Bharata.  The 
second  volume,  which  is  already  in  the  press,  will  exhibit  the 
traditions  to  be  found  in  the  Ramayana,  and  will  be  published 
at  an  early  date.  The  third  volume  is  in  preparation,  and 
will  include  the  results  of  the  first  and  second  volumes,  as 
well  as  those  which  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  more  salient 
points  in  Sanskrit  and  Mussulman  literature ; and  will  thus 
form  a resume  of  the  History  of  India  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  l’ise  of  British  power. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  primary  object  of  the 
author  is  not  so  much  to  draw  up  a history  of  the  literature 
or  religion  of  the  Hindus,  or  to  exhibit  the  results  of  com- 
parative philology,  as  to  delineate  the  civilization  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  people  with  especial  reference  to  their  present 
condition  and  future  prospects,  and  to  the  political  relations 
of  the  British  Government  with  the  great  Indian  feudatories 
of  the  Crown.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
ancient  traditions  of  the  people  of  India  are  household  words 
in  every  quarter  of  the  Peninsula;  that  they  have  not  passed 
away  from  the  land  in  the  same  way  that  those  of  Stonehenge 
and  Druidism,  the  worship  of  Thor  and  Odin,  and  the  wars  of 
the  Heptarchy,  have  passed  away  from  the  people  of  Eng- 
land; but  that  they  are  to  the  Hindu  all  that  the  Old 
Testament  is  to  the  Jew,  and  all  that  the  Bible,  the  Library, 
and  the  Newspaper,  arc  to  the  European.  In  a word,  it 
may  be  emphatically  stated  that  a thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  ideas  and  aspirations  of  tho  masses  is  impossible 
without  a close  familiarity  with  tho  subject-matter  of  tho 
Maha  Bh&rata  and  Ramayana. 
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It  is  intended  that  the  History  of  India  now  announced 
should  also  comprise  the  whole  period  of  British  administra- 
tion from  the  middle  of  the  last  century  to  the  present  day. 
But  as  regards  this  later  history  no  definite  announcement 
can  at  present  be  made.  It  will  bo  sufficient  to  state  that, 
should  the  writer  be  enabled  to  complete  his  design,  the 
entire  work  will  conclude  with  a history  of  British  admini- 
stration in  India,  and  a critical  review  of  the  policy  by  which 
the  British  Government  has  been  actuated  since  the  first 
establishment  of  the  late  East  India  Company  as  a political 
power. 

Whilst,  however,  the  volume  now  presented  to  the  public 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  a series,  it  may  also  be 
treated  as  complete  in  itself,  inasmuch  as  it  comprises  a 
critical  digost  of  the  Maha  Bharata,  which  is  not  only  an 
independent  work,  but  also  the  most  voluminous  and  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  Epic  which  has  hitherto  been  preserved  in 
a written  language.  To  have  undertaken  the  digest  of  such  a 
work  direct  from  the  Sanskrit  would  probably  have  proved  to 
be  the  labour  of  a lifetime ; for  a bare  translation  of  the 
whole  poem  would  alone  occupy  from  twelve  to  fifteen  octavo 
volumes,  without  any  explanation  or  comment  whatever. 
Fortunately  however  the  task  of  analysing  and  abridging 
has  been  greatly  facilitated  in  the  present  instance  by  the 
discovery  of  a manuscript  translation  of  the  more  important 
portions  of  the  Maha  Bharata,  which  was  lodged  in  the 
Library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  many  years  ago 
under  a wrong  title,  and  which  there  is  reason  to  believe 
was  drawn  up  by  the  late  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson.1  The 
author  must  also  express  his  obligations  to  a young  Sans- 
krit scholar,  Baboo  Obenash  Cliunder  Ghose,  who  favoured 
him  with  oral  translations  of  such  portions  of  the  poem  as 

1 The  manuscript  was  very  illegibly  written  upon  paper  much  embrowned  by 
age,  and  seems  to  have  been  at  least  fifty  years  in  existence.  The  whole  has  now 
been  copied  and  indexed,  and  forms  nine  volumes  folio.  The  original  was,  by  some 
mistake,  put  away  in  the  Calcutta  library  under  the  head  of  Bhagavat-Gita,  and 
was  not  discovered  until  four  years  ago,  when  the  author  accidentally  sent  for 
the  supposed  Bhagavat-Gita,  and  found,  to  his  surprise  and  gratification,  that 
the  manuscript  contained  the  bulk  of  the  Maha  Bharata. 
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had  been  omitted  from  the  manuscript  in  question,  together 
with  many  popular  interpretations  of  the  ancient  story  which 
are  given  by  the  Pundits  to  their  Native  audiences. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  must  again  be  permitted  to  re- 
mark that  his  pi’imary  object  is  not  to  illustrate  Sanskrit 
literature,  or  to  treat  of  questions  connected  with  the  Sans- 
krit language,  but  to  compile  a political  History  of  India. 
Accordingly  all  matters  of  mere  antiquarian,  or  philological, 
or  literary  interest  have  been  generally  excluded  from  his 
work,  partly  because  they  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  his 
labours,  and  partly  because  he  is  conscious  that  he  is  un- 
fitted for  a task  which  must  be  left  to  Sanskrit  scholars. 
Indeed  a History  of  India,  which  should  be  based  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  many  languages,  living  and  dead,  which 
appertain  to  the  great  Indian  continent,  would  be  beyond 
the  powers  of  any  single  individual,  and  could  only  be  ac- 
complished by  a body  of  encyclopaedists  whose  labours 
would  necessarily  extend  over  many  scores  of  volumes.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  no  ordinary  care  has  been  spared  to 
ensure  correctness  in  reproducing  the  ancient  traditions  in 
the  very  condensed  form  in  which  they  ai*e  now  submitted 
to  the  general  reader,  and  to  verify  interpretations  of  diffi- 
cult passages  by  reference  to  the  existing  current  belief  of 
the  people  themselves. 
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HISTORY  OF  INDIA. 


PART  I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tiie  history  of  India  is  of  universal  interest  from  history  of 
the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the  annals  of  the  hu-  part  i. 
man  race ; but  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  importance  of 
people  of  Great  Britain.  It  illustrates  many  phases  indiTtori  0 
of  civilization  which  are  at  present  but  imperfectly  dviuz^n! of 
apprehended,  but  which  yet  add  largely  to  our  know- 
ledge of  man.  It  refers  to  religions  which  express  significance  or 

° ° 1 the  religions. 

almost  every  aspiration  in  human  nature,  from  the 
lowest  animal  instinct  to  the  most  elevated  moral 
sentiment,  and  from  the  worship  of  the  vilest  images 
to  the  conception  of  One  Being,  spiritual  and  supreme. 

Above  all,  however,  it  indicates  the  past  and  present  indicates  the 
conditions  of  vast  and  varied  populations,  who  may  peopiecon0fidaed 
be  regarded  as  a sacred  trust  confided  to  the  British  ^ a trStBntain 


nation  by  what  may  be  termed  an  irresistible  destiny, 
or,  in  other  words,  a divinely  ordered  law. 

The  history  of  the  British  administration  of  India 
has  frequently  been  written,  but  the  history  of  the 

TOL.  I.  1 


History  of  Brit- 
ish administra- 
tion distinct 
from  the  history 
of  the  Hindus. 
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history  of  Hindus  themselves  is  almost  a blank  to  the  European. 

pabt  i.‘  Indeed  the  subject  is  generally  regarded  as  perplex- 
Hifficuities  in  ing  and  wearisome.  The  religion  appears  compli- 

apprehending  , •. 

the  history  of  Cat6Cl 
the  Hindus. 

system  excites  no  sympathy.  The  whole  framework 
of  society  is  opposed  to  European  ideas.  The  names 
of  persons  and  places  are  strange,  and  remembered 
with  difficulty.  The  result  has  been,  that  whilst  the 
ruling  powers  have  ever  exhibited  a genuine  desire 
to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  governed,  they  have 
in  many  cases  but  imperfectly  apprehended  the  ideas 
Personal observ-  and  aspirations  of  the  masses.  Englishmen  who 

ation  of  com-  1 ° 

vaiue.iveIy  sma11  have  passed  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  India, 
would  yet  find  it  difficult  to  draw  up  an  imaginary 
dialogue  between  two  Hindus  which  should  approx- 
imperfectknow-  imate  to  truth.  Even  Oriental  scholars,  who  have 

ledge  of  Oriental 

familiarized  themselves  with  the  stores  of  Brahman- 
ical  learning,  are  but  partially  acquainted  with  the 
thoughts  and  ways  of  the  many  millions  who  are 
living  under  British  rule.  Nor  will  this  ignorance 
be  surprising  when  it  is  considered  how  little  Eng- 
lishmen knew,  until  late  years,  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  of  their  own  countrymen,  although 
bound  to  them  by  a common  language,  a common 
literature,  a common  faith,  and  a common  nation- 
ality.1 


scholars. 


Knowledge  of 
the  masses  in 
England  of  re- 
cent growth. 


, unmeaning,  and  often  repulsive.  The  caste 


1 The  extent  to  which  European  residents  in  India  are  ignorant  of  the  domestic 
life  of  the  Hindis  was  thus  indicated  by  Lord  William  Bentinck  sixty  years  ago ; 
and  the  conditions  specified  arc  at  least  as  true  in  the  present  day.  “ The  result 
of  my  own  observation  during  my  residence  in  India  is,  that  the  Europeans  gener- 
ally know  little  or  nothing  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  Hindis.  Wo  are 
all  acquainted  with  some  prominent  marks  and  facts,  which  all  who  run  may  read ; 
but  their  manner  of  thinking,  their  domestic  habits  and  ceremonies,  in  which  cir- 
cumstances a knowledge  of  the  people  consists,  is,  I fear,  in  greut  part  wanting  to 
us.  We  understand  very  imperfectly  their  language.  They  perhaps  know  more 
of  ours ; but  their  knowledge  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  extensive  to  give  a de- 
scription of  subjects  not  easily  represented  by  the  insulated  words  in  daily  use. 
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The  history  of  India,  properly  so  called,  is  to  be  history  of 
found  in  the  two  voluminous  Epics  known  as  the  part  i. 
Malid  Bharata,  or  “ Great  War  of  Blnirata,”  and  the  History  of  India 
Rdmdyana,  or  “ Adventures  of  Rama.”  These  ex-  tL'VXTnh"- 
traordinary  poems  comprise  the  whole  of  what  re-  Comprehensive 
mains  of  the  political,  social,  and  religious  history  two  poems, 
of  India,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  reflex  of  the 
Hindu  world.  But  at  the  same  time  they  are  of  interminable 

J length  and  con- 

sucli  an  interminable  length,  and  exhibit  such  a 
complicated  intertwining  of  traditions  and  fables, 
referring  to  widely  different  periods,  races,  and  re- 
ligions, that  the  student  is  frequently  lost  in  a literary 
jungle.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  a familiarity  Famiiiantywith 
with  these  two  poems  is  as  indispensable  to  a know-  ^^X'".^eoi0 
ledge  of  the  Hindus,  as  a familiarity  with  the  Old  tUe  Umdus- 
Testament  is  indispensable  to  a knowledge  of  the 
Jews.  They  form  the  great  national  treasuries  out 
of  which  the  bards  have  borrowed  the  stories  of  their 
ballads,  the  eulogists  and  genealogists  have  taken 
the  materials  for  their  so-called  histories,  and  the 
later  Br&hmans  have  drawn  the  subject-matter  of 
their  religious  discourses  and  the  groundwork  of 
their  moral  teaching  ; whilst  nearly  every  plot  in  a 
Hindu  drama,  or  sculptured  group  in  a Hindu  pa- 

We  do  not,  we  cannot,  associate  with  the  natives.  We  cannot  see  them  in  their 
houses,  and  with  their  families.  We  are  necessarily  very  much  confined  to  our 
houses  by  the  heat.  All  our  wants  and  business  which  would  create  a greater  in- 
tercourse with  the  natives  is  done  for  us,  and  we  are,  in  fact,  strangers  in  the 
land.” 

A great  deal  of  information  may  however  be  gathered  from  native  students 
in  the  Government  Schools,  who  will  freely  communicate  their  ideas  and  experi- 
ences to  any  masters  or  professor  who  may  have  obtained  their  confidence.  During 
the  three  or  four  years  that  the  present  writer  held  the  post  of  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  and  Logic  at  the  Madras  Presidency  College,  he  is  conscious  of  having 
acquired  many  facts  respecting  Hindu  life  which  are  not  generally  known ; as  well 
as  a respect  for  that  better  and  brighter  side  of  the  native  character  which  is  not 
generally  appreciated,  such  as  the  warm  attachment  which  subsists  between  fr  iends 
and  relatives,  and  the  chivalrous  devotion  of  sons  to  the  wishes  of  their  parents. 
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Vast  influence 
exercised  by  the 
two  poems  upon 
tlie  masses. 


Their  extraor- 
dinary popular- 
ity. 


Belief  in  bene- 
ficial results  of 
reading  them  or 
hearing  them 
read. 


Long  chrono- 
logical interval 
between  the  ago 
in  which  the 
events  took 
place  and  t he 
age  in  which  the 
Mahll  Kh&rata 
and  IMun&yana 
were  composed. 


goda,  refers  to  some  character  or  scene  belonging  to 
one  or  other  of  these  famous  poems.  Few  Hindus 
may  perhaps  be  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  these 
Epics,  and  none  have  ventured  to  subject  them  to  a 
critical  analysis  and  investigation ; yet  their  influence 
upon  the  masses  of  the  people  is  beyond  calculation, 
and  infinitely  greater  and  more  universal  than  the 
influence  of  the  Bible  upon  modern  Europe.  The 
leading  incidents  and  scenes  are  familiar  to  the 
Hindus  from  their  childhood.  They  are  frequently 
represented  at  village  festivals,  whilst  the  stories  are 
chaunted  aloud  at  almost  every  social  gathering ; 
and  indeed  form  the  leading  topic  of  conversation 
amongst  Hindus  generally,  and  especially  amongst 
those  who  have  passed  the  meridian  of  life.  In  a 
word,  these  poems  are  to  the  Hindus  all  that  the 
Library,  the  Newspaper,  and  the  Bible  are  to  the 
European  ; whilst  the  books  themselves  are  regarded 
with  a superstitious  reverence,  which  far  exceeds 
that  which  has  ever  been  accorded  to  any  other 
revelation,  real  or  supposed.  To  this  day  it  is  the 
common  belief  that  to  peruse  or  merely  to  listen  to 
the  perusal  of  the  Mahd  Blnirata  or  Ram&yana,  will 
ensure  prosperity  in  this  world,  and  eternal  happi- 
ness hereafter ; will  give  wealth  to  those  who  are 
poor,  and  children  to  the  woman  who  is  barren.  At 
the  same  time  they  arc  cherished  by  the  Hindus  as 
national  property,  belonging  to  the  national  soil, 
and  containing  the  records  of  the  deeds  of  their  fore- 
fathers in  the  days  when  the  gods  held  frequent 
communion  with  the  children  of  men. 

Before,  however,  reproducing  in  a historical  form 
the  main  traditions  which  are  embodied  in  these 
ancient  Epics,  there  is  one  point  which  may  be 
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briefly  indicated,  especially  as  it  will  form  a fre-  history  of 
quent  subject  of  future  discussion.  The  leading  I-akt'i. 
events  belong  to  one  age ; the  poems  belong  to  ~ 
another  and  a later  period.  In  other  words,  the 
Maha  Blnlrata  and  Ramtiyana  were  not  composed 
in  their  present  form  until  a period  long  after  that 
in  which  the  heroes  of  the  two  poems  lived  and 
died.  The  result  has  been  that  the  events  of  one  Events  coloured 

by  the  ideas  of 

age  have  been  coloured  by  the  ideas  of  another ; ^ subsequent 
and  this  chronological  interval,  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  less  than  one  or  two  thousand  years,  is 
rendered  more  important  from  the  fact  that  the  re-  chants  in  n>- 

1 # # ligion  during  I ho 

ligion  which  flourished  in  the  age  in  which  the taterval- 
events  occurred,  had  more  or  less  passed  away,  and 
a new  one  been  established  in  the  succeeding  age, 
in  which  the  poems  were  composed.  The  former  Distinction  be- 

A . 1 lTAi  tween  the  Vedic 

may  be  called  the  Yedic  period,  the  latter  the  Brail-  ^nicpeSi 
manic  period. 

The  term  Vedic  is  here  borrowed  from  the  Rig-  cohetafwuhetiied 
Veda,  which  is  a very  ancient  collection  of  hymns,  “XVinthe™' 
or  mantras,  addressed  to  different  deities  who  will  twoEpics' 
be  presently  described.  These  hymns  are  of  con- 
siderable value,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  originally 
form  part  of  a laboured  and  artificial  ritual,  but  are 
the  genuine  outpourings  of  simple  minds,  eagerly 
praying  to  the  gods  for  material  and  temporal  bless- 
ings.2 Evidence  will  be  furnished  hereafter  to  show 

2 The  Vedas  are  four  in  number,  but  the  first  and  oldest,  known  as  the  Rig- 
Yeda,  is  the  one  which  principally  demands  attention,  as  the  other  three  belong  to 
a subsequent  and  ritualistic  age,  and  indeed  are  little  more  than  recasts  of  the  Rig- 
Yeda.  (See  Wilson’s  Rig- Veda,  Vol.  I.  Introduction  ; also  Goldstticker’s  paper 
in  the  English  Cyclopaedia  upon  the  Vedas.)  The  four  Vedas  are  respectively 
termed  the  Rig-Veda,  the  Yajur-Yeda,  the  Sama-Veda,  and  the  Atharva-Veda. 

, Each  Veda  is  divided  into  two  parts,  viz. — 

1st,  The  Hymns,  or  Mantras,  which  express  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  the 
worshippers,  and  thereby  throw  some  light  upon  the  social  condition  of  the  people. 

2nd,  The  Brahmanas,  which  belong  to  a ritualistic  age,  and  refer  to  rites  and 
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history  of  that  the  Yedic  acre  was  the  one  in  which  the  main 

INDIA.  ° 

Past  i.  traditions  of  the  Mali  a Bharata  and  Ram&yana  seem 
TheBrahmanie  to  have  taken  place ; whilst  the  Bralimanic  age, 
the  composition  which  succeeded  to  the  Yedic  period,  was  the  one 

ofthetwolipics.  . 1 

m which  the  two  poems  were  composed.  Ihe  lead- 
ing points  of  difference  between  the  Yedic  and 
Characteristics  Bralimanic  periods  may  he  thus  indicated.  In  the 

of  the  Vedic  pe-  . * , , J . . 

nod.  Vedic  period  the  Brahmans  were  scarcely  known  as 

a separate  community ; the  caste  system  had  not 
been  introduced,  and  gods  were  worshipped  who 
were  subsequently  superseded  by  deities  of  other 
Characteristics  names  and  other  forms.  In  the  Bralimanic  period 
manic  period,  tlio  Brahmans  had  formed  themselves  into  an  ex- 
clusive ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  endowed  with  vast 
spiritual  powers,  to  which  even  the  haughtiest  Rajas 
were  compelled  to  bow.  The  caste  system  had  been 
introduced  in  all  its  fulness,  whilst  the  old  Yedic 
gods  were  fast  passing  away  from  the  memory  of 
man,  and  giving  place  to  the  three  leading  Brali- 
Patriarchal  sim-  manical  deities — Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.  Again, 

plicity  of  the  Ve-  . . _ _ 0 

ing  uftho  later*  the  Vedic  period  is  characterized  by  a patriarchal 
icai 'aLceniTncy simplicity,  which  is  wanting  in  the  Bralimanic  age, 
when  the  luxury  and  splendour  of  the  Hindu  Rajas 
had  reached  a climax  side  by  side  with  the  increased 
power  and  influence  exercised  by  the  Brahmanical 
Necessity  for  hierarchy.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  before  entering 

glancing  at  the  17  . . 0 

reli 'ion  of\hed  uPon  ™lc  story  of  the  two  kpics,  it  will  be  advisable 


coinmcnn’ing^tho  to  glance  more  particularly  at  the  civilization  and 

Mshji  Bharata  , • ■ p , tt  1 • i.i  , , , , ■ , 

and Rh4m4-  religion  of  the  Vedic  age,  and  thereby  establish  a 


yana. 


ceremonies,  of  an  unmeaning  or  artificial  character,  although  of  course  a mystic 
significance  is  ascribed  to  each.  The  Aitareya  Brahmanam  is  however  of  some 
value,  as  it  illustrates  the  Brahmanical  sacrifices  of  animals  which  were  practised 
in  that  early  age  of  Brahmanical  ascendancy  which  partly  preceded  and  partly 
overlapped  the  age  of  Buddhism.  The  Sanskrit  test  of  the  Aitareya  Brahmanan, 
together  with  an  English  translation,  has  recently  been  published  by  Dr  Haug  of 
Bombay. 
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standard  by  which  to  clear  the  events  which  belong  history  of 
to  that  age  from  the  Brahmanical  husk  which  they  pabtl 
subsequently  seem  to  have  received  from  the  hands 
of  the  Brahmanical  compilers  of  the  Mahd  Blnirata 
and  Ram&yana. 

The  Vedic  people,  whoso  wants  and  aspirations  The  vedic  pco- 
arc  expressed  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rm-Veda,  are  The  white-com- 

A J 07  plexioned  Ary- 

described  as  “ fair-complexioncd  ” Aryas,  or  Aryans,  ?"b3  of  lhe  Pun' 

who  had  migrated  at  a remote  period  from  some 

colder  climate  in  central  Asia,  and  subsequently 

settled  in  the  Punjab,  or  “ Land  of  the  Five  Rivers,” 

in  the  north-western  quarter  of  India,  from  whence, 

in  the  course  of  ages,  they  gradually  pushed  towards 

the  east  and  south.  They  seem  to  have  been  called  The  black  com- 

J plexioned  set- 

“ fair-complexioned  ” in  opposition  to  the  darker  cledld"the  Ary- 
complexioncd  tribes  who  had  previously 
India,  and  who  are  generally  regarded  as 
and  alluded  to  under  a variety  of  names,  such  as 
Rakshasas,  Asuras,  Danavas,  Dasyus,  and  Daityas.3 

8 Whilst  the  term  Aryan  is  applied  to  the  Vedic  invaders  of  India,  the  so-called 
aborigines  are  generally  regarded  as  a Turanian  race.  These  terms,  Aryan  and 
Turanian,  are  so  frequently  used  that  some  explanation  of  then-  opposition  seems 
necessary'.  In  language  the  difference  is  one  not  only  of  roots  but  of  grammars. 

In  race  the  Aryan  comprises  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  modern  European, 
whose  tendencies  have  been  to  form  themselves  into  national  and  political  com- 
munities, to  marry  one  wife,  and  to  worship  one  supreme  and  spiritual  deity.  The 
Turanian,  on  the  other  hand,  is  represented  by  the  modern  Tartars,  whose  tend- 
encies are  apparently  the  reverse  ; they  have  little  national  or  political  cohesion, 
marry  one  or  more  wives  without  much  sentiment,  and  worship  gods  and  heroes 
without  much  idea  of  spiritual  existence  beyond  that  implied  in  the  notion  of 
ghosts  and  demons. 

So  far  the  opposition  is  intelligible,  and  the  application  of  the  terms  Aryan 
and  Turanian  is  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  one  class  of  tend- 
encies from  another.  But  when  the  terms  are  broadly  applied  to  families  of  man- 
kind, and  regarded  as  characteristics  by  which  to  distinguish  the  members  of  one 
great  family  from  those  of  another,  they  are  apt  to  mislead.  Both  the  Aryan  and 
the  Turanian  elements  spring  from  a common  human  nature,  and  do  not  arise 
from  a difference  of  instinct  but  from  a difference  of  training,  or  rather  a difference 
in  the  past  and  present  conditions  of  national  existence.  Men  speaking  Aryan 
languages  may  abandon  themselves  to  polygamous  aspirations  and  to  a supersti- 
tious reverence  for  material  existences  ; and  in  like  manner  the  Turanian  may  be 


,,i  i • ans,  ana  wno  arc 
T settled.  Ill  regarded  as 
. . . aborigines. 

aborigines, 
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Past  I. 

Similarity  be- 
tween tlie  patri- 
archal life  .indi- 
cated in  the  Ve- 
dic  hymns  and 
that  indicated  in 
the  Maha  Bha- 
rata. 


Prayers  for  rain, 
abundant  har- 
vests, prolific 
cattle,  bodily 
vigour,  long  life, 
numerous  pro- 
geny, etc. 


Yedic  deities 
mere  personifi- 
cations of  the 
abstract  powers 
of  nature. 


Confusion  in  the 
personifications. 


Distinction  be- 
tween Indra.the 
sovereign  god 
who  sent  the 
rain,  and  Varu- 
na,  the  god  of 
water,  or  the 
ocean. 


The  simple  patriarchal  life  of  the  Aryans  is  indi- 
cated in  the  Yedic  hymns  precisely  as  it  is  depicted 
in  the  main  tradition  of  the  Maha  Bliarata.  They 
were  a people  partly  pastoral  and  partly  agricul- 
tural ; keeping  cows  for  the  sake  of  their  milk, 
butter,  and  curds,  and  sowing  the  land  with  grain. 
They  also  seem  to  have  had  some  acquaintance  with 
the  manufacture  of  weapons  and  coats  of  mail,  and 
to  have  sometimes  undertaken  sea-voyages  for  the 
sake  of  gain.  These  people  prayed  to  their  gods,  as 
such  a people  might  be  expected  to  pray,  for  plenty 
of  rain,  abundant  harvests,  and  prolific  cattle ; for 
bodily  vigour,  long  life,  numerous  progeny,  and 
protection  against  all  foes  and  robbers,  such  as  the 
cattle-lifting  aborigines.  Their  gods  appear  to  have 
been  mere  abstractions ; personifications  of  those 
powers  of  nature  on  whom  they  relied  for  good 
harvests.  They  wanted  seasonable  rain,  warmth, 
and  fresh  breezes.  Accordingly,  they  prayed  to 
the  god  of  rain,  the  god  of  fire  and  light,  and  the 
god  of  wind.  But  from  the  very  first,  there  appears 
to  have  been  some  confusion  in  these  personifica- 
tions, which  led  both  to  a multiplicity  of  deities, 
and  the  confounding  together  of  different  deities. 
Thus  the  conception  of  the  god  of  rain  was  Indra, 
and  he  was  identified  with  the  firmament  as  well  as 
with  the  unseen  power  which  smote  the  rain-cloud 
and  brought  down  the  waters ; and  so  important 
was  the  acquisition  of  rain  in  due  season,  that  Indra 
is  regarded  as  the  sovereign  of  the  gods,  and  sub- 
sequently became  a type  of  sovereignty.  But  rain 


led  to  feel  that  his  highest  bliss  on  earth  is  derived  from  his  marriage  to  one  wife, 
and  that  the  most  elevated  form  of  worship  is  that  of  one  God, — the  omniscient, 
the  unseen,  and  the  supreme. 
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and  water  are  frequently  different  things,  and  thus  history  of 
there  was  another,  and  perchance  an  older,  deity,  past  i. 
named  Varuna,  who  was  particularly  worshipped  as  - 
the  god  of  the  waters,  and  deity  of  the  ocean. 

Again,  the  conception  of  the  god  of  fire  was  Agni,  concept.  the°pod 
and  Agni  was  not  only  the  flame  which  burns  upon  wnlx“we11 
the  hearth  or  altar,  but  also  the  lightning  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  clouds,  and  even  the  light  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  Yet  both  the  sun  and  separat* idem™- 

7 7 ^ tion  of  the  Sun 

moon  appear  as  separate  and  individual  deities,  theandMoou- 
former  under  the  name  of  Surya,  and  the  latter 
under  the  name  of  Soma  or  Chandra.  Again,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a striking  difference  as  regards 
wind.  The  god  of  wind,  or  air,  wras  Vayu:  but  the  Distinction  be- 
different  breezes  which  bring  on  or  accompany  the  theM^Hts,' or' 1 
rain,  are  called  Maruts,  and  are  represented  as breezes' 
the  attendants  of  Indra.  Thus,  whilst  there  is  a reading  vedic 

deities. 

Pantheon  of  separate  and  individual  deities,  the 
conception  of  one  deity  frequently  overlapped  the 
conceptions  of  other  deities ; and  whilst  the  more 
prominent  powers  of  nature,  such  as  water,  fire,  and 
wind,  were  separately  individualized,  a monotheistic 
tendency  was  always  at  work,  ascribing  the  attri- 
butes of  every  deity  to  each  one  in  turn.  Of  these 
deities,  the  following  appear  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant : — 

Rain. 

Indra,  god  of  the  firmament. 

Varuna,  god  of  the  waters. 

Fire. 

Agni,  god  of  fire. 

Surya,  the  sun. 

Soma,  or  Chandra,  the  Moon. 


Indra. 

Varuna. 

Agni. 

Surya. 

Soma,  or  Chan- 
dra. 
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Air. 

Vayu,  the  god  of  wind. 

Maruts,  the  breezes  who  attended  upon  Indra. 

To  these  must  be  added  a god  of  death,  or  judge 

of  the  dead.  0f  the  dead,  who  was  known  as  Yama.  The  char- 
acteristics of  Yama  as  a Vedic  deity  would  open  up 
a large  field  of  inquiry  ; but  the  subject  at  present 
is  vague  and  speculative.  In  the  Epics,  Yama  ap- 
pears distinctly  as  a judge  of  the  dead ; and  men 
who  are  about  to  die  are  frequently  said  to  be  about 
to  go  to  the  mansions  of  Yama. 

Fanciful  person-  The  foregoing-  deities  appear  to  have  been  the 

jfieations  which  . 1 . 

appear  to  have  prominent  gods  in  the  Yedic  Pantheon;  but  yet 

been  regarded  i o t J 

as  minor  deities.  |.]iere  are  many  fanciful  personifications  to  whom 
hymns  were  addressed,  such  as  Earth,4  Sky,  Food, 
Wine,  Months,  Seasons,  Day,  Night,  and  Dawn. 
The  religious  ideas  connected  with  these  personifi- 
cations are  difficult  of  apprehension  ; and  it  can  only 
be  inferred  that  the  abstractions  were  regarded  as 
spiritual  existences,  and  worshipped  accordingly. 
Perchance  a better  acquaintance  with  Pig-Yeda 
may  serve  to  solve  the  problem,  for  at  present  philo- 
logists appear  to  be  occasionally  divided  as  regards 
the  true  meaning  of  passages ; and,  indeed,  seem 
inclined  to  depend  upon  the  interpretation  of  com- 
mentators who  flourished  thousands  of  years  after 
the  composition  of  the  hymns,  and  when  the  na- 
tional mind  had  been  entirely  recast  in  a Brahman- 
ical  mould.5 

4 In  a later  and  more  mystic  age,  Earth  became  personified  as  the  cow ; hut 
the  conception  of  Earth  in  the  Rig- Veda  is  more  simple  and  primitive. 

5 The  chronology  of  the  Vedas  is  still  a subject  of  discussion,  but  the  data  arc 
vague  and  unsatisfactory.  The  Rig- Veda  has  been  referred  to  about  the  twelfth 
or  fifteenth  century  before  Christ,  nnd  would  tlnw  synchronize  with  the  Hebrew 
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V^yu. 

Maruts. 

Yama,  the  god  of 
death,  or  judge 
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The  form  of  worship  which  prevailed  amongst  history  of 
the  Vedic  Aryans,  throws  still  further  light  upon  fAt  i! 
the  simplicity  of  ancient  rites  and  ideas.  Indeed,  cima-iike  form 
their  whole  religious  system  may  bo  regarded  as  a°rwon,hip- 
child-like  make-believe.  They  appear  to  have  had  j^aidols °r tem- 
no  idols  and  no  temples,  but  either  performed  their 
sacrifice  in  the  open  air,  or  else  in  a sacrificial 
chamber  set  apart  in  each  dwelling.  The  so-called  Presentation  or 
sacrifice  was  nothing  more  than  the  preparation  of  ditre?ent)dte,itics 
such  simple  viands  as  clarified  butter,  curds,  wine,  diumonVre.n‘c" 
cakes,  and  parched  grain ; and  the  presentation  of 
such  articles  to  the  different  deities  through  the 
medium  of  fire.  In  other  words,  having  deified  The  pods  invest- 
certain  abstractions,  they  personified  sucli  abstrac- 
tions  as  beings  with  human  wants  and  aspirations ; offo^.opartako 
and  then  invoked  the  gods  with  hymns  to  attend 
and  partake  of  the  food  which  had  been  prepared 
for  them,  and  made  believe  that  the  gods  accepted 
the  invitation.  Moreover,  the  offerings  do  not  ap-  Flesh  offerings, 
pear  to  have  been  always  of  a bloodless  character, 
for  Indra  is  described  as  rejoicing  in  roasted  buffalo, 
and  it  is  certain  that  a horse  was  occasionally  sacri- 
ficed either  to  Indra  or  the  Sun. 

These  religious  rites  were  thus  intimately  con-  Religious  rites 

0 J connected  with 

nected  with  eating  and  drinking,  and  appear  to  have  Siniungland 

i rj.j  7 ,i  performed  at 

been  pertormed  at  dawn,  noon,  and  sunset.  Ac- every  meat. 


conquest  of  Canaan  ; but  still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the  hymns  may  be 
of  far  earlier  date,  whilst  the  composition  of  others  may  have  belonged  to  a much 
later  age.  The  popular  appreciation  however  of  the  Vedic  hymns  and  the  Vedic 
deities  seems  to  have  died  away  in  the  subsequent  ages  of  Brahmanism  and  Bud- 
dhism, and  later  commentators  must  have  proceeded  to  the  task  of  interpretation 
with  their  minds  deeply  imbued  with  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Brahmanic  period. 
The  most  famous  commentator  of  the  Big- Veda  was  Sayana  Acharya,  who  flour- 
ished about  the  fourteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  or  about  three  thousand 
years  after  the  composition  of  the  works  upon  which  he  commentated  ; an  interval 
corresponding  to  that  which  separates  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges  from  some 
of  our  early  English  divines. 
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Connection  of 
cooking  with 
sacrifice. 


Greatness  of  the 
preparations  va- 
ried with  the  im- 
portance of  the 
occasion. 

Daily  meals. 


Grand  enter- 
tainments. 


cordingly,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  they  may  have 
formed  an  accompaniment  to  every  meal,  and  may 
have  been  regarded  almost  as  a part  of  the  cookery. 
Thus  the  hymns  may  have  been  the  expression  of 
the  aspirations  of  a simple  people  whilst  the  food 
was  being  cooked ; and  the  so-called  sacrifice  may 
have  been  nothing  more  than  the  propitiation  of 
the  gods  by  the  presentation  of  a portion  of  the 
victuals  and  liquors.  Indeed,  the  preparations  for 
cooking  and  sacrifice  would  be  much  the  same.  A 
fire  would  be  kindled  upon  the  ground,  or  upon  a 
raised  altar ; the  food  would  be  either  baked,  or 
toasted,  or  boiled  in  kettles ; bundles  of  a common 
but  sacred  species  of  grass,  known  as  Kusa  grass, 
would  be  sprinkled  all  round  the  altar  for  the  make- 
believe  gods  to  sit  upon,  and  upon  which  the  wor- 
shippers also  sat  themselves;  ghee  and  soma  juice6 
would  be  presented  to  the  fire  in  ladles ; and  the 
god  of  fire  would  be  invoked  in  a Vedic  hymn,  either 
to  accept  the  offering,  or  to  carry  it  away  in  flame 
to  the  other  gods ; after  which  the  worshippers 
themselves  partook  of  the  meal  which  had  been 
provided.  Of  course,  such  preparations  would  vary 
with  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  At  the  daily 
meal  it  may  have  been  deemed  sufficient  to  chaunt 
a few  strains,  and  sprinkle  a little  ghee  on  the  fire 
and  grass ; but  on  a set  occasion,  such  as  a marriage, 
an  installation  of  a chieftain,  or  an  assertion  of 
sovereignty,  the  soma  juice  would  be  elaborately 


6 Wilson’s  Rig-Vcda,  Vol.  I.  Introduction,  p.  xxiii.  The  Soma  plant  is  the 
acid  Asclepias,  or  Sarcostcma  viminalis,  which  yields  to  expression  a copious  milky 
juice  of  a mild  nature  and  sub-acid  taste.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  in 
sacrifices  until  it  had  gone  through  the  process  of  fermentation,  and  had  become  a 
strong  spirituous  beverage.  Ib.  p.  6,  note. 
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prepared  in  large  quantities,  and  presented  to  the 
invisible  gods  with  curds,  cakes,  ghee,  and  milk ; 
and  the  so-called  sacrifice  would  be  followed  by  a 
great  feast  amongst  the  guests  assembled.  In  the 
hymns  recited  on  such  festivals,  the  worshippers 
would  exult  in  the  joy  and  satisfaction  which  the 
gods  would  feci  in  quaffing  the  soma,  or  in  consum- 
ing the  choice  viands  which  had  been  prepared.  In 
one  vigorous  hymn  it  is  said  that  the  gods,  filled 
with  food,  are  as  impatient  to  enjoy  the  soma  as 
bridegrooms  long  for  their  brides.7  Sometimes  a 
deity  is  supposed  to  be  attracted  by  the  grateful 
sound  of  the  stone  and  mortar  by  which  the  soma 
juice  was  expressed  from  the  plant ; or  by  the 
musical  noise  of  the  churning-sticks  by  which  the 
wine  was  apparently  stirred  up  and  mixed  with 
curds ; and  the  eager  invokers  implore  the  god  not 
to  turn  aside  to  the  dwelling  of  any  other  worship- 
per, but  to  come  to  them  only,  and  drink  the  liba- 
tion which  they  had  prepared,  and  reserve  for  them 
all  his  favours  and  benefits.  Indeed,  the  relations 
between  the  Yedic  Aryans  and  their  deities  appear 
to  have  been  of  a child-like  and  filial  character  ; the 
evils  which  they  suffered  they  ascribed  to  some 
offence  of  omission  or  commission  which  had  been 
given  to  a deity;  whilst  the  good  which  they  received 
was  in  like  manner  ascribed  to  his  kindness  and 
favour.  In  order,  however,  the  more  fully  to  appre- 
hend the  general  scope  and  character  of  the  religious 
ideas  of  the  Yedic  Aryans,  it  may  be  advisable  to 

7 Rig- Veda,  Mand.  I.  Hymn  83,  v.  2.  Wilson’s  Translation.  It  may  here 
be  noted  that  all  references  are  made  to  Wilson’s  translation  of  the  Rig-Veda,  un- 
less otherwise  stated. 
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indicate,  with  a greater  degree  of  detail,  the  leading 
characteristics  of  those  deities  who  are  prominent 
both  in  the  Epics  and  the  Rig-Veda. 

The  most  prominent  and  popular  deity  in  the 
Vedic  ritual  appears  to  be  Indra,  the  giver  of  rain, 
and  subsequently  regarded  as  the  sovereign  of  the 
gods.  This  deity,  more  than  any  of  the  others,  is 
represented  in  the  character  of  a human  hero,  rather 
than  as  a spiritual  divinity,  or,  in  other  words,  is 
more  distinctly  and  intensely  personified.  It  is 
true  that  he  appears  prominently  as  the  god  of  the 
firmament,  the  hurler  of  the  thunderbolt,  who 
smote  the  rain- cloud  and  brought  down  the  waters; 
and  his  worshippers  implore  him  for  blessings,  such 
as  robust  health  and  plentiful  harvests,  long  life  and 
numerous  progeny,  and  other  good  things  of  this 
world,  which  none  but  deity  can  bestow.  But  in 
many  of  the  hymns  he  is  represented  as  a warrior 
chief,  endowed  perhaps  with  supernatural  strength 
and  energy,  but  still  with  more  of  the  human  than 
of  the  miraculous  type,  and  who  especially  shielded 
and  protected  those  who  were  his  friends,  and  smote 
and  destroyed  those  who  were  his  foes.8  Moreover, 
lie  is  frequently  addressed  in  familiar  terms,  and  in 
tones  of  remonstrance,  which  are  incompatible  with 
the  idea  of  an  omniscient  and  invisible  deity.  lie 
is  supposed  to  take  especial  delight  in  quaffing  the 
soma  juice;  and  his  capacity  in  drinking  it  is 
celebrated  with  all  the  sympathetic  praise  and  ex- 
aggerated description  with  which  the  northern  bards 
loved  to  celebrate  the  Bacchanalian  exploits  of  their 

8 Comp.  Rig-Veda,  Maud.  I.  Hymns  51  and  55,  for  the  human  character  of 
Indra. 
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heroes  of  the  olden  time.  Indeed,  lie  is  hymned  as  history  of 
the  discoverer  of  the  soma  plant,  which  was  said  to  iAht  i. 
have  been  brought  from  heaven,  and  to  have  pre- 


viously  lain  hidden  in  a rock  like  the  nestling  of  a d“covereroflhe 
bird. 


ymned  as  tho 
scoverer  of 
soiua  plant. 

In  many  passages  however,  as  already  spiritualization 
stated,  his  existence  seems  to  have  been  spirit-  STh0ennrmi.aia 
ualized  until  he  becomes  a mere  personified  idea  of  "u  "l 
the  god  of  the  sky  or  the  firmament,  and  the  winds 
are  declared  to  be  his  followers,  with  whom  he 
battles  against  the  clouds  in  order  to  release  the 


rain.  Even  in  this  capacity  the  popular  imagina- 
tion still  delighted  in  depicting  him  in  a human 
form,  driving  furiously  in  a chariot  drawn  by  champ- 
ing and  foaming  steeds  ; as  the  hero  and  protector  in-ira  the  hero 
of  the  fair-complexioned  Aryans,  who  worshipped  “^r[^'n'^.the 
him  with  acceptable  hymns  and  large  oblations,  and  «*e 

the  enemy  and  destroyer  of  the  black-complexioned  drcssedtoIndl'a- 
aborigines, — the  Rakshasas,  the  Dasyus,  the  Asuras, 
the  Krishuas,  and  the  Pisachis, — who  neither  sung 
his  praises  nor  offered  him  the  delicious  and  inebriat- 
ing soma.  He  was  thus  a national  deity,  shower- 
ing gifts  upon  his  worshippers,  but  trampling  upon 
those  who  gave  him  no  libations,  as  a strong  man 
tramples  upon  a coiled-up  snake.  He  slew  his 
enemies  by  thousands,  and  destroyed  their  cities  by 
hundreds  ; he  brought  back  the  spoil,  and  recovered 
the  cows  which  they  had  carried  away.  His  wor- 
shippers  called  upon  him  to  hasten,  assail,  subdue;  mancaPacity- 
to  destroy  his  enemies  with  his  thunderbolt ; to 
smite  the  rain-cloud  Yritra  and  bring  down  the 
waters.9 10  “Slayer  of  Yritra,  ascend  thy  chariot, 


9 Rig-Veda,  Mand.  I.  Hymn  130,  y.  3. 

10  Rig-Veda,  Maud.  I.  Hymn  80,  v.  3. 
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for  thy  horses  have  been  yoked  by  prayer ; may 
the  sound  of  the  stone  that  bruises  the  soma  attract 
thy  mind  towards  us.”  11  “ Showerer  of  benefits, 

destroyer  of  cities,  propitiated  by  our  new  songs, 
reward  us  with  gratifying  blessings.” 12  In  one 
hymn  the  worshippers  are  naively  represented  as 
saying: — “ Quaff  the  soma  juices,  satiate  thy  appe- 
tite, and  then  fix  thy  mind  on  the  wealth  that  is  to 
be  given  to  us.”  13  In  another  Indra  is  told  that  the 
minds  of  his  worshippers  adhere  to  him,  as  affec- 
tionate wives  to  a loving  husband.14  Thus  there 
are  verses  which  describe  him  as  a mere  human 
chief,  a strong  man  rejoicing  in  his  strength,  a 
warrior  delighting  in  war,  as  well  as  in  eating  and 
drinking ; and  there  are  others  in  which  his  deeds 
and  attributes  are  lauded  with  an  Oriental  exaggera- 
tion which  renders  his  deification  complete : — 

“ lie  wlio  as  soon  as  bom  is  tlie  first  of  the  deities,  who 
has  done  honour  to  the  gods  by  his  exploits ; he  at  whose 
might  heaven  and  earth  are  alarmed,  and  who  is  known  by 
the  greatness  of  his  strength ; he,  men,  is  Indra. 

“ He  who  fixed  firm  the  moving  earth ; who  tranquillized 
the  incensed  mountains ; who  spread  the  spacious  firma- 
ment ; who  consolidated  the  heavens ; he,  men,  is  Indra. 

“ He  who,  having  destroyed  Alii,15  set  free  the  seven 
rivers ; who  recovered  the  cows  detained  by  Bala ; who 
generated  fire  in  the  clouds ; who  is  invincible  in  battle ; 
he,  men,  is  Indra. 

“ He  under  whose  control  are  horses  and  cattle,  and 
villages,  and  all  chariots ; who  gave  birth  to  the  sun  and  to 

11  Rig-Veda,  Mand.  I.  Hymn  87,  v.  3. 

13  Rig-Veda,  Mand.  I.  Hymn  130,  v.  10. 

13  Rig.Veda,  Mand.  I.  Hymn  54,  v.  9. 

14  Rig-Veda,  Mand.  I.  Hymn  62,  v.  11. 

15  Alii  is  another  name  for  Vritra,  or  the  rain-cloud.  Sometimes  Vritra,  or 
Alii,  is  represented  as  a heavy  cloud  charged  with  water,  and  sometimes  as  a chief 
among  the  aboriginal  tribes  with  whom  the  Aryas  arc  at  war. 
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the  dawn ; and  who  is  tho  leader  of  tho  waters ; he,  men,  is  history  of 
Indra. 

“ He  to  whom  heaven  and  earth  bow  down ; he  at 
whose  might  the  mountains  aro  appalled ; ho  who  is  the 
drinker  of  the  soma  juice,  the  firm  of  frame,  the  adamant 
armed,  the  wielder  of  the  thunderbolt;  he,  men,  is  Indra.16 

“ May  wo  envelope  thee  with  acceptable  praises,  as 
youthful  husbands  are  embraced  by  their  wives.” 17 


Another  famous  Vedic  deity,  and  one  perhaps 
who  is  superior  to  Indra,  although  he  never  acquired 
the  sovereignty  of  the  gods,  is  Agni,  or  Fire.  Even 
to  the  eye  of  the  man  of  science  there  is  something 
spiritual  in  the  varied  manifestations  of  fire,  and 
something  divine  in  its  powers  of  destruction  and 
purification.  To  this  must  be  added  the  fact  that 
in  colder  climates,  like  that  from  which  the  Vedic 
Aryans  appear  to  have  emigrated,  the  presence  of 
fire  is  associated  with  home  pleasures  and  family  ties, 
and  the  domestic  hearth  becomes  a vivid  conception 
embodying  pleasant  memories  and  warm  affections. 
But  to  man  in  a primitive  state  of  existence,  the 
presence  of  fire  excites  feelings  of  reverence.  Its 
powers  raise  it  to  the  rank  of  a deity  whose  opera- 
tions are  felt  and  seen.  It  burns  and  it  consumes. 
It  dispels  the  darkness,  and  with  it  drives  away,  not 
only  the  imaginary  horrors  which  the  mind  associates 
with  darkness,  but  also  the  real  horrors,  such  as 
beasts  of  prey.  In  its  lower  manifestations  as  mere 
heat,  it  cooks  the  food  and  warms  the  dwelling,  and 
it  enables  the  artisan  to  forge  weapons  for  the  war- 
rior, or  to  fashion  jewelled  ornaments  to  enliven  the 


Characteristics 
of  Agui  or  Fire. 


Mysterious  at- 
tributes of  lire. 


Family  associa- 
tions connected 
with  fire  in  cold 
climates. 


Reverence  ex- 
cited amongst 
a primitive  peo- 
ple by  the  pre- 
sence of  fire. 


General  utility 
of  fire. 


16  Rig-Veda,  Mand.  II.  Hymn  12,  v.  1,  2,  3,  7,  13. 
11  Rig-Veda,  Mand.  II.  Hymn  16,  v.  8. 
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Presence  of  fire 
necessary  at  the 
marriage  cere- 
mony. 


Agni,  or  Fire,  re- 
presented in  va- 
rious forms. 


Agni  as  an  im- 
mortal being. 


Agni  as  a priest 
and  divine  mes- 
senger. 


Agni  as  the  de- 
vouring ele- 
ment. 

Character  of  the 
Vcilic  hymns  ad- 
dressed to  Agni. 


charms  of  female  beauty.  In  its  higher  manifesta- 
tions it  becomes  identified  with  the  light  of  the  sun 
and  moon ; with  the  lightning  which  shoots  from  the 
sky  and  shatters  the  loftiest  trees  and  strikes  down 
the  strong  man ; with  the  deity  who  covers  the  field 
with  grain  and  ripens  the  harvest ; with  the  divine 
messenger  who  licks  up  the  sacrifice  and  carries  it 
to  the  gods.  Thus  fire  was  regarded  by  the  Vedic 
Aryans  as  in  every  way  a sacred  thing ; and,  as  if 
to  associate  this  deity  with  all  that  is  nearest  and 
dearest  to  the  human  heart,  a fire  was  considered  to 
he  indispensable  to  the  due  performance  of  the  mar- 
riage ceremony ; and  the  presence  of  fire  as  a divine 
witness  was  deemed  in  some  instances  sufficient  to 
sanctify  the  union  of  an  impatient  and  impassioned 
pair. 

Thus  Agni,  or  Fire,  is  depicted  in  the  Vedas  in  a 
variety  of  forms : as  a priest,  a divine  messenger,  a 
devouring  element,  and  a deity  who  is  the  source 
and  diffuser  of  light  throughout  the  universe.  In 
some  hymns  lie  is  personified  as  an  immortal  being 
enjoying  perpetual  youth,  and  travelling  in  a car 
drawn  by  red  horses.18  He  is  frequently  invoked  as 
a priest,  and  like  an  officiating  priest  he  is  said  to 
have  brought  prosperity  to  the  worshipper.  As  a 
divine  messenger  he  was  implored  to  bring  the  gods 
to  the  sacrifice,19  and  the  loving  wives  of  the  gods  to 
partake  of  the  soma  juice.20  As  a devouring  element 
lie  is  invoked  as  the  bright  and  purifying  deity  who 
was  charged  with  all  the  invocations  of  the  gods ; 
whilst  the  mere  operations  of  Agni  as  a consuming 

18  llig-Veda,  Mand.  I.  Hymn  36,  v.  16;  Mand.  IV.  v.  8. 

111  llig-Veda,  Mand.  I.  Ilynm  31,  v.  17. 

20  Rig- Veda,  Mand.  I.  Hymn  22,  v.  9. 
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fire  arc  frequently  described  in  language  eminently 
poetical.  “ When  generated  from  the  rubbing  of 
sticks,  the  radiant  Agni  bursts  forth  from  the  wood 
like  a fleet  courser.”  21  “ When  excited  by  the  wind, 
he  rushes  amongst  the  trees  like  a bull,  and  consumes 
the  forest  as  a Raja  destroys  his  enemies.”  “ Ilis 
path  is  blackened,  and  the  birds  are  terrified  at  his 
roaring.”  22  In  his  more  domestic  capacity,  Agni  is 
described  as  an  ornament  in  the  sacrificial  chamber, 
like  a woman  in  a dwelling.23  He  is  young  and 
golden-haired,  the  domestic  guardian,  the  protector 
against  evil  spirits,  malevolent  men,  and  noxious 
animals.24  Like  the  divine  Sun  he  is  the  supporter 
of  the  universe,  but  he  abides  on  earth  like  a prince 
surrounded  by  faithful  friends,  and  men  sit  down  in 
his  presence  like  sons  in  the  dwelling  of  a father. 
“ Such  as  thou  art,  Agni,  men  preserve  thee  con- 
stantly kindled  in  their  dwellings,  and  offer  upon 
thee  abundant  food : Do  thou,  in  whom  is  all  exist- 
ence, be  the  bearer  of  riches.”  25  But  still  there  are 
passages  referring  to  Agni,  as  indeed  there  are  verses 
referring  to  almost  every  other  Vedic  deity,  in  which 
that  individual  god  is  represented  as  supreme  and 
absolute.23  Thus  in  two  particular  hymns,  Agni  is 

21  Rig-Veda,  Mand.  V.  Hymn  29,  v.  6. 

22  Rig-Veda,  Mand.  I.  Hymn  58,  v.  4 ; Hymn  65,  v.  4 ; Hymn  94,  v.  10 

and  11. 

23  Rig-Veda,  Mand.  I.  Hymn  66,  v.  3. 

24  Rig-Veda,  Mand.  I.  Hymn  36,  v.  5,  15. 

25  Rig-Veda,  Mand.  I.  Hymn  73.  The  whole  of  this  hymn  is  singularly  illus- 
trative of  the  worship  of  Agni. 

26  This  coexistence  of  Monotheism  and  Polytheism  is  very  clearly  explained  by 
Prof.  Max  Miiller  in  the  following  very  eloquent  passage : — “When  these  individual 
gods  are  invoked,  they  are  not  conceived  as  limited  by  the  power  of  others,  as  su- 
perior or  inferior  in  rank.  Each  god  is  to  the  mind  of  the  supplicant  as  good  as 
all  the  gods.  He  is  felt,  at  the  time,  as  a real  divinity — as  supreme  and  absolute, 
in  spite  of  the  necessary  limitations  which,  to  our  mind,  a plurality  of  gods  must 
entail  on  every  single  god.  All  the  rest  disappear  for  a moment  from  the  vision 
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history  op  called  tlie  ruler  of  the  universe,  the  lord  of  men,  the 

INDIA.  . ' . 

part  i.  wise  king,  the  lather,  the  brother,  the  son,  the  friend 
of  men;  whilst  the  powers  and  even  the  names  of 
the  other  deities  are  distinctly  applied  to  this  god.27 

Language  of  Care  must  however  be  taken  not  to  confound  the 

praise  to  be  dis- 

thegeipreifonm  language  of  praise  with  the  expression  of  thought. 

ot  thought.  rppe  extravagance  of  Oriental  adulation  will  permit 
an  Asiatic  courtier  to  address  some  petty  chief  or 
Raja  as  the  king  of  kings,  but  this  by  no  means  im- 
plies an  idea  of  universal  empire.  At  the  same  time, 
the  language  of  praise,  eager  to  propitiate  and 
boundless  in  expression,  may  have  to  some  extent 
originated  that  later  conception  of  the  one  Supreme 
Being,  the  God  above  all  gods,  which  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  found  in  the  Vedas. 

the  chief d misot  These  two  deities — Indra  and  Agni,  Rain  and 

the  Rig-  Fire — are  the  chief  gods  which  were  worshipped  by 

the  Vedic  Aryans.  In  the  hymns  they  are  sometimes 
identified  with  each  -other,  and  sometimes  they  are 
associated  in  the  same  hymn ; but  even  as  individ- 
uals more  hymns  were  apparently  addressed  to  each 
than  to  any  other  divine  being  in  the  Vedic  pan- 
theon. • The  remaining  gods,  however,  though  less 
prominent  and  perhaps  less  popular,  are  still  well 
worthy  of  attention.  They  comprise  the  personifica- 
tions of  water,  and  the  sun  and  moon,  air  and  the 
winds,  all  of  which  were  associated  with  the  ideas  of 
deity. 

of'Cmfor8  The  god  of  waters  was  named  Varuna.28  Next 

Water.  

of  the  poet,  and  he  only  who  is  to  fulfil  their  desires  stands  in  full  light  before  the 
eyes  of  the  worshippers.”  Hist,  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  632. 

27  ltig-Veda,  Mand.  I.  Hymns  1 and  2.  Comp.  Max  Muller,  Hist,  of  Sanskrit 
Lit.  p.  633. 

28  Upon  this  point  there  is  some  obscurity.  Varuna  was  undoubtedly  regarded 
ns  the  deity  of  water,  hut  the  name  is  in  some  verses  applied  to  the  sun  and  even 
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to  fire,  perhaps  water  has  always  occupied  the  most  history  of 
prominent  place  in  the  religious  worship  of  nations  i>Art  i. 
in  general.  It  purifies,  and  it  is  an  emblem  of  Mysterious  »t- 

. . A . 1111  tributes  of 

purity ; and  is  as  necessary  in  every  household  as  water, 
fire.  At  the  same  time,  the  ever-flowing  current  of  anfi^hoKoid 

. . necessity. 

a great  river  awakens  ideas  of  life  and  infinity ; of  ideas  awaken,  a 

° by  the  currents 

a past  and  a future  ; of  going  on  ever  and  ever,  we  °r great  rivers, 
know  not  whence  and  we  know  not  where,  but  ever 
flowing.  Springs  and  rivers,  however,  are  generally  springs  and 

© l o 7 j o j nvers  generally 

separated  into  individual  abstractions,  which  are  ?Xv?dluai  ab- 
personified  as  divine  beings ; and  the  highest  con-  straal0,‘!,• 
ception  of  one  universal  god  of  the  waters  seems  to  conception  <,r  a 
have  been  gathered  from  a familiarity  with  the  sea. 

Thus  amongst  a maritime  people,  the  god  of  the 
ocean,  the  lord  of  tempests,  the  ruler  of  the  rushing, 
boiling  waves,  ever  occupies  an  important  place  in 
the  sphere  of  religious  thought ; and  here  it  should 
be  remarked  that  the  Vedic  Aryans  were  evidently 
acquainted  with  the  sea,  for  the  hymns  contain  allu- 
sions to  merchants,  to  sea  voyages,  and  to  ships  with 

a hundred  oars.  In  a more  material  or  credulous  Distinction  be- 
tween a material 

age  this  deity  might  be  depicted  as  a mere  monster,  ®°amonl°ter°Ind 
half  fish  and  half  human  ; but  in  the  higher  Aryan  ception  of  a sp*i- 

...  . .....  ritual  existence. 

conception  he  is  represented  as  a spiritual  existence, 
powerful  to  destroy  but  mighty  to  save,  that  could 
sink  the  strong  man  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  or 
bear  him  in  safety  to  the  shore.  In  a later  stage  T*™®? con: .. 
the  conception  rises  higher  and  higher,  until  a deity  g0odSand 
is  shadowed  forth  that  rewards  goodness  and  pun-  pumshe!>  sm' 
islies  sin.  The  following  hymn  to  Varuna,  felicit- 
ously  translated  by  Prof.  Max  Muller,  exhibits  this  to  Varuna. 
deity  in  the  two-fold  character  of  controlling  tem- 


to  the  personification  of  day.  In  the  Epics  he  is  invariably  regarded  as  water,  and 
is  emphatically  the  god  of  the  ocean. 
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history  of  pests  and  punishing  sin  ; and  in  so  doing  indicates 
a tone  of  religious  feeling  not  so  far  removed  from 
modern  ideas  as  might  have  been  expected : — 

“ Let  me  not  yet,  O Varuna,  enter  into  the  house  of  clay ; 
have  mercy,  almighty,  have  mercy  ! 

“ If  I go  along  trembling,  like  a cloud  driven  by  the 
wind ; have  mercy,  almighty,  have  mercy  ! 

“ Through  want  of  strength,  thou  strong  and  bright  god, 
have  I gone  to  the  wrong  shore;  have  mercy,  almighty, 
have  mercy  ! 

“ Thirst  came  upon  the  worshipper,  though  he  stood  in 
the  midst  of  the  waters ; have  mercy,  almighty,  have  mercy  ! 

“ Whenever  we  men,  0 Yaruna,  commit  an  offence  be- 
fore the  heavenly  host,  whenever  we  break  thy  law  through 
thoughtlessness;  have  mercy,  almighty,  have  mercy.”29 

Surya,  or  the  Sun,  is  another  important  Vedic 
and  indeed  seems  under  different  names 


Characteristics 
of  Surya,  or  the 

Suu-  deity ; 

have  always  held 


Prominence  of  to  have  always  held  a high  place  amongst  the 

theSuninallan-  ....  o . . , . . r . . 

cient  religions,  primitive  gods  ot  every  nation,  by  virtue  ot  its  pro- 
minence in  the  heavens,  and  the  extent  to  which  its 
influence  is  felt  upon  earth.  Its  daily  course  and  its 
annual  course,  its  welcome  rising  in  the  morning  and 
its  glorious  setting  in  the  evening,  must  all  have 
excited  the  keenest  curiosity  amongst  a child-like 
and  inquisitive  people ; and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
imagination  alone  was  left  to  account  for  the  exist- 
ence of  phenomena  which  in  a non-scientific  age 
personification  are  altogether  beyond  human  ken.  Thus  it  seems 

of  the  Sun  one  ° i 

efforts o? ancient  extremely  probable  that  one  of  the  earliest  efforts  of 
poetical  genius  was  to  personify  the  Sun  as  the  deity 
of  light,  travelling  through  the  blue  ether  in  a 
The  golden  cha-  golden  chariot  which  all  men  might  see,  drawn 
bietstMds"vlsl  however  by  steeds  which  were  invisible  to  the  out- 


JS  Mas  Muller,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  540. 
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ward  eye,  but  which  were  easily  assumed  to  be 
white,  resplendent,  and  beautiful  beyond  expression. 
In  the  Vedas  the  attributes  of  this  deity  are  fre- 
quently the  same  as  those  of  Agni,  especially  that 
of  originating  and  diffusing  light ; but  still  the  Sun 
stands  forward  as  a deity  altogether  distinct  from 
Fire,  when  described  as  journeying  through  the 
firmament  in  an  upward  and  downward  course,  and 
especially  in  his  character  of  measuring  days  and 
nights.  This  god  is  apparently  addressed  under  a 
variety  of  names,  such  as  Surya,  Savitri,  Mitra, 
Aryaman,  and  others  ; but  in  the  Epics  he  is  chiefly 
known  by  the  name  of  Surya,  and  was  regarded  as 
the  great  ancestor  of  the  solar  race  who  appear  in 
the  Ram&yana.  In  the  higher  conceptions  the 
Divine  Sun  is  regarded  and  invoked  as  a spirit  per- 
vading all  things,  as  the  soul  of  the  world  and 
supporter  of  the  universe  ; 30  and  this  idea  is  said  to 
be  indicated  in  the  celebrated  Vedic  verse  known  as 
the  Grayatri,  which  down  to  the  present  day  still 
forms  a part  of  the  daily  devotions  of  the  Brahman.31 

In  connection  with  the  worship  of  the  Sun, 
there  are  some  obscure  deities,  known  as  the 


HISTORY  OF 
INDIA. 
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Attributes  of 
Surya  similar  to 
those  of  Agni. 

Surya  a distinct 
personification 
from  Agni. 


Surya  regarded 
as  the  mythical 
ancestor  of  the 
Solar  race  of 
Ayodliya. 

Surya  regarded 
as  a divine  spirit 
pervading  all 
things. 


The  Gayatri. 


The  twelve  Adi- 
tyas. 


30  Rig-Veda,  Mand.  I.  Hymn  73,  v.  3. 

31  Rig-Veda,  Mand.  III.  Hymn  62,  v.  10.  The  original  Sanskrit  of  this  verse 
appears  to  be  simple  enough.  Wilson’s  translation  is  as  follows  : — “ We  meditate 
on  that  desirable  light  of  the  divine  Savitri,  who  influences  our  pious  rites.”  Sir 
William  Jones’s  paraphrastic  translation  was  as  follows  : — “ Let  us  adore  the  su- 
premacy of  that  divine  sun,  the  godhead,  who  illuminates  all,  who  recreates  all, 
from  whom  all  proceed,  to  whom  all  must  return,  whom  we  invoke  to  direct  our 
understandings  aright  in  our  progress  towards  his  holy  seat.”  Colebroke -proposes 
the  following  version  : — “ Earth  ! Sky  ! Heaven  ! Let  us  meditate  on  (these  and 
on)  the  most  excellent  light  and  power  of  that  generous,  sportive,  and  resplendent 
Sun,  (praying  that)  it  may  guide  our  intellects.”  From  information  gathered 
personally  from  educated  Brahmans,  the  writer  has  been  led  to  infer  that  Cole- 
broke’s  translation  exhibits  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  religious  ideas  in- 
volved in  the  words.  The  verse  is  apparently  an  invocation  to  the  several  deities 
who  are  implored  by  the  worshipper  to  aid  his  intellect  in  the  apprehension  and 
adoration  of  God. 
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history  op  Adityas.32  These  are  said  to  be  the  sons  of  Aditi, 
paht  i.  who  is  apparently  identified  with  the  universe.33 

~ It  is  not  sufficiently  clear  how  these  Adityas  were 
regarded  by  the  Vedic  worshippers,  but  at  a later 
period  they  were  represented  as  being  twelve  in 
number,  and  were  apparently  identified  with  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  or  rather  with  the  sun  in 
twelve  different  characters,  each  character  corre- 
sponding to  the  sign  through  wdiich  it  passed  in 
The  K°d  Vishnu  succession.  The  most  important  fact  connected 

originally  an  a _ 

Mitya.  with  this  circle  of  divinities  is  that  the  god  Vishnu, 
so  prominent  in  the  later  mythology,  appears  in  the 
Rig- Veda  merely  as  one  of  the  Adityas.  Also  Arya- 
man,  Mitra,  Varuna,  and  Savitri,  are  identified  both 
with  the  Sun  and  with  certain  of  the  Adityas. 
characteristics  Of  the  remaining  Vedic  deities  but  little  remains 

vedic  deities.  ]JC  said.  Their  individual  character  may  be 

easily  inferred  from  their  names,  whilst  their  form  of 
worship  appears  to  differ  in  no  way  from  that  of  the 
Soma,  or  Chan-  deities  already  described.  Soma,  or  the  Moon, 

dra.or  the  Moon.  . . , J -r»  ii  e l 

which  appears  in  some  rantheons  as  a female 
divinity  corresponding  to  the  male  personification 
of  the  Sun,  is  chiefly  celebrated  in  the  Vedas  in 
vellas  with* the0  connecti°n  with  the  soma  plant ; but  it  appears  in 
soma  plant.  Bie  yfap4  Bhdrata,,  indifferently  under  the  names  of 

Regarded  as  the  J . 

KeynitOTaofPtrhe  Chandra  and  Soma,  as  the  mythical  progenitor  of  the 
iihkrata*6  of  great  Lunar  race  of  Bhdrata.  Two  obscure  deities, 
ThetwoAswms.  jcnown  as  ^ie  Aswins,  are  apparently  a personifica- 


32  Comp.  Wilson,  Rig-Veda,  Vol.  I.  Introd.  p.  xxxiii.  Also  Muir’s  Sanskrit 
Texts,  Part  IV.  p.  101. 

3*  The  Vedic  verse  is  as  follows  : — “ Aditi  is  heaven  ; Aditi  is  the  firmament ; 
Aditi  is  mother,  father,  and  son ; Aditi  is  all  the  gods  ; Aditi  is  the  five  classes  of 
men  ; Aditi  is  generation  and  birth.”  Upon  this  verse  Shyana  remarks: — “ Aditi 
is  hymned  as  the  same  with  the  universe.”  Wilson,  Rig-Veda,  Vol.  I.  p.  230,  and 
note. 
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tion  of  light  and  moisture,  and  as  sons  of  the  Sun  history  of 

® ....  . INDIA. 

seem  sometimes  to  be  identified  and  multiplied  as  past  i. 
the  sun’s  rays.34  They  are  invoked  in  several 
hymns,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  been  invested 
with  any  peculiar  attributes,  beyond  that  of  being 
young  and  handsome,  and  riding  on  horses.  The 
deifications  of  Vayu,  or  the  air,  and  of  the  Maruts,  v&yu. 
or  the  winds,  are  frequently  invoked,  in  many 
instances,  in  conjunction  with  Indra  and  Agni. 

The  Maruts  especially,  whose  power  was  manifest,  The  Manus, 
are  described  in  such  figurative  language  as  is 
usually  applied  to  the  strong  and  impetuous  winds 
by  poets  of  all  nations  and  ages.  In  this  way  they 
are  depicted  as  roaring  amongst  the  forest  trees,  and 
blowing  up  the  clouds  for  rain ; but  they  are  also 
personified  in  the  imaginations  of  the  Vedic  psalm- 
ists as  youthful  warriors  bearing  lances  on  their 
shoulders,  delighting  in  the  soma  juice  like  Indra, 
and,  like  him,  the  bestowers  of  benefits  upon  their 
worshippers. 

The  next  Vedic  deity  who  may  be  taken  into  characteristics 

J J or  Ushas,  or  the 

consideration  is  Ushas,  or  the  personification  of  the  dawn- 
dawn.  This  divinity  scarcely  appears  in  the  Epics,  contrast  be- 
and  can  hardly  have  been  extensively  worshipped, 
but  yet  is  especially  deserving  of  notice  from  the  dra' 
remarkable  contrast  which  the  conception  presents 
to  those  of  other  gods,  and  especially  to  the  idea 
of  Indra.  In  the  place  of  the  impetuous  warrior, 
strong  and  drunk  with  wine,  and  cleaving  the  clouds 
with  his  thunderbolt,  we  have  the  vision  of  early 
morning,  of  the  first  pale  flush  of  light,  imaged  as 
a pure  and  lovely  maiden  awakening  a sleeping 

34  In  the  Epics  they  are  said  to  have  been  the  physicians  of  the  gods,  and  are 
constantly  represented  as  twins. 
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history  op  world  as  a young  wife  awakens  her  children.  This 

INDIA.  . J m 

Pam  i.  poetical  conception  seems  to  have  had  peculiar 
poetry  of  the  charms  for  the  old  Yedic  hards;  and,  in  truth,  the 

conception  of,  , , . . T , . . . . . 

ushas.  dawn  ot  early  morning  in  India  is  singularly  grate- 
ful to  the  feelings,  and  in  the  mind  of  the  Vedic 
worshipper  was  associated  with  early  prayer  as  well 
Associations  as  with  early  duties.  In  addition  to  the  refreshing: 
iuduu wu  m coolness  and  delightful  stillness  of  the  hour,  there  is 
a peculiar  whiteness  in  the  atmosphere,  not  so  ex- 
pressive as  moonlight,  but  infinitely  more  delicate 
and  more  suggestive  of  innocence  and  purity.  Thus 
the  night  with  all  the  horrors  of  darkness — the  fear 
of  ghosts,  demons,  snakes,  tigers,  and  midnight 
robbers — is  supposed  to  have  passed  away  before 
the  rising  of  this  wliite-robed  maiden,  the  first  in  all 
the  world  who  is  awake,  and  the  first  to  appear  at 
the  invocation  of  the  gods.  But  notwithstanding 
the  unsubstantial  character  of  the  original  personi- 
fication, it  nevertheless  became  in  many  hymns  a 
dressed^oUshas  vivid  conception  of  a deity.  As  a mere  female, 
maiden.  |js]ias  is  likened  to  a young  bride,  with  perhaps 
more  warmth  of  painting  than  would  suit  modern 
taste : — 

“ Goddess,  manifest  in  person  like  a maiden,  thou  goest 
to  the  resplendent  and  beautiful  sun ; and,  like  a youthful 
bride  before  her  husband,  thou  uncoverest  thy  bosom  with 
a smile.”  3S 

Vedic  ideas  of  But  as  a divinity,  the  language  respecting  Uslias 

Ushas  as  a deity.  . J ’ 00  1 0 

is  much  more  elevated  : — 

“ Ushas,  daughter  of  heaven,  dawn  upon  us  with  riches ; 
diffuser  of  light,  dawn  upon  us  with  abundant  food ; beauti- 
ful goddess,  dawn  upon  us  with  wealth  of  cattle.”36 


31  Rig- Veda,  Maud.  I.  Hymn  123,  v.  1. 
3,1  Rig-Ycda,  Maud.  I.  Hymn  48,  v.  1. 
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“ This  auspicious  Ushas  has  haruessetl  her  vehicles  from  history  of 
afar,  above  tho  rising  of  tho  sun,  and  slio  comes  gloriously  iVi*  i 
upon  man  with  a hundred  chariots.”  37  

“ First  of  all  the  world  is  sho  awake,  triumphing  over 
transitory  darkness ; the  mighty,  the  giver  of  light,  from  on 
high  she  beholds  all  things ; ever  youthful,  ever  reviving, 
she  comes  first  to  the  invocation.”38 

Such  were  the  chief  gods  of  the  Aryans,  and  to  Minor  vediedei- 

° * . ties  the  mere 

them  may  be  added  some  others  less  prominent,  r«™°ent^ations 
such  as  the  personifications  of  Food,  of  Day  and 
Night,  and  of  the  Seasons.  These  require  no  special 
description,  inasmuch  as  they  are  little  more  than 
poetical  personifications  ; and  probably  at  the  period 
of  their  composition  they  were  as  little  connected 
with  religious  worship  as  the  songs  of  Ilafiz  were 
connected  with  the  sentiments  of  Mahomedan  devo- 
tion. These  creations  of  the  fancy  have  ever  been  comparison  or 

J m ancient  and  mo- 

tile favourite  product  of  the  Aryan  mind,  and  thus  Psersonifi- 

the  Vedic  “ Hymn  to  Pitri,  the  Divinity  of  Food,”39 
is  even  surpassed  in  intensity  of  personification  by 
Burns’s  ballad  of  “John  Barleycorn,”  and  Tenny- 
son’s exquisite  poem  on  the  “ Death  of  the  Old 
Year.”40 

Having  thus  sketched  generally  the  individual  vedic  com**p- 
character  of  the  leading  deities  of  the  Aryans  as  p™1116  Beine- 
they  appear  in  the  Rig- Veda,  it  may  be  advisable 
to  glance  at  that  conception  of  One  Supreme  Being, 
as  in  all  and  above  all,  which  finds  full  expression 


37  Rig-Veda,  Mand.  I.  Hymn  48,  v.  7. 

M Rig-Veda,  Mand.  I.  Hymn  123,  v.  2. 

39  Rig-Veda,  Mand.  I.  Hymn  187. 

10  The  great  master  in  the  power  of  personifying  abstractions,  until  they  be- 
come objects  of  actual  interest,  is  John  Runyan ; an  interest  however  which  is 
derived  more  from  the  religious  experiences  of  the  author  than  from  a large  know- 
ledge of  human  nature. 
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Grand  monothe- 
istic hymn 
translated  by 
Professor  Max 
Muller. 


in  tlie  Vedic  hymns.  Upon  this  point  the  follow- 
ing passages  will  be  found  very  significant : — 

“Who  has  seen  the  primeval  being  at  the  time  of  his 
being  born ; what  is  that  endowed  with  substance  which  the 
unsubstantial  sustains ; from  earth  are  the  breath  and  blood, 
but  where  is  the  soul ; who  may  repair  to  the  sage  to  ask 
this?”41 

“ What  is  that  One  alone,  who  has  upheld  these  six 
spheres  in  the  form  of  an  unborn  ? ” 42 

The  following  hymn,  translated  by  Professor  Max 
Muller,  still  further  expresses  the  conception  of  mo- 
notheism, and  indeed  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
idea  itself  is  a necessary  idea  forced  upon  the  mind 
by  a thoughtful  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe.43 

“ In  the  beginning  there  arose  the  Source  of  golden 
light : He  was  the  only  born  lord  of  all  that  is.  He  estab- 
lished the  earth,  and  this  sky : — Who  is  the  God  to  whom 
we  shall  offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

“ He  who  gives  life,  He  who  gives  strength ; whose 
blessing  all  the  bright  gods  desire ; whose  shadow  is  immor- 
tality ; whose  shadow  is  death : — AVho  is  the  God  to  whom 
we  shall  offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

“ He  who  through  His  power  is  the  only  King  of  the 
breathing  and  awakening  world : He  who  governs  all,  man 
and  beast : — Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we  shall  offer  our 
sacrifice  ? 

“ He  whose  power  these  snowy  mountains,  whose  power 


41  Rig-Veda,  Mand.  I.  Hymn  144,  v.  4. 

41  Rig- Veda,  Mand.  I.  Ilymn  144,  v.  6. 

43  The  translation  which  follows  has  been  borrowed  from  Mr  Max  Muller's 
History  of  Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  569.  That  eloquent  scholar  is  perhaps  mis- 
taken in  alluding  to  the  idea  as  “ an  instinctive  monotheism.”  The  theory  that 
the  Aryan  nations  may  possess  an  instinct  which  is  denied  to  the  Turanian  peoples 
seems  untenable.  An  instinct  is  an  element  of  human  nature,  and  not  a mere 
characteristic  of  a race  ; and  it  appears  more  probable  that  what  are  called  charac- 
teristics of  a race,  arise  from  peculiarities  of  development  and  history  rather  than 
from  any  original  diversity  in  human  nature. 
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tlio  sea  proclaims,  with  the  distant  river : lie  whom  these  history  op 
regions  are  as  it  were  His  two  arms : — Who  is  the  God  to 


whom  we  shall  offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

“ He  through  whom  the  sky  is  bright  and  the  earth  firm  : 

He  through  whom  the  heaven  was  established,  nay,  the 
highest  heaven  : He  ■who  measured  out  the  light  in  the  air : 

— Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we  shall  offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

“ He  to  whom  heaven  and  earth,  standing  firm  by  his 
will,  look  up,  trembling  inwardly  : He  over  whom  the  rising 
sun  shines  forth  : — Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we  shall  offer 
our  sacrifice  ? 

“ Wherever  the  mighty  water-clouds  went,  where  they 
placed  the  seed  and  lit  the  fire,  thence  arose  He  who  is  the 
only  life  of  the  bright  gods : — Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we 
shall  offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

“ He  who  by  his  might  looked  even  over  the  water- 
clouds,  the  clouds  which  gave  strength  and  lit  the  sacrifice. 

He  ivho  is  God  above  all  gods  : — Who  is  the  God  to  whom 
we  shall  offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

“ May  He  not  destroy  us,  He,  the  creator  of  the  earth ; 
or  He,  the  righteous,  who  created  the  heaven ; He  who  also 
created  the  bright  and  mighty  waters  : — Who  is  the  God  to 
whom  we  shall  offer  our  sacrifice  ? ” 

The  true  conception  of  marriage,  involving  the-^'^^i^ 
idea  of  the  union  of  one  woman  to  one  man,  also 
finds  expression  in  the  Yedas.  Husbands  and  wives 
in  twos  and  twos  are  described  as  presenting  their 
oblations  together  ;44  and  in  one  hymn  which  dwells 
upon  the  duality  of  the  two  Aswins,  the  pair  of 
deities  are  compared  with  pairs  of  almost  every- 
thing that  runs  in  couples,  including  a husband  and 
a wife,  and  two  lips  uttering  sweet  sounds.45 


44  Rig-Veda,  Mand.  I.  Hymn  131,  v.  3.  Also  Mand.  Hymn  43. 

45  Rig-Veda,  Mand.  II.  Hymn  39.  There  is  however  an  exceptional  passage 
in  which  a young  Rishi  named  Kakshivat  celebrates  the  generosity  of  a Raja  who 
had  given  him  his  ten  daughters  in  marriage.  (Rig-Veda,  Mand.  I.  Hymn  126.) 
This  reference  to  polygamy  as  well  as  two  hymns  relating  to  a horse  sacrifice,  will 
be  considered  hereafter. 
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Such,  then,  were  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  principal  deities  of  the  Aryans  in  the  old  Vedic 
age,  when  the  new  colonists  were  still  dwelling  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  five  rivers.  During  the 
subsequent  age  of  Brahmanism,  the  spiritual  con- 
ceptions and  aspirations  passed  in  a great  measure 
away  ; a new  dynasty  of  deities  arose  ; and  the  gods 
of  the  Vedas  lost  their  hold  upon  the  national  sym- 
pathies, and  shrivelled  more  and  more  into  human 
heroes  with  human  instincts  and  passions.  Mean- 
time the  circumstances  of  the  people,  and  their 
geographical  position,  had  undergone  a great  and  sig- 
nificant change.  In  the  Vedic  age  the  Aryan  people 
were  a band  of  agriculturists  and  herdsmen,  and 
were  still  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Punjab  ; but  in  the  Brahmanic  age  they  had  become 
a conquering  power,  and  had  made  their  way  down 
the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumnd,  and 
established  kingdoms  which  are  still  famous  in  an- 
cient story.  This  period  of  conquest  implies  the 
existence  of  a large  military  class ; and  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
most  significant  change  which  appears  to  have  taken 
place  about  this  time  was  the  institution  of  caste. 
In  the  Vedic  age  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
direct  traces  of  a caste  system;  but  in  the  Brah- 
manic age  the  distribution  of  the  people  into  castes 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  features,  and  this  caste 
system  has  prevailed  more  or  less  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  Thus  the  caste  system  seems  to  have 
arisen  in  the  period  which  intervened  between  the 
Vedic  and  Brahmanic  age;  in  other  words,  between 
the  time  when  the  Aryans  appeared  as  simple 
colonists  in  the  land  of  the  five  rivers,  and  the  time 
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when  they  had  become  a conquering  power,  and 
established  Aryan  empires  at  Delhi,  Oude,  Tirliut, 
and  Bahar,  under  the  ancient  names  of  Bhdrata, 
Kosala,  Mithila,  and  Magadhd.  The  question  ac- 
cordingly remains  for  consideration  of  how  far  the 
circumstances  which  attend  the  invasion  of  a well- 
populated  country  by  a band  of  foreign  emigrants, 
and  the  subsequent  establishment  of  the  settlers  as 
a dominant  and  imperial  power,  are  calculated  to 
lead  to  the  introduction  of  caste,  and  the  perpetua- 
tion of  a caste  system  for  ages  afterwards.  This 
question  is  of  more  general  importance  than  is 
generally  supposed.  The  tendency  of  all  foreign 
conquests  is  to  create  a caste  feeling  between  the 
conquerors  and  the  conquered ; and  this  feeling  be- 
comes intensified  when  the  difference  is  one  not 
merely  of  political  relations,  but  of  colour,  language, 
and  religion.  In  the  progress  of  another  century, 
for  instance,  from  the  present  date,  the  old  caste 
antagonism  amongst  the  Hindus  may  in  some  mea- 
sure have  passed  away ; but  in  its  place  there  will 
be  a caste  feeling  between  Europeans,  East  Indians, 
and  Natives,  altogether  different  from  that  exclusive- 
ness in  different  ranks  of  society  which  prevails 
amongst  European  nations. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  connected  wdtli  this  in- 
teresting subject  of  iuquiry  will  be  cleared  up,  as 
far  as  the  Hindus  are  concerned,  by  means  of  the 
evidence  furnished  by  the  Maha  Bharata  and  Rama- 
yana.  But  still  it  appears  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinuous identification  of  the  Aryan  people,  and  their 
separation  from  the  Turanian  populations  by  whom 
they  were  apparently  surrounded,  and  with  whom 
they  must  to  some  extent  have  intermingled,  to 
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isting in  the 
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Brahmans. 


Kshatriyas,  or 
Rajas. 


Vaisyas. 

Sudras. 

Outcastes  and 
slaves. 


Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas,  and 
Vaisyas  distin- 
guished from  the 
Sudras  by  the 
thread,  and  the 
designation  of 
“twice  born.” 


Hypothesis  that 
the  three  twice- 
born  castes  are 
descendants  of 
the  Aryans  of 
the  Rig-Vcda, 
and  that  the  Su- 
dras are  a pre- 
Aryan  people. 


Antiquity 
Parians,  or  out- 
castes. 


ascertain  which  of  the  castes  had  an  Aryan  origin, 
and  how  far  the  elements  of  an  opposition  of  classes 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Rig-Veda. 

In  the  Brahmanic  age  the  great  body  of  the 
people  were  divided  into  four  castes,  as  follows  : — 

1st,  Br&lnnans,  or  priests  ; sometimes  called  pre- 
ceptors. 

2nd,  Kshatriyas,  or  soldiers;  also  called  Rajas, 
or  sovereigns. 

3rd,  Vaisyas,  or  merchants  and  farmers. 

4th,  Sudras,  a servile  class  who  tilled  the  soil. 

Below  these  was  a nondescript  population  who 
were  treated  as  outcastes,  and  who  appear  as  the 
slaves  of  the  Sudras.  Of  the  four  castes,  the  three 
first  mentioned  are  distinguished  from  the  fourth 
caste  in  a very  particular  manner.  The  Brdhmans, 
Kshatriyas,  and  Vaisyas,  are  each  invested  at  a 
certain  age  with  the  sacred  thread,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance they  are  entitled  the  “ twice  born,”  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Sudras,  who  are  not  per- 
mitted to  wear  the  thread.  This  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  three  twice-born  castes  and  the  Sudras 
is  far  broader  according  to  caste  ideas  than  that 
between  the  Br&hman  and  the  Kshatriya,  or  the 
Kshatriya  and  the  Vaisya.  Accordingly  the  most 
plausible  conjecture  appears  to  be  that  the  three  twice- 
born  castes  may  be  identified  with  the  descendants 
of  the  Aryans  of  the  Rig-Veda;  whilst  the  Siidras, 
who  form  the  mass  of  the  population,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  descendants  of  a Turanian  people,  who 
settled  in  India  ages  before  the  Aryans,  and  at  some 
remote  period  contemporary  perhaps  with  the  earliest 
Egyptian  dynasties.  As  to  the  outcastes,  known  in  the 
south  of  India  by  the  general  name  of  Pariahs,  they 
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probably  were  the  descendants  of  an  aboriginal  history  op 
people  possessing  a still  more  remote  antiquity,  who  part  i. 
were  originally  conquered  by  the  Sudras,  and  of 
whom  some  may  have  escaped  to  the  hills  and  be- 
come the  ancestors  of  the  existing  hill  tribes. 

Now  although  no  caste  system  appears  in  the  Rig- 
Veda,  the  hymns  certainly  present  glimpses  of  three  catSTinthe 
distinct  classes  of  worshippers.  One  class,  the  most  1st,  A peaceful 
prominent  of  all,  comprised  a people  who  evidently 
possessed  strong  religious  instincts.  They  prayed  in  mans- 
earnest  language  to  primitive  deities  for  such  simple 
benefits  as  colonists  in  a new  country  might  be  ex- 
pected to  crave ; namely,  seasonable  rains,  abundant 
harvests,  prolific  cattle,  and  plenty  of  children.  They 
were  certainly  a peaceful  community,  and  appear  to 
have  been  altogether  indisposed  for  war,  for  they 
prayed  not  for  victory  but  for  protection.  They  do 
not  even  seem  to  have  sacrificed  to  any  god  of  war, 
unless  Indra  may  be  regarded  as  such ; but  their 
offerings  were  exclusively  made  to  what  might  be 
termed  family  or  domestic  deities,  who  were  supposed 
to  supply  the  daily  wants  of  a simple  but  contem- 
plative people.  Moreover,  with  the  exception  of  the 
soma  wine,  which  was  especially  quaffed  by  Indra, 
there  was  nothing  of  an  orgiastic  character  in  their 
worship.  They  invoked  the  gods,  and  propitiated 
them  with  such  bloodless  offerings  as  butter,  curds, 
and  milk.  Again,  whilst  they  implored  the  gods  for 
protection,  and  lauded  their  exploits  against  robbers, 
cattle-lifters,  and  other  enemies,  they  manifested  no 
warlike  spirit,  no  direct  aspiration  for  revenge,  such 
as  would  find  expression  in  the  prayers  or  hymns  of 
a people  devoted  to  deeds  of  arms.  Indeed,  it  might 
almost  be  said  that  the  flow  of  religious  feeling  which 
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runs  through  the  greater  number  of  the  Vedic  hymns, 
is  altogether  at  variance  with  that  exultant  delight 
in  blood  and  slaughter  which  is  generally  manifested 
in  the  ballads  of  a warlike  people.  Altogether  the 
hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda,  as  far  as  peaceful  pursuits 
are  concerned,  are  of  such  a character  that  it  is  not 
difficult  to  identify  the  people  who  gave  them  utter- 
ance with  the  ancestors  of  the  later  Brahmans. 

A second  class  of  Vedic  worshippers  adopted  a 
different  order  of  religious  rites,  namely,  the  sacrifice 
of  animals;  thus  they  immolated  horses  to  Indra  and 
the  Sun,  and  Indra  is  also  said  to  have  delighted  in 
roasted  buffalo.  This  difference  in  sacrifice  involved 
a difference  of  food,  and  in  all  probability  a difference 
of  avocation.  A peace-loving  community  might  be 
contented  with  a milk  and  vegetable  diet ; but  a 
military  community,  to  whom  physical  strength  was 
of  the  highest  importance,  would  delight  in  flesh 
moat,  and  such  they  would  offer  to  the  gods.  It  is 
a significant  fact  that  the  allusions  to  animal  sacrifice 
are  by  no  means  frequent  in  the  hymns  of  the  llig- 
Veda,  whilst  they  find  full  expression  in  the  ritual- 
istic works  of  a later  age,  in  which  the  Brahmans 
arc  represented  as  the  sacrificers.46  From  this  it 
may  be  inferred  that  so  long  as  the  Vedic  Aryans 
were  dwelling  in  the  Punjab,  the  priestly  orders 
still  retained  their  bloodless  sacrifices ; but  as  they 
advanced  further  and  further  into  the  interior,  and 
depended  more  and  more  upon  their  military  pro- 
tectors, so  they  found  it  more  and  more  necessary 
to  propitiate  the  warriors  by  the  worship  of  their 
gods  and  the  performance  of  animal  sacrifices.  The 
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military  community  thus  referred  to  may  therefore  history  or 
he  identified  with  the  ancestors  of  the  Kshatriyas.  paht  i. 

The  third  class  of  worshippers  cannot  be  traced  3rd,  A mercan- 

11  tile  class,  tile  an- 

quite  so  easily,  but  still  glimpses  are  to  be  obtained  lhe 
of  a mercantile  and  maritime  community,  who  espe- 
cially worshipped  Varuna,  the  god  of  the  ocean,  and 
who  may  be  identified  with  the  Vaisyas.  Here  it 
may  be  remarked  that  no  opposition  seems  ever  to 
have  arisen  between  the  Vaisyas  and  the  other  two 
castes,  like  that  which  broke  out  between  the  Brah- 
mans and  the  Kshatriyas.  Indeed  the  wealth  of  the 
Vaisyas  rendered  them  at  a later  period  of  consider- 
able influence,  inasmuch  as  they  employed  Brahmans 
to  perform  sacrifices,  and  took  Kshatriyas  into  their 
pay  as  soldiers  and  guards. 

The  early  separation  of  the  Br&hmans  from  the  ^VV^vccn 
Kshatriyas,  the  priest  from  the  soldier,  is  a question  !,’’d?hekX* 
of  much  historical  importance,  and  will  be  further  tn'as 
discussed  hereafter.  For  the  present  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  remark  that  the  separation  does  not  appear  to 
have  originated  so  much  in  those  superstitious  caste 
ideas  which  prevailed  at  a subsequent  period,  as  in 
the  difference  of  avocations,  sentiments,  and  aspira- 
tions. What  the  priest  was  to  the  feudal  Chieftain 
of  the  Dark  Ages,  such  was  the  Brahman  to  the 
Kshatriya.  The  Brahman  subsisted  upon  a diet  of  Characteristics 
milk  and  vegetables,  and  spent  his  time  in  tending  mans• 
his  flocks  and  herds,  in  composing  hymns  to  the  dif- 
ferent deities,  and  in  speculative  inquiries  as  to  the 
origin  of  man  and  the  universe,  and  their  relationship 
to  the  Supreme  Being.  As  to  the  history  of  the  past, 
apart  from  religion,  he  cared  nothing,  excepting  so 
far  as  he  might  succeed  in  converting  ancient  tra- 
ditions into  a vehicle  for  religious  teaching.  Ac- 
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history  °f  cordingly  in  a later  age  he  readily  falsified  those 
part  i.  traditions  for  the  purpose  of  promulgating  Brahman- 
ical  ideas  and  exalting  the  pretensions  of  his  own 
caste  ; and  it  was  doubtless  by  this  process  that  the 
Brdlimans  ultimately  succeeded  in  forming  them- 
selves into  a sacerdotal  community,  who  sought  to 
bring  all  classes  and  ranks,  Turanians  as  well  as 
Aryans,  under  the  yoke  of  ecclesiastical  or  caste  su- 
Characterisucs  premacy.  The  Kshatriyas,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
yas-  eaters  of  flesh  meat,  and  delighted  in  war  and  the 

chase,  and  especially  gloried  in  the  exploits  of  their 
forefathers.  The  consequence  was  that  they  pos- 
sessed a rich  stock  of  traditions  which  appear  to  have 
been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  in 
the  form  of  ballads.  Thus  the  Kshatriyas  appear  as 
a fighting  and  conquering  class,  and  originally  exer- 
cised such  influence  over  the  masses  as  to  be  known 
as  Kings  or  Rajas,  whilst  their  god  Indra  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  emblem  of  sovereignty.  Ultimately, 
however,  they  appear  to  have  degenerated  into 
effeminate  priest-ridden  sovereigns  and  mercenary 
soldiers  ; and  whilst  such  sovereigns  served  the  Bnili- 
mans  out  of  superstitious  fear,  the  soldiers  entered 
the  service  of  the  Vaisyas  for  the  sake  of  pay. 

Extent  of  the  The  question  of  how  far  the  two  classes  of  Br&h- 

S "alnd  tii^h'  rnans  and  Kshatriyas  were  really  separated  from 
cio'vedf^afc'e.  each  other  in  Vedic  times  does  not  appear  to  be  in- 
dicated in  the  Rig-Veda;  but  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  data  which  will  appear  hereafter.  Origin- 
ally they  probably  grew  up  side  by  side,  and  their 
cause  was  identical,  namely,  the  subjugation  of  the 
country.  Indeed  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
the  duties  of  priest  and  warrior  were  originally  ful- 
filled by  one  and  the  same  individual,  the  father, 
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the  Chieftain,  or  the  Raja.  Gradually,  however,  history  of 
the  Chieftains  or  Rajas  may  have  found  it  convenient  P1BT  f 
to  engage  priests  specially  for  the  performance  of  Rispof  Ilrall. 

...  iii  • , i • i , manical  ascend- 

sacritices  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies ; and  at  a»cy. 
such  a stage,  a stage  to  which  the  original  story  of 
the  Mahd  Bharata  appears  to  belong,  the  haughty 
Kshatriyas  would  look  down  with  some  disdain  upon 
the  mercenary  or  mendicant  priest.  But  in  due 
course  the  priests,  as  already  indicated,  formed 
themselves  into  a class,  and  exercised  a vast  and 
mysterious  influence  upon  the  masses ; and  in  later 
times  of  peace  and  luxury,  they  established  a spirit- 
ual and  caste  ascendancy,  which  overshadowed  and 
overawed  the  mightiest  Raja  of  the  Kshatriyas. 

Indeed  whilst  the  more  ancient  Kshatriyas  seem  to 
have  regarded  the  Brahmans  with  much  the  same 
disdain  as  might  have  been  exhibited  by  the  half- 
converted  warriors  of  the  Dark  Ages  towards  the 
wandering  Friars,  no  priest  or  confessor  ever  pos- 
sessed a more  powerful  sway  over  King  or  Baron, 
than  was  exercised  by  the  later  Brahmans  over  the 
Hindu  Rajas. 

The  original  traditions  and  institutions  which  Traditions  and 
appear  in  the  Mahd  Bharata  and  Rdmdyana  are 
undoubtedly  of  Kshatriya  origin,  and  in  their  kshatriya  ori- 
earliest  form  were  probably  little  more  than  bal- 
lads, which  were  sung  or  chauuted  by  bards  and 
eulogists  at  the  feasts  and  festivals  of  the  Kshatriyas. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  details  may  have  been  Exaggerations 
exaggerated  by  the  old  Kshatriya  bards  in  order  to  KshatHyahe 
glorify  the  ancient  Rajas,  and  gratify  the  Chieftains  bards‘ 
present  by  extravagant  praises  of  their  ancestors. 
Occasionally  too  the  bards  seem  to  have  introduced 
poetical  embellishments,  and  artificial  turns  of  a 
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plot,  which  were  more  in  accordance  with  a later 
and  luxurious  stage  of  civilization,  and  also  better 
calculated  to  awaken  and  keep  alive  the  interest  of 
large  and  mixed  audiences.  But  the  latest  com- 
pilers of  the  Maha  Bharata  were  unquestionably 
Brahmans ; and  they  appear  to  have  resolutely  and 
consistently  falsified  the  Kshatriya  traditions,  for 
the  purpose  of  promulgating  their  own  tenets  of 
religion  and  morality ; and  especially  for  asserting 
their  own  supremacy  as  an  hereditary  sacerdotal 
caste,  invested  with  supernatural  powers,  and 
superior  not  only  to  the  Rajas  but  to  the  very  gods 
of  the  Kshatriyas.  Ancient  Brahman  sages,  under 
the  name  of  Kishis,  are  abruptly  and  absurdly 
introduced  in  order  to  work  miracles  of  the  wildest 
and  most  senseless  character,  and  to  compel  the 
reverence  and  obedience  of  such  deities  as  Indra 
to  Brahmanical  authority.  Moreover  acts  which 
are  contrary  to  morality  and  common  decency,  are 
occasionally  introduced  for  the  depraved  purpose  of 
representing  the  more  famous  Brahmans  as  the  direct 
progenitors  of  the  more  famous  Rajas.  Again,  Rajas 
are  described  as  paying  a reverence  to  Brahmans 
amounting  to  worship,  and  as  rewarding  them  with 
extravagant  profusion,  probably  as  examples  for 
later  Rajas  to  follow.  Fortunately  however  for  the 
purposes  of  history,  these  interpolations  can  gener- 
ally be  detected  by  the  supernatural  character  of 
the  details,  and  may  therefore  be  largely  elimin- 
ated ; excepting  in  those  cases  where  the  later  fable 
has  been  so  intertwined  with  the  more  authentic 
narrative,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  one 
from  the  other  without  danger  of  mutilating  the 
original  Kshatriya  tradition. 
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Besides  these  exaggerations  of  Kshatriya  bards  history  of 
and  Bralimanical  compilers,  an  element  of  Buddhism  i>Aht  i. 
is  frequently  perceptible  in  these  ancient  legends.  Bud(lhisticek.. 
But  inasmuch  as  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  upon  auih  IWata. 
the  exact  line  of  separation  between  Brahmanism 
and  Buddhism,  much  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  often 
difficult  to  draw  the  precise  line  between  Protestant- 
ism and  Roman  Catholicism,  it  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  present  to  indicate  very  briefly  such  traces  of 
Buddhism  as  they  arise,  and  reserve  the  general 
question  for  separate  discussion  hereafter. 

The  form  in  which  the  contents  of  these  poems  Form  in  which 
will  be  hereafter  exhibited  in  the  present  volumes  are  exhibited  in 

1 the  present  his- 

requires  perhaps  some  explanation.  A mere  trans- tory- 

A A t Neither  a trans- 

lation would  be  unreadable  to  any  but  the  practised  ^".^buta 

critic ; a bare  analysis  without  sufficient  detail,  phnl^'intr-""1' 
would  be  a skeleton  without  life  and  blood,  and  con-  pianation.com- 
sequently  would  be  comparatively  useless  for  the  ence°sncal  mfer’ 
purposes  of  history.  Accordingly  a middle  course 
has  been  adopted.  Large  masses  of  supernatural 
matter  have  been  either  briefly  indicated,  or  cut 
away  altogether.  Bralimanical  discourses  and  reli- 
gious myths  have  been  generally  eliminated,  to  be 
reconsidered  subsequently  in  connection  with  the 
religious  ideas  and  belief  of  the  people.  Many 
episodes  have  been  excluded,  especially  from  the 
Mahd  Blnirata  where  they  mostly  abound,  but  a 
sufficient  number  have  been  exhibited  in  outline ; 
whilst  three  favourite  stories,  which  are  apparently 
types  of  three  different  epochs  of  Hindu  history, 
have  been  preserved  by  themselves  under  a separ- 
ate head.  Finally,  the  residue  has  been  recast  in 
English  prose  in  such  a condensed  form  as  would 
preserve  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  ancient  traditions 
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history  of  without  oppressing  the  reader  with  needless  repeti- 
pam  i.  tion  and  unmeaning  dialogue  ; and  has  been  inter- 
spersed with  such  explanations  and  commentary, 
and  such  indications  of  the  inferences  to  be  de- 
rived from  different  phases  in  the  traditions,  as 
might  serve  to  render  the  whole  acceptable  to  the 
general  reader.47 

bufty  to°beatdi'  But  when  the  main  stories  of  the  “ Great  War  of 
subject  matter  Bh&rata,”  and  the  “Adventures  of  Rama”  have 

thus  exhibited.  •,  . . iii 

been  reproduced  from  the  ancient  poems,  and  cleared 
of  most  of  the  non-essential  and  non-historical  matter, 
a question  arises  as  to  the  degree  of  credibility  to  be 
given  to  the  residue.  Upon  this  point  it  may  be 
remarked  that  where  there  is  no  motive  for  decep- 
tion, and  no  dejiarture  from  nature,  a general  belief 
may  be  accorded  to  the  incidents ; and  even  when 
the  incidents  themselves  are  doubtful,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  withholding  a general  belief  in  the 
pictures  of  life  and  manners  which  the  descriptions 
an^Suish-  convey.  It  has  already  been  admitted  that  the 
treated*  w^ui  ie-  ancient  bards  did  occasionally  indulge  in  Oriental 
exaggeration  and  embellishment,  which  a critical 
age  refuses  to  accept  as  abstract  truth.  Deeds  of 
heroism  and  feats  of  skill  or  strength  are  frequently 
described  in  the  language  of  hyperbole ; and  so  too 
are  the  goodness  of  men  and  the  beauty  of  women, 
or  the  wickedness  and  deformity  of  those  aboriginal 
tribes  witli  whom  the  ancient  Hindus  were  occasion- 
ally at  war.  Garlands  of  jewels  are  substituted  for 
garlands  of  flowers  ; thrones  of  gold  and  silver  for 


41  Some  idea  of  the  enormous  bulk  of  the  Mahfi  Bh&rata  and  Rumfiyana  may 
be  formed  from  the  estimate  that  a literal  translation  of  the  former  would  occupy 
about  fifteen  volumes  octavo,  whilst  a similar  version  of  the  latter  poem  would 
fill  about  six  volumes  octavo. 
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scats  of  a less  rare  and  costly  material ; gorgeous  history  of 
palaces  for  rude  forts  of  mud  or  stone.  Again,  the  part  i. 
humour  of  incidents  is  often  heightened  by  the  in-  ~ 
terpolation  of  telling  words  in  the  dialogue  ; or  the 
interest  of  the  plot  is  increased  by  the  introduction 
of  new  but  trivial  details.  Such  additions,  however,  simple  charac- 
are  both  allowable  and  natural  in  a primitive  age,  ","’du  h“ton' 
when  the  historian  is  little  more  than  a narrator  of 
stories,  and  is  appreciated,  not  for  his  critical  powers, 
or  his  impartiality,  or  his  rigid  adherence  to  abstract 
truth,  but  for  the  interest  he  excites  and  the  amuse- 
ment he  conveys.  Such  history  should  of  course  Baiiad  histories, 
be  accepted,  not  as  a sober  narrative  or  unimpas- 
sioned disquisition,  to  be  perused  in  silence  and 
calmness  in  the  study,  but  rather  as  a romantic 
ballad  to  be  chaunted  with  modulated  voice  before 
a large  and  mixed  audience  of  men  and  women 
of  all  ages,  with  uncultured  minds  probably,  but 
with  every  passion  of  the  human  heart  in  full  and 
healthy  play.  Under  such  circumstances  the  reader  Excitement  of 
or  chaunter  is  rewarded,  not  by  calm  approval,  but 
by  tears  and  laughter,  and  by  the  excitement  which 
is  perceptible  in  lips  and  eyes.  These  conditions  of 
Hindu  historical  literature  will  be  fully  indicated  in 
the  progress  of  the  narrative ; but  if  the  European 
reader  would  really  identify  himself  with  a Hindu 
audience,  he  must  enter  the  covered  court-yard  of  a 
wealthy  zemindar  during  a marriage-feast,  or  ap- 
proach a shady  tree  on  the  evening  of  some  village 
festival.  Then  when  the  gods  have  been  worshipped,  Circumstances 
and  the  dancing-girls  are  weary,  he  may  watch  the  g°prit(?s0are0fthe 
appearance  of  a Br&hman  with  his  sacred  palm-leaves,  ?ead.ntedor 
and  soon  perceive  that  the  ears  of  young  and  old  are 
all  open  to  the  ancient  song. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FAMILY  TRADITIONS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  BHARATA. 

The  opening  scene  of  the  Malm  Bharata  is  laid 
at  the  city  of  Hastinapur,  on  the  banks  of  the  upper 
course  of  the  river  Ganges,  and  about  sixty  miles  to 
the  north-east  of  the  modern  city  of  Delhi.  At  the 
present  day  scarcely  a vestige  remains,  for  in  the 
progress  of  ages  the  river  has  changed  its  course, 
and  carried  away  nearly  every  trace  of  the  ancient 
site  ; but  local  tradition  has  preserved  the  name,  and 
still  points  to  the  spot  which  has  been  immortalized 
in  tlio  national  Epic.  This  geographical  position 
is  one  which  well  deserves  attention.  Hastinapur 
was  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  India,  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  a thousand  miles  from  the 
eastern  frontier  on  the  Bengal  side,  but  scarcely 
more  than  three  hundred  miles  from  the  western 
frontier  on  the  side  of  the  Indus.  Accordingly  it 
may  be  regarded  as  an  outpost  of  that  great  Aryan 
race,  who  are  generally  supposed  to  have  made  their 
appearance  in  the  Punjab,  or  land  of  the  five  rivers, 
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at  some  period  of  remote  antiquity,  and  to  have  history  op 
gradually  pushed  their  way  towards  the  east  along  part  ir. 
the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Jumm'i  and  Ganges. 

The  city  and  palace  at  Hastinapur  arc  not  de-  ^Fpool^rHa^ 
scribed  with  any  exactitude  of  detail ; and  yet  so  tin4pur- 
many  ancient  remains  still  exist  in  India,  bearing 
a general  resemblance  to  each  other,  that  it  would 
be  by  no  means  difficult  to  depict  Hastinapur  as  it 
probably  appeared  at  the  date  when  the  events  re- 
corded in  the  Malia  Bluirata  actually  occurred.  A The  city, 
nondescript  population,  which  may  have  comprised 
cultivators,  herdsmen,  mechanics,  retainers,  and  petty 
shopkeepers,  seem  to  have  dwelt  in  an  assemblage  of 
huts,  or  houses,  constructed  of  mats,  bamboos,  mud, 
or  bricks,  which  was  dignified  by  the  name  of  the 
city.  The  palace  was  very  likely  built  after  a The  Palace- 
similar  fashion,  though  on  a larger  scale,  and  with 
some  pretensions  to  strength.  Probably  it  was  a 
rude  quadrangular  building,  having  men’s  apart- 
ments on  one  side,  and  women’s  apartments  on  the 
other ; whilst  the  third  side  was  devoted  to  the 
kitchens  and  household  servants.  The  fourth  side,  The  council 
the  most  important  of  all,  formed  the  gateway  or 
entrance  Hall,  so  common  in  Hindu  palaces ; and 
in  this  Hall,  which  was  open  to  all  comers,  the  Raja 
sat  in  Council  with  his  kinsmen  and  subordinate 
Chieftains,  and  administered  rude  patriarchal  justice, 
or  discussed  affairs  of  State,  such  as  wars,  marriages, 
alliances,  or  other  business  connected  with  the  Raj. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  lands  were  pro-  The 
bably  cleared  and  cultivated,  and  herds  of  cattle  The  Raj  of  Bha- 
were  pastured ; all  of  which  either  belonged  to  the  empire,  estab- 

, . 1 , , . . ® , . lished  by  the 

Raja,  or  to  Chieftains  subordinate  to  the  Raia.  hewBh&nita 

J J amidst  an  abo- 

This  simple  community  was  known  as  the  Raj  lion!al  popula_ 
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history  of  of  Bhdrata,  after  the  name  of  the  great  hero  Bhdrata, 
part  ii.  who  is  said  to  have  first  established  an  empire  in 
India.  It  may  be  called  Aryan,  because  its  tradi- 
tions have  been  preserved  in  the  Sanskrit  language  ; 
and  because,  as  will  be  perceived  hereafter,  its  in- 
stitutions resembled  those  of  other  branches  of  the 
Aryan  race ; and  the  Raj  itself  had  probably  been 
wrested  from  an  aboriginal  population  by  the  Aryan 
ooubtfu1  extent  invaders.  The  extent  of  the  Rai  is  doubtful,  and 
the  frontiers  probably  advanced  or  receded  accord- 
ing to  the  prowess  or  otherwise  of  the  reigning 
Raja,  either  against  the  aboriginal  tribes  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  against  an  enemy  or  rival  of  the 
same  race.  Judging  from  the  homely  character  of 
some  of  the  details,  the  rule  of  the  Raja  could 
scarcely  have  extended  many  miles  from  the  city 
of  Hastindpur ; but  these  details  are  mingled  with 
references  to  far  distant  localities,  and  general  allu- 
sions to  conquest  and  empire.  Such  references, 
however,  are  probably  only  the  exaggerations  of 
bards  and  eulogists,  intended  to  gratify  the  later 
Rajas ; but,  if  true,  they  would  carry  the  frontiers 
of  the  Raj  of  Bhdrata  over  all  or  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Doab,  or  that  fertile  territory  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  and  extends  from 
the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  to  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers.  At  a later  period  the  exploits  of  Bhdrata 
and  the  greatness  of  his  empire  were  celebrated  with 
even  a larger  amount  of  laudation  and  extravagance. 
He  was  a Mahd  Raja,  or  great  Raja,  or  Raja  of 
Rajas ; and  his  Raj  included  all  the  kingdoms  of 
Name  of  Bh&-  the  earth.  Indeed,  so  famous  became  the  name  of 
an  iud!at.imus  t0  Bhdrata,  that  to  this  day  the  whole  continent  of 
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India  is  known  to  the  Hindus  by  the  name  of  Bhd-  history  of 
rata-varsha,  or  the  country  of  Blu'irata.  now  far  i>akt  ii. 
these  assertions  are  to  be  believed  will  be  best  ~ 
gathered  from  the  following  history. 

The  ancient  traditions  of  the  royal  house  of  My.thicaJ, c,ha- 

J rncter  of  the 

Bharata  might  have  been  expected  to  throw  some  {S^^rthe 
light  upon  the  early  history  of  the  Aryan  conquest  Bh&rata,  which 
of  India.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  attention  wa70fth0 
of  the  Kshatriya  bards  was  directed  not  so  much 
to  the  Aryan  conquest  of  the  aborigines  of  the 
country,  as  to  a desperate  fratricidal  struggle  which 
took  place  between  two  rival  branches  of  the  fa- 
mily. Early  legends  have  been  preserved  of  the 
Rajas  who  reigned  before  the  breaking  out  of  this 
great  war,  but  they  have  been  reduced  to  such  a 
mythical  condition  by  Kshatriya  bards  and  Brah- 
manical  compilers  as  to  be  generally  worthless  for 
the  purposes  of  history.  Thus  the  Kshatriya  bards 
declared  that  the  Rajas  of  Bharata  were  descended 
from  the  Moon,  and  that  one  of  their  number  con-  deeded  from 
quered  Indra,  the  ruler  of  the  gods ; whilst  the 
Brahmanical  compilers,  not  to  be  behindhand  in  the  £”h“Xtthe 
work  of  supernatural  laudation,  admit  both  state-  begotten  by  an 
ments,  but  add  that  the  Moon  itself  was  begotten 
by  one  of  their  own  Rishis  or  saints,  and  that  the 
Raja  only  conquered  Indra  by  the  aid  of  the 
Brahmans.  The  authentic  tradition  which  forms  of°th™nafnTtory 
the  groundwork  of  the  Maha  Bharata  reallv  com-  Bharata  ubu 

. ...  Raja  Dhrita- 

mences  with  Raja  Dhntarashtra,  whose  sons,  known  ^siura. 
as  the  Kauravas,  engaged  in  a long  and  bitter 
rivalry  with  their  cousins  the  Pilndavas,  who  were 
the  sons  of  Raja  Pandu;  and  it  was  this  rivalry 
between  the  Kauravas  and  Pandavas  that  ultimately 
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history  of  led  to  the  great  war  from  which  the  Maha  Bhfirata 
pabt  ii.  derives  its  name. 

Legends  of  the  The  traditionary  history  of  the  royal  house  of 

from  Bharata  to  Bh&rata,  from  the  great  Raja  Bharata  himself  down 

Hhritarashtra. 

to  the  commencement  oi  the  reign  of  Dhntarashtra, 


Four  legends. 


1st,  Legend  of 
Raja  Bharata. 


when  this  rivalry  first  began,  comprises  a few 
legends  which  are  worthy  of  notice  ; inasmuch  as  by 
removing  the  supernatural  matter,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a mythical  husk  added  by  the  later 
bards,  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  the  authentic  tradi- 
tion which  forms  the  kernel  of  the  legend.  The 
narratives  in  question  are  four  in  number,  and  may 
be  thus  indicated  : — 

1st,  Legend  of  Raja  Bharata,  who  played  with 
lions  in  his  childhood,  and  afterwards  founded  the 
great  Raj  of  Bharata. 

2nd,  Legend  of  Raja  S&ntanu,  who  married  a 
voung  wife  in  his  old  age. 

3rd,  Legend  of  Raja  Yichitra-viTya,  who  died 
childless,  and  had  sons  begotten  to  him  by  Vyasa, 
the  sage. 

4th,  Legend  of  Rajas  Pdndu  and  DhritarAshtra, 
and  their  sons  the  Pandavas  and  Kauravas. 

The  legend  of  Raja  Bharata  may  now  be  related, 
as  follows : — 


1 The  Maha  Bharata  really  opens  with  a so-called  sacrifice  of  snakes,  in  which 
vast  numbers  of  snakes,  who  arc  confounded  with  an  nncient  race  of  serpent  wor- 
shippers known  as  Nkgas,  arc  said  to  have  been  forced  by  certain  Brahmanical 
incantations  to  enter  the  fire  of  a great  sacrifice  which  was  being  performed  by  a 
Itaja  named  Janamcjaya,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  been 
bitten  by  a snake.  The  origin  of  this  confusion  of  snakes  and  Nhgas  will  be  ex- 
plained hereafter.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  according  to  the  myth  Jana- 
rnejaya  subsequently  killed  a Brahman,  and  that  in  order  to  expiate  this  dreadful 
crime,  he  listened  to  a recitation  of  the  whole  of  the  Maha  Bharata,  which  was 
performed  by  Vaisampayana,  the  pupil  of  Vyhsa,  the  sage.  Accordingly  the 
Maha  Bharata,  which  is  said  to  have  been  originidly  composed  by  Vyasa,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  written  exactly  as  it  was  recited  by  Vaisampayana. 
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Once  upon  a time  the  valiant  Raja  Dushyanta  was  hunt- 
ing in  the  forest,  when  he  beheld  the  beautiful  Sakuntala, 
the  daughter  of  Kanwa  the  sage ; and  he  prevailed  on  the 
damsel  to  become  his  wife  by  a Gandharva  marriage,  and 
gave  her  his  ring  as  the  pledge  of  his  troth.  Then  Dush- 
yanta returned  to  his  own  city,  whilst  Sakuntala  remained  in 
the  hermitage  of  her  father.  After  this  Durviisas  the  sage 
visited  the  hermitage  of  Kanwa,  but  the  thoughts  of  Sakun- 
tala were  fixed  upon  her  husband,  and  she  heard  not  the 
approach  of  the  sage.  And  Durviisas  cursed  the  damsel,  that 
she  should  be  forgotten  by  the  man  she  loved ; but  after  a 
while  he  relented,  and  promised  that  the  curse  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  Dushyanta  saw  the  ring.  And  Sakun- 
tala found  that  she  was  with  child,  and  she  set  off  for  the 
palace  of  her  husband;  but  on  her  way  she  bathed  in  a sa- 
cred pool,  and  the  ring  dropped  from  her  finger  and  was  lost 
beneath  the  waters.  When  she  reached  the  palace  of  the 
Raja,  his  memory  had  departed  from  him,  and  he  would  not 
own  her  to  be  his  wife ; and  her  mother  came  and  carried 
her  away  to  the  jungle,  and  there  she  gave  birth  to  a son, 
who  was  named  Bhdrata.  And  it  so  happened  that  a large 
fish  was  caught  by  a fisherman,  and  the  ring  of  Dushyanta 
was  found  in  the  belly  of  the  fish,  and  carried  to  the  Raja; 
and  Dushyanta  saw  the  ring,  and  he  remembered  the  beau- 
tiful Sakuntala,  who  had  become  his  wife  by  a Gandharva 
marriage.  And  the  Raja  went  into  the  jungle  and  saw  the 
boy  Bharata  sporting  with  young  lions,  and  setting  at  nought 
the  lioness  that  gave  them  suck ; and  his  heart  burned  to- 
wards the  lad ; and  presently  he  beheld  the  sorrowing  Sa- 
kuntala, and  he  knew  that  Sakuntala  was  his  wife,  and  that 
Bharata  was  his  son.  So  Raja  Dushyanta  took  Sakuntala 
and  Bharata  to  his  own  city ; and  he  made  Sakuntala  his 
chief  Rani,  and  appointed  Bharata  to  succeed  him  in  the  Raj. 

Now  when  Bharata  was  grown,  he  became  a mighty  war- 
rior, and  conquered  all  the  regions  of  Hindustan  and  called 
them  by  his  own  name ; and  he  was  the  most  renowned  of 
all  the  Lunar  race,  who  boasted  that  they  were  the  children 
of  the  Moon.  And  Bharata  begot  Hastin,  who  built  the  city 
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of  Hastinapur ; 2 and  Hastin  begot  Kura,  and  Kuru  begot 
Santanu ; and  Santanu  was  tbe  great-grandfatber  of  tbe  men 
who  fought  in  the  war  of  Bharata. 

The  foregoing  legend  of  the  birth  of  Raja  Bha- 
rata is  very  prominent  in  Hindu  story,  and  forms 
the  groundwork  of  Kdliddsa’s  charming  drama  of 
“ Sakuntahi,  or  the  Lost  Ring.”  Its  historical  sig- 
nificance, however,  can  only  be  apprehended  by  a 
consideration  of  the  suspicious  incident  in  the  legend, 
namely,  the  curse  of  Durvasas.  This  incident  is  su- 
pernatural, and  may  be  eliminated  from  the  legend 
on  two  grounds ; first,  it  is  incredible  that  the  curse 
of  a Brahman  should  possess  the  efficacy  ascribed  to 
it  in  the  story ; and,  secondly,  if  the  efficacy  of  the 
Brdhman’s  curse  could  be  admitted,  it  is  incredible 
that  a holy  sage  should  have  inflicted  such  a curse 
upon  a maiden  for  so  trifling  a provocation.3  By 
excluding  the  curse,  the  legend  assumes  a natural 
and  historical  form.  A Kshatriya,  whilst  hunting 
in  the  forest,  falls  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a 
Brdhman,  and  prevails  upon  her  to  accept  him  as 
her  husband  by  what  is  called  a Gandharva  mar- 
riage. This  Gandharva  marriage  is  an  anomaly.  It 
is  simply  a union  prompted  by  mutual  desire,  and 

2 The  hare  statement  that  the  city  of  Hastinapur  was  founded  by  Hastin,  the 
son  of  Itharata,  is  not  without  value.  According  to  local  tradition  the  original 
seat  of  the  empire  of  Iiharata  was  much  further  to  the  north-west,  namely,  at  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  ruins  of  Takh-i-Bahi,  in  the  country  of  the  Yusufzais  to  the 
northward  of  Peshawur.  (See  Bcllew’s  Report  on  the  Yusufzais,  p.  136.)  It  is 
therefore  easy  to  infer  that  the  Aryans  pushed  on  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Peshawur  in  a south-easterly  direction  through  the  Punjab  until  they  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  where  they  erected  an  outpost  at  Hastinhpur. 

3 It  may  be  remarked  that  Durvasas  appears  as  the  most  irascible  sage  in  the 
whole  range  of  Brahmanical  tradition.  He  cursed  Indra  so  that  he  lost  his  strength 
and  sovereignty  merely  because  he  dropped  a flower  which  had  been  given  him  by 
the  sages.  The  mythical  character  of  Durvhsas  is  well  displayed  in  the  fable  of  the 
birth  of  Kama,  which  will  be  related  further  on. 
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consummated  without  any  preliminary  ceremonies  djistoey  of 
whatever.  It  was  legalized  by  the  Brahmanical  taut  ii. 
legislator,  Manu,  probably  to  cover  the  scandal  of 
the  lawless  amours  in  which  the  Kshatriyas  in- 
dulged ; and  is  entitled  Gandharva,  because  such 
unions  prevailed  largely  amongst  the  Gandharvas, 
or  mountain  tribes  on  the  western  Himalayas.  Manu 
however  declares  that  none  but  Kshatriyas  may  con- 
tract such  marriages ; and  he  denounces  them  as 
base  marriages,  the  offspring  of  which  will  act 
cruelly,  speak  untruthfully,  and  abhor  the  Vedas.4 
But  to  return  to  the  story.  The  Kshatriya  in  Reluctance  or 
question  prevailed  upon  the  Brahman’s  daughter  to  ^“^£0® 
yield  to  his  desires  by  engaging  to  marry  her,  and  hisw!fe!autobo 
giving  her  his  ring  as  a pledge  of  his  troth.  He 
then  abandoned  the  damsel,  and  returned  to  his 
own  city.  Subsequently  the  damsel  found  that  she 
was  about  to  become  a mother,  and  accordingly 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  Kshatriya  to  demand 
the  fulfilment  of  his  promise.  Unfortunately,  she 
had  lost  the  ring,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  evi- 
dence the  Kshatriya  conveniently  forgot  his  engage- 
ment to  marry  the  daughter  of  a priest.  Ultimately 
w'hen  the  ring  was  found,  and  he  either  saw  or  heard 
of  the  exploits  of  Bharata  in  taming  lions,  he  ac- 
knowledged the  young  hero  to  be  his  son,  and  made 
the  mother  his  chief  Ram.  The  question  of  why  inferiorityofthe 
the  Kshatriya  was  reluctant  to  acknowledge  the  Kshatriya m the 

J 0 \ edic  age. 

daughter  of  a Brahman  to  be  his  wife,  will  be  solved 
hereafter,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  Vedic 
period  the  Brahman  held  an  inferior  rank  to  the 
Kshatriya.  The  reason  for  the  interpolation  of  the 

4 Manu,  c.  TIT.  v.  26,  32,  41. 
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2nd,  Legend  of 
Ilaja  Santanu. 


Desire  of  old 
Raja  Santanu 
for  a young  wife. 


Vow  of  his  son 
Santanava,  who 
was  henceforth 
known  as  Bhish- 
ma,  or  “the 
dreadful.” 


myth  respecting  tlie  curse  of  Durv&sa  will  then,  in 
like  manner,  become  apparent ; it  was  intended  to 
explain  the  reluctance  of  the  Ivshatiiya,  without 
wounding  the  pride  or  lowering  the  assumption  of 
the  later  Brahmans.5 

The  second  legend,  namely,  that  of  Raja  S&n- 
tanu,  turns  upon  a more  natural  event.  Santanu 
was  third  in  descent  from  Bharata.  The  legend  is 
as  follows : — 

Now  Raja  Santanu,  the  great-grandson  of  Bharata, 
reigned  in  much  glory  in  the  city  of  Hastindpur,  and  he 
had  many  sons  by  the  goddess  Ganga,6  but  only  one  lived 
to  be  a man,  and  his  name  was  Santanava.  And  it  came  to 
pass  that  when  Raja  Santanu  was  very  old,  he  desired  to 
marry  a damsel  who  should  be  young  and  beautiful ; and 
Santanava  found  such  a damsel  as  his  father  desired.  But 
the  parents  of  the  girl  would  not  give  her  to  the  Raja, 
saying  : — “ If  our  daughter  bear  sons  to  the  Raja,  they  will 
neither  of  them  succeed  to  the  Raj ; for  when  Santanu  dies 
his  son  Santanava  will  become  Raja.”  Then  Santanava 
deternlined  to  sacrifice  himself  in  order  to  gratify  his  father; 
and  he  made  a vow  to  the  parents  of  the  damsel,  saying : — 
“ If  you  will  give  your  daughter  in  marriage  to  my  father, 
I will  never  accept  the  Raj,  or  marry  a wife,  or  becomo  the 
father  of  children  by  any  woman  ; so  that,  if  your  daughter 


5 Sakuntala’s  own  birtli  is  lost  in  a myth,  which  was  probably  intended  to 
exalt  her  origin.  She  is  represented  as  being  not  the  real  but  the  adopted  daugh- 
ter of  Kanwa  the  sage.  Her  real  father  is  said  to  have  been  Yisw&mitra,  a sage 
who  is  celebrated  in  Brahmanical  legend  on  account  of  his  having  been  originally 
a Kshatriya,  who  subsequently  became  a Brahman  as  the  reward  (?)  of  his  aus- 
terities. Her  mother  was  a celestial  nymph  named  Mcnaka.  The  myth  is  of  no 
value,  and  may  be  dismissed  as  a pure  fabrication. 

A tradition  lias  been  preserved  in  Hebrew  history  which  bears  a curious  re- 
semblance in  some  points  to  that  of  Sakuntalh  and  the  ring,  excepting  that  it  is 
free  from  mythical  matter.  See  the  story  of  Judah  and  Tamar,  Gen.  xxxviii.  12 
—26. 

6 The  idea  that  Santanu  hud  children  by  the  goddess  Ganga,  who  is  some- 
times regarded  as  the  genius  or  spirit  of  the  river  Ganges,  and  sometimes  ns  the 
river  itself,  is  one  of  those  senseless  myths  by  which  the  Brahmans  sought  to 
glorify  the  ancestry  of  the  later  Rajas. 
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bear  a son  to  tlio  Raja,  that  sou  shall  succeed  him  in  the  history  of 
Raj.”  And  the  vow  of  Suntanava  became  noised  abroad,  j,^KT  jj 

and  ever  from  that  day  he  went  by  the  name  of  Bhishma, 

or  “ the  dreadful,”  becauso  of  his  dreadful  vow.7  And  the 

parents  of  the  damsel  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Raja  San- 

tanu,  and  her  name  was  Satyavatf;  and  she  bore  two  sons 

to  the  Raja.  After  this.  Raja  Sautanu  was  bowed  down  Death  of  Rajah 

with  age,  and  his  soul  departed  from  his  body  ; and  he  left 

his  two  younger  sons,  and  their  mother,  Satyavati,  under 

the  care  of  his  eldest  son,  Bhishma. 

The  foregoing  legend  of  Raja  Santanu  calls  for 
but  little  remark.  That  an  aged  Raja  should  sigh  ofRaJ“sintauu- 
after  the  pleasures  of  matrimony,  and  desire  to 
marry  a young  and  blooming  damsel,  is  an  incident 
by  no  means  unfrequent ; but  the  idea  that  a son 
should  sacrifice  his  right  to  the  succession,  and 
devote  himself  to  a life  of  celibacy,  for  the  sake  of 
gratifying  a doting  father,  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
that  exaggerated  idea  of  filial  obedience  which 
appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Hindus.  Henceforth 
Bhishma  becomes  the  patriarch  of  the  family,  and  rateaMahi  Bh‘“ 
is  represented  as  a model  of  faithfulness  and  loyalty; 
and  indeed  stands  forth  as  one  of  the  leading  char- 
acters in  the  Maha  Bharata. 

The  third  legend,  namely,  that  of  Raja  Vicliitra- 
virya,  involves  two  questions  of  considerable  import-  virya‘ 
ance,  namely,  the  real  extent  of  the  Raj  of  Bhdrata, 
and  the  connection  of  the  sage  Vydsa  with  the  royal 


7 An  instance  of  the  injury  to  which  a son  is  exposed  in  the  effort  to  gratify 
an  aged  father,  is  to  be  found  in  the  family  history  of  the  late  Ameers  of  Scinde. 
Mcer  Roostum  was  the  eldest  son  of  Meer  Sohrab,  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
Talpoora  dynasty  in  Upper  Scinde,  and  died  in  his  eighty-sixth  year  in  1830. 
Poor  Meer  Roostum  procured  a young  wife  for  his  aged  father,  and  the  young 
wife  gave  birth  to  the  present  Ali  Moorad,  who  subsequently  deprived  Meer 
Roostum  of  his  Raj,  and  effected  his  utter  ruin.  It  was  a curious  question  at  the 
time  whether  Ali  Moorad  did  not  owe  a debt  of  gratitude  to  Meer  Roostum  for 
that  intervention  without  which  he  could  scarcely  have  been  born. 
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history  of  house  at  Hastinapur.  Before,  however,  opening  up 
part  ii.  these  discussions,  the  legend  may  be  related  as 
follows : — 

liWshma  to  When  the  days  of  mourning  for  Raja  Santanu  were 

liaiV  brothers0  bbly  over,  the  faithful  Bhishma  refused  to  become  Raja, 

and  placed  the  elder  of  his  two  half-brothers  upon  the 

throne ; but  the  young  Raja  was  haughty  and  arrogant,  and 

he  went  to  war  against  the  Gandharvas,  who  dwelt  upon  the 

hills,  and  he  was  slain  by  the  Raja  of  the  Gandharvas. 

Accession  of  Then  Bhishma  placed  the  younger  brother  upon  the  throne, 
Viclntra-virya.  1 . . ° 1 

and  ruled  the  Raj  until  he  should  be  grown ; and  the  name 
of  the  young  Raja  was.Vichitra-virya. 

LegendofBhish-  In  process  of  time  Bhishma  and  the  Rani  Satyavati 

ma  carrying  1 # , 

daughters'^!  the  began  to  think  of  procuring  wives  for  Raja  Vichitra-virya, 
to'be wivl'sto C3  that  he  might  perpetuate  the  race  of  the  great  Bharata. 
Vichitra-virya.  And  it  was  told  to  Bhishma  that  the  Raja  of  Kasi 8 had 
three  daughters,  and  that  the  Raja  was  celebrating  a 
Swayamvara  in  order  that  they  might  choose  their  own 
husbands.  So  Bhishma  thought  in  his  heart  that  the  three 
damsels  might  become  wives  to  Vichitra-virya;  and  he 
ordered  his  chariot,  and  drove  to  the  city  of  Kasi,  that  he 
might  see  them  with  his  own  eyes.  And  Bhishma  beheld 
the  damsels,  and  saw  that  they  were  very  beautiful ; but 
the  city  was  filled  with  Rajas  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world,  who  desired  to  wed  them.  And  Bhishma  did  not 
wait  for  the  day  of  the  Swayamvara,  nor  did  he  ask  the 
Raja  to  give  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  Raja  Vichitra- 
virya;  but  he  seized  the  three  damsels,  and  placed  them  in 
Hii'th^iuj'as  atS  bis  own  chariot,  and  challenged  every  Raja  present  to  do 
lienarcs.  him  battle.  Then  the  Rajas  attacked  Bhishma  in  groat 
wrath ; but  ho  was  strong  in  arm,  and  skilful  in  the  use  of 
weapons  ; and  ho  fought  and  conquered  them  every  one,  so 
that  thero  was  not  another  Raja  left  to  come  out  against  him. 
The  Rani  Satya-  Thus  did  Bhishma  win  the  daughters  of  the  Raja  of  Kasi,  and 

vati  resolves  to  _ ° J . 

marry  the  three  carry  them  away  in  triumph  to  the  city  of  Hastindpur. 

damsels  to  her  J J r * r 

son  Vichitra-  Now  when  Bhishma  had  brought  the  three  damsels  into 


8 Khsi  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  city  of  Benares. 
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the  city,  ho  took  them  to  the  palace,  and  led  them  into  tho 
presence  of  tho  Rani,  and  told  her  how  ho  had  carried  them 
away  to  be  wives  to  Yichitra-virya.  And  Satyavati  was 
much  pleased  with  the  beauty  of  the  damsels,  and  she  be- 
stowed great  praises  upon  Bhishma,  and  resolved  on  marry- 
ing them  to  her  son,  tho  Raja.  But  when  the  day  had  come 
on  which  the  marriage  was  to  be  performed,  the  eldest  of 
the  three,  whose  name  was  Ambd,  prayed  tho  Rani  not  to 
marry  her  to  the  Raja,  saying  : — “ My  father  has  already  be- 
trothed me  to  the  Raja  of  Salwa,  and  I entreat  you  to  send 
me  to  Salwa,  for  I cannot  marry  a second  husband.”  And 
the  Rani  replied  : — “Two  wives  will  suffice  for  my  son;  there- 
fore let  Amba  go  to  the  house  of  her  husband.”  So  Bhish- 
ma sent  Ambit  under  a safe-conduct  to  the  Raja  of  Salwa ; 
and  Amba  told  the  Raja  how  she  had  been  canned  away  by 
Bhishma,  and  had  come  to  fulfil  her  betrothal.  But  the 
Raja  of  Salwa  replied : — “ You  have  entered  the  dwelling  of 
a strange  man,  and  I will  not  take  a woman  to  be  my  wife 
who  has  seen  the  face  of  a strange  man.”  Then  Amba  wept 
very  bitterly  and  said  : — “ 0 Raja,  no  man  has  wronged  me, 
and  Bhishma  is  the  last  man  who  would  lay  his  hand  upon 
a woman,  because  of  his  dreadful  vow : If,  however,  you 
cannot  take  me  to  be  your  wife,  I pray  you  to  receive  me  as 
your  concubine,  and  suffer  me  to  dwell  here  under  your  pro- 
tection.” But  the  Raja  would  not  listen  to  her  words,  but 
ordered  his  servants  to  thrust  her  out  of  his  city ; and  she 
went  into  the  jungle  and  perished  very  miserably.9 

Meantime  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  Raja  Yichitra-virya 
were  performed  in  the  palace  at  Hastinapur,  and  the  two 
younger  daughters  of  the  Raja  of  Kasi  became  his  wives. 
And  Yichitra-virya  took  great  delight  in  his  wives,  and  his 
days  passed  away  in  much  joy ; but  after  a while  he  sickened 
and  withered  away  until  he  died ; and  he  left  no  child  behind 
him,  nor  had  either  of  his  two  wives  any  hope  of  becoming 
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Amb&,  tho  eld- 
est, declines  to 
be  married,  as 
she  is  already 
betrothed. 


Miserable  fate  of 
Amba. 


Marriage  of 
Vichitra-virya. 


Death  of  Vi- 
chitra-virya 
without  issue. 


9 The  story  of  Amba  is  overlaid  with  a mass  of  mythical  matter,  which  has 
been  eliminated  from  the  above  text  as  mere  unmeaning  fabrication.  Thus  she  is 
said  to  have  met  with  the  mythical  hero  Parasu  Rama,  who  vainly  tried  to  avenge 
her  cause,  hut  whose  real  home  was  more  than  a thousand  miles  from  Hastinapur, 
on  the  Mahendra  mountain  near  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 
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Bhishma’s  re- 
fusal. 


Vvasa,  the  sage, 
requested  to  in- 
terfere. 


Vy&sa  becomes 
the  father  of 
DhritarAshtra, 
the  blind ; PAn- 
du,  the  pale ; 
and  Vidura,  the 
slave-born. 


a mother.  And  the  two  widows  were  filled  with  sorrow,  and 
the  Rani  Satyavati  wept  very  bitterly,  for  her  two  sons  were 
dead,  and  neither  of  them  had  left  a son  to  perpetuate  the 
race  of  Bharata. 

Now  the  custom  was  that  when  a man  died  and  left  no 
son,  his  brother  or  near  kinsman  took  his  widows,  and  raised 
up  seed  to  the  dead  man.  So  after  some  days  the  Rani  Sat- 
yavati said  to  Bhlshma  : — “ Take  the  Raja’s  widows,  I pray 
you,  and  raise  up  sons  that  shall  be  to  him  as  his  own  sons.” 
But  Bhlshma  replied  : — “ How  can  I do  this  thing  ? Have  I 
not  vowed  a vow  that  I would  never  become  the  father  of 
children  by  any  woman  ? ” So  Satyavati  called  upon  a kins- 
man of  her  own  to  do  her  bidding ; and  his  name  was  Vyasa. 
Now  this  Vyasa  was  a great  Brahman  sage  who  dwelt  in  the 
jungle;  and  his  form  was  terrible  to  behold  on  account  of 
his  many  austerities.  And  Yyiisa  proceeded  to  the  palace 
at  Hastinapur,  and  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  the  Rani;  but  his 
presence  filled  the  widows  with  terror.  The  first  widow 
shut  her  eyes  when  she  beheld  him,  and  she  gave  birth  to  a 
son  who  was  blind,  and  who  was  named  Dliritarashtra ; and 
the  second  widow  was  so  white  with  fear  that  she  gave  birth 
to  a son  who  was  pale,  and  w’ho  was  named  Pandu.  Then 
Satyavati  requested  Vvasa  to  become  the  father  of  a third 
son,  who  should  be  without  blemish;  and  the  first  widow 
would  not  go  to  him,  but  arrayed  her  maid-servant  in  gar- 
ments of  her  own,  and  sent  her  to  the  sage  in  her  stead ; 
and  the  servant  gave  birth  to  a third  son  who  was  named 
Yidura.  Thus  were  born  three  sons  to  the  royal  house  at 
Hastinapur ; namely,  Dliritarashtra,  the  blind ; Pandu,  the 
pale ; and  Yidura,  the  slave-born. 


fo?egob.gfiehlnd  The  foregoing  legend  of  Raja  Vicliitra-vfrya  is 
virya.aVlchltrar  one  which  demands  a careful  consideration.  The 
opening  portion  of  the  story  is  simple  and  natural. 
The  old  Raja  Santanu  was  dead,  and  his  youthful 
Rani  appears  to  have  lived  many  years  after  him  as 
No  allusion  to  a matron  and  Queen  mother ; and  it  maybe  re- 

Sati  in  connec-  ill  . , . . . . J . 

tion  with  i.is  marked  that  neither  in  her  case,  nor  in  that  ot  her 

mother  or  wives.  7 
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daughters-in-law,  is  there  any  reference  to  the  rite  of  history  of 

7 b J 9 INDIA. 

Satf,  or  that  of  the  widow  burning  herself  alive  part  ii. 
with  the  body  of  her  deceased  husband.  Meantime  - 
Bhishma,  in  faithful  adherence  to  his  vow,  had 
placed  the  sons  of  Satyavatf  in  succession  upon  the 
throne  of  Hastindpur.  The  first  was  slain  in  a war 
with  a neighbouring  tribe  of  Hill  men  ; and  the 
survivor,  although  only  a boy,  was  acknowledged 
to  be  Raja,  whilst  Bhishma  as  guardian  managed 
the  affairs  of  the  Raj.  At  length  the  young  Raja  importance  of 

J " lnarriwin  Hin- 

approaclied  the  age  of  manhood,  and  it  became  d“houscholds- 
necessary  to  provide  him  with  a wife  or  wives ; 
a question  which  is  always  considered  of  the  highest 
importance  in  Hindu  households,  where  the  mar- 
riages of  sons  or  daughters  are  arranged  by  parents 
or  guardians,  without  any  reference  to  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  parties  concerned,  who  indeed  are 
generally  so  young  as  to  have  no  inclinations  at  all. 

The  tradition  of  the  marriage  of  Yichitra  -Virya  Suspicious  cha- 

° _ J racter  of  the  le- 

to  the  daughters  of  the  Raja  of  Kasi  is,  however,  ^"eiorvichi- 
very  obscure.  It  would  seem  from  the  story  that  the  daughters  of 
Kasi  could  have  been  at  no  great  distance  from  nares. 
Hastindpur  ; for  Bhishma  drove  there  in  his  chariot, 
and  drove  back  again  in  the  same  chariot  with  three 
young  damsels.  But  Kasi  is  the  ancient  name  of  Distance  of  Be- 
Benares,  and  Benares  is  five  hundred  miles  from  tinipur- 
Ilastinapur  as  the  crow  flies.  Moreover,  in  the 
Vedic  age  the  Aryans  could  have  advanced  but 
a comparatively  small  way  into  the  north-west 
quarter  of  India  ; and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Hastindpur  was  an  Aryan  outpost  in  that 
direction  ; for  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  when 
a branch  of  the  family  migrated  southward  from 
Hastindpur  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi,  they 
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found  an  uncleared  jungle.  Indeed,  tlie  whole 
region  south  and  west  of  Hastinapur  appears,  as  far 
as  the  descendants  of  Bharata  are  concerned,  to  be  a 
land  of  fable,  which  was  peopled  by  a wild  and  can- 
nibal race  known  as  Asuras  and  Raksliasas,  who  were 
a pre-Aryan  race,  and  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
Aryans.  Accordingly,  the  legend  may  be  regarded 
as  an  instance,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  Mahd 
Bharata,  of  the  extent  to  which  the  later  manipula- 
tors of  the  traditions  set  geography  at  defiance  for 
the  sake  of  associating  later  Hindu  dynasties  with 
the  famous  heroes  of  the  house  of  Bharata.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  to  say  whether  the  Brahmanieal 
compilers  invented  the  story  or  merely  borrowed  it 
from  the  Buddhists ; for  though  Benares  is  regarded 
by  the  Brahmans  as  a holy  city,  it  is  still  more 
famous  in  Buddhist  tradition.  Either  way  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  the  name  of  Kasi  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  that  of  a city  very  much  nearer  to  Has- 
tinapur ; and  by  adopting  this  simple  hypothesis,  not 
only  does  the  whole  story  become  credible,  but 
actually  throws  further  light  upon  the  condition  of 
the  ancient  Kshatriyas  in  India. 

The  story  that  Blnshma  carried  away  the  three 
daughters  of  a neighbouring  Raja  to  become  wives 
to  his  young  half-brother  is,  however,  in  accordance 
with  the  rude  manners  of  the  Kshatriyas,  although 
the  statement  that  he  conquered  every  Raja  in  the 
city  borders  on  the  miraculous,  and  is  indeed  an 
interpolation  for  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  assign  a 
reason.  The  Kshatriyas  were  foreign  settlers,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  an  aboriginal  population ; 
and  they  had  probably  brought  with  them  but  few 
women  from  their  native  homes  beyond  the  Indus. 
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Under  such  circumstances  the  abduction  of  women 
was  to  be  expected,  and  indeed  appears  to  have 
been  very  common.  Even  the  Brahmanical  law- 
makers were  compelled  to  recognize  such  irregular 
proceedings,  inserting,  however,  a clause  that  no  one 
but  a Kshatriya  should  be  permitted  to  commit  such 
an  act,  and  that  even  a Kshatriya  would  not  be 
justified  unless  lie  had  first  overcome  all  the  friends 
and  kinsmen  of  the  damsel.10  Accordingly,  such 
being  the  law,  the  Brahmanical  compilers  were 
naturally  anxious  that  Bhfshma  should  appear  to 
comply  with  it,  even  at  the  expense  of  a miracle. 

The  next  point  worthy  of  attention  is  the  story 
of  Amba,  who  pleaded  that  she  could  not  marry 
Raja  Vichitra-vfrya  because  she  had  already  been 
betrothed  to  the  Raja  of  Salwa.  In  all  probability 
this  incident  is  a later  myth,  and  may  have  been 
inserted  at  the  same  time  that  the  name  of  Kasi  was 
apparently  substituted  for  that  of  some  city  less  dis- 
tant from  Hastimipur.  It  is  scarcely  compatible 
with  the  primitive  manners  of  the  patriarchal  age, 
to  which  the  story  of  the  great  war  evidently  be- 
longs ; and  it  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  idea  of  a 

10  The  Brahmanical  law  is  thus  stated  by  Manu  : — “ The  seizure  of  a maiden  by 
force  from  her  house,  while  she  weeps  and  calls  for  assistance,  after  her  kinsmen 
and  friends  have  been  slain  in  battle,  or  wounded,  and  their  houses  broken  open, 
is  the  marriage  styled  Rakshasa.”  Manu,  III.  33.  The  name  Rakshasa  was  in- 
discriminately applied  to  the  aboriginal  races,  and  consequently  the  origin  of  the 
custom  thus  sanctioned  by  Manu  is  to  he  found  in  the  wars  between  the  Aryans 
and  aborigines.  In  another  place  it  is  said  to  be  allowable  only  to  the  Kshaari- 
yas.  Comp.  Manu,  III.  24,  41.  The  distinction  between  a Rakshasa  and  a 
Gandharva  marriage  will  be  readily  perceived.  In  the  former  the  woman  was 
carried  away  by  force ; in  the  latter  the  connection  was  the  result  of  mutual  inclin- 
ation. 

The  scarcity  of  women  at  ITastinapur,  and  the  difficulty  of  forming  suitable 
alliances,  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  as  this  condition  of  society  may  have  led  to  the 
institution  of  polyandry,  and  judging  from  one  half-mythical  legend  seems  to  have 
led  indirectly  to  the  migration  of  a colony  of  Amazons  to  the  Raj  of  Hastinapur. 
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Swayamvara,  or  privilege  of  free  choice  on  the  part 
of  a daughter  of  a Raja.  Indeed,  the  father  of  Ambd 
could  scarcely  have  undertaken  to  celebrate  her 
Swayamvara  after  he  had  betrothed  her  to  another 
Raja.  The  legend,  however,  is  worth  preserving, 
as  illustrating  those  later  ideas  of  chastity  and  purity 
which  still  prevail  amongst  the  Hindus.11 

But  the  most  remarkable  incident  in  connection 
with  Raja  Vichitra-virya  is  the  alleged  intercourse 
between  Vyasa,  the  Brahman  sage,  and  the  Raja’s 
widows.  The  barbarous  custom  of  raising  up  sons 
to  a deceased  kinsman  certainly  prevailed  amongst 
the  ancient  Aryans.  It  is  frequently  enjoined  in 
Brahmanical  law,  but  is  prohibited  in  the  present 
age,  and  is  especially  prohibited  to  the  three  twice- 
born  castes  of  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  and  Sudras.13 
A similar  custom  was  also  recognized  by  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  indeed  is  common  to  many  nations  in  which 
an  undue  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  necessity  for 
the  birth  of  progeny  who  should  perpetuate  the 
family  name.  But  the  story  that  Vy&sa  was  the 
kinsman  selected  on  the  present  occasion,  and  that 
he  thus  became  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  Kauravas 
and  Pandavas  who  fought  in  the  great  war,  is  open 
to  the  gravest  suspicion ; and  a brief  consideration 
of  the  traditionary  life  of  the  sage,  and  the  quarter 
of  India  in  which  he  flourished,  will  suffice  to  prove 
that  the  story  is  a mythical  interpolation  of  a later 
age. 


11  The  country  of  Salwa  has  been  identified  with  a part  of  Rajasthan,  or 
Rajputana,  at  a considerable  distance  to  the  south-west  of  Ilastinhpur.  (See 
Wilson's  note,  Vishnu  1’urana,  p.  177.)  The  identification  of  the  locality  of  the 
present  myth  can  however  be  of  little  value. 

12  See  Colebrokc’s  Hindu  law,  VoL  II.  p.  466,  et  seq.  Traces  of  the  ancient 
custom  may  still  be  found  amongst  the  lower  orders  of  Hindus. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  remarked  that  history  of 

* ' INDIA. 

amongst  all  the  Br&hman  sages  of  antiquity  who  aro  piET  n. 
famous  for  their  learning,  their  austerities,  and  their  Tnulitionarv 
miracles,  few  can  be  compared  with  the  Rislii  Vyt'isa.  IhfVrra.Ur'*' 
The  real  history  of  this  Rislii  is,  however,  lost  in  a 
iunglc  of  legend.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  ille-  Born  of  a fish- 

J ° 0 . girl,  named  Mat- 

gitimate  son  of  a fish-girl,  named  Matsya,  who  was  ge^Ba8teru 
employed  as  a ferry-woman  on  one  of  the  many 
small  rivers  which  intersect  eastern  Bengal,  and  flow 
into  the  Brahmaputra.  The  native  country  of  Vydsa 
would  thus  correspond  to  the  modern  districts  of 
Dinajpur  and  Rangpur,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  and  situated  about  a thousand  miles 
from  Hastimipur.  His  original  name  was  Krishna-  identified  with 
Dwaipdyana,  but  having  become  famous  as  the  com-  Mahi’Bhtota. 
piler  of  the  Mahd  Blidrata  and  the  Vedas,  he  is 
widely  known  by  the  name  of  Vydsa,  or  “ the  ar- 
ranger/’ Other  Brahmans  probably  assisted  in  this 
gigantic  undertaking,  and  went  by  the  name  of 
Vydsa,  and  these  Vydsas  are  the  men  who  have 
falsified  the  Kshatriya  traditions  for  the  purpose  of 
promulgating  the  tenets  and  exalting  the  pretensions 
of  their  tribe.13 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  these  Brahmanical  Efforts  of  the 
compilers  has  been  to  persuade  the  Hindus  that  the  compiler  to  re- 

a a present  the  he- 

famous  heroes  of  the  Mahd  Bharata  were  descended  Bhlrat^d^ 
from  the  Brahmans.  It  has  already  been  seen  that 

13  In  the  Vishnu  Purana  there  is  a list  of  twenty-eight  Yyasas,  ending  with 
the  great  Muni  Krishna -Dwaipdyana,  who  is  popularly  regarded  as  the  author  of  the 
Mahh  Bharata,  although,  in  fact,  he  is  only  the  compiler  or  editor.  The  list,  how- 
ever, like  all  lists  of  names,  genealogical  or  otherwise,  which  have  heen  preserved 
in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus,  has  heen  so  garbled  by  the  Brahmans  as  to  be 
useless  for  the  purposes  of  history.  The  mythical  character  of  the  Puranie  list  of 
Yyasas  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  insertion  of  such  names  as  Brahma,  Manu, 

Tama,  and  Indra!  It  should  be  added  that  these  names  are  not  merely  patrony- 
mics which  might  possibly  have  been  applied  to  different  sages,  but  evidently  refer 
to  the  gods  themselves. 
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as  the  Kshatriyas  boasted  that  they  had  descended 
from  the  Moon,  the  Brdhmans  added  to  the  myth 
by  declaring  that  the  Moon  itself  was  begotten  by 
a Brahman  Rislii.  In  the  present  instance  they 
state  that  Matsya,  the  fish-girl  of  eastern  Bengal, 
was  identical  with  Satyavatf,  the  damsel  who  mar- 
ried Raja  Santanu  at  Hastimipur ; that  Satyavatf 
was  the  mother  of  Vydsa  by  an  illicit  amour  prior 
to  her  marriage ; and  that  Vy&sa  was  the  kinsman 
who  was  invited  to  raise  up  sons  to  the  deceased 
Raja.  The  reason  for  this  myth  is  obvious.  Two 
of  the  sons  who  were  subsequently  born,  namely, 
Dhritarashtra  and  Pandu,  ultimately  became  great 
Rajas,  and  the  fathers  of  the  men  who  fought  in 
the  great  war.  The  supernatural  details  which  the 
compilers  have  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering this  myth  acceptable  to  the  Hindus,  suffi- 
ciently betray  the  whole  design.  A fish  is  said  to 
have  carried  away  in  its  stomach  the  germ  of  a boy 
and  girl,  of  whom  a Raja  was  the  father.  Subse- 
quently, the  fish  was  caught  by  a fisherman,  who 
found  the  boy  and  girl  alive  in  its  stomach,  and 
sent  the  boy  to  the  Raja,  and  brought  up  the  girl 
as  his  own  daughter.  The  girl  grew  up  and  was 
employed  to  ferry  passengers  across  a river.  She 
was  very  handsome,  but  had  a very  fishy  smell  ; 
and  a famous  Rislii,  named  Par.isara,  fell  in  love 
with  her,  and  induced  her  to  yield  to  his  desires  by 
promising  to  remove  the  fishy  smell,  and  to  restoro 
her  virginity.  The  intercourse  took  place  beneath 
a cloud  of  thick  darkness,  which  the  pious  Rislii 
produced  by  a miracle  in  order  to  escape  observa- 
tion, and  immediately  afterwards  the  ferry-girl  gave 
birth  to  a son,  who,  in  a few  moments,  became  a 
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full-grown  man.  This  son  was  Vyasa,  and  lie  told  history  op 
his  mother  that  he  was  going  off  to  the  jungle  to  pAet  ii. 
spend  his  whole  life  in  devotion  ; but  that  it  ever 
she  required  his  services,  she  had  only  to  wish  tor 
his  presence,  upon  which  he  would  instantly  appear 
before  her.  Accordingly,  he  went  away,  whilst  his 
mother  found  that  her  fishy  smell  was  changed  to  a 
delicious  perfume,  and  that  she  was  a virgin  as  before. 
Subsequently,  she  became  the  wife  of  Raja  S&ntanu 
under  the  circumstances  described  ; and  when  Raja 


Vichitra-vfrya  died  childless,  she  thought  of  Vysisa, 
who  immediately  appeared  and  did  her  bidding. 

This  preposterous  myth  is  not  only  a manifest  Tena^tyofBin- 
falsehood,  but  its  whole  tone  is  so  widely  different 
from  that  of  the  Kshatriya  tradition,  that  it  is  diffi-  ligions  myste- 

J ries,  which  can- 

cult  to  understand  how  the  two  could  have  been  '“lhb0eut°^tod 
possibly  amalgamated.  In  the  present  place  it  has  piety' 
been  shorn  of  many  details  still  more  extravagant 
and  repulsive,  but  it  may  yet  serve  as  a fair  specimen 
of  the  Brahmanical  fables  which  abound  in  the  Maha 
Blnlrata.  At  the  same  time  this  fable,  like  every 
other  which  has  found  its  way  into  the  sacred  books, 
is  implicitly  believed  by  the  Hindus.  The  ignor- 
ance of  the  masses  as  regards  the  actual  geography 
of  India  has  enabled  the  Brahmanical  compilers  to 
ignore  the  vast  tract  of  land,  at  least  a thousand 
miles,  which  intervenes  between  the  native  country 
of  Vyasa  and  the  city  of  Hastinapur;  whilst  the 
gross  superstition  of  the  people  has  induced  them  to 
give  the  most  entire  and  unquestioning  credence  to 
any  fable  or  miracle  however  monstrous,  provided  Frequent  ap- 

...  n A pearances  of  the 

only  that  it  be  represented  as  a reheuous  mystery,  mythical  vy^a, 
or  as  an  article  of  faith  which  cannot  be  doubted  S™?,tund 
without  heinous  sin.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked  Maha  Bharata. 
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that  having  once  foisted  Vydsa  upon  the  royal  house 
of  Bh&rata,  the  sage  becomes  ever  afterwards  an 
important  personage  in  the  Epic.  He  is  introduced 
upon  all  occasions,  and  generally  in  a supernatural 
manner,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  wearisome  advice 
of  a Brahmanical  character,  or  relating  some  tedious 
and  unmeaning  legend.  Practically,  however,  his 
presence  is  never  necessary  to  the  story,  and  the 
Brahmanical  interpolations  respecting  this  sage  can 
be  generally  eliminated  from  the  Kshatriya  tradition 
without  any  mutilation  of  the  more  authentic  le- 
gend.14 

By  rejecting  the  myth  that  Vydsa  was  the  son 
of  the  dowager  Rani,  and  accepting  the  hypothesis 
that  some  other  kinsman  performed  the  duty  of  rais- 
ing up  sons  to  the  deceased  Raja,  the  original  Ksha- 
triya tradition  is  at  once  perceptible,  and  moreover 
displays  a truthfulness  to  human  nature  which  throws 
a new  light  upon  the  barbarous  custom  with  which 
it  is  connected.  In  the  beautiful  story  of  Ruth  this 
barbarity  does  not  appear,  for  her  husband  had  been 

14  One  circumstance  may  seem  to  militate  against  the  hypothesis  which  refers 
Vyasa  to  eastern  Bengal,  namely,  that  there  are  apparently  two  countries  entitled 
Matsya,  one  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeypur  in  Raj  pu tana.  The  word 
Matsya,  however,  signifies  “ fish,”  and  not  only  is  eastern  Bengal  eminently  a fish 
country,  but  local  tradition  is  very  strong  in  favour  of  its  being  the  birth-place  of 
Vyasa.  These  conditions  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeypur. 

It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  difficulty  of  approximating  to  truth  in 
geographical  identification  is  somewhat  appalling.  Local  tradition  will  sometimes 
settle  the  question,  but  even  that  is  frequently  untrustworthy,  for  the  local  tradi- 
tions of  widely  distant  countries  will  often  refer  to  one  and  the  same  event.  Thus 
it  will  appear  hereafter  that  in  the  case  of  a country  named  Yiri'ita,  local  tradition 
is  equally  strong  in  Guzerat  and  Bengal ; and  the  capital  of  this  perplexing 
country  is  still  called  Matsya.  As  for  the  Pundits,  I have  found  men  who  may 
be  almost  said  to  have  the  whole  of  the  Mahfi  Bhfirata  and  Rfimfiyana  by  henrt, 
and  yet  with  the  exception  of  a few  prominent  places  they  are  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  geography.  I once  put  a few  questions  of  the  kind  to  a very  learned  Pundit 
through  a third  party,  and  his  reply  was  most  significant.  “ I am  sixty-five  years 
of  age,”  he  said,  “ and  I was  never  asked  for  such  information  before.” 
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dead  a long  time,  and  the  poor  widow  was  anxious  history  op 

• INDIA 

to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Boaz.  But  for  a widow  part  ii. 
to  be  compelled  to  receive  a strange  man  whilst  her  ~ 
grief  is  still  fresh,  is  foreign  to  the  womanly  instinct ; 
and  this  disinclination  is  exquisitely  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  the  two  widows  of  the  deceased  Raja. 

The  aspect  of  the  kinsman  is  said  to  have  excited  significant  ter- 
their  alarm,15  and  thus  has  given  rise  to  the  curious  wldows- 
tradition  of  the  birth  of  the  blind  Dhritaraslitra,  the 
pale  Pandu,  and  the  slave-born  Vidura. 

The  fourth  legend,  which  refers  to  Pandu  and  ,Lp«en.d of 

Dhritar&slitra,  is  chiefly  of  importance  as  bringing  Dhritarftshtnu 
their  respective  sons  upon  the  stage,  who  were  known 
as  the  Pandavas  and  Kauravas,  and  who  ultimately 
engaged  in  the  famous  war  which  forms  the  leading 
subject  in  the  Maha  Bhiirata.  The  narrative  is  as 
follows : — 


When  Dhritaraslitra,  the  blind,  and  Pandu,  the  pale,  Education  of  the 

r three  sons 

and  \ idura,  the  slave-born,  were  yet  boys,  they  were  care-  raised  up  to  vi- 

J J ’ J chitra-virya. 

fully  educated  by  their  uncle  Bhishma ; and  they  were 
taught  the  rules  of  good  conduct  and  polite  manners,  and 
practised  in  the  use  of  arms.  And  Bhishma  ruled  the  Raj  pandu  installed 
until  they  should  be  grown ; but  when  they  were  of  suffi- 
cient age,  Dhritarashtra  was  set  aside  because  of  his  blind- 
ness, and  Yidura  because  his  mother  was  a slave.  So  the 
Raj  fell  to  Pandu,  and  he  was  installed  by  Bhishma  as  Raja 
of  Bharata. 

After  this  Raja  Pandu  married  two  wives,  and  their  Pandu  marries 

-rr  / , , r,  , , _T  T_  , two  wives,  Kunti 

names  were  Kunti  and  Madn.  .Now  Kunti  was  theandMadri. 

adopted  daughter  of  Kunti-bhoja,  a Raja  who  dwelt  in  the 
Yindhya  mountains,  but  her  real  father  was  Sura,  the 
grandfather  of  Krishna,  and  she  became  the  wife  of  Pandu 


15  In  the  Maha  Bharata  the  terror  of  the  women  is  said  to  have  been  excited 
at  the  gaunt  aspect  of  the  sage,  who  was  wasted  away  with  religious  austerities. 
The  details  are  related  at  great  length  and  with  much  simplicity  in  the  poem,  but 
are  not  suited  to  the  tastes  of  European  readers. 
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history  of  because  sbe  had  chosen  him  at  her  Swayamvara.  But 
--  Madri  was  a lady  of  the  Madra  country,  whom  Bhishma  had 

bought  with  money  and  jewels  from  her  brother  Salya,  who 

was  the  Raja  of  Madra. 

Reign  of  Pandu.  This  Raja  Pandu  was  a mighty  warrior,  and  he  carried 
on  many  wars,  and  conquered  many  countries,  so  that  in 
his  time  the  Raj  was  as  great  and  glorious  as  it  was  in  the 
pandu  devotes  old  time  of  Raja  Bharata.16  But  Raja  Pandu  was  much 

himself  to  hunt-  . . 

ing;in the Hima-  given  to  hunting,  and  when  some  years  had  passed  away, 
he  went  away  with  his  two  wives  to  the  Himalaya  mountains. 
Five  sons  of  and  spent  his  time  in  hunting  deer.  And  five  sons  were 
as  the  Pdndavas.  porn  to  Pandu,  namely,  three  sons  by  Kunti,  and  two  sons 
by  Madri,  and  their  names  were  Yudhishthira,  Bhlma, 
atage  CUrsedby  Arjuna,  Nakula,  and  Sahadeva.  And  it  so  happened  that 
one  day  Pandu  shot  his  arrows  at  two  deer ; and  the  two 
deer  were  a Brahman  sage  and  his  wife,  who  were  accom- 
panying together  in  that  form  ; and  the  Brahman  assumed 
his  proper  shape  and  cursed  Pandu  that  he  should  die  in 
Takes  the  vow  of  the  embrace  of  one  of  his  wives.  Then  Pdndu  took  the 
vow  of  a Bralimachari,  and  gave  all  his  wealth  and  goods  to 
the  Brahmans,  and  lived  apart  from  his  wives  ; but  one  day 
he  sought  the  company  of  his  wife  Madri,  and  he  perished 
in  her  arms  according  to  the  curse  of  the  sage. 

When  Raja  Pandu  had  thus  died,  his  sous  built  up  a 
funeral  pile  on  which  to  burn  his  dead  body,  and  his  wives 
disputed  together  as  to  which  of  them  should  burn  herself 
alive  upon  the  pile  with  the  dead  body  of  the  Raja.  And 
Kunti  said  : — “ I must  burn  myself  with  the  Raja,  for  I was 
his  first  wife  and  his  chief  Rani.”  But  Madri  said  : — “ Not 
so,  for  I was  his  favourite  wife,  and  he  died  out  of  love 
for  me.”  And  the  Brahmans  who  were  there  listened  to 
all  that  the  two  women  had  to  say,  and  they  decided  in 


celibacy. 


His  death. 


M&dri,  younger 
wife  of  Pandu, 
burns  herself 
alive  with  her 
dead  husband. 


10  Raja  Pindu  is  said  to  have  undertaken  a great  campaign,  which  would 
have  extended  his  empire  over  all  Hindustan,  from  the  Punjab  to  Bengal,  and  from 
the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  to  the  Vindhya  mountains.  The  Dasarnas,  or  people 
of  the  Ten  Forts,  cannot  be  identified,  though  Professor  II.  II.  Wilson  thinks  that 
they  may  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chattisgurh  in  the  Central  Provinces 
(see  Wilson’s  note,  Vishnu  Purina,  p.  186).  Magadhh  corresponds  to  the  modern 
Bahar.  Mithila  is  the  modern  TirhCit,  famous  as  the  birth-place  of  Siti,  the  wife 
of  llama. 
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favour  of  Mddrf.  So  Madri  laid  herself  upon  the  pilo  by  history  of 
the  side  of  hor  dead  husband,  and  perished  in  the  fire.  paut1!!. 

Meantime  the  blind  Dhritardshtra  had  reigned  over  the  r~ r~T 

° _ Rcifrn  of  tlu> 

Raj  of  Bhdrata,  and  ho  sent  messengers  to  the  Raja  of 
Gandhdra,  to  ask  for  his  daughter  Gandhari  in  marriage. 

And  the  Raja  of  Gandhdra  betrothed  his  daughter  to  Marries  Gdnd- 
Dhritardshtra ; and  when  tho  damsel  heard  that  she  was  story  of  Gami- 
betrothed  to  a blind  husband,  she  tied  a handkerchief  ji^Henseir0* U_ 
round  her  eyes,  so  that  she  might  bo  like  unto  her  lord. 

And  Gandhari  was  conducted  to  the  city  of  Hastindpur  by 
her  brother  Sakuni,  and  married  to  Raja  Dhritardshtra, 
according  to  the  ordinance;  and  thenceforward  she  ever 
remained  blindfold  in  the  presence  of  her  husband  Dhritar- 
dshtra. And  Gandhari  gave  birth  to  a family  of  sons,  who  SonsofDimtar- 
i T_  pi-  T7-  ..  . ftshtraand 

were  named  Kauravas  after  their  ancestor  Kuru,  to  distin-  Gdndhdri, 

known  as  tho 

guish  them  from  the  Pdndavas  or  sons  of  Pdndu.  And  the  Kauravas. 
eldest  of  her  sons  was  named  Duryodhana,  and  the  chief 
among  his  brethren  was  Duhsdsana. 

Now  when  Madri  had  burnt  herself  with  the  dead  body  Kunti  arrives  at 

. / J Ilastinapurwitli 

of  Raia  Pandu,  Kunti,  the  first  wife,  set  out  to  return  to  the  the  five  sons  of 

J . Hindu. . 

city  of  Hastindpur,  accompanied  by  the  five  sons  of  the  de- 
ceased Raja.  And  Kunti  and  the  five  Pdndavas  arrived  at 
the  palace,  and  told  the  blind  Raja  Dhritardshtra  how  his 
brother  Pdndu  had  perished  in  the  jungle.  And  Raja  Dhri- 
tardshtra wept  much  at  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  brother, 
and  duly  performed  the  funeral  rites  of  bathing  and  offering 
oblations  of  water  to  the  soul  of  the  deceased  Pdndu.  And 
he  received  his  sister-in-law  Kunti  and  the  five  Pdndavas  Tho  Pandavas 
with  much  affection,  and  they  took  up  their  abode  in  his  palace' with  the 
palace  along  with  Gandhari  and  the  Kauravas.  Kaura\as. 

The  foregoing  legend  demands  some  considera-  Review 0f  the 
don.  Pdndu  is  said  to  have  obtained  the  Rai,  be-  oTiSn  ami"d 

iTi  it-  J Dhritardshtra. 

)ause  his  elder  brother  was  blind,  and  ins  younger 
mother  was  the  son  of  a slave  girl,  a Sudra.  But 
t seems  difficult  to  understand  why  the  younger 
mother  should  have  been  taken  into  consideration. 

Hie  white  complexion  of  Pandu  was  however  re-  ^iepder.probably 
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history  of  garded  as  a blemish,  and  was  probably  indicative  of 
PAB-fn.  leprosy.  Accordingly  it  may  be  inferred  that  Pandu 
would  have  been  excluded  like  Dhritardshtra,  had  it 
not  so  happened  that  Yidura  was  begotten  upon  a 
slave. 

Suspicious  de-  The  marriages  of  Pandu  are  also  deserving  of 

tails  respecting  ° ° 

rlages! s mar"  notice.  Kunti  was  his  first  and  most  celebrated  wife, 

daughter  of  the  but  her  origin  is  involved  in  some  obscurity.  She 

Raja  of  the  , ill  i*  - *11 

Dekian”1  the  1S  Saic^  have  been  the  daughter  of  Kunti-bhoja,  a 
Chieftain  in  the  Yindhya  mountains,  and  to  have 
chosen  Pandu  for  her  husband  at  her  Swayamvara. 
The  statement  as  regards  her  birth  seems  not  alto- 
gether improbable.  The  Bhojas,  of  whom  her  father 
was  Chieftain,  were  a rude  race  who  appear  to  have 
preceded  the  Rajputs  and  to  have  occupied  the 
Yindhya  mountains  in  the  Malwa  country,17  and  it 
is  just  possible  that  Pandu  obtained  a wife  from  such 
a family.  But  the  statement  that  Kunti  chose  Pandu 
at  her  Swayamvara  is  open  to  suspicion,  for  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  that  she  should  of  her  own  accord 
have  chosen  a man  for  her  husband  who  was  white 
complexioned,  or  who,  in  other  words,  presented  the 
appearance  of  a leper.  But  another  statement  is 

Myththat Kunti  added  which  is  still  more  questionable.  She  is  said 

was  the  daugh-  A 

granrtfati^’rof5  f°  have  been  the  daughter,  not  of  Kunti-bhoja,  but 

Kmiina.  0f  a Chieftain  named  Sura,  who  belonged  to  the  Y&- 
dava  tribe ; and  it  is  added  that  Sura  and  Kunti- 
bhoja  were  friends,  and  that  the  latter  was  childless, 
and  therefore  Sura  presented  him  with  Kuntf,  whilst 
still  an  infant,  to  bring  up  as  his  own  daughter. 

origin  or  the  Now  Sura  was  the  grandfather  of  the  celebrated 

17  Comp.  Wilson’s  note  to  Vishnu  Purina,  pp.  186,  418.  The  tribe  of  Bhojas 
are  said  to  be  still  represented  by  the  Dhar  Eajas.  Relics  of  the  tribe  may  also 
be  found  in  western  Bal'.ar. 
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Krishna,  and  the  improbable  story  of  his  giving  his  history  of 
infant  daughter  to  the  Blioja  chieftain  seems  to  be  a part  ii. 
myth,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the 
family  of  Krishna  with  that  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Malui  Bluirata.  The  extraordinary  history  of  Krishna  Aimorth«Bwh- 

. , * manical  com- 

botli  as  a warrior  and  a god  will  form  the  subject  j^Bh^a 
of  consideration  hereafter ; but  it  may  be  generally  Jhe’woXh^f 
stated  that  his  worship  was  adopted  by  the  Brdh-  connect  the  tra- 

*■  x " dit  ions  of  Krish- 

mans,  and  that  the  Brahmanical  compilers  of  the  fhAlhlrau6 of 
Malui  Bluirata  especially  inculcated  the  worship  of family- 
Krishna  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  Accordingly 
throughout  the  Malui  Bluirata  they  have  endeavoured 
to  combine  as  far  as  possible  the  traditionary  history 
of  Krishna  with  that  of  the  heroes  who  fought  in  the 
great  war,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  they  have 
brouo-ht  in  the  mythical  history  of  Vydsa.  There  is  Contrast  be- 

0 ^ J J tween  the  his- 

however  a difference  between  the  two  attempts  which  ^ 

is  highly  significant.  The  traditions  of  Krishna  are  fabi “ re-" 

to  a great  extent  historical,  and  true  to  human  na-  speai“D 
ture,  but  those  relating  to  Vyasa  are  mythical  in- 
ventions of  a supernatural  character.  The  result  is 
that  whilst  it  is  easy  to  eliminate  the  myths  referring 
to  Vyasa,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  traditions  of 
Krishna  from  those  of  Bluirata ; and  thus,  whilst  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conviction  that  there  is  no 
real  connection  between  the  two  series,  it  is  better, 
where  absolute  proof  is  not  forthcoming,  to  permit 
the  connection  to  stand. 

The  story  of  the  marriage  of  Pandu  to  his  second  Madri,  the  sister 

..  ..  . , ..  .of  a Raja  of  Ma- 

wite  Macln  is  perhaps  less  open  to  suspicion.  Madra  dm  on  the 

A L southern  siope 

is  the  ancient  name  for  Bhootan,  and  there  seems  ?“£?  Hiuii‘ 
some  reason  for  believing  that  Madri  belonged  to 
one  of  the  mountain  tribes  occupying  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Himdlayas,  but  probably  much  further 
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to  the  westward  than  the  country  of  Bhootan.  She  was 
purchased  with  money  and  jewels  from  her  brother 
Salya,  who  is  described  as  the  Raja  of  Madra;  and 
the  customs  attributed  to  the  people  of  his  country 
are  precisely  of  that  depraved  character  which  pre- 
vails to  this  day  amongst  the  tribes  of  the  Himalayas. 
They  indulged  in  promiscuous  intercourse  without 
regard  to  relationship.  They  would  eat  flesh  and 
drink  wine  until  they  were  drunk,  and  then  would 
dance  together  in  a medley.  If  victorious  in  a battle 
they  never  gave  quarter  to  the  enemy ; but  if  they 
were  defeated  they  made  over  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren to  the  conquerors  without  shame  or  concern.18 

The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  marriages 
of  Pdndu  are  somewhat  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  statement  that  he  obtained  one  wife  from  the 
Vindhya  mountains,  and  another  from  Bhootan,  is 
open  to  suspicion  ; whilst  the  further  statement  that 
Kunti  was  the  real  daughter  of  Sura,  and  only  the 
adopted  daughter  of  Kunti-bhoja,  is  apparently 
mythical.19  The  compilers  of  the  Main!  Blnirata 
have  3o  frequently  tampered  with  the  text  for  the 
purpose  of  associating  Krishna  or  his  family  with  that 
of  the  Pandavas,  that  it  is  difficult  to  accept  state- 
ments which  have  that  object  in  view.  For  the 

11  See  the  charges  brought  by  Kama  against  Salya  on  the  seventeenth  day  of 
the  great  war. 

19  The  only  circumstances  under  which  female  adoption  is  recognized  by  the 
Ilindbs  is  in  the  case  of  prostitutes  and  dancing  girls,  who  arc  permitted  to  adopt 
daughters  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  up  to  their  own  profession. 

The  traditions  respecting  Krishna  and  his  family  have  been  so  extensively 
garbled  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  facts.  Krishna’s  real  parents  are  said 
to  have  been  Vasudcva,  a chief  of  the  Yadavas,  and  Devaki,  a damsel  of  the  royal 
family  of  the  Bhojas,  reigning  at  Mathurk , whilst  his  apparent  parents  were 
N anda  and  Yasodk,  a cowherd  and  cowhcrdess  dwelling  at  Gokula.  It  will  be 
seen  hereafter  that  the  reverse  is  probably  the  truth ; that  he  was  really  the  son 
of  a cowherd,  hst  that  his  biographers  invented  an  absurd  and  impossible  myth  for 
the  purpose  of  assigning  to  him  a nobler  parentage. 
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present,  therefore,  the  parentage  of_Kuntf  must  be  history  op 
regarded  as  altogether  doubtful.  past  ii. 

The  history  of  Pdndu’s  life  in  the  jungle  is  filled  „ , . , 

J _ J ° Mythical  ac- 

with  mythical  details,  which  are  introduced  for  the  of 
sole  purpose  of  ascribing  supernatural  powers  to  a fmlgie. 111  thu 
Brdhman’s  curse.  He  is  said  to  have  departed  with 
his  two  wives  to  the  southern  slope  of  the  Himalayas 
for  the  sake  of  indulging  his  passion  for  hunting  ; 
but  in  all  probability  he  retired  on  account  of  his 
leprosy.20  The  remaining  details  of  his  life  might  Absurd  details 
well  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  wild  idea  of  a ticism- 
sage  taking  the  form  of  a deer,  and  the  ostentatious 
statement  that  Fandu  gave  all  his  property  to  the 
Brdhmans,  are  equally  unworthy  of  criticism.  But  Self-sacrifice  of 

l l • l 1 • T»  Madri  on  ,ho 

the  statement  that  Madia  perished  with  Pandu  upon 

the  funeral  pile  demands  some  consideration.  The  o^inai  idea  of 

original  idea  of  Satf  was  simply  that  of  sending  lcySnsfstth0 

a favourite  wife  to  keep  company  with  her  husband 

after  death.  When  the  ancient  Scythians  buried  a 

king,  they  strangled  one  of  his  concubines,  and 

buried  her  with  him,  together  with  his  cup-bearer, 

cook,  groom,  waiting-man,  messenger,  and  favourite 

horses.21  Amongst  the  Thracians  there  existed  a 

still  more  significant  custom.  Every  Thracian  had  Thracian  cus- 

J tom  of  choosing 

several  wives,  and  whenever  a man  died,  a sharp  ^ebest-beioved 


24  A curious  Buddliist  legend  respecting  the  retirement  of  both  a Princess  and 
a Baja  on  account  of  leprosy  is  to  be  found  in  the  Mahawansi.  A Princess  named 
Priya  in  the  city  of  Kapila  was  seized  with  white  leprosy,  and  was  taken  to  a dis- 
tant jungle,  and  placed  in  a large  cave  where  she  was  supplied  with  fire,  fuel,  and 
all  kinds  of  food.  At  the  same  time  Bama,  Baja  of  Benares,  was  seized  with  the 
same  disorder,  and  abandoned  his  Eaj,  and  retired  to  the  same  jungle.  Subse- 
quently he  found  a remedy  in  the  root,  leaves,  fruit,  and  hark  of  a certain  tree,  and 
his  body  became  as  pure  as  gold.  Ultimately  he  fell  in  with  Priya,  cured  her 
leprosy,  and  married  her,  and  they  resided  in  the  city  of  Koli. 

21  Herodotus,  IV.  71.  The  same  idea  is  brought  forward  in  the  story  of  the 
adventures  of  the  Phndavas  during  the  thirteenth  year  of  their  exile  in  the  city  of 
Virata,  which  will  appear  further  on. 
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contest  ensued  between  bis  wives  as  to  which  of 
them  he  loved  the  best.  On  such  an  occasion  a 
number  of  men  and  women  assembled  to  hear  the 
dispute,  and  finally  settle  the  question ; and  when 
the  best-beloved  woman  had  been  chosen,  she  re- 
ceived the  praises  of  all  present,  and  was  then  slain 
over  the  grave  by  her  next  of  kin,  and  buried  with 
her  husband,  whilst  all  the  others  are  said  to  have 
been  sorely  grieved  at  not  being  thought  worthy  to 
follow  their  husbands.22  The  legend  of  the  Sati  of 
Mddri  is  precisely  of  this  character.  Mddri  dis- 
putes the  honour  with  Kunti,  and  urges  the  circum- 
stances of  her  husband’s  death  as  a proof  that  she 
was  the  best-beloved,  after  which  she  sacrificed  her- 
self upon  the  funeral  pile.23  How  this  extraordinary 
rite  became  sublimed  into  a religious  duty  will  be 
considered  hereafter. 

As  regards  the  birth  of  the  five  sons  of  Pan  du 
an  extraordinary  myth  has  been  inserted  in  the 
Mali  a Blnirata,  which  lias  not  been  incorporated  in 
the  foregoing  text,  but  which  may  be  briefly  in- 


22  Herodotus,  V.  5. 

23  The  extraordinary  self-sacrifice  of  M adri  is  not  without  its  parallel  in 
modern  times.  In  1862,  a horrible  case  occurred  in  Rajputana.  A wandering 
Ilhat  and  beggar  died  in  a Tillage  at  Jodhpur.  His  wife,  aged  twenty-two,  was 
not  with  him  at  the  time,  but  arrived  at  the  village  one  evening  six  days  after- 
wards, accompanied  by  her  husband’s  brother.  She  then  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  her  husband  was  dead,  and  at  once  declared  her  intention  of  becoming 
Sati ; but  she  is  said  to  have  been  dissuaded  by  her  husband’s  relations,  and  to 
have  retired  for  the  night,  having  apparently  abandoned  the  idea.  In  the  night 
her  brother-in-law  heard  her  moving,  and  saw  that  she  was  collecting  wood  for  a 
funeral  pile.  Accordingly  he  assisted  her,  and  when  the  pile  was  finished  the 
poor  woman  seated  herself  upon  it,  whilst  her  brother-in-law  set  it  on  fire.  At 
early  dawn  the  people  of  the  village  saw  the  blaze,  and  came  up  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  when  they  found  that  the  woman  had  burnt  herself  to  death  upon  the 
pile. 

The  legend,  however,  respecting  the  Sati  of  M&dri  is  not  altogether  without 
suspicion,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only  instance  recorded  in  connection  with  the 
family  of  llhhrata.  Neither  the  widow  of  Shntanu  nor  the  widows  of  Vichitrn- 
virya  perished  upon  the  funeral  pile. 
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dicated  here.  It  is  said  that  Panda  never  had  any  ihstory  of 
children,  and  that  when  lie  took  the  vows  of  celi-  piKT  ii. 
bacy  he  permitted  his  two  wives  to  invite  the  gods 
to  their  embraces.  Accordingly  Kuntf  became  the 
mother  of  Yudhishthira  by  Dharma,  or  personified 
virtue ; of  Bhima,  by  V&yu,  the  god  of  wind ; and 
of  Arjuna,  by  Indra,  the  sovereign  of  the  gods.  In 
like  manner,  Madri  became  the  mother  of  Nakula 
and  Sahadeva  by  the  two  Aswins.  This  myth  fur- 
nishes a valuable  illustration  of  the  interpolating 
process  which  has  been  carried  on  by  the  compilers 
of  the  Malid  Blnfrata ; a process  which  has  hitherto 
been  unimpeached  by  the  Hindus,  although  replete 
with  senseless  contradictions.  Thus  in  the  more  Paipabiecont™- 

dictions  in  the 

mythical  portions  of  the  Maha  Bh&rata,  the  sage 
Vyasa  constantly  appears  as  the  grandfather  and  Maiui  Bharata’ 
protector  of  the  Pandavas,  whilst  the  Pandavas  oc- 
casionally assume  to  be  the  sons  of  the  gods  speci- 
fied. At  the  same  time,  in  the  more  authentic  por- 
tions the  Pandavas  are  invariably  alluded  to  as  the 
undoubted  sons  of  Pandu. 

The  marriage  of  Dhritarashtra  and  Gandhdri  is  significance  of 

• . ~ 0 . . the  marriage  of 

significant  from  a totally  different  point  of  view. 

Gandhari  came  from  the  Gandhara  country,  and  the 
history  of  the  Gandharians  is  somewhat  remarkable. 

They  were  a cognate  race  with  the  Kshatriyas,  The  Gandhari- 

- _ . . . . ans  a famous 

and  fought  m the  army  of  Xerxes  (b.c.  480 ) pe°p'e- whose 

J \ / name  is  still  pre- 

armed with  bows  of  cane  and  short  spears,  and  ^hlrl in  Kai1' 

were  associated  with  the  Indians.24  Originally  they 
appear  to  have  occupied  Cabul  on  the  upper  Indus, 
but  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  the  Christian 
era  they  migrated  to  the  westward,  where  their 


24  Herodotus,  VII.  64,  66. 
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name  is  still  preserved  in  the  modern  province  of 
Kandahar.25  Dhritarashtra,  therefore,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  intermarried,  like  his  successors,  with 
the  women  of  Hindustan ; but  he  seems  to  have 
sent  for  a wife  from  the  country  of  his  ancestors,  in 
the  same  way  that  Isaac  and  Jacob  sought  for  wives 
in  the  family  of  Nalior.  The  result  was  that  he  did 
not  indulge  in  polygamy  ; and  it  will  be  seen  here- 
after that  Gandhdri  held  a position  of  equality  with 
her  husband,  which  corresponded  with  the  Aryan 
idea  of  marriage.26  The  sons  of  Dhritar&shtra  and 
Gandluiri  were  called  Kauravas  after  their  ancestor 
Kuru,  the  son  of  Ilastin ; and  it  is  by  this  term 
that  they  are  generally  distinguished  from  the 
Pandavas,  or  sons  of  Pandu.27 


25  See  Professor  Rawlinson’s  learned,  and  valuable  Essay  on  the  obscure  tribes 
contained  within  the  empire  of  Xerxes.  Itawlinson’s  edition  of  Herodotus, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  175. 

26  Dhritarashtra  is  said  to  have  had  another  son,  named  Yuyutsu,  by  a woman 
of  the  Vaisya  caste ; but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  existence  of 
Yuyutsu  is  purely  mythical.  According  to  the  tradition  all  the  sons  of  Dhrita- 
rashtra  were  killed  in  the  great  war  ; and  the  repugnance  felt  at  the  idea  that  he 
should  die  without  a son  seems  to  have  led  to  the  introduction  of  Yuyutsu.  The 
point  will  be  further  noticed  hereafter. 

27  Another  Bralimanical  myth  of  the  usual  type  has  been  inserted  in  this  part 
of  the  Kshatriya  tradition,  for  the  sake  of  glorifying  the  miraculous  powers  of  that 
imaginary  and  unreal  personage,  the  sage  Vyksa.  Gkndhkri  is  said  to  have  owed 
the  existence  of  her  family  to  the  interposition  of  this  sage.  Having  on  one 
occasion  hospitably  entertained  Vyksa,  he  offered  her  a boon,  upon  whieh  she  re- 
quested that  she  might  become  the  mother  of  a hundred  sons.  Accordingly  after 
two  years’  gestation,  she  produced  a lump  of  flesh,  which  Vyksa  divided  into  a 
hundred  and  ono  pieces,  and  placed  in  as  many  jars,  nnd  the  sons  were  ulti- 
mately born  from  the  jars  ! 
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EARLY  FEUDS  AT  HASTINAPUR. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  group  of  legends 
which  refer  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Kauravas  and 
Pdndavas,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  into  consider- 
ation those  which  are  connected  with  the  early 
rivalry  which  broke  out  between  the  sons  of  Dliri- 
tanislitra  and  the  sons  of  Pandu,  and  which  led  to 
the  first  exile  of  the  Pdndavas.  This  second  series 
of  legends,  although  somewhat  interlarded  with 
mythical  matter,  is  of  considerable  historical  value. 
It  throws  light  upon  the  so-called  education  which 
prevailed  in  the  Vedic  age.  It  illustrates  the  re- 
lations which  subsisted  between  the  Aryan  settlers 
and  the  original  inhabitants.  It  also  comprises  a 
curious  account  of  an  exhibition  of  arms,  which  was 
evidently  the  origin  of  the  later  tournament.  The 
main  incidents  of  this  portion  of  the  narrative  may 
be  thus  indicated. 

1st,  Jealousies  between  the  Raima vas  and  Pan- 
davas,  and  attempt  of  Duryodhana  to  take  the  life 
of  Blnrna. 

2nd,  Education  of  the  Kauravas  and  Pandavas 
by  Drona. 

3rd,  Legend  of  the  son  of  the  Bhll  Raja,  and 
his  skill  in  archery. 
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Attempt  of  Dur- 
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Bhtma’s  escape 
to  the  city  of 
Serpents. 


Bhima’s  great 
strength. 
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foregoing  le- 
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Mythical  cha- 
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escape  from 
Duryodhaua. 


4th,  Exhibition  of  arms  at  Hastinapur. 

5th,  Legend  of  the  birth  of  Kama. 

6th,  War  against  Drupada,  Raja  of  Panclnlla. 

7th,  Rivalry  between  Yudhishthira  and  Duryod- 
hana  for  the  post  of  Yuvaraja. 

The  narrative  of  the  jealousies  between  the 
Kauravas  and  Pandavas,  and  the  attempt  of  Dur- 
yodhana  to  take  the  life  of  Bhfma,  may  now  be 
related  as  follows  : — 

After  this  the  Kauravas  and  the  Pandavas  were  brought 
up  together  in  the  old  palace  at  Hastinapur,  and  they  sported 
together,  and  were  taught  together,  without  any  favour 
being  shown  to  any  one  more  than  to  the  others ; but  from 
the  days  of  their  early  youth  the  sons  of  Dhritarashtra  were 
ever  jealous  of  the  sons  of  Pandu.  Now  about  this  time 
Duryodhana,  who  was  the  eldest  of  the  Kauravas,  became 
very  jealous  of  the  strength  of  Bhima,  and  he  resolved  to 
work  evil  against  Bhima.  And  on  a certain  day  Duryod- 
hana put  poison  into  Bhima’s  food,  and  when  Bhima  had 
eaten  he  was  seized  with  a deep  sleep,  so  that  he  seemed  like 
one  who  is  dead.  Then  Duryodhana  lifted  him  up,  and  car- 
ried him  to  the  river  Ganges,  and  threw  him  into  the  stream ; 
and  Bhima  sank  in  the  deep  waters,  but  he  was  not  drowned, 
for  he  descended  into  the  great  city  of  serpents  which  is 
underneath  the  earth.  And  the  serpents  recovered  him  from 
the  poison,  and  gave  him  a drink  which  made  him  as  strong 
as  ten  thousand  serpents.  And  Bhima  took  leave  and  re- 
turned to  the  city  of  Hastinapur,  and  he  had  henceforth 
great  strength,  and  was  the  mightiest  of  the  mighty. 

The  foregoing  legend  presents  a very  mythical 
appearance.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  bards  of  the  Main!  Bhdrata  exhibit  from  the 
first  a palpable  leaning  towards  the  Ptindavas,  and 
were  quite  capable  of  inventing  a myth  for  the  sake 
of  blackening  the  character  of  the  opposito  party. 
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Secondly,  the  escape  of  Bhima  from  the  bottom  of  history  of 
a river  to  the  city  of  serpents  is  unquestionably  hart  if. 
mythical,  and  belongs  to  that  group  of  legends 
which  confounded  real  serpents  with  a tribe  of 
Scythians  named  Nagas,  and  which  will  be  more 
fully  discussed  hereafter. 

The  next  incident,  namely,  the  education  of  the  2nd,  Education 

. J ill  l °f  Kauravas 

Kauravas  and  Pandavas,  is  more  valuable,  and  may  “"^ndavasby 
be  related  as  follows  : — 


Some  time  after  this  a famous  Brdhman  preceptor,  named 
Drona,  who  had  cause  of  quarrel  with  the  neighbouring 
Raja  of  Panchala,  arrived  at  the  city  of  Hastinapur.  And 
Bhishma  rejoiced  to  see  Drona,  and  made  him  very  welcome, 
and  requested  him  to  instruct  the  Kauravas  and  Pandavas  in 
arms  and  sciences.  And  Drona  said  : — “ This  I will  do,  but 
when  the  young  men  are  fully  practised  in  the  use  of  arms, 
they  must  fight  for  me  against  the  Raja  of  Panchala.”  So 
Bhishma  agreed,  and  Drona  took  up  his  abode  in  Hastinapur ; 
and  Bhishma  gave  Drona  his  half-sister  in  marriage.  And 
Drona  took  great  pains  in  teaching  all  the  young  men,  but 
he  especially  delighted  in  teaching  the  Pandavas.  To  Yud- 
hishthira  he  imparted  the  use  of  the  spear,  but  that  young 
Prince  became  more  renowned  for  wisdom  and  goodness  than 
for  deeds  of  anus.  To  Arjuna  he  taught  the  use  of  the  bow, 
and  Aijuna  became  the  most  famous  archer  of  his  time.  To 
Bhima  he  taught  the  use  of  the  club,  for  Bhima  was  a young 
man  of  great  appetite  and  enormous  strength,  and  could 
wield  the  club  right  lustily.  To  Xakula  he  taught  the  whole 
art  of  taming  and  managing  horses,  and  to  Sahadeva  he 
taught  the  use  of  the  sword  and  a perfect  knowledge  of  as- 
tronomy. And  Drona  instructed  the  Kauravas  in  like  man- 
ner, as  well  as  his  own  son  Aswatthama.  But  of  all  his 
pupils  the  most  beloved  was  Arjuna,  for  he  was  the  most 
perfect  of  all ; and  thus  whilst  Duryodhana,  the  eldest  of  the 
Kauravas,  was  jealous  of  all  the  Pandavas,  he  was  the  most 
jealous  of  Arjuna. 


Arrival  of  Drona 
at  Hastinapur. 


Drona  educates 
the  Princes,  on 
condition  that 
they  afterwards 
fight  the  Raja  of 
Panch&la. 


Marriage  of 
Drona. 


Practice  in  the 
use  of  the  spear, 
club,  bow,  and 
sword. 


Taming  horses. 


Astronomy. 


Duryodhana’s 
jealousy  of  Ar- 
juna. 
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history  of  The  education  of  the  Kauravas  and  Pandavas  is 
Yxar'ii.  very  briefly  indicated  in  the  foregoing  legend  ; but 
Review  of  tho  it  will  appear  hereafter  that  they  followed  other 
cauon°ofthedu  Pursu^s  °f  a primitive  character,  such  as  might 
P4ndavas.and  have  been  expected  amongst  a fighting  community 
in  ancient  times.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
wrestling.  practised  wrestling,  fighting  with  fists,  throwing 
“ng  thewin8'  stones,  and  casting  a noose.  They  also  went  out 
Marking  cattle  every  three  years  into  the  pastures  to  mark  all  the 
year!  LU  calves  which  had  been  born  during  the  interval,  and 
Practical  astron-  to  re-mark  all  the  other  cattle.  The  astronomy  that 

omy.  . 

was  taught  was  no  doubt  of  a practical  character; 
and  was  either  to  enable  the  young  men  to  find  their 
way  through  a jungle  in  the  night-time,  or  else  to 
assist  them  in  calculating  nativities,  or  really  to  im- 
part to  them  some  primitive  knowledge  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  recurrence  of 
months,  seasons,  and  years. 

Question  of  whe-  An  interesting  circumstance  is  connected  with 

Lu^rorathe  education  of  the  young  men,  namely,  the 
selection  of  a tutor  or  preceptor,  which  opens  up  a 
curious  question  as  to  whether  Drona  was  a Brdlnnan 
or  a Kshatriya.  In  the  previous  generation  the 
venerable  Bhfshma  had  undertaken  the  education  of 
the  fathers,  but  from  causes  not  stated  he  appears  to 
have  taken  no  part  in  the  tuition  of  the  sons.  This 
duty  is  said  to  have  been  fulfilled  by  an  able  and 
veteran  warrior  named  Drona,  who  was  engaged  for 
Marriage  of  the  purpose,  and  who  was  retained  in  the  household 
Bhdratamily  °f  ^y  being  married  to  a damsel  of  the  family  named 
Kripd,  who  was  apparently  the  daughter  of  old  Raja 
Sdntanu  by  a slave  girl.  He  appears  to  have  been 
treated,  both  by  his  pupils  and  the  Chieftains  of  tho 
house,  as  an  experienced  and  honoured  veteran. 
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One  slight  difficulty  occurs  in  the  narrative,  which  history  of 

° / i 7 , INDIA. 

is,  however,  capable  of  explanation.  Drona  had  a fart  ii. 
son  named  Aswattlnima,  whom  he  educated  together  Drona's  son,  As- 

watt  llama,  edu- 

witli  the  Kauravas  and  Pandavas.  r rom  this  state- 
ment  it  must  be  inferred  that  Drona  married  Kripa  1,lindavas- 
some  years  before  taking  upon  himself  the  office  of 
instructor;  for,  otherwise,  Aswatth&ma  would  have 
been  an  infant  in  arms  when  the  Kauravas  and  Pan- 
davas were  almost  men. 

It  will  subsequently  be  seen  that  Drona  is  occa-  Effortsofthe 
represented  as  a family  priest  as  well  as  an  compile™  “>  «*- 

a J l present  Drona  as 

instructor  in  the  use  of  arms ; that  he  offered  up  offiC>tSa^:Pu- 
prayers  to  the  gods  on  public  occasions ; and  that  he  priest orfanMly 
was  treated  by  his  pupils  with  a reverence  approach- 
ing the  divine  homage  which  is  due  to  a religious 
Brdhman  preceptor,  rather  than  with  the  ordinary 
respect  which  would  be  paid  by  young  men  to  an 
elder.  This  circumstance  is  deserving  of  some 
consideration.  It  seems  certain  that  Drona  was  a 
warrior  and  a Kshatriya.  He  occupied  the  same 
position  as  regards  the  sons  of  Dhritardshtra  and 

IPandu  which  Blnshma  occupied  as  regards  their 
fathers,  and  Blnshma  was  unquestionably  a Ksha- 
triya. On  the  other  hand,  the  Brahmans  were  essen- 
tially priests,  and  are  never  represented  as  warriors, 
excepting  in  some  wildly  supernatural  legends, 
which  are  utterly  unworthy  of  credence.  The 
Brahmanical  compilers  of  the  Mahd  Bhdrata,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  resolved  on  representing  Drona 
as  a Brahmanical  priest  and  preceptor,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Purohita,  or  family  priest,  who  occupies 
so  important  a position  in  the  modern  social  system 
of  the  Hindus.  Accordingly,  they  have  introduced 
an  absurd  story  respecting  his  birth,  which  consists 


sionally 
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wholly  of  supernatural  details  of  the  character 
already  indicated,  and  which  in  itself  is  utterly 
devoid  of  interest,  excepting  on  account  of  the 
object  for  which  it  has  been  inserted,  namely,  that 
of  representing  Drona  as  a Brdhman.1 

Here  it  may  be  convenient  to  point  out  the 
distinction  between  two  classes  of  Brahmanical 


1 These  Brahmanical  myths,  when  closely  intertwined  with  the  Kshatriya 
traditions,  and  introduced  for  the  sole  purpose  of  concealing  the  real  truth,  are  a 
decided  difficulty  to  the  historian.  He  may  be  able  to  untwine  the  one  from  tbe 
other,  and  even  to  explain  the  process  by  which  he  has  separated  the  truth  from 
the  fable,  but  he  is  more  or  less  restrained  by  the  character  of  the  supernatural 
details,  which  can  rarely  be  introduced  without  a shock  to  modern  delicacy.  At 
the  same  time,  the  reader  can  he  scarcely  expected  to  accept  the  judgment  of  a his- 
torian without  some  proofs  of  its  being  based  upon  a sufficient  data ; and  accord- 
ingly the  task  of  separating  truth  from  fable  in  the  present  instance  must  be  at- 
tempted. 

The  myth  is  as  follows : — Drona  was  the  son  of  a famous  Brhhman  sage, 
named  Bharadwaja ; the  germ  from  which  he  sprung  having  escaped  from  the 
sage  whilst  inflamed  at  the  sight  of  a celestial  nymph.  Drupada,  Raja  of  Pan- 
chala,  was  born  under  similar  circumstances  of  a Raja  named  Prishata,  and  was 
educated  together  with  Drona  by  the  sage  Bharadwaja.  Subsequently,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  Drona  had  a feud  against  Drupada,  because  when  Drupada 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  Raj,  he  did  not  treat  his  old  fellow-pupil  with  kindness 
and  respect ; but  rather  taunted  him  with  the  inferiority  of  his  position  as  a men- 
dicant Brahman  when  compared  with  that  of  a Kshatriya  or  Raja.  Hence  Drona 
entered  the  service  of  Maharaja  Dhritarashtra  for  the  very  purpose  of  obtaining 
revenge  against  Drupada. 

The  truth  may  probably  be  as  follows  : — The  association  of  Drona  and  Dru- 
pada, both  as  regards  the  similarity  of  their  births  and  their  being  educated  to- 
gether by  the  same  sage,  very  likely  had  a natural  basis,  and  in  all  probability  that 
basis  was  family  relationship.  Moreover,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  in  their  youth 
they  had  agreed  to  divide  the  Raj  between  them  ; and  Drona  says  plainly  that 
had  Drupada  adhered  to  this  agreement  there  would  have  been  no  war.  This 
simple  hypothesis  at  once  clears  away  every  difficulty.  Drupada  and  Drona  were 
probably  brothers.  The  former  succeeds  to  the  Raj  of  Panchhla,  whilst  Drona  goes 
into  exile ; and  Drona  finally  marries  a lady  of  the  house  of  Iiharata,  and  under- 
takes the  education  of  the  Kauravas  and  Phndavas,  on  condition  that  they  ulti- 
mately undertake  an  expedition  against  Drupada.  It  will  be  seen,  hereafter,  that 
the  result  of  the  expedition  was  that  the  Raj  of  Panchhla  was  divided,  the  half 
going  to  Drona  whilst  the  remaining  half  was  left  with  Drupada. 

The  Brahmanical  compilers  also  insert  another  myth,  to  the  effect  that  Ivripi 
the  wife  of  Drona,  was  born  from  a Brihman  named  Gautama,  the  son  of  Gotama, 
in  the  same  unnatural  manner  as  her  husband  had  been.  The  object  of  this  myth 
is  obvious.  Having  represented  Drona  to  be  a Brahman,  it  was  necessary  that 
his  wife  should  be  born  of  a Brhhman  also.  It  may  be  added  that  Kriph  had  a 
brother  named  Kripa. 
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dignitaries,  which,  according  to  Brahmanical  ideas,  history  op 
have  existed  from  time  immemorial;  inasmuch  as  a pAET n. 
clear  perception  of  these  two  priestly  orders  will  ~~ 
enable  the  historian  to  explain  with  greater  clear- 
ness the  character  and  scope  of  some  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Brahmanical  interpolations.  The 
great  mass  of  Brahmans  may  be  regarded  as  mendi- 
cant priests.  They  are  feasted  on  occasions  of 
births,  marriages,  deaths,  and  other  periods  of 
ceremony  and  festival ; and  large  gifts  are  distri- 
buted amongst  them  in  times  of  sorrow  and  trouble, 
as  well  as  in  times  of  joy.  Again,  every  Brahman 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  different  formulas  of 
worship,  may  become  an  officiating  priest,  and 
receive  pay  accordingly.  But  there  are  two  special 
Brahmanical  orders,  who  form  an  essential  part  of 
the  framework  of  Hindu  society,  and  who  for  ages 
have  effectually  garrisoned  and  defended  the  social 
system  against  any  hostile  attack,  whether  of  foreign 
religions  from  without  or  of  heresies  from  within. 

These  two  orders  are  the  Purohita,  or  family  priest ; 
and  the  Guru,  or  great  ecclesiastical  head.  In  rela-  Generally  cor- 
tive  position  they  correspond  generally  to  that  of  Bilh^psofci!^- 
Chaplains  and  Bishops  in  Christian  communities ; ies,  excepting 

A V,  ..  . . , that  the  offices 

excepting  that  the  offices,  like  those  ot  all  Hindu  a™  hemUtary- 
institutions,  are  hereditary ; and  that  sons,  real  or 
adopted,  have  been  known  to  succeed  their  fathers 
as  Purohitas  or  Gurus  for  many  generations.  Occa- 
sionally a Hindu  family  becomes  divided,  and  the 
new  branch  entertains  a new  Purohita.  In  like 
manner  also  a Brahman  of  great  wisdom,  or  austeri- 
ties, or  endowed  with  a powerful  eloquence,  or  in- 
vested by  the  popular  voice  with  supernatural 
powers,  suddenly  appears  before  the  world  as  a new 
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Duties  of  the 
Purohita,  as  a 
priest  of  the 
lamily,  an  in- 
structor in  the 
SsAtras,  a confi- 
dential adviser, 
and  an  envoy. 


The  Guru,  or 
great  head  of  the 
sect. 


His  ecclesiast- 
ical visitations. 


His  spiritual 
powers. 


and  famous  Guru,  surrounded  by  a band  of  disciples 
or  followers,  and  ultimately  succeeds  in  founding  a 
new  sect,  of  which  he  is  the  spiritual  head. 

The  Purohita  is  essentially  a family  priest  and  a 
religious  preceptor.  Amongst  the  poorer  classes  he 
may  officiate  for  very  many  families,  in  which  case 
he  employs  assistants,  and  gives  them  a stipulated 
share  of  the  gifts  and  other  perquisites  which  he  may 
receive.  But  amongst  the  richer  classes,  the  duties 
of  a Purohita  are  confined  to  a single  family,  and 
under  such  circumstances  his  influence  becomes 
paramount  in  the  household.  He  performs  all  the 
necessary  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  for  the 
members  of  the  family,  and  imparts  religious  in- 
struction from  the  sacred  books.  At  the  same  time, 
he  is  the  repository  of  all  the  family  secrets,  and  the 
confidential  and  authoritative  counsellor  in  all  times 
of  doubt  and  difficulty.  He  is  also  frequently  en- 
gaged in  more  secular  matters,  such  as  the  settlement 
of  disputes ; and  in  modern  times  a Hindu  Zemindar 
or  Baja  has  occasionally  employed  his  Purohita  as 
an  ambassador  or  envoy. 

The  Guru  holds  a still  higher  position  in  the 
Brahmanical  hierarchy.  He  is  the  head  of  the  re- 
ligious sect  to  which  the  family  may  belong;  and 
he  is  generally  engaged  in  extensive  ecclesiastical 
visitations  or  tours,  accompanied  by  a band  of  dis- 
ciples who  occasionally  act  as  assistant  Gurus.  Dur- 
ing his  progress  he  levies  such  contributions  as  ho 
may  be  able  to  impose  upon  the  families  belonging 
to  his  sect;  lie  likewise  confirms  the  younger  Hin- 
dus, who  have  attained  a suitable  age,  by  a number 
of  ceremonies  which  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Ac- 
cording to  the  popular  belief  he  is  entitled  to  divine 
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worship,  for  lie  can  work  miracles  and  forgive  sins,  history  of 

17  # INDIA. 

His  benedictions  can  bring  down  health,  wealth,  and  ldm  ii. 
long  life ; whilst  his  curses  can  burn  up  armies,  re- 
1110  vre  mountains,  change  the  courses  of  rivers,  or  hurl 
Maharajas  from  their  thrones.  By  virtue  of  these  Hi9  temporal 
supposed  spiritual  powers  he  exercises  very  large 
temporal  powers.  He  can  excommunicate  an  offender 
from  his  family,  as  well  as  from  his  sect  or  caste ; 
and  he  alone  can  restore  the  degraded  wretch,  who 
otherwise  is  doomed  to  a life  of  utter  solitude  and 
despair. 

Amongst  the  ancient  Kshatriyas  to  whom  the  Question ofwhe- 
Malia  Bharat  a refers,  there  may  possibly  have  been  Keiuted™' 
Puroliitas,  but  there  certainly  were  no  Gurus.  It  is  c^nt'Sshatrf-"' 

J . yas. 

not  wholly  impossible  that  Drona,  whilst  instructing 
the  Kauravas  and  Pandavas  in  the  use  of  arms,  may 
have  acted  as  a family  priest.2  But  the  ancient  Question  of  Gu- 
representatives  of  the  modern  Gurus  -were  mythical  y^'Zprove^hy 

-r>*  , • tt  , the  mythic  cha- 

Kishis,  or  sages,  ot  whom  Vyasa  is  pre-eminently  racterof the  tra- 

" . 1 J ditions  respect- 

the  type;  and  their  presence  is  not  only  never  ne-inethem- 
cessary  to  the  story,  but  is  invariably  foisted  on  to 
the  Kshatriya  tradition  by  some  supernatural  details 
which  sufficiently  betray  the  nature  and  object  of 

5 The  following  texts  in  the  Aitareya  Brahmanara  indicate  not  only  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  a Baja  to  engage  a Purohita,  but  that  the  ancient  Bajas  were  some- 
times disinclined  to  engage  a Purohita. 

“ Now  about  the  office  of  a Purohita.  The  gods  do  not  eat  the  food  offered 
by  a Baja  who  has  no  Purohita.  Thence  the  Baja,  even  when  not  intending  to 
bring  a sacrifice,  should  appoint  a Brahman  to  the  office  of  Purohita. 

“This  Agni  Vaisvanara,  who  is  the  Purohita,  is  possessed  of  five  destructive 
powers.  With  them  he  surrounds  the  Baja  for  his  defence,  just  as  the  sea  sur- 
rounds the  earth.  The  empire  of  such  a ruler  (Arya)  will  be  safe.  Neither  will 
he  die  before  the  expiration  of  the  full  life  term  (100  years) ; but  live  up  to  his 
old  age,  and  enjoy  the  full  term  apportioned  for  his  life.” — Haug’s  translation, 

Vol.  II.  pp.  528,  530. 

Dr  Haug  is  of  opinion  that  the  institution  of  a Purohita,  as  a political  func- 
tionary as  well  as  a house-priest,  may  be  traced  back  to  the  remotest  times.  See 
introduction  to  the  Aitareya  Brahmanam,  p.  67.  His  opinion  is  valuable,  but  his 
proofs  are  inconclusive. 

VOL.  I. 
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Garbline  of  the 
Maha  Bh&rata 
bythePurohitas 
and  Gurus. 


3rd,  Legend  of 
the  son  of  the 
Bhil  Raja, 
Illustrative  of 
the  supremacy 
exercised  by  the 
Aryan  tribes 
over  their  abo- 
riginal neigh- 
bours. 


Ancient  and  mo- 
dern condition 
of  the  Bliils. 


the  interpolation.  Moreover  it  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  later  Brahmanical  compilers  of  the 
Mahd  Bharata  were  undoubtedly  Gurus,  and  that 
the  reciters  or  readers  of  the  Maha  Bharata  are  to 
this  day  either  family  priests,  or  Brahmans  engaged 
for  the  purpose.  Consequently  every  opportunity 
has  been  afforded  to  the  Brahmans  for  carrying  out 
their  interested  purpose  of  exalting  their  own  caste 
in  the  eyes  of  the  community  at  large. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  traditionary  history  of 
the  great  war  of  Bharata.  During  the  period  that 
Drona  was  instructing  the  Kauravas  and  Pandavas 
in  the  use  of  arms,  an  incident  occurred  which  throws 
an  unexpected  light  upon  the  supremacy  exercised 
by  the  Kshatriya  settlers  in  the  Raj  of  Bharata  over 
the  aboriginal  populations  in  their  neighbourhood. 
Amongst  all  the  Hill  tribes  which  appear  to  repre- 
sent the  more  ancient  inhabitants  of  India,  and 
which  have  preserved  their  rude  habits  and  man- 
ners to  the  present  day,  there  are  none  more  re- 
markable than  the  Blieels  or  Blu'ls.  These  people 
still  occupy  the  hill  tracts  of  Rajputana  and  central 
India,  and  in  ancient  times  seem  to  have  dwelt  in 
much  the  same  localities  ; having  Rajas  or  Chieftains 
of  their  own,  but  acknowledging  or  dreading  the 
supremacy  of  the  Kshatriyas.  In  the  Malid  Bharata 
they  appear  to  the  south  of  the  Jumnd,  and  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Raj  of  Blnlrata ; 
whilst  in  the  Ranniyana  they  make  their  appearance 
further  to  the  east,  near  the  junction  of  the  Jumnd 
and  Ganges.  To  this  day  the  Blu'ls  arc  cattle-lifters, 
highway  robbers,  hunters  like  Nimrod  and  Esau, 
capable  of  almost  any  outrage,  yet  imbued  with  a 
sense  of  truth  and  honour  strangely  at  contrast  with 
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their  external  character.  At  the  same  time,  they  history  of 
are  yielding  so  perceptibly  to  the  personal  limuence  part  ii. 
of  British  administrators,  and  the  advancing  tide  of 
British  civilization,  that  within  a few  generations 
they  will  bo  probably  converted  into  peaceful  and 
industrious  men. 

The  legend  of  the  son  of  the  Raja  of  the  Blitls  The  legend, 
may  now  be  related  as  follows : — 


When  the  Kauravas  and  Pandavas  were  well  practised  Flocking  of  mu 

1 of  Rajas  to  Has- 

in  the  use  of  arms,  so  that  men  could  see  their  strength  and  ^>oj‘jaru 
skill,  the  fame  of  Drona  became  noised  abroad,  and  many  Urolia- 
sons  of  Rajas  Hocked  to  the  city  of  Hastinapur  to  take 
lessons  from  so  great  a preceptor.  And  it  came  to  pass  Arrival  of  the 

° 11  tit  r>  , son  of  the  Bhil 

that  the  sou  of  the  Raja  of  the  Bhils  came  to  Hastinapur,  Raja. 

and  prostrated  himself  at  the  feet  of  Drona,  and  prayed  A/d/  ' ^ 

that  he  might  be  taught  to  shoot  with  the  bow.  But  Drona  Drona  refuses  to 

refused  to  teach  the  Bhil,  saying: — “ The  Bhils  are  a race 

of  highwaymen  and  cattle-lifters,  and  it  would  be  a sin  to 

teach  them  the  use  of  weapons.”  At  these  words,  the  sorrow  of  the 

son  of  the  Bhil  Raja  returned  to  his  own  country,  but  he 

was  very  sorrowful,  for  he  had  greatly  desired  that  Drona 

should  teach  him  the  use  of  the  bow. 

After  this,  the  son  of  the  Bhil  Raia  made  a clay  image  The  bmi  sets  up 

J ' a clay  image  of 

of  Drona,  and  he  set  it  up,  and  performed  worship  before  Drona,  and 

1 ' 1 A learns  archery 

it  : and  he  practised  the  use  of  the  bow  in  the  presence  of  ^practising be- 

r A fore  the  image. 

the  clay  image.  And  after  many  days  the  young  man 
acquired  great  skill  in  archery  by  virtue  of  the  clay  image, 
and  the  fame  of  his  shooting  was  spread  abroad  on  all  sides, 
and  great  complaint  was  made  to  Drona,  that  by  his  means 
the  Bhil  had  become  a mighty  archer.  So  Drona  went  to 
the  Bhil  country,  accompanied  by  all  the  young  men  of  the 
royal  house  of  Hastinapur ; and  they  beheld  the  shooting  of  Drona  contc-m- 

, t,i  i . ° plates  spoiling 

the  Bhil,  and  saw  that  it  was  very  good.  And  Drona  de-  the  Blurs  arch- 

. J ° ery,  but  is  re- 

termmed  to  spoil  the  archery  of  the  Bhil,  and  he  called  to  strained  by  Ms 

1 J ' submission. 

him  and  commanded  him  to  cut  off  the  forefinger  of  his 
right  hand.  And  the  Bhil  fell  down  and  worshipped  Drona, 
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history  of  and  prepared  to  do  as  he  had  been  commanded ; but  the 
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heart  of  Drona  was  touched  by  the  obedience  of  the  Bhil, 
and  he  ordered  him  to  stay  his  hand  and  leave  his  forefinger 
whole.  But  Drona  still  feared  lest  the  Bhil  should  become 
too  powerful  an  archer ; and  he  bound  him  over  by  a solemn 
oath  never  more  to  shoot  with  his  forefinger,  but  to  draw  his 
arrow  through  his  middle  fingers  only ; and  this  became  the 
custom  amongst  the  Bliils,  and  they  shoot  the  bow  with 
their  middle  finger  until  this  day. 


Review  of  the 
foregoing  tradi- 
tion. 

Religious  wor- 
ship paid  in  mo- 
dern times  to 
favourite  heroes. 


Cause  of  the 
alarm  of  the 
Kshatriyas. 


Barbarous  cha- 
racter of  the  age. 


Refutation  of 
the  alleged  cus- 
tom that  the 
Bliils  shoot  the 
bow  with  the 
middle  fingers 
only. 


rt'. 


The  foregoing  significant  tradition  bears  gener- 
ally the  stamp  of  truth.  The  devotion  which  is 
implanted  in  the  breasts  of  Indian  soldiery  at  the 
deeds  of  some  daring  hero,  will  frequently  lead  them 
to  pay  divine  honours  to  his  image ; and  it  is  notori- 
ous that  the  gallant  John  Nicholson  was  worshipped 
by  his  men  as  a demi-god,  although  with  a soldier’s 
simplicity  he  punished  all  who  engaged  in  such  un- 
hallowed rites.  The  display  of  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  Kshatriyas  at  finding  that  the  131  n'l  was  as 
good  an  archer  as  themselves,  would  be  shared  by 
any  band  of  foreign  settlers  who  were  called  upon 
to  maintain  an  ascendancy  over  a native  population 
by  their  superior  skill  in  warfare.  The  cruel  in- 
tention of  Drona  to  cut  off  the  forefinger  of  the 
Bhil  may  be  accepted  as  an  illustration  of  the  bar- 
barous character  of  the  age.  The  final  statement, 
however,  that  the  Blifl  obeyed  the  command  of 
Drona,  and  that  the  whole  tribe  adopted  the  cus- 
tom of  shooting  with  their  middle  fingers  only, 
may  be  fairly  questioned.  It  is  scarcely  in  accord- 
ance with  human  nature  that  a tribe  so  numerous 
as  the  Bhfls  should  have  obeyed  a law  so  detrimental 
to  their  efficiency  in  war,  and  one  which  no  enemy 
could  have  enforced.  Moreover,  in  the  present  day 
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the  Blu'ls  have  lost  all  memory  of  the  tradition,  and  history  of 

J INDIA. 

shoot  their  arrows  in  the  usual  way.3  part  ii. 

The  legend  of  the  public  exhibition  of  arms  at  .tthi  public  e*- 
Hastinapur,  at  which  the  Kuravas  and  Pandavas  dis-  at  Hastinapur. 
played  their  skill  before  all  the  Chieftains  aud  ladies 
of  the  royal  house,  is  exceedingly  curious  and  inter- 
esting ; inasmuch  as  it  was  evidently  an  institution 
of  the  Kshatriyas,  resembling  in  a remarkable  degree  Resemblance  to 

J ' ~ a tournament. 

the  tournaments  of  the  age  of  chivalry.  Sometimes 
these  public  exercises  took  place,  as  on  the  present  Mhu 
occasion,  to  enable  the  younger  Chieftains  to  display  v&!on  °‘ arm8’ 
their  prowess  before  all  the  people  of  the  Raj.  At  bition  proper, 
others  however  it  was  undertaken  at  a Swayamvara,  ^v™eSway' 
for  in  certain  cases  the  daughter  of  a Raja  was  not 
called  upon  to  indicate  the  husband  of  her  choice, 
but  became  the  passive  prize  of  that  Ivshatriya  who 
distanced  all  his  compeers  in  the  performance  of  some 
difficult  exploit.  Under  these  latter  circumstances 
the  Swayamvara  seems  to  have  borne  so  strong  a re- 
semblance to  the  tournament,  that  it  might  almost 
be  regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  institution.  Subse-  (3.)  Professional 
quently,  at  a later  period  in  the  history  of  Hindu  wrcstIl,lg- 
civilization,  the  feats  of  arms  were  no  longer  per- 
formed by  Chieftains  of  high  rank,  in  the  hope  of 
winning  a Princess  as  a bride ; but  the  exhibition 
degenerated  into  a mere  prize  ring,  where  profes- 
sional boxers  and  wrestlers  fought  each  other,  or 
fought  with  bears  and  tigers,  for  the  pleasure  of  the 

5 For  this  information  I am  indebted  to  Colonel  R.  J.  Meade,  the  agent  to 
the  Governor-General  in  Central  India,  and  to  Lieutenant  T.  Cadell,  the  Bhil 
agent.  Lieutenant  Cadell  kindly  attempted  to  verify  the  tradition  by  directing  a 
number  of  Bhils,  who  were  in  his  camp,  to  practise  at  a butt ; but  they  all  drew 
the  bow  with  the  fore  and  middle  fingers,  the  arrow  being  held  between  the  two, 
and  declared  that  they  did  so  after  the  manner  of  their  ancestors.  They  knew  no 
tradition  of  the  custom  mentioned,  but  the  Karkoons,  or  writers,  who  were  pre- 
sent, had  heard  or  read  of  it. 
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history  of  Raja  and  liis  ladies.  Instances  of  all  these  different 
paht  ii.  forms  of  exhibitions  of  arms  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Malia  Bhdrata,  and  will  in  due  course  be  brought 
under  consideration. 

The  narrative.  The  narrative  of  the  exhibition  of  arms  at 
Hastindpur  may  now  be  related  as  follows : — 


Maharaja  Dhri- 
tarashtra  di- 
rects Drona  to 
make  prepara- 
tions for  a pub- 
lic exhibition  [of 
armsj 


Space  set  apart 
in  the  great; 
plain. 

The  galleries. 


Morning  of  the 
exhibition. 


Galleries  adorn- 
ed with  Hags  and 
garlands. 


The  multitude. 


TheblindMahii- 
raja.  t 


The  Chieftains 
and  ladies. 


After  a wliile  the  Kauravas  and  Pdndavas  became  fully 
practised  in  the  use  of  arms ; and  Drona  told  the  Maharaja, 4 
saying: — “Your  own  sons,  and  the  sons  of  your  brother 
Panda,  are  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  weapons,  and  able  to 
fight  against  other  men  on  the  field  of  battle.”  Then  the 
Maharaja  replied  : — “ Let  a place  be  prepared  in  the  great 
plain  without  the  city,  that  the  young  men  may  engage  in 
mock-figliting,  and  display  their  skill  before  all  the  Chiefs 
and  people  of  the  Raj.”  So  Drona  ordered  every  prepara- 
tion, and  a large  space  was  set  apart  in  the  great  plain,  and 
fenced  round  about  with  barriers.  And  on  one  side  of  the 
ground  galleries  were  built  for  the  Maharaja  and  his  Chief- 
tains; and  on  the  other  side  galleries  were  set  up  in  like 
manner  for  the  ladies  of  the  royal  house  of  Hastindpur. 

Now  when  every  preparation  had  been  made,  the 
Maharaja  appointed  a day  for  the  exhibition  of  arms.  And 
when  the  morning  of  the  day  had  begun  to  dawn,  the 
galleries  on  cither  side,  and  the  ti’ees  that  were  round  about, 
were  adorned  with  flags  of  various  colours,  and  long  garlands 
of  sweetly-smelling  flowers.  After  a while  all  the  people  of 
Hastindpur,  and  great  multitudes  from  all  parts  of  the  Raj, 
gathered  together  round  the  barriers  and  between  the 
galleries,  to  behold  the  exercises  of  the  sons  of  Dhritardshtra 
and  the  sons  of  Pdndu.  Presently  the  blind  Maharaja  was 
led  in  and  took  his  scat  upon  his  throne ; and  Blifshma,  who 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  Raj,  sat  upon  his  right  hand ; and 
on  his  left  sat  Vidura,  who  was  appointed  to  describe  to  tho 
blind  Maharaja  all  that  took  place  in  the  plain  below.  And 
all  tho  Chieftains  of  the  royal  house,  and  all  the  ladies  of 

4 Dhritarfishlra  is  always  alluded  to  throughout  the  Malia  Bhhrata  as  the 
Maharaja,  or  “Great  Raja,”  or  Raja  of  Rajas. 
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Drona  anil  his 
son  Aswatt lla- 
ma invoke  the 
gods. 

The  Kauravas 
and  Ftudnw 
enter  the  area. 

Salute  Drona. 


Feats  of  arms. 
Archery  on  foot, 
horseback,  eh  - 
phants,  and  cha- 
riots. 

Sword-fighting. 


II  as  tin  a pur,  were  arrayed  in  many-coloured  cloths,  and  gar- 
lands of  flowers,  and  bright  jewels,  and  took  their  seats  in 
like  manner  upon  the  galleries ; and  chief  amongst  the  ladies 
were  Gandhari,  the  mother  of  the  Kauravas,  and  Kunti,  the 
mother  of  the  Pandavas. 

When  all  was  ready  Drona,  the  preceptor,  and  his  son 
AswattMma,  entered  the  area  in  pure  white  garments,  and 
offered  up  prayers  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  the  gods. 

Then  the  young  Princes  in  like  manner  entered  the  area 
arrayed  in  garments  of  different  colours,  and  lightly  girded 
for  exertion.  Each  young  man  carried  his  bow  and 
arrows  in  his  hand,  and  respectfully  saluted  the  feet  of  his 
preceptor,  and  awaited  his  commands.  Each  one  then  in 
turn  exhibited  his  skill  by  shooting  arrows  at  a butt,  first 
on  foot,  and  then  mounted  in  succession  upon  a horse,  an 
elephant,  and  a chariot.  Next  followed  mock  fights  with 
the  sword  and  buckler.  Then  the  whole  body  of  pupils, 
first  on  foot,  and  afterwards  mounted  as  before  on  horses, 
elephants,  and  chariots,  exhibited  their  skill  in  archery, 
whilst  running,  galloping,  or  driving  round  the  area  at  full 
speed.  After  this  the  young  men  fought  with,  clubs,  and 
the  fighting  was  terrible  to  behold  ; and  then  it  was  mani- 
fest to  all  men  that  there  was  ill  blood  between  the 
Kauravas  and  Pandavas.  At  one  end  of  the  area  Duryod-  Combnt between 

. . -.-I  , -ic  i • Duryodhana 

liana  engaged  with  Bhima,  and  after  exchanging  some  and  Bhima. 
heavy  blows,  the  mock  combat  became  a downright  battle. 

The  young  men  rushed  upon  each  other  like  wild  elephants, 
and  laid  about  them  right  manfully ; whilst  the  multitude 
without  caught  the  spirit  of  the  fray,  and  ran  to  and  fro, 
shouting  some  for  Duryodhana  and  others  for  Bhima,  until 
the  air  was  filled  with  noise  and  dust,  and  the  whole  plain 
was  in  great  commotion.  Drona  sent  his  son  Aswatthama 
to  put  an  end  to  the  combat,  but  no  one  heeded  him  ; and 
Drona  at  last  went  himself  with  all  haste,  and  parted  the 
combatants  by  main  force,  and  thus  put  a stop  to  the 
turmoil. 

When  the  uproar  was  somewhat  over,  Drona  called  upon 
his  favourite  pupil  Arjuna  to  exhibit  his  accomplishments 
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before  the  assembly.  Tbe  young  Chieftain  was  as  hand- 
some as  one  of  the  bright  gods  ; and  when  he  entered  the 
area,  clad  in  golden  mail,  and  carrying  in  his  hand  a bow 
inlaid  with  various  colours,  the  multitude  hailed  him  as 
another  Indra,  and  the  heart  of  his  mother  Kunti . was 
filled  with  pride  and  exultation.  Arjuna  then  performed 
very  many  excellent  feats  of  arms,  which  surpassed  any 
which  had  ever  before  been  seen.  He  set  up  an  iron  figure 
of  a boar  upon  a pillar  of  wood,  and  shot  five  arrows  into 
its  mouth  at  one  bending  of  the  bow.  Next  he  tied  a 
cow's  horn  on  a pole,  and  in  one  discharge  shot  twenty-one 
arrows  into  the  hollow  of  the  horn.  Then  he  mounted  his 
chariot  and  was  driven  swiftly  along,  whilst  he  shot  his 
arrows  right  and  left  with  such  rapidity  and  dexterity  as 
bewildered  all  the  beholders.  His  sword-playing  was 
equally  excellent,  and  he  flourished  the  blade  so  fiercely 
that  men  thought  they  saw  the  lightning  on  the  earth  and 
heard  the  thunder  in  the  sky.  Then  he  took  his  quoit- 
shaped chakra,  and  whirled  it  at  different  objects  without 
missing  one.  Lastly,  he  armed  himself  with  the  noose,  and 
threw  it  about  with  such  skill,  that  horse  or  deer,  or  any 
other  animal  at  which  he  cast  it,  was  invariably  brought 
down.  At  length  he  finished  his  exercises,  and  respectfully 
saluted  the  feet  of  his  preceptor,  upon  which  Drona  affec- 
tionately embraced  him  amidst  the  applause  of  the  whole 
assembly.5 6 

At  this  time,  whilst  the  Pandavas  were  exulting  in  the 
triumph  of  Arjuna,  and  Duryodhana  was  bursting  with 
jealous  rage,  another  young  warrior  suddenly  entered  the 


5 The  description  of  this  exhibition  of  arms,  as  it  appears  in  the  Maldi  Bhfi- 

rata,  is  filled  with  Brahmanical  exaggerations,  which  are  pleasing  to  the  present 
taste  of  the  Ilind&s,  but  which  arc  excluded  from  the  above  text,  as  they  would 
be  tedious  to  the  last  degree  to  European  readers.  They  include  the  use  of  weapons 
which  combine  contradictory  powers,  such  as  arrows  having  a broad  blade  at  the 
point  which  will  cut  a man’s  head  off ; or  weapons  of  a supernatural  character, 
such  as  arrows  producing  fire,  water,  venom,  diseases,  tempests,  and  other  extra- 
ordinary phenomena.  It  will,  however,  bo  seen  hereafter  that  the  weapons 
described  by  the  Brahmanical  compilers  of  the  R&m&yana  are,  if  possible,  still 
more  extravagant.  The  Brfthmans  in  the  present  day  point  to  the  fire-producing 
arrows  as  proofs  that  the  ancient  Hindus  were  possessed  of  fire-arms. 
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area,  striking  his  arms  together  with  a great  noise,  after  history  of 

the  mannor  of  the  ancient  wrestlers.  This  was  Kama,  the 

son  of  a charioteer  from  the  country  of  Anga,  who  was  very 

skilful  in  the  use  of  arms.  Kama  then  said  : — “ 0 Arjuna, 

you  have  exhibited  all  your  feats  of  arms ; come  and  look 

on  whilst  I perform  each  one  better  than  you.”  At  these  Exultation  of 

r . , . . ..  , . Duryodhana 

words  Duryodhana  was  in  an  ecstasy  ot  joy,  whilst  Arjuna  and  mortinea- 

. , ill'll'  _ ,,  , tion  of  Arjuna. 

was  much  displeased,  and  held  Ins  peace.  Kama  then,  to 
the  delight  of  the  Kauravas,  and  the  disquietude  of  the 
Pandavas,  executed  every  feat  which  had  been  performed 
by  Arjuna ; and  Duryodhana  came  forward  and  embraced 
Kama,  and  praised  his  prowess,  and  called  him  “ brother.” 

At  this  honour.  Kama  was  greatly  pleased,  and  said  before  Kama  chai- 

° . . lenges  Arjuna  to 

them  all  that  it  was  his  desire  to  fight  Arjuna.  then  single  combat. 
Arjuna  was  in  a great  rage,  and  cried  out  : — “ You  desire  Mutual  abuse, 
to  place  yourself  on  an  equality  with  me,  but  I will  so  handle 
you,  that  you  shall  learn  what  it  is  for  men  like  you  to  come 
here  without  being  invited,  and  to  speak  before  they  are 
spoken  to.”  Kama  replied  : — “ 0 Arjuna,  waste  not  your 
words,  for  when  it  comes  to  open  fight  between  you  and 
me,  you  shall  see  who  will  be  roughly  handled  : and  as  you 
taunt  me  with  having  come  without  invitation,  let  me  tell 
you  that  this  plain  is  none  of  your  property  that  I may  not 
enter  it  without  your  invitation  : All  other  questions  be- 
tween us  must  be  settled  by  the  sword  and  bow,  and  I 
will  so  handle  you  in  the  presence  of  your  tutor  here,  that 
all  present  shall  be  astonished/ 
with  wrath,  and  he  cried  out 
Kama  with  patience  ? You  have  my  leave  : Go,  and  fight 
him  at  once  ! ” So  Arjuna  and  his  brothers  stepped  into 
the  field  to  face  Karna,  and  Duryodhana  and  his  brothers 
came  forward  to  back  Karna ; when  a kinsman  of  the  royal 
house,  named  Kripa,  who  was  the  brother  of  the  wife  of 
Drona,  interposed  to  prevent  a battle  between  the  son  of  Kripa  interposes 

. 1 1 . . to  prevent  the 

a Raja  and  the  son  of  a charioteer.  Kripa  said  to  Kama  : — battle. 

“ 0 young  man,  are  you  come  hither  to  measure  weapons 
with  Arjuna  ? Know  you  that  he  is  the  son  of  Raja  Pandu 
and  the  Rani  Kunti,  and  you  must  now  declare  the  names 


These  words  filled  Drona  Drona  calls  upon 
. Atjuna  to  light 

vv  hy  do  you  listen  to  Kama. 
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of  your  father  and  mother,  that  we  may  know  whether  you 
are  worthy  of  being  matched  with  Arjuna.”  At  these  words 
Kama  was  abashed,  and  hung  down  his  head  like  a droop- 
ing lily ; for  he  knew  that  his  father  was  only  a charioteer. 
But  Duryodhana,  who  desired  to  set  up  Kama  against 
Arjuna,  replied  thus  to  Kripa : — “ Greatness  depends  not 
upon  birth  but  upon  strength,  and  I hereby  appoint 
Kama  to  be  Baja  of  the  country  of  Anga.”  So  saying 
Duryodhana  took  Kama  by  the  hand,  and  led  him- to  a 
golden  seat,  and  ordered  the  umbrella  of  royalty  to  be  held 
over  his  head.  At  this  moment  the  father  of  Kama  ap- 
peared, trembling  withvage,  but  rejoicing  in  the  honours 
bestowed  upon  his  son ; and  when  Kama  saw  him  he  threw 
down  his  bow  and  arrow  and  advanced  to  meet  the  old  man, 
and  kissed  his  feet.  Then  the  Pandavas  looked  upon  the 
two  with  smiles  of  contempt,  and  Bliima  said  to  Kama  : — 
“ Is  it  with  such  a father  as  this  that  you  presume  to  match 
yourself  with  Arjuna : You,  the  son  of  a cliai'ioteer,  what 
have  you  to  do  with  a bow  and  arrows  ? You  had  better  far 
take  a whip  and  drive  a bullock-cart  after  your  father.” 
Kama  was  enraged  at  their  taunts,  but  made  no  reply;  and 
the  darkness  came  on  very  rapidly.  And  Duryodhana  led 
Kama  away  to  his  own  palace,  and  the  multitude  dispersed 
to  their  several  homes. 


Review  of  the  The  picture  presented  in  the  foregoing  tradition 

foregoing  tradi-  1 # 1 ° # ° # 

bRionVfarmi1’  calls  for  little  or  no  remark.  The  description  of  the 
mock  combats,  and  the  ill  feeling  displayed  by 
Duryodhana  and  Bhfma,  are  perfectly  true  to  human 
nature,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  story  is  so 

Question  re-  far  authentic.  But  the  abrupt  appearance  of  Kama 

specting  the  . 111  . 

birth  of  Kama.  on  this  occasion,  and  his  sudden  elevation  to  the 
dignity  of  Raja,  are  points  of  considerable  interest, 
and  seem  to  invite  a close  investigation.  That 
Kama  was  of  low  birth  may  be  accepted  as  a fact ; 
but  the  implication  that  he  was  of  low  birth  by 
reason  of  his  being  the  son  of  a charioteer  seems 
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The  driving'  of  chariots  was  a history  or 

INDIA. 


open  to  question 
favourite  and  royal  amusement  with  the  ancient  pabt  ii. 


Kshatriyas,  as  it  was  with  the  ancient  Greeks.  It  Driving  cha- 

J . . . , . . „ riots  a royal 

will  be  seen  hereafter  in  the  authentic  tradition  ot  amusement. 
Nala  and  Damayantf  that  the  deserted  Ram  recog- 
nized her  husband  by  his  furious  driving  ; whilst 
amongst  the  virtues  of  Maharaja  Dasaratha,  as 
described  in  the  R&m&yana,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
a perfect  charioteer.  Again,  the  charioteer  of  the  High  rank  of 

. . „ . ii*  c'  i charioteers  in ! 

sovereign  is  frequently  represented  as  his  conlidcn-  ancient  times, 
tial  friend  and  chief  adviser.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  Sanjaya  was  the  friend  and  charioteer  of  Maha- 
raja Dhritaraslitra,  and  that  Sumantra  was  chief 
counsellor  and  charioteer  of  Mah&raja  Dasaratha. 


But  the  “ arrangers  ” of  the  Malia  Bharata  were  Reasons  why  the 
evidently  anxious  to  throw  contempt  upon  chariot- compilers  threw 

J , / 1 contempt  upon 

eers;  and  in  addition  to  the  reflection  upon  Kama’s  the  charioteers, 
birth,  there  is  a curious  story  in  the  narrative  of  the 
great  war,  of  the  rage  of  Raja  Salya  on  being  asked 
to  drive  Kama’s  chariot.  The  reason  for  this 
antagonism  appears  to  be  as  follows : — The  chariot-  Confidential  no- 

. . -i.i  sitionofthecna- 

eer  ancientlv  occupied  the  same  conhdential  position  noteer.  subse- 

“ 1 1 quently  held  by 

in  relation  towards  a Raja  as  was  subsequently  filled  lamdy  priest.’ or 
by  the  Purohita,  or  family  priest.  Thus,  just  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  great  war,  Raja  Drupada 
sent  his  Purohita  as  envoy  to  Hastinapur ; whilst 
Dhritaraslitra  sent  his  charioteer  as  envoy  to  the 
Pandavas.  The  inference,  therefore,  follows  that  Historical  signi- 
the  iirahmans  were  jealous  ot  the  mnuence  exer-  change, 
cised  by  the  charioteers  ; and  the  substitution  of  a 
Purohita  for  a charioteer  probably  marks  the  period 
in  Hindu  history  when  the  military  domination  of 
the  Kshatriyas  was  brought  under  the  ecclesiastical 
and  caste  supremacy  of  the  Brahmans. 
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As  regards  Kama,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  his 
father  was  not  a charioteer  in  the  higher  sense  of 
the  word,  but  a mere  carter  or  waggoner.  The 
language  of  Bhfma  in  taunting  Kama  seems  to  bear 
out  this  view.  “ You  had  better,”  he  said,  “take 
a whip  and  drive  a bullock-cart  after  your  father.” 

The  sudden  elevation  of  Kama  to  the  dignity  of 
Raja  appears  to  be  open  to  question.  The  golden 
seat  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  conducted  is 
evidently  mythical.  The  name  of  the  territory 
over  which  he  is  appointed  to  be  Raja  is  equally 
doubtful.  Anga  is  a country  which  lies  far  away 
to  the  eastward,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern 
town  of  Bhagalpur  ; and  consequently  would  be 
separated  by  an  interval  of  many  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  Raj  of  Bh&rata.  But  still  the  dignity  may 
have  been  conferred,  like  that  of  a modern  knight- 
hood, without  reference  to  territory.  The  right  of 
Duryodhana  to  create  a Raja  seems,  however,  very 
dubious ; and  the  subsequent  language  of  Bhfma 
to  Kama  appears  to  imply  that  there  was  no  real 
recognition  of  the  new  rank  which  had  been  thus 
bestowed  upon  him. 

The  legend  of  the  birth  of  Kama  is  nothing 
more  than  a wild  myth  which  has  been  concocted 
for  the  obvious  purpose  of  ennobling  Kama  by  con- 
necting him  with  the  royal  house  at  Ilastin&pur. 
The  myth  is  as  extravagant  and  improbable  as  that 
of  the  birth  of  Vytisa,  and  bears  the  same  marks  of 
a Brahmanical  origin ; but  it  may  be  related  here, 
as  reference  is  frequently  made  to  it  in  the  more 
modern  portions  of  the  Mahd  Bharata.  The  story 
is  as  follows  : — 

Now  Kunti,  the  wife  of  Raja  Pandu,  was  brought  up  iu 
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the  house  of  Kunti-bhoja,  the  Raja  of  the  Bhojas,  and  she 
ever  thought  him  to  be  her  father : but  her  real  father  was 

O 9 

Sura,  the  grandfather  of  Krishna. 

And  it  happened  on  a certain  day  that  a sage  named 
Durvasas  came  to  the  house  of  Kunti-bhoja ; and  he  was  tall 
in  stature,  and  his  hair  was  matted  after  the  manner  of  a 
devotee,  and  his  limbs  were  of  the  colour  of  honey.  And 
Durvasas  said  to  Kunti-bhoja : — “ 0 Raja,  I am  desirous  of 
dwelling  with  you,  but  if  I do  so  your  people  must  conform 
to  all  my  wishes ; and  they  must  let  mo  eat  when  I please, 
and  sleep  when  I please,  and  no  one  must  contradict  me.” 
And  the  Raja  replied  : — “ My  daughter  Kunti  shall  wait  upon 
you  always,  and  I am  sure  that  she  will  serve  you  to  your 
heart’s  content.”  Then  the  Raja  called  to  his  daughter  and 
said : — “ 0 Kunti,  this  Brahman  is  about  to  dwell  in  my 
house,  and  you  must  serve  him  night  and  day ; for  he  is  a 
man  of  great  mortification,  and  has  subdued  all  his  senses 
by  the  strictness  of  his  austerities.”  And  Kunti  had  great 
reverence  for  Brahmans,  and  she  gladly  promised  to  serve 
Durvasas,  the  sage,  according  to  the  will  of  her  father. 

Then  the  Raja  lodged  the  Brahman  in  the  sacrificial 
chamber,  where  he  had  been  used  to  kindle  the  sacred  fire; 
and  Kunti  served  the  Brahman  day  and  night  with  all  dili- 
gence and  purity.  And  Durvasas  was  greatly  pleased  with 
the  service  of  the  damsel ; for  sometimes  he  would  go  out  in 
the  morning,  and  not  return  till  evening  or  midnight ; but 
Kunti  was  always  ready  with  various  sorts  of  victuals  to  set 
before  him ; and  if  he  lost  his  temper  or  used  harsh  words, 
she  took  no  notice,  but  continued  to  serve  him  as  diligently 
as  before. 

When  a year  had  passed  away,  Durvasas  said  to  Kunti : — 
“ 0 well-accomplished  damsel,  I am  entirely  satisfied  with 
your  service ; so  now  ask  a boon  of  me,  and  let  it  be  such 
as  will  render  you  blessed  beyond  all  other  women.”  But 
Kunti  replied  : — “ 0 greatest  of  Brahmans,  if  you  and  my 
father  are  contented  with  me,  it  is  as  if  you  had  bestowed 
all  blessings  upon  me.”  So  the  Brahman  taught  her  a 
mantra,  and  said  : — “ Whenever  you  repeat  this  mantra,  any 
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god  you  desire  will  descend  from  heaven,  and  you  will  bear 
to  him  a son,  who  shall  be  like  unto  his  father.”  So  Kunti 
made  no  answer,  and  learned  the  mantra ; for  she  feared  lest 
she  should  offend  the  Brahman,  and  he  should  pronounce  a 
curse  against  herself  and  her  father.  And  Durvasas  praised 
her  greatly  to  the  Raja,  and  then  left  the  house  and  went  his 
way. 

One  day  after  this  Kunti  beheld  the  bright  Sun  in  the 
sky,  and  her  soul  was  enlightened,  and  she  saw  the  Sun  in 
the  likeness  of  a warrior  arrayed  in  golden  mail  with  ear- 
rings in  his  ears.  And  she  repeated  the  words  of  the  mantra 
that  Durvasas  had  taught  her ; and  the  god  left  himself  in  the 
form  of  a Sun  to  illuminate  the  world,  and  descended  to  the 
earth  in  the  form  of  a Raja,  with  a crown  upon  his  head  and 
bracelets  upon  his  arms.  But  when  Kunti  saw  him  she  im- 
plored his  forgiveness  and  besought  him  to  return ; but  he 
said  : — “ I cannot  do  this,  for  all  the  gods  are  laughing  at  my 
discomfiture.”  And  the  eyes  of  Kunti  were  opened,  and 
she  saw  that  Indra  and  the  gods  were  laughing,  and  she  was 
much  ashamed.  So  the  Sun  stayed  with  her  some  time, 
and  then  went  his  way. 

After  this  Kunti  gave  birth  to  a son  with  golden  earrings 
in  his  ears,  and  a golden  cuirass  upon  his  body ; and  no  one 
knew  it,  and  she  became  a virgin  as  before.  Aud  she  took 
the  infant  and  placed  it  in  a chest,  and  with  many  tears  and 
prayers  she  floated  it  upon  the  river ; and  the  river  carried 
the  chest  into  the  waters  of  the  Jumnd,  and  the  Jumnd  car- 
ried it  to  the  Ganges,  and  the  Ganges  to  the  country  of  Anga. 
And  the  wife  of  a charioteer  saw  the  chest  and  carried  it  to 
her  home ; and  her  husband  opened  it  and  found  the  babe 
therein,  aud  he  and  his  wife  brought  it  up  as  their  own 
child  ; and  this  boy  was  Kama. 

The  foregoing  myth  is  perhaps  beneath  criticism, 
but  still  the  pretensions  of  Durvdsas  are  very  signi- 
ficant, and  the  reference  to  the  country  of  Anga  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  enormous  distance 
which  the  chest  would  have  had  to  travel  down  the 
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Jumna  and  Ganges  to  the  country  of  Anga  is  alone  history  op 
sufficient  to  render  the  myth  of  the  birth  of  Kama  p!Ht  ii. 
altogether  incredible,  even  if  his  divine  paternity 
could  be  explained  away;  but  the  object  of  the  object  or  the 
myth  is  not  devoid  of  interest,  and  can  easily  be 
explained.  Local  tradition  in  the  country  which  Association  of 

J Kama  with  the 

formerly  went  by  the  name  of  Anga,  has  preserved  of 

the  name  of  Kama.  A dynasty  of  Buddhist  Rajas 
appear  to  have  reigned  at  Anga  about  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era  under  the  name  of 
Karnas  ;6  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the 
Brahmanical  compilers  sought  to  gratify  the  tastes 
of  the  people  of  the  country  by  establishing  a myth- 
ical connection  between  the  Kama  who  fought 
in  the  great  war,  with  the  Kama  Rajas  of  Anga, 
who  flourished  at  a much  later  period.  But  the 
vast  geographical  interval  between  Ilastinapur  and 
Anga  has  already  excited  a suspicion  that  the 
connection  is  a fabrication ; and  this  suspicion  is 
confirmed  by  the  supernatural  details  which  the 
compilers  have  introduced  to  carry  out  their  design. 

The  next  legend,  namely,  that  of  the  war  against 
Drupada.  Raja  of  Pancliala,  may  now  be  related  as 
follows : — 

Now  when  the  Kauravas  and  Pandavas  had  proved  be-  6th,  War  against 

fore  the  Maharaja  and  all  his  Chieftains,  that  they  were  ?n,aachiia!'Ja 

capable  of  bearing  arms,  they  were  called  upon  by  Drona 

to  fulfil  the  terms  upon  which  he  had  educated  them,  namely, 

to  chastise  Drupada,  Raja  of  Panchala.  Accordingly,  Dur-  Defeat  of  the  ’ 

yodhana  and  all  his  brethren  marched  out  by  themselves  victory  of  the 

Pandavas. 

against  Raja  Drupada,  but  were  defeated  by  the  enemy,  and 
compelled  to  return  to  Hastinapur.  Then  Yudhishthira  and 
his  brethren  marched  out  against  Drupada,  and  they  van- 

6 This  tradition  will  be  found  in  Dr  Buchanan’s  account  of  the  Bahar  district, 
preserved  in  Martin’s  Eastern  India,  Vol.  I. 
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history  of  quished  him  and  all  his  forces,  and  brought  him  away  pri- 
Fart'u  soner.  So  Drona  took  the  half  of  Drupada’ s Eaj,  but  left 

— the  remainder  in  the  possession  of  Drupada.  Then  Raja 

RajofPanchiia.  Drupada  returned  to  his  own  country;  but  he  swore  that 
the  day  should  come  when  he  would  be  revenged  upon 
Drona. 


Significance  of 
the  legend  of  the 
division  of  the 
Raj  of  Panchala. 


Geographical 

Sosition  of  the 
laj  of  Panchala. 


The  story  of  this  expedition  against  Drupada  is 
somewhat  isolated  in  the  Mahd  Bhdrata,  but  still 
appears  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
main  incident  in  the  Epic.  The  defeat  of  the  Kau- 
ravas  and  victory  of  the  Pdndavas  may  be  somewhat 
mythical ; and,  indeed,  chiefly  serve  to  illustrate 
the  tendency  of  the  original  bards  to  celebrate  the 
praises  of  the  Pdndavas  at  the  expense  of  the  Kau- 
ravas.  But  the  division  of  the  Raj  of  Drupada 
seems  to  imply  that  Drona  had  some  claim  to  the 
half  share,  and  confirms  the  suspicion  already  ex- 
pressed that  Drona  was  a brother  or  near  kinsman 
of  Drupada,  and  that  the  Brahmanical  compilers 
have  suppressed  the  relationship  in  order  to  repre- 
sent Drona  as  a Brdhman. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  Raj  of  Panchdla 
opens  up  a curious  question  of  inquiiy.  The  name 
has  been  sometimes  applied  to  the  Punjab,  and  the 
Raj  certainly  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  close 
contiguity  with  that  of  Hastindpur.  But  Manu 
identifies  Panchdla  with  Kanouj,  which  is  at  least 
two  hundred  miles  from  Hastindpur;  whilst  the 
compilers  of  the  Mahd  Bhdrata  indulge  in  far 
grander  ideas,  and  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Raj  of 
Bhdrata  extended  over  the  northern  Doab,  whilst 
the  Raj  of  Panchdla  occupied  the  more  southerly 
portion  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and 
Jumnd.  It  will  bo  seen  hereafter  that  the  Raj  of 
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Panchala  was  probably  a little  territory  in  the  more 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Hastin&pur. 

The  story  of  the  rivalry  between  Yudhislithira 
and  Duryodhana  for  the  post  of  Yuvaraja,  or  heir- 
apparent,  may  now  be  related  as  follows:  — 

When  the  war  against  Drupada  was  fully  over,  there 
was  more  ill  blood  between  the  Kauravas  and  the  Pandavas 
than  had  ever  been  before,  because  the  Kauravas  had  been 
defeated  by  Drupada,  and  the  Pandavas  had  gained  the 
victory.  Meantime  the  Maharaja  decided  that  Yudhish- 
thira,  the  eldest  son  of  Pandu,  had  the  best  right  to  succeed 
him  in  the  Raj  ; and  as  the  custom  was,  Yudhishthira  was 
installed  as  Yuvaraja,  or  “ Little  Raja.”  Then  Yudhish- 
thira began  to  rule  the  Raj  for  his  uncle  the  Maharaja,  and 
the  glory  of  his  reign  became  greater  than  the  glory  of  his 
father  Pandu ; for  though  he  was  not  skilful  in  the  use  of 
arms  like  Bhima  or  Arjuna,  his  wisdom  and  virtue  were 
famous  throughout  the  land,  and  his  truthfulness,  and  jus- 
tice, and  patience  on  all  occasions  rendered  him  beloved  by 
all  people. 

Now  when  Yudhishthira  was  appointed  Yuvaraja,  his 
cousin  Duryodhana  was  in  great  affliction,  and  Duryodhana 
plotted  day  and  night  with  his  brother  Duhsasana,  and  his 
uncle  Sakuni,  and  his  friend  Kama,  how  to  bring  about  the 
destruction  of  the  Pandavas.  One  day  when  the  Maharaja 
was  quite  alone,  Duryodhana  went  into  his  presence,  and 
spoke  to  him  as  follows  : — “ 0 my  father,  why  have  you 
shown  such  small  regard  for  your  own  sons,  and  treated 
them  so  unworthily  ? You  were  the  elder  brother  of  Raja 
Pandu,  and  ought  to  have  succeeded  to  the  Raj,  but  you 
gave  up  the  whole  to  your  younger  brother ; and  now  you 
have  passed  by  your  own  sons,  and  have  intrusted  the 
management  of  all  affairs  to  the  sons  of  Pandu  : The  Raj 
is  yours  by  right,  and  the  inheritance  should  descend  to  us 
who  are  your  sons  ; why,  then,  do  you  give  the  preference 
to  others,  and  make  us  small  and  contemptible  in  the  eyes 
of  all  people  ?”  Dhritar&shtra  replied  : — “ O my  son,  my 
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brother  Paudu  was  without  an  equal  in  all  the  world ; and 
how  with  my  blindness  could  I pretend  to  govern'  the  Raj  ? 
His  sons  after  him  are  endued  with  every  qualification  for 
the  management  of  affairs,  and  give  every  satisfaction  to  all 
the  people  ; how  then  can  I banish  them  from  my  councils  ? 
Moreover,  Yudhishthira  possesses  the  most  praiseworthy 
qualities,  such  as  you  do  not  yourself  possess ; how  then 
can  I be  at  enmity  with  him,  and  exclude  him  from  the 
government?”  Duryodhana  said  : — “I  know  of  no  such 
qualifications  as  render  Yudhishthira  superior  to  me,  but  I 
do  know  that  in  the  field  I am  more  than  a match  for  half  a 
score  of  Yudhishthiras  : So  if  you  are  resolved  to  exclude 
me  from  all  share  in  the  management  of  the  Raj,  I will 
certainly  kill  myself,  and  thus  get  rid  of  all  my  vexa- 
tions.” Dhritaraslitra  replied  : — “ O my  son,  why  do  you 
give  way  to  such  violent  impatience  ? If  you  are  bent 
upon  exercising  power  I will  divide  the  management, 
and  give  the  half  to  you  and  other  half  to  Yudhishthira; 
so  that  henceforth  there  shall  be  no  strife  betwixt  him 
and  you.” 

When  the  Maharaja  had  thus  spoken,  Duryodhana 
said  : — “ I accept  your  proposition,  0 my  father ; but  let 
the  country  be  divided,  so  that  the  Pandavas  can  take  their 
own  land  and  rule  there,  whilst  I and  my  brethren  stajr  here 
at  Hastinapur,  and  govern  under  you  ; for  if  both  we  and 
they  dwell  in  the  same  place  there  may  be  feud  between  us, 
and  many  of  our  friends  may  be  slain.”  The  Maharaja 
replied  : — “ The  great  head  of  our  family  is  Bhishma,  and 
he  will  never  be  satisfied  if  the  Pandavas  are  sent  away  to 
a distance  from  this  city  ; neither  will  Drona  or  Yidura 
rest  content;  how  then  can  I tell  them  to  go  ? ” Duryod- 
hana said : — “ 0 Maharaja,  it  is  beneath  your  dignity  to 
consult  others  : Do  you  summon  the  Pandavas,  and  command 
them  to  go  to  the  city  of  Ydrandvata,  and  dwell  there  for 
some  time ; and  they  will  obey  your  commands  without 
delay,  and  after  they  are  gone,  nobody  will  trouble  about 
the  matter.”  Accordingly  the  Maharaja  did  as  Duryod- 
hana counselled.  lie  sent  for  Yudhishthira  and  said  to 
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him  : — “ O my  son,  there  is  a renowned  city,  rich  in 
gold  and  jewels,  named  Vdrandvata  : Go  thither,  you 

and  your  brethren,  and  dwell  there  for  some  time  ; and 
after  that  I will  recall  you.”  So  Yudhishtliira  and  his 
brethren  took  leave  of  the  Mahdraja,  and  of  all  their  kins- 
men, and  departed  with  tlicir  mother  Kuntl  to  the  city  of 
Ydranavata. 
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With  the  journey  of  the  Pandavas  to  the  city  of 
Vdramivata  the  narrative  undergoes  an  entire  change, 
and  for  a brief  period  the  authentic  tradition  is  ut- 
terly lost  in  a later  fiction.  Here  it  may  be  remarked 
that  so  long  as  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  city  of  Has- 
tinapur,  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  so  long 
the  story  seems  to  approximate  to  historic  truth  ; 
but  when  the  locality  is  removed  to  a distance  of 
hundreds  of  miles  from  Ilastin&pur,  the  narrative  is 
immediately  reduced  to  the  condition  of  either  a 
religious  myth  or  a palpable  fiction.  Such  is  the 
case  as  regards  the  alleged  journey  of  the  Pandavas 
to  the  city  of  Varan&vata,  the  modern  All&habad, 
the  sacred  city  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and 
Jumnd,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  places  of  pil- 
grimage in  Hindustan.  A geographical  interval  of 
five  hundred  miles  separates  the  city  of  Hastin&pur 
from  the  city  of  Allahabad ; and,  in  all  probability, 
a chronological  interval  of  some  thousand  years  separ- 
ates the  old  tradition  of  the  sons  of  Pdndu  from  the 
modern  fiction  of  their  visit  to  the  city  of  Varami- 
vata.  A better  judgment,  however,  will  be  formed 
after  a brief  narrative  of  the  events  which  are  said 
to  have  transpired,  and  which  may  now  be  related 
as  follows : — 
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Before  the  Pandavas  departed  out  of  the  city  of  Has- 
tinapur,  their  uncle  Yidura  took  them  aside,  and  told  them 
that  when  they  arrived  at  the  city  of  Varanavata  they  should 
beware  of  fire ; and  he  repeated  a verse  to  the  brethren, 
and  said : — “ Should  a man  come  to  you,  and  repeat  this 
verse,  put  your  trust  in  him,  and  receive  him  as  a man  sent 
by  me  for  your  deliverance.”  After  many  days  the  five 
Pandavas,  and  their  mother  Kunti,  reached  the  city  of 
Varanavata;  and  very  speedily  their  eyes  were  opened  to  a 
wicked  plot  which  had  been  devised  by  Duryodhana  and 
his  friends.  That  jealous  Chieftain,  ever  bent  upon  the 
destruction  of  his  kinsmen,  had  sent  on  a trusty  retainer, 
named  Purochana,  to  prepare  a handsome  house  in  the  city 
of  Yaranavata  for  the  reception  of  the  sous  of  Pandu  ; and 
Purochana  had  been  secretly  commanded  to  fill  the  house 
with  hemp  and  resin,  and  to  plaster  the  walls  with  a mortar 
of  grease  and  pitch ; so  that  some  night,  when  the  Pandavas 
and  their  mother  were  fast  asleep,  the  doors  might  be 
closely  fastened  on  the  outside,  and  the  house  set  on  fire, 
and  all  within  it  be  consumed  in  the  flames.  Accordingly 
Purochana  welcomed  the  Pandavas  with  every  sign  of  re- 
joicing ; and  he  conducted  them  first  to  the  College  of  holy 
men,  where  they  paid  every  respect  and  reverence  to  the 
devotees,  and  received  their  blessings  and  good  wishes  in 
return;  and  next  he  led  them  to  the  house  prepared  for 
their  reception,  and  presented  each  of  them  with  a collation 
and  fruit,  together  with  gold  and  jewels,  silks  and  cloths,  as 
is  customary  among  the  Rajas.  Yudhishthira  was  amazed 
at  the  splendour  of  the  habitation,  but  he  began  to  smell 
the  mortar,  and  told  his  suspicions  to  his  brother  Bhlma. 
After  this  a man  came  from  Yidura,  and  repeated  the  verse 
which  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  said  : — “ Yidura  has  sent 
me  to  dig  an  under-ground  passage  from  your  house,  to 
deliver  you  from  it  should  it  be  set  on  fire.”  So  after  much 
discourse  together,  they  secretly  employed  the  man  to  dig 
a passage  under-ground,  by  which  they  could  escape  out  of 
the  house,  should  the  dwelling  be  set  on  fire  and  the  doors 
be  locked  on  the  outside.  When  the  under-ground  passage 
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was  all  complete,  Bliima  resolved  tliat  lie  would  work  upon 
Purochana,  who  was  living  in  a house  close  by,  all  the  mis- 
chief that  Purochana  was  meditating  against  himself  and 
brethren.  Now  it  so  happened  that  one  day  Kunti  invited 
all  the  poor  people  of  the  city,  and  gave  them  a feast ; and 
amongst  her  guests  was  a Bhil  woman  and  her  five  sons, 
who,  according  to  the  practice  of  their  tribe,  drank  a large 
quantity  of  strong  liquor,  and  then  lay  down  and  slept 
heavily.  That  same  night  a violent  wind  arose,  and  Bliima 
stole  out  through  the  passage,  aud  strongly  barricaded  the 
house  of  Purochana,  and  set  it  on  fire ; and  the  flames 
speedily  destroyed  the  building  and  reached  the  house  of 
the  Pandavas ; and  Bliima  then  conducted  his  mother  and 
brethren  through  the  passage  under-ground,  and  hurried 
them  away  into  the  jungle.  Next  morning  the  people  of 
the  city  saw  that  both  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
believed  that  all  the  inmates  had  perished;  for  they  dis- 
covered the  blackened  remains  of  Purochana  and  his  serv- 


ants, and  also  those  of  the  Bhil  woman  and  her  five  sons, 
whom  they  took  to  be  those  of  Kunti  and  the  P&ndavas. 
The  tidings  soon  reached  the  city  of  Hastinapur,  and  the 
joy  of  theKau- Kauravas  rejoiced  greatly  at  the  supposed  death  of  their 

ravas,  and  sor-  # ° J 1 r 

ro\v of tiie eiders  enemies  the  Pandavas;  but  Bhishma,  Drona,  and  Dlirita- 

at  the  supposed  7 7 7 

matJu>of  ihc  rashtra  were  affected  even  unto  tears. 


Story  of  the  visit  It  would  be  presumptuous  perhaps  to  state 

of  the  Pandavas  _ 1 t 1 1 _ 1 

$obe“dato  positively  that  there  is  no  foundation  whatever 

Brahmanisra.of  for  this  story  in  the  original  and  authentic  legend ; 

yet  it  bears  such  evident  traces  of  being  entirely 
composed  in  the  later  age  of  Brahmanical  revival, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  inference.  Tlio 

Burning  a sleep-  whole  story  turns  upon  burning  the  house  of  kins- 

mg  enemy  total-  J 1 # 0 

Kshatriya  ideas. men>  whilst  those  kinsmen  are  asleep  inside  ; and 
this  idea  would  be  altogether  repugnant  to  the 
sentiment  of  honour  which  undoubtedly  prevailed 
amongst  the  ancient  Kshatriyas,  who  regarded  an 
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attack  upon  a sleeping  enemy  as  a heinous  crime.1  history  of 
But  at  the  same  time,  this  idea  would  be  perfectly  part  ii. 
familiar  to  the  Brahmanical  compilers  of  the  Main!  Familiar  to  the 
Bh&rata,  who  had  only  recently  engaged  in  burning  B^hd'ans per- 
down  the  monasteries  and  temples  of  the  Buddhists  Buddhi8ts- 
with  all  the  deadly  hate  of  religious  persecutors. 

Again,  the  subordinate  details  of  the  fiction  refer,  subordinate  de- 

. , i i i • ' tails  to  be  “Iso 

m everyway,  to  a later  and  more  luxurious  age.  ascribed  to  a 

. J JT  . . ° later  age. 

The  city  of  Varamivata  is  said  to  have  been  famous 

for  gold  and  jewels.  The  College  of  holy  men  to 

which  the  Pandavas  were  introduced  on  their  arrival, 

is  either  Buddhist  or  Brahmanical ; and  so,  too,  is 

the  feast  given  by  Kuntf  to  all  the  poor  of  the  city  ; 

whilst  the  alleged  magnificence  of  the  house  in  which 

the  Pdndavas  were  lodged,  and  the  presents  of  gold 

and  jewels,  silks  and  cloths,  belong  altogether  to  a 

late  period  of  Hindu  civilization.  The  story  of  the 

Bliil  woman  and  her  five  sons  who  were  burnt 

alive  in  the  house,  and  originated  the  rumour  that 

the  Pandavas  and  their  mother  had  perished  in  the 

flames,  is  also  precisely  one  of  those  artificial  turns 

in  a narrative  which  betray  the  hand  of  the  romancer 

or  novelist.  Altogether,  it  seems  most  probable Th?  »»- 

tliat  the  whole  story  is  a later  fiction,  introduced  for  davaswuh’Thc 

the  sole  purpose  of  associating  the  Pandavas  with  the  vau.ofVaraua’ 

famous  city  of  Varandvata.2 

Having  made  their  escape  from  the  city  of  Va-  Alleged  escape 
ranavata,  the  Pandavas  are  said  to  have  disguised  v™Snlhvlu^t°o 

— — the  great  juugle. 

1 Compare  the  story  of  the  terrible  revenge  of  Aswatthama,  in  the  night  of 
the  last  day  of  the  great  war ; where  it  will  be  seen  that  Aswatthama,  even  whilst 
bent  upon  being  revenged  on  the  murderer  of  his  father,  awoke  his  sleeping  enemy 
before  slaying  him. 

’ An  extraordinary  well,  or  under-ground  passage,  still  exists  in  the  Fort  at 
Allahabad,  and  is  pointed  out  as  the  veritable  passage  through  which  the  Phn- 
davas  made  their  way  out  of  the  burning  house  between  thirty  and  forty  centuries 
ago. 
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history  of  themselves  as  Brahmans,  and  to  have  proceeded 
PABmL  with  all  haste  into  the  great  jungle.  Now  if  the 
p&ndavas  to  he  Pandavas  may  be  accepted  as  the  representatives 
representatives  of  the  Aryan  race,  it  would  appear  from  the  story 

of  the  Aryan  J ' 11  J 

race-  that  they  had  advanced  far  away  to  the  eastward 

of  the  Aryan  outpost  at  Hastinapur,  and  had  almost 
reached  the  centre  of  the  land  of  aborigines.  This 
Progress  of  the  direction  was  undoubtedly  the  very  one  which  was 

Aryan  invasion  J J 

toTiitihabM.iab  eventually  taken  by  the  Aryan  invaders  ; that  is, 
they  pushed  their  way  from  the  Punjab  towards  the 
south-east,  along  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Ganges  and 
Jumnd,  until  they  arrived  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers  at  AU&habdd.  Probably,  as  already  indicated, 
this  migration  occupied  a vast  period  of  unrecorded 
time,  and  the  Aryans  may  not  have  reached  A114- 
habad  until  ages  after  the  Kauravas  and  Pdndavas 
had  fought  their  famous  battle  for  the  little  Raj  at 
Later  legends  of  Hastinapur.  But  when  the  story  of  the  war  of  the 

the  wars  of  the  1 J 

fheabo^ines!  Maha  Bluirata  had  been  converted  into  a national 
story  of  the  great  tradition,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  legends  of 
the  later  wars  waged  by  the  Aryans  against  the 
aborigines  during  their  progress  towards  the  south- 
east, would  be  tacked  on  to  the  original  narrative. 
This  process  appears  to  have  been  carried  out 
by  the  compilers  of  the  Mali 4 Bluirata;  and  al- 
though, as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  adventures 
of  the  Pandavas  in  the  jungle,  and  their  encounters 
with  Asuras  and  Rakshasas,  are  all  palpable  fictions, 
still  they  are  valuable  as  traces  which  have  been  left 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  primitive  wars  of 
the  Aryans  against  the  aborigines. 

Ancient  wars  to  The  adventures  of  a band  of  warlike  emigrants 
amongst  theear-  whilst  seeking  for  new  homes  amongst  an  aboriginal 

licst  traditions  ~ 0 ° 

of  every  people,  population  have  been  generally  found  amongst  the 
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earliest  events  in  the  history  of  a people.  These  uistory  or 
wars,  however,  have  rarely  been  recorded  with  truth-  part  ii. 
fid  simplicity  by  a prose  annalist,  but  have  generally  " 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  bards,  whose  object  was 
rather  to  gratify  their  audience  than  to  instruct  them 
in  authentic  history.  Sometimes  when  the  national  National  tradi- 

J , tions  preserved 

legends  have  corresponded  to  the  national  religion,  ^K'tho 
the  narrative  has  assumed  a historic  form,  as  in  the  "igim"'11  re 
conquests  of  Joshua,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  lives 
of  Samson,  of  Gideon,  and  of  Jephthah.  But  when  Remodelled  by 

L # # changes  m the 

the  national  religion  has  undergone  modifications,  as  rel«ion- 
in  the  case  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  legends  have 
been  remodelled  by  poets  and  dramatists,  and  con- 
verted into  religious  myths.  Still  further,  when  Converted  into 

° */  nursery  stories 

the  old  religion  has  been  driven  out  altogether,  and  ^febeelT 
a new  and  radically  foreign  religion  like  Christianity  new  one. 
has  taken  its  place,  the  traditions  of  forgotten  wars 
have  been  left  in  the  hands  of  ballad  singers  and 
beldames,  and  consequently  have  been  converted 
into  barbarous  nursery  stories  of  giants  and  ogres. 

This  latter  fate  has  certainly  befallen  the  traditions 
of  forgotten  wars  in  Europe  ; and  a similar  fate  has 
befallen  the  Hindu  traditions  of  the  wars  between 
the  Aryans  and  aborigines. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  general  simi-  strikingsimiiar- 

0 ity  between 

larity  of  circumstances  under  which  Hindu  and  7p7n7‘7iEu' 
European  traditions  of  primitive  wars  have  been  ten  wars, 
exaggerated  and  modified,  has  resulted  in  a striking 
similarity  in  the  fictions  themselves.  They  are  cha-  C]\y^pristi.cs 
racterized  by  the  same  rude  vigour  of  imagination ; 
and  consequently  present  the  same  extravagant  pic- 
tures of  the  horrible  combined  with  a broad  sense  of  wawofBMma 

as  the  repre- 

humour,  which  are  precisely  fitted  to  the  tastes  of  an  Arym^lttfers® 
uncultivated  people.  In  the  Hindu  fictions  the  rigines. 
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Popularity  of 
the  fictions. 


history  of  aborigines  are  described  under  the  names  of  Asuras 
paeth!  and  Rakshasas,  as  being  giants  and  cannibals,  and  of 
course  hideously  repulsive ; whilst  the  Aryan  settlers, 
of  whom  Bkfma  as  the  strongest  man  of  the  Panda  vas 
is  pre-eminently  the  type,  are  represented  as  over- 
coming their  enemy  by  strength  of  arm,  and  under 
circumstances  of  rough  comicality  not  unlike  those 
which  sometimes  appear  in  a Christmas  pantomime. 
It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  such  stories  are  ex- 
ceedingly popular  with  the  Hindus ; and  indeed  the 
degree  to  which  the  alternations  of  mirth  and  wonder 
are  excited,  is  scarcely  conceivable  excepting  by 
those  who  can  sympathize  in  the  undoubting  and 
childish  credulity  of  the  masses. 

To  reject  such  stories  as  unfitted  to  the  dignity 
of  history  would  be  to  lose  some  valuable  glimpses 
Histoncvaiueof  into  the  inner  life  of  ancient  nations.  The  narratives 

the  fictions,  as 

the1 period\nof  may  be  palpable  fictions,  but  they  are  true  to  an 
composed,'  ere  element  of  human  nature  : that  element  which  leads 

rather  than  as 

^he'periodfo  ^ie  imagination  to  depict  circumstances,  not  as  they 
which theyrefer.  are^  jJuj.  ag  they  would  bo  best  received  in  the  times 
in  which  they  are  related.  Histories  of  every  de- 
scription must  be  especially  regarded  from  this  point 
of  view.  The  question  of  how  far  they  represent 
the  real  facts  of  the  period  to  which  they  refer  is 
doubtless  of  primary  importance,  but  it  is  nearly  as 
important  to  consider  how  far  they  illustrate  the 
ideas,  the  feelings,  and  the  judgments  of  the  age  in 
which  they  were  produced ; for  histories  in  general 
represent  far  more  truthfully  the  spirit  of  the  period 
in  which  they  are  written  than  the  facts  of  the 
interest  to  be  period  to  which  they  refer.  Accordingly  in  relating 

divided  between  ..  . _ , . . , * . . 

the  fictions  and  tlio  stories  of  Bkfma  s adventures  with  the  Asuras,  the 

the  audiences  to 

reuted!hcy  are  attention  should  be  divided  between  the  mirthful  and 
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marvellous  incidents  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  open-  history  op 
mouthed  audiences  on  the  other ; between  the  gro-  pAUT  u. 
tesque  and  horrible  scenes,  and  the  alternate  laughter  - 
and  terror  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  who  are 
looking  on.  Nor  must  the  narrator  of  the  story  be  ^rato?finho 
entirely  forgotten  ; for  the  sympathies  which  exist  Kl-lT '"r  tin;'” 
between  the  Hindu  story-teller,  and  the  events  he  is 
describing,  and  the  people  to  whom  he  is  tell- 
ing his  tale  of  wonder,  would  be  almost  incon- 
ceivable  to  the  European  who  may  read  a history 
aloud  without  action  and  without  vivacity.  Thus  in 
the  opening  scene  of  the  first  fiction,  where  the  giant 
Bhfma  is  carrying  his  mother  and  three  brothers 
through  a dreadful  forest  haunted  with  wild  beasts 
and  Asuras,  an  enthusiastic  narrator  will  represent 
Blinna  by  carrying  two  children  on  his  back  and  one 
under  each  arm  ; and  will  moreover  imitate  the  roar- 
ing of  lions  and  tigers,  and  indulge  in  hideous 
grimaces  to  indicate  the  cannibal  propensities  of  the 
Asuras.  With  these  preliminary  observations,  the 
attention  may  now  be  directed  to  the  stories  them- 
selves. The  first  fiction  is  as  follows : — 

Now -when  the  Pandavas  escaped  from  the  burning  house  ist  Fiction. 

• ■,  n TT/  / i -|  - . . Bhiiua’s  en- 

in  the  city  ot  Varanavata,  they  proceeded  m all  haste  to-  counter  with 
i i J ■,  • , . . -in  Hidimba,  the 

wards  the  southern  jungle,  which  was  inhabited  by  wild  Asura. 

beasts,  and  also  by  Rakshasas  and  Asuras,  who  were  eaters 

of  men.  And  Kunti  and  all  her  sons,  excepting  Bhima,  Bhima  carries 

were  very  weary;  but  Bhima  was  tall  and  strong,  and  he  th?o?ighetheen 

carried  his  mother  and  elder  brother  on  his  back,  and  one  of  sreat  torest" 

his  younger  brethren  under  each  of  his  arms,  whilst  Arjuna 

followed  close  behind.  Next  morning  they  passed  along 

the  western  bank  of  the  river  Ganges,  and  proceeded  more 

and  more  towards  the  south,  until  they  reached  a very  dark 

and  dreadful  forest ; and  all,  excepting  Bhima,  were  so 

overpowered  with  sleep  that  they  threw  themselves  beneath 
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Description  of 
the  hideous  Asu- 
ra Hidimba,  and 
his  l)eautiful  sis- 
ter Hidimbi. 


Hidimbi’s  pro- 
posals to  Bhima. 


Battle  between 
Bhima  and  Ili- 
dimba. 


Horrible  death 
of  the  Asura. 


Hidimbi  en- 
treat - Bhima  to 
take  her  as  his 
wife. 


a tree;  and  were  soon  in  a profound  slumber,  whilst  Bhima 
stood  by  to  guard  them.  It  so  happened  that  hard  by  was 
the  abode  of  a terrible  Asura  and  man-eater,  named  Hidimba, 
who  had  yellow  eyes  and  a horrible  aspect,  but  who  pos- 
sessed great  strength;  and  he  had  a sister,  named  Hidimbi, 
who  was  very  tall  and  handsome.  Now  the  cannibal 
Hidimba  smelt  human  beings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
den,  and  he  sent  out  his  sister  to  bring  them  in ; but  when 
she  saw  the  long  arms  and  mighty  form  of  Bhima,  resplend- 
ent with  royal  vestments  and  rich  jewels,  she  fell  in  lovo 
with  him,  and  straightway  proposed  to  carry  him  away  into 
the  jungle  upon  her  back,  and  to  leave  the  others  for  her  bro- 
ther to  devour.  But  Bhima  refused  to  desert  his  mother  and 
brethren  in  such  extremity,  and  declared  himself  willing  to 
fight  the  Asura.  Whilst  he  was  thus  speaking,  the  monster 
came  up  furious  with  wrath  at  the  delay  of  his  sister,  and 
engaged  in  battle  with  Bhima.  First  the  Asura  and  Bhima 
fought  with  fists ; then  they  tore  up  trees  and  cudgelled 
each  other ; and  then,  when  all  the  trees  had  been  torn  up 
and  broken  to  pieces,  they  attacked  each  other  with  vast 
stones.  The  Pandavas  were  awakened  by  the  noise  of  the 
combat,  and  Arjuna  came  up  to  help  his  brother ; but  at 
that  moment  Bhima  seized  the  Asura  by  the  waist,  and 
whirled  him  round  several  times,  and  dashed  out  his  brains 
against  the  ground;  and  then  holding  his  head  under  one 
arm  he  so  belaboured  him  with  his  fist  that  he  broke  every 
bone  in  his  body. 

Then  the  sister  of  the  Asura  set  up  a cry  so  terrible  that 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  jungle  fled  away  from  fear;  but  after 
a while,  when  she  saw  that  Bhima  was  leaving  the  place 
together  with  his  mother  and  brethren,  she  ceased  her  cries 
and  began  to  follow  them.  And  Bhima  desired  her  to 
return  to  the  abiding-place  of  her  brother ; but  she  replied 
that  as  she  had  chosen  him  for  her  husband,  she  would 
never  leave  him,  but  henceforth  be  his  faithful  slave.  She 
then  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Kunti,  and  wept  bitterly, 
and  said  : — “ O lady,  command  your  son  to  take  me  as  his 
wife,  for  I have  known  no  man ; and  if  he  refuse  to  take  mo 
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I will  kill  myself,  and  my  blood  will  be  upon  your  head.” 
So  Kunti,  believing  that  the  strong  Asura  woman,  experi- 
enced in  the  jungle,  would  greatly  help  them  in  their 
sojournings,  desired  Blxima  to  marry  her;  and  Bhima  took 
Hidimbi  as  his  wife,  and  the  marriage  rites  were  duly  per- 
formed by  his  elder  brother  Yudhishthira.  And  Bhima  took 
his  newly  married  wife,  and  went  away  to  a beautiful  spot  on 
a mountain,  where  the  flowers  were  blooming  and  a crystal 
stream  was  flowing,  and  the  trees  were  laden  with  fruits  of 
the  choicest  description ; and  there  Hidimbi  brought  him 
every  day  such  prodigious  quantities  of  excellent  food  that 
he  rejoiced  exceedingly.  And  in  due  course  a son  was  born 
to  them  as  robust  as  his  parents  ; and  Bhima  then  returned 
with  his  wife  to  his  mother  and  brethren,  and  presented  his 
sturdy  infant  to  the  delighted  Kunti. 

The  foregoing  fiction  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  downright  plainness  of  the  points  of  interest. 
The  gloomy  forest,  the  wild  beasts,  the  cannibals, 
the  strong  man  carrying  his  mother  and  brethren, 
the  terrible  Asura  and  his  handsome  sister,  the  tri- 
umph of  Bhima,  the  outspoken  desire  of  the  hand- 
some Asura  to  become  the  wife  of  the  strong  man, 
the  marriage,  the  honeymoon,  and  the  birth  of  a boy, 
all  follow  one  another  with  a simplicity  which  is  as 
charming  as  a story  invented  by  a child.  The  death 
to  which  the  Asura  is  subjected  is  especially  worthy 
of  notice,  for  it  is  not  only  mythical  in  itself,  but  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  a myth.  In  the  authentic 
tradition  of  the  great  war  it  will  be  seen  that  Bln'ma 
beheaded  his  enemy  and  drank  his  blood  ; but  in  the 
myths  he  either  whirls  his  enemy  round  and  dashes 
out  his  brains,  or  rends  him  asunder,  or  kneads  up 
his  flesh,  blood,  and  bones  into  an  extraordinary 
ball.  A modern  critic  might  also  object  to  the  im- 
probability of  Bln'ma  leaving  his  mother  and  brothers 
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in  the  jungle  during  a lengthened  honeymoon,  which 
included  the  birth  of  a son.  There  is  no  necessity 
however  for  bringing  forward  further  proofs  that  the 
whole  story  is  fictitious.  The  fact  that  shortly  after- 
wards Bhfma  marries  again  without  any  reference  to 
his  Asura  wife ; and  that  neither  his  Asura  wife,  nor 
his  son  by  her,  ever  re-appear  in  the  authentic  tra- 
dition, will  suffice  to  indicate  that  it  is  a later  addi- 
tion to  the  main  tradition.  As  regards  the  date  of 
its  composition,  it  should  probably  be  referred  to  the 
Buddhist  period,  when  caste  distinctions  were  not 
generally  recognized.  The  story  of  the  marriage  of 
Blifma  with  an  Asura  woman  may  have  been  ficti- 
tious, but  still  the  fiction  could  only  have  found  cur- 
rency at  a time  when  the  union  of  a Ksliatriya  to  an 
Asura  was  not  foreign  to  the  national  sentiment,  and 
when  caste  ideas,  such  as  at  present  exist,  did  not 
prevail.  The  second  fiction  may  now  be  related  as 
follows : — 


2nd  Fiction.  Now  when  Bhima  had  returned  to  his  mother  and 

counter  with  brethren,  the  sagre  Vyasa  suddenly  appeared  to  them,  and 
Vaka  the  Asura.  ’ ° f Vn  , , , , 

advised  them  to  dwell  m the  city  ol  Ekachakra ; so  they 
departed  out  of  the  jungle,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  that 
city,  and  dwelt  there  for  a long  time  in  the  house  of  a 
Life  of  the  Pin-  Brahman.  Every  day  the  brothers  went  out  in  the  disguise 
c an mans'  of  mendicant  Brahmans  to  collect  food  as  alms,  and  whatever 
Ekaciiak4°  was  given  to  them  they  brought  home  at  night  to  their 
mother  Kunti,  who  thereupon  divided  the  whole  into  two 
Legendary™-  equal  portions,  and  gave  one  to  the  wolf-stomached  Bhima, 
whilst  the  remaining  half  sufficed  for  all  the  others.  One 
day  the  Piindavas  and  their  mother  heard  a great  noise  of 
weeping  and  wailing  in  the  house  in  which  they  were  dwell- 
ing, and  Kunti  and  her  sons  entered  the  apartments  of 
the  Brdhman,  and  found  their  host  and  his  wife,  together 
with  their  son  and  daughter,  in  an  agony  of  grief.  On 
inquiring  the  cause  they  were  told  that  a great  Asura  Raja, 
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named  Vaka,  lived  near  the  city,  and  forced  the  Raja  of  history  op 
that  city  to  send  him  a great  quantity  of  provisions  every 

day,  as  well  as  a man  to  accompany  the  provisions  : and  that 

Vaka  every  day  devoured  the  man  as  well  as  the  provisions  ; demands  a hu- 
and  that  on  that  very  day  the  family  of  the  Brahman  was  every  day  from 

J J J ' the  city  of 

required  to  supply  the  man.  Then  the  Brahman  said  that  EkachakrA. 

ho  would  go  himself  tand  be  devoured  by  the  > Asura,  but  he 

wept  very  bitterly  at  the  hardness  of  his  destiny.  Then  the  Pathetic  dc- 

, J J J seription  of  the 

wife  and  daughter  of  the  Brahman,  each  in  her  turn,  prayed  famiiyofaBrkh- 

° ^ 7 7 r J man,  who  were 

that  she  might  go  in  his  room,  but  he  would  not  suffer  required  to  furn- 

eitlier,  and  they  all  three  lifted  up  their  voices  and  wept  very  tim- 
sore.  Now  the  Brahman  had  an  infant  son  who  could 
scarcely  speak,  and  when  the  little  lad  saw  that  his  parents 
were  very  sorrowful,  he  broke  off  a pointed  blade  of  grass, 
and  said  with  a prattling  voice: — “Weep  not,  my  father, 
weep  not,  my  mother,  for  with  this  spike  I will  kill  the  man- 
eating  Asura.”  At  this  sight  Kunti  bade  the  family  dry 
their  tears,  for  that  one  of  her  sons  would  go  to  the  Asura ; 
but  the  Brahman  said  : — “ You  are  Brahmans,  and  especially 
my  guests ; and  if  I go  myself  I am  obeying  the  dictates 
of  the  Raja,  but  if  I send  one  of  you,  I cause  the  death  of  a 
Brahman,  and  of  one  who  is  my  guest,  and  I do  an  act 
which  is  abhorred  by  the  gods.”  Kunti  answered  : — “ The 
Asura  will  have  no  power  over  my  son  Bhima,  and  I will 
send  him  to  destroy  the  cannibal.”  And  the  Brahman  con- 
sented. Then  Bhima  obeyed  the  commands  of  his  mother 
with  great  joy.  He  set  out  with  the  ordained  quantity  of  Bhima’s  seno- 
provisions,  consisting  ot  a waggon-load  ot  kicfari,  a fane  tions  for  doing 

i (x*  i ii  • /*  i -|  ■»  i battle  with  the 

bunalo,  and  a huge  jar  ot  ghee,  and  he  went  on  until  he  Asura. 
came  to  the  banyan  tree  under  which  Yaka  was  accustomed 
to  eat  his  meals.  And  a crowd  of  people  followed  him,  for 
all  were  desirous  of  seeing  the  coming  combat,  but  when 
they  beheld  the  banyan  tree  they  fled  away  in  great  terror. 

Bhima  then  proceeded  to  eat  up  all  the  victuals  that  were  in 
the  waggon,  and  to  re-fill  it  with  dirt ; and  he  then  drank 
up  all  the  ghee,  and  re-filled  the  jar  with  water  of  the  vilest 
description.  When  he  had  finished,  Vaka  came  forward  Disappointment 
ravenous  with  hunger,  with  two  large  bloodshot  eyes  as  big  Asura.' 
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as  saucers,  and  a jaw  gaping  open  like  a cave;  and  Yaka 
uncovered  tke  waggon  and  found  that  it  contained  nothing 
but  dirt;  and  he  raised  the  jar,  and  the  villainous  liquor 
poured  over  his  face  and  into  his  gaping  mouth.  Then  his 
eye  fell  upon  Bhima  who  was  sitting  on  the  ground  with  his 
back  towards  him,  and  in  his  rage  he  struck  Bhima  with  all 
his  might  with  both  fists ; but  Bhima  cared  not  for  the 
blow,  and  arose  up  and  laughed  in  his  face.  Then  the 
Asura  was  in  violent  wrath,  and  he  tore  up  a large  tree  by 
the  roots,  and  rushed  at  Bhima  to  demolish  him ; but  the 
mighty  Pandava  in  like  manner  tore  up  a huge  tree  and 
struck  about  him  lustily ; and  each  one  tore  up  trees  by  the 
roots,  and  broke  them  to  pieces  against  the  other,  until  not 
a tree  was  left ; and  then  they  fought  with  their  fists  until 
the  Asura  was  spent.  After  this  Bhima  seized  Vaka  by  the 
legs  and  rent  him  asunder;  and  the  Asura  expired  with  a 
bellowing  cry  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  bring  the  heavens 
about  their  ears.  All  the  other  Asuras,  the  subjects  of  the 
slain  Chieftain,  were  then  in  a great  terror,  and  came  for- 
ward with  their  hands  clasped  together  as  suppliants  to  tho 
conqueror  of  their  Raja.  So  Bhima  bound  them  over  by 
solemn  oaths  never  more  to  eat  the  flesh  of  men,  nor  to 
injure  them  in  any  way.  And  he  dragged  the  slain  monster 
by  the  heels  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  left  it  there  and 
entered  the  city  by  another  way ; and  he  went  to  the  house 
of  his  mother  and  brethren,  and  told  them  all  that  had 
occurred.  And  when  he  had  finished,  Yudhishthira  said 
that  they  must  immediately  leave  the  city,  lest  the  people 
should  discover  who  they  were,  and  the  news  should  reach 
the  ears  of  tho  Kauravas  that  they  were  still  alive ; and 
accordingly  they  all  departed  out  of  Ekachakra,  together 
with  their  mother  Kunti.  Meantime  the  people  of  the  place 
found  the  dead  body  of  the  Asura,  and  shouted  with  joy  ; 
but  when  they  learnt  that  the  brethren  had  left  tho  city 
they  were  very  sorrowful,  as  they  were  eager  to  show  their 
gratitude  to  their  deliverer. 

This  extraordinary  fiction  is  a striking  reflex  of 
the  mind  of  the  Hindu.  There  is  a horrible  realism 
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in  the  description  of  Vaka,  the  cannibal,  which  is  history  of 
immediately  succeeded  by  one  of  the  most  pathetic  i»AUT  n. 
scenes  which  ever  presented  itself  to  the  imagina-  _ 
tion  of  the  poet.  The  shrinking  of  the  poor 
Brahman  from  his  impending  fate,  and  the  weeping 
and  groaning  of  the  wife  and  daughter,  might 
easily  have  been  suggested  to  ordinary  minds;  but 
the  introduction  of  the  little  boy  waving  his  spear  of  Masterly  stroke 

° 1 of  genius  in  the 

grass  in  childish  anger  at  the  Asura  is  not  only  an 
exquisite  touch  of  nature,  but  an  affecting  illustra- llltu“tso11' 
tion  of  that  warm  affection  for  children,  and  deep  jiimiu  fomiuess 
sympathy  in  all  their  thoughts  and  ways,  which  are 
the  special  characteristics  of  the  Hindu.  The 
transition  from  profound  sorrow  to  the  most  intense 
delight  is  another  curious  feature  in  the  narrative. 


Whilst  the  women  and  children  in  the  Hindu  H^duai-4 
audience  have  been  shedding  real  tears,  and  even  ritatingproceed- 
weeping  violently,  in  pity  for  the  poor  Brahman  and 
his  wife  and  daughter,  they  never  fail  to  laugh 
obstreperously  at  the  preliminary  proceedings  of 
Bhima  for  exciting  the  wrath  of  the  Asura,  and 
to  raise  a perfect  shout  when  the  Asura  discovers 
the  tricks  which  have  been  played  upon  him,  and  is 
subsequently  rent  asunder  by  the  mighty  Pandava. 

The  sequel  of  the  story  is  not  without  historic  Historical  signi- 

. ...  it  ci  finance  of  the 

significance  with,  reference  to  the  advance  ot  the  story,  as  nius- 

~ ...  trating  the  ex- 

Aryans  through  an  aboriginal  population.  Rude  Aryan  sSprem- 
and  barbarous  as  the  Kshatriya  warriors  may  have  Aborigines'.16 
been,  the  aboriginal  peoples  appear  to  have  been  of 
a still  more  brutal  and  savage  character,  living  in 
caves  in  the  jungle,  and  devouring  human  flesh  ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  when  an  Aryan  Raja 
had  vanquished  an  Asura  Chieftain,  he  would  bind 
over  the  subjects  of  that  Chieftain  to  abandon  their 
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history  of  cannibal  habits,  and  keep  the  peace  towards  their 
part  il  more  civilized  neighbours.  The  date  of  the  story 

Buddhistic  cha-  may  be  fixed,  like  that  of  the  preceding  fictions,  in 

racter  of  the  **  ' 10/ 

story.  the  age  of  Buddhism  ; and  the  lives  which  the 

Pandavas  are  said  to  have  led  in  the  city  of  Eka- 
chakra  is  precisely  that  of  Buddhist  priests  carrying 
round  the  alms  bowl. 

Distinction  be-  There  is  another  point  in  connection  with  this 

ans  residing  m mythical  narrative  of  the  first  exile  of  the  Pau- 
cities, and  the  J 

pKBthea] ungie.  davas,  which  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
namely,  the  distinction  between  the  city  and  the 
jungle.  The  cities  of  Varan&vata  and  Ekachakni, 
the  modern  Alldhabdd  and  Arrah,  were  each  occu- 
pied by  Brahmans,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  later 
representatives  of  the  Aryan  population,  whilst  the 
jungle  was  evidently  in  the  possession  of  the  Asuras 

Ekachakrt,  or  or  aborigines.  Then,  again,  whilst  the  Aryan  out- 

Arrah,  200  miles  ° n , , . . - 

to  the  eastward  post  at  Allahabad  seems  to  have  maintained  an 

or  Varanavata,  1 

or  Aiiahabad.  ascendancy  over  the  aborigines,  or  at  any  rate  was 
apparently  secure  from  their  attacks ; the  city  of 
Arrah,  which  was  two  hundred  miles  further  to  the 
eastward,  was  compelled  to  pay  a daily  tribute  of 
provisions  to  the  Raja  of  the  Asuras. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


MARRIAGE  OF  THE  PANDAVAS. 

After  Bluma’s  battle  with  Vaka,  the  narrative  history  op 
again  changes  from  fiction  to  reality ; and  the  reader  plRT  ii. 
is  somewhat  suddenly  transplanted  from  the  region  Narrative  r,- 
of  fancy  in  eastern  India,  to  the  north-west  country  t ion  to authentic 

•>  _ _ _ J tradition. 

of  authentic  tradition,  of  which  Hastin&pur  may  be 
regarded  as  the  centre.  The  events  which  followed 
may  therefore  be  received  as  being  more  or  less 
based  upon  actual  fact.  They  refer  to  the  marriage  Important  story 

„ , _ _ > a • c 1 . , , of  the  marrinfce 

ot  the  five  1 andavas  to  one  wite,  who  was  the  daugli-  ofthefiveranda- 

‘ ° vasto  Draupadi, 

ter  of  that  Raja  Drupada  of  Panclnila,  whom  they  ]aifrupLar  Ra‘ 
had  themselves  reduced  to  submission  at  the  instance 
of  their  tutor  Drona.  The  whole  story  is  so  foreign 
to  modern  ideas,  and  at  the  same  time  so  suggestive 
and  significant,  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  forming 
one  of  the  most  important  traditions  in  the  Malid 
Bharata.  The  narrative,  however,  has  undergone  so  Extensive  modi- 

t n , • • , . , . . • . fications  of  the 

many  modifications  m order  to  bring  it  into  con-  tradition  in  or- 

. . . . ' ° der  to  reconcile 

formity  with  later  ideas,  that  it  will  be  necessary 
hereafter  to  subject  all  its  details  to  careful  investi-  jt^8  01  mora!‘ 
gation,  in  order  that  the  historical  significance  of 
the  legend  can  be  fully  apprehended  without  doing 
an  injustice  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  modern 
Hindus. 

The  first  anomaly  which  attracts  the  attention 
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Polyandry,  an 
institution  still 
existing  in  Thi- 
bet. 


Three  different 
theories  of  the 
origin  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

(1  ) Division  of 
land  amongst 
families. 


(2.)  Absenteeism 
of  some  of  the 
brothers  on  pas- 
turing expedi- 
tions. 


(3.)  Scarcity  of 
women  amongst 
a military  class 
of  foreign  emi- 
grants. 


in  connection  with  this  marriage,  is  the  idea  of  poly- 
andry as  an  institution  ; an  idea  which  is  certainly 
involved  in  the  marriage  of  five  brothers  to  one  wife. 
But  this  practice,  repulsive  as  it  is  to  all  civilized 
ideas,  whether  Hindu  or  European,  is  still  the  cus- 
tom amongst  the  Buddhists  of  Thibet ; where  the 
elder  brother  possesses  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
choosing  a wife,  who  henceforth  becomes  the  joint 
wife  of  all  the  brothers  of  the  family.  The  origin 
of  this  depraved  institution  has  been  ascribed  to 
various  causes.  It  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  as 
a means  for  preventing  any  undue  increase  in  the 
members  of  the  family ; an  object  of  some  import- 
ance when  the  whole  means  of  subsistence  possessed 
by  a family  is  drawn  from  a certain  definite  area  of 
cultivated  land.  Again,  it  may  have  sprung  up 
amongst  a pastoral  people,  where  men  are  frequently 
away  from  their  homes  for  many  months  at  a time, 
either  to  seek  new  pastures  for  their  cattle,  or  to 
dispose  of  the  cattle  amongst  the  people  of  the  plains ; 
and  where,  consequently,  these  duties  would  be 
undertaken  by  the  brethren  in  turns,  so  that  whilst 
some  were  away  with  the  cattle,  others  would  re- 
main at  home  with  the  joint  wife  of  the  family. 
Amongst  the  ancient  Kshatriyas,  however,  the  prac- 
tice may  have  arisen  from  another  cause.  They 
were  essentially  a martial  and  a conquering  race, 
amongst  whom  the  tics  of  domestic  life  are  alwa}rs 
less  valued  than  amongst  a more  industrious  and 
settled  population.  They  had  migrated  at  some 
primeval  epoch  from  their  cradle  in  Central  Asia  to 
seek  new  homes  to  the  eastward  of  the  Indus  ; and 
under  such  circumstances  they  would  naturally  bring 
with  them  as  few  women  as  possible.  But  whilst 
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the  sexual  instinct  will  yield  for  a time  to  that  more  history  of 

. . IXDIA. 

imperious  instinct  which  drives  men  to  seek  sub-  part  ii. 
sistence  in  a foreign  soil,  it  will  speedily  find  a 
gratification  even  in  the  most  revolting  practices, 
unless  controlled  by  the  dictates  of  sentiment  or 
reason.1 

Another  institution  in  connection  with  the  lYindn-  The 
vas,  is  the  Swavamvara  of  Draupadf,  the  lady  to  whom  thc  mstltutl,m- 
they  were  united.  The  Swayamvara  has  already 
been  noticed,  but  a few  additional  explanations  ap- 
pear to  be  necessary.  Amongst  a military  class,  ^°®epnri£|"rd' 
where  women  are  pre-eminently  looked  upon  as  pas- 
sive instruments  of  pleasure,  and,  consequently,  as 
objects  of  value,  they  will  be  specially  regarded  as 
the  prizes  of  skill  or  A'alour.  In  war,  the  wife  or 
daughter  of  a vanquished  enemy  became  the  lawful 
prize  of  the  conqueror,  and  Avas  compelled  to  wait 
upon  him  as  her  lord  and  master.  In  peace  the 
daughter  of  a Kshatriya  was  permitted  to  choose  a 
husband  for  herself  amongst  a crowd  of  candidates 
for  her  hand ; or  was  given  as  a prize  to  that 
warrior  who  proved  most  skilful  in  the  use  of  the 
bow,  and  who,  consequently,  would  be  the  most 
powerful  protector.  The  difficulty  of  reconciling 

1 The  earlier  Buddhist  legends  preserved  in  the  Mahawansi  present  a curious 
instance  of  these  illicit  marriages.  Four  brothers  retired  into  the  jungle  with  their 
five  sisters,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  succession  of  a younger  son  of  their 
father  by  a young  and  favourite  wife.  They  settled  near  the  hermitage  of  Kapila 
the  sage,  dwelling  in  huts  made  of  branches  of  trees,  and  subsisting  on  the 
produce  of  the  chase.  Ultimately,  they  appointed  their  eldest  sister  I’riya  to  be 
Uuecn  mother,  and  then  each  one  married  one  of  his  sisters  not  born  of  the  same 
mother.  In  this  manner  they  founded  the  city  of  Kapilapur.  The  eldest  sister 
Priya  ultimately  retired  on  account  of  leprosy  and  married  a Baja  of  Benares. 

See  ante , p.  69,  note. 

This  legend  may  be  a Buddhist  perversion  of  the  more  ancient  Kshatriya  tra- 
dition. It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  five  Pindavas  married  Draupadi  at  the 
city  of  Kampilya.  According,  however,  to  the  Matsya  Purina  it  was  at  the  city 
of  Kapila. 
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Tradition  of  the 
Sway  am  vara  of 
Draupadi. 


Beauty  of 
Draupadi. 


The  P&ndavas 
resolve  to  at- 
tend. 

Engage  Dha- 
umyato  be  their 
family  priest, 
and  leave  Kunti 
in  his  charge. 


the  institution  of  polyandry  with  that  of  the  Sway- 
amvara, will  he  duly  indicated  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative.  Both  have  long  since  passed  into  disuse. 
As  the  Kshatriyas  established  themselves  in  the 
land,  the  true  instinct  which  leads  a man  to  seek 
for  a wife,  who  shall  be  specially  and  entirely  his 
own,  gradually  asserted  itself,  or  only  yielded  in  a 
later  age  to  that  mistaken  idea  of  pleasure  which 
leads  the  mere  sensualist  to  indulge  in  a change  of 
partners.  At  the  same  time,  the  feuds  and  blood- 
shed which  frequently  accompanied  or  followed  a 
Swayamvara,  in  consequence  of  the  jealous  wrath 
which  such  assemblies  were  eminently  calculated 
to  excite,  naturally  led  to  the  decline  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  to  the  introduction  of  the  custom  of 
contracting  infant  marriages  by  which  sucli  out- 
rages were  effectually  avoided. 

With  these  preliminary  explanations,  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Swayamvara  of  Draupadi  may  now  be 
related  as  follows  : — 

Now  when  the  Panda vas  had  departed  out  of  the  city  of 
Ekachakrd,  they  journeyed  to  another  city,  where  they  found 
every  man  discoursing  upon  the  approaching  Swayamvara  of 
the  beautiful  Princess  Draupadi,  the  only  daughter  of 
Drupada,  the  Raja  of  Panchala.  And  all  the  people  said 
that  this  damsel  was  the  loveliest  in  all  the  world,  and  as 
radiant  and  graceful  as  if  she  had  but  just  descended  from 
the  city  of  the  gods  ; and  that  all  the  Rajas  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth  would  be  present  at  the  Swayamvara, 
and  would  seek  to  win  so  beautiful  a damsel  for  a wife. 
Then  tho  five  Pandavas  were  all  deeply  stricken  by  what 
they  heard  of  Draupadi,  and  they  all  resolved  to  attend  her 
Swayamvara;  and  they  could  not  sleep  all  that  night  for 
thinking  of  the  damsel.  And  when  it  was  early  morning  they 
left  their  mother  Kunti  at  a house,  under  the  charge  of  a 
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Brahman  whose  name  was  Dhaumya,  whom  they  had  en-  history  of 
gaged  to  be  their  Purohita,  or  family  priest;  and  they  set  i*a kt  li. 

off  with  all  speed  for  the  city  of  Kampilya,  which  was  the  city 

of  the  Raja  Drupada.  And  when  they  reached  that  city  they  pUya? ty 
found  a vast  number  of  Rajas  encamped,  with  a great  host 
of  troops  and  elephants,  and  multitudes  of  Brahmans, 

Kshatriyas,  travelling  merchants,  showmen,  and  spectators. 

And  there  was  set  apart  without  the  city  a large  plain  en-  The  great  plain, 
closed  by  barriers,  in  which  the  Rajas  were  to  exhibit  their 
skill  in  archery;  and  around  the  plain  were  many  glittering  Pavilions  for  the 
pavilions  for  the  lodging  of  the  more  distinguished  guests, 
and  also  raised  galleries  from  whence  to  behold  the  per- 
formances. And  at  one  end  of  the  plain  was  a tall  pole,  and 
on  the  top  of  this  pole  was  a golden  fish,  and  below  the  The  golden  fish, 
golden  fish  was  a chakra  ever  whirling  round  ; and  the  rule  Rule  of  the 
of  the  Swayamvara  was,  that  whoever  discharged  an  arrow 
through  the  chakra  at  the  first  shot,  and  struck  the  eye  of 
the  golden  fish,  that  man  should  be  the  husband  of  the 
daughter  of  Raja  Drupada. 

After  sixteen  days  of  sports  and  feasting  the  morning  of  Morning  of  the 
the  Swayamvara  dawned  upon  the  city  of  Kampilya;  and  at  ^"ajamvara- 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  gorgeous  flags  were  waving  in  every  public  rejoic- 
quarter,  and  the  city  was  awakened  by  the  sounding  ofings' 
trumpets  and  beating  of  drums.  Then  all  the  people  of  the 
city  gathered  together  upon  the  plain,  and  assembled  round 
the  barriers  ; and  the  well-armed  soldiers  of  the  Raja  main- 
tained the  most  perfect  order,  whilst  dancers  and  showmen,  Exhibitions  of 
. . ...  dancers,  show- 

lugglers  and  musicians,  actors  and  athletes,  wrestlers  and  men,  jugglers, 

“ 00  , \ musicians.  act- 

SWOrdsmen,  delighted  the  spectators  by  their  various  per-  ors,  athletes, 

r J r wrestlers,  and 

formances.  Presently  the  Rajas  and  Chieftains  took  their  swordsmen, 
appointed  seats  in  the  galleries ; and  there  the  Pandavas 
beheld  their  bitter  enemies,  who  thought  them  dead,  the 
Raja  Duryodhana,  the  ambitious  Kama,  and  many  Kaurava 
Chieftains.  There  also  were  the  two  great  Princes  of  the  catalogue  of  the 
Yadava  tribe,  reigning  at  Dwaraka, — the  amorous  Krishna,  Baja!>' 
and  his  elder  brother,  the  wine-drinking  Balarama.  From 
the  west  came  Jayadratha,  Raja  of  Sindliu,  and  the  two  sons 
of  the  Raja  of  Gandhara.  From  the  east  came  Yatsaraja, 
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Raja  of  Kosala, — Jarasandha,  Raja  of  Magadha, — and 
Vasudeva,  Raja  of  Paundra.  From  the  south  came  Sisupala, 
Raja  of  Chedi, — Virata,  Raja  of  Virata, — and  Salya,  Raja  of 
Madra.  Besides  these  were  a host  of  other  Rajas,  too 
numerous  to  mention.  And  provisions  of  every  sort  were 
served  up  to  the  guests  in  the  galleries ; whilst  cup-bearers 
went  round  distributing  and  sprinkling  rose  water,  sandal, 
odoriferous  woods,  and  other  sweet  perfumes. 

After  a while  the  moment  arrived  when  the  young  Prin- 
cess was  to  exhibit  herself  in  all  her  loveliness  to  those  who 
hoped  to  gain  her  for  a bride  ; and  the  beautiful  damsel  was 
dressed  in  elegant  array,  and  adorned  with  radiant  gems, 
and  led  into  the  arena,  carrying  in  her  hand  the  garland 
which  she  was  to  throw  over  the  neck  of  that  fortunate  hero 
who  might  have  the  fortune  to  win  her  to  be  his  wife.  Then 
the  different  quires  of  Brahmans  cliaunted  Vedic  hymns  to 
the  glory  and  praise  of  the  gods,  and  filled  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  with  the  music  of  their  prayers.  After  this, 
and  amidst  a universal  silence,  the  Prince  Dhrishta-dyumna, 
who  was  the  brother  of  Draupadi,  stood  by  the  side  of  his 
resplendent  sister,  and  proclaimed  that  whoever  shot  the 
arrow  through  the  chakra  in  the  first  attempt,  and  struck  the 
eye  of  the  golden  fish,  should  have  the  Princess  for  his  wife. 
The  Prince  then  told  into  the  ears  of  Draupadi  the  name  and 
lineage  of  every  one  of  her  suitors  ; and  he  also  told  her  in 
the  hearing  of  all,  that  she  must  place  the  garland  round  tho 
neck  of  that  man  who  struck  the  fish,  and  accept  him  for  her 
husband  from  that  day.  Dhrishta-dyumna  then  turned  to 
the  Rajas  and  Chieftains,  and  said  : — “ Here  stands  this  lady, 
my  sister ; whoever  feels  confident  in  his  skill  and  strength 
that  lie  can  hit  the  mark  in  a single  trial,  let  him  arise  and 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  tho  Swayamvara.” 

At  these  words  the  Rajas  arose  from  their  seats  and  ap- 
proached the  pole  on  which  the  golden  fish  was  fixed ; and 
tho  chakra  below  it  was  ever  turning  round ; and  they  viewed 
the  strong  and  heavy  bow  from  which  the  arrow  was  to  be 
discharged.  Now  every  man  was  jealous  of  the  other,  and 
yet  for  a long  while  no  Chieftain  would  take  up  the  bow, 
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lest  be  should  fail  to  bend  it,  and  thus  excite  the  laughter  of 
the  multitude.  Presently  a Baja  stepped  before  his  fellows 
and  tried  to  bend  the  bow,  but  could  uot ; and  another  and 
yet  another  essayed  in  like  manner  to  string  the  bow,  but  all 
were  alike  unable  so  to  do  because  of  its  great  size  and 
strength.  Then  many  of  the  llajas  made  the  attempt,  and 
they  strained  themselves  to  the  very  uttermost,  casting  asido 
their  robes  and  collars,  and  putting  forth  their  whole 
strength,  but  not  one  amongst  them  could  bend  the  bow. 
Then  the  ambitious  Kama  entered  the  lists,  and,  to  the  sur- 
prise and  discomfiture  of  all  who  were  there,  he  bent  the 
bow  and  fitted  the  shaft  to  the  string ; but  whilst  all  were 
alarmed,  the  proud  Draupadi  was  resolved  that  no  son  of  a 
charioteer  should  become  her  lord ; and  she  cried  out  with 
a loud  voice  : — “ I wed  not  with  the  base-born  ! ” And 
Kama  was  abashed,  for  he  knew  the  lowness  of  his  birth  ; but 
whilst  bursting  with  rage  and  bitterness  he  walked  out  of 
the  area  with  a smile  ; and  looking  towards  the  Sun,  he 
said : — “ 0 Sun,  bear  witness  that  I throw  away  the  arrow, 
not  because  I cajmot  shoot  through  the  chakra,  and  strike 
the  eye  of  the  golden  fish,  but  because  Draupadi  would  not 
accept  me  for  her  husband  even  if  I performed  the  feat.” 
Then  Sisupala,  the  Raja  of  Chedi,  and  Jarasandha,  the 
famous  Raja  of  Magadha,  tried  one  after  the  other  to  bend 
the  bow,  but  they  both  failed ; and  all  the  other  Chieftains, 
seeing  that  the  feat  was  beyond  the  strength  of  such  mighty 
Rajas,  dared  not  make  the  venture  lest  they  too  should  pro- 
voke the  laughter  and  derision  of  the  multitude. 

All  this  time  the  Pandavas  had  been  standing  amongst 
the  crowd  disguised  as  Brahmans,  but  suddenly  Arjuna 
advanced  and  lifted  the  bow ; and  a cry  of  astonishment 
ran  through  the  assembly  at  seeing  a Brahman  attempt  to 
compete  at  a Swayamvara.  Some  there  were  who  jeered  at 
Arjuna,  and  said : — “ Shall  a Brahman  do  this  great  thing 
which  all  the  mighty  Rajas  have  failed  to  do  ? ” Others 
cried  : — “ Unless  the  Brahman  knew  his  own  strength  and 
skill  he  would  not  make  the  essay.”  And  all  tbe  real 
Brahmans  that  were  present  were  fearful  lest  the  attempt 
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should  offend  the  Rajas,  so  that  the  Rajas  should  give  them 
no  gifts,  and  they  entreated  Arjuna  to  withdraw;  hut 
Arjuna  was  heedless  alike  of  words  of  blame  and  words  of 
encouragement,  and  he  offered  up  a mental  prayer  to  his 
tutor  Drona,  and  then  bent  the  bow  and  drew  the  cord,  and 
fitting  the  arrow  to  the  string,  he  discharged  it  through  the 
centre  of  the  chakra,  and  struck  the  eye  of  the  golden  fish. 
Then  a roar  of  acclamations  arose  from  that  vast  assembly 
like  the  crash  and  roll  of  distant  thunder,  and  the  Brahmans 
waved  their  scarfs  in  the  greatness  of  their  delight,  and  the 
drums  and  trumpets  filled  the  air  with  joyous  music.  And 
the  beautiful  Draupadi  was  filled  with  joy  and  wonder  at 
the  youth  and  grace  of  the  hero  who  had  struck  the  golden 
fish ; and  she  came  forward  as  she  had  been  commanded  by 
her  brother,  and  threw  the  garland  round  the  neck  of 
Arjuna,  and  permitted  him  to  lead  her  away  according  to 
the  rule  of  the  Swayamvai’a. 

But  meanwhile  the  Rajas  were  lashing  themselves  into 
fury,  and  they  cried  out : — “ Could  not  a Raja  win  the 
damsel,  and  are  we  to  be  humbled  by  a Brahman  ? Is 
Raja  Drupada  to  invite  us  to  the  Swayamvara,  and  then  to 
give  his  daughter  to  a Brahman  ? A Raja’s  daughter  must 
ever  choose  a Kshatriya  for  her  husband,  and  shall  a 
Brahman  trespass  upon  our  right  ? The  Brahman’s  life  is 
sacred,  but  down  with  the  guilty  race  of  Drupada ! ” 
With  these  cries  they  gathered  round  Raja  Drupada  with 
angry  countenances  and  naked  swords,  and  threatened  to 
burn  the  Princess  upon  a pile  unless  she  choose  a Kshatriya 
for  her  husband.  But  the  Pandavas  rushed  to  the  rescue 
of  Drupada,  and  performed  prodigies  of  valour  against  tho 
Rajas,  and  a crowd  of  Brahmans  pi'essed  round  to  support 
them.  At  this  moment  Krishna,  Prince  of  Dwaraka,  saw 
through  the  disguise  of  the  five  brothers,  and  in  gentlo 
words  he  allayed  the  wrath  of  the  angry  Rajas,  and  gave  his 
judgment  that  Draupadi  had  been  fairly  won;  and  the 
Rajas  returned  from  tho  field  in  sullen  anger,  and  tho  Pan- 
davas were  permitted  to  depart  with  the  beautiful  Draupadi 
who  had  become  tho  prize  of  Arjuna. 
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At  evening  time  the  Pdndavas  arrived  at  the  house  history  of 

° t INDIA. 

where  they  had  left  their  mother  Kunti,  and  they  said  to  Part  ii. 
her  : — “ O mother,  wo  have  made  a fine  acquisition  this  Tlir,  ivII1(lavas 
day.”  Then  Kunti  thought  in  her  heart  that  her  sons  had  ^tSthat 
brought  home  much  victual,  and  sho  said  : — “ Go  and  share  a„c^cqtusit?on.d 
it,  you  five  brothers,  amongst  yourselves,  and  eat  it.”  To  Ku^t^esires  ^ 
this  Yudhishthira  replied  : — “ 0 mother,  what  is  this  you 
have  said  ? Arjuna  has  this  day  gained  a damsel  at  her 
Swayamvara.”  Then  Arjuna  took  Draupadi  by  the  hand, 
and  led  her  forward,  and  laid  her  at  the  feet  of  his  mother. 


And  Kunti  said  : — “ I have  committed  a grievous  fault  in  Fears  the  consc- 
saying,  ‘ Go  you  five  brothers  and  share  it  among  you,  and  words.5*  ° ' * 
eat  it.  ’ ” She  then  turned  to  Yudhishthira  and  said: — 

“ 0 my  son,  the  words  have  escaped  my  lips ; and  now  you 
must  some  way  contrive  that  they  may  be  verified,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  you  yourselves  may  not  be  involved  in 
crime.”  Yudhishthira  remained  in  deep  reflection  for  two 
minutes,  and  then  said  to  Arjuna  : — “ O brother,  you  have  Conv^atio^of 
obtained  this  maiden : Come  now  and  let  us  marry  her  to  and  Arjuna. 
you  according  to  the  law.”  Arjuna  answered : — “ O 
Yudhishthira,  we  are  all  your  servants,  and  this  damsel  is 
worthy  of  being  espoused  by  you.”  Yudhishthira  replied  : — 

“ We  must  act  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  the  Almighty;  postponement 
and  Raja  Drupada  has  properly  the  disposal  of  his  own  °f  Draupadi.'360 
daughter,  and  she  shall  be  the  wife  of  him  upon  whom  her 
father  shall  please  to  bestow  her.  ” At  these  words  of  their 
eldest  brother,  each  one  of  the  five  brethren  felt  an  equal 
desire  to  marry  the  damsel. 

Now  when  the  brethren  had  prepared  the  victuals  for  Draupadi  distri- 
the  evening  meal,  Kunti  would  not  divide  them  amongst  her  visions  at  supper 

° . ° in  the  place  of 

sons  as  she  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  but  desired  her  new  Kunti. 
daughter-in-law  to  undertake  the  duty,  saying  : — “ 0 damsel, 
first  set  aside  a portion  for  the  poor,  and  then  divide  the 
remainder  into  two,  and  give  one  half  to  Bhima,  for  he  has  a 
great  appetite,  and  the  other  half  divide  equally  among  the 
four  remaining  brethren.”  Draupadi  then  distributed  the 
victuals  as  she  was  directed,  reserving  a sufficiency  for  her- 
self and  Kunti ; but  she  could  not  forbear  a smile  as  she 
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gave  so  large  a share  to  Blnma.  When  they  had  finished 
their  meal,  it  was  full  night  and  they  all  prepared  for  rest  ; 
and  Draupadl  slept  on  a couch  by  the  side  of  Kunti,  and  the 
five  brothers  lay  at  the  feet  of  their  mother,  and  after  a long 
discourse  upon  what  had  befallen  them  at  the  Swayamvara, 
they  slumbered  until  the  dawn  of  morning. 

All  this  time  Raja  Drupada  had  been  much  troubled  in 
heart  that  his  daughter  should  have  been  won  by  a Brahman, 
whom  no  one  knew ; and  his  son  Dhrishta-dyumna  had  been 
equally  anxious  to  learn  what  manner  of  men  they  were  who 
had  led  away  his  sister  from  her  Swayamvara.  And  Dhrish- 
ta-dyumna had  kept  his  eyes  upon  the  Pandavas  from  the 
moment  that  Draupadl  had  thrown  the  garland  round  the 
neck  of  Arjuna ; and  he  had  followed  them  all  the  way  to 
their  own  home,  and  seen  his  sister  distribute  the  victuals  at 
the  evening  meal,  and  heard  the  brothers  discoursing  about 
themselves  and  the  Swayamvara.  And  Dhrishta-dyumna 
learnt,  to  his  great  surprise  and  joy,  that  the  five  brethren 
were  not  Brahmans  but  Kshatriyas,  and  he  also  thought  in 
his  heart  that  they  belonged  to  the  royal  house  of  Hastina- 
pur,  and  he  hastened  back  to  the  city  of  Kampilya  to 
acquaint  his  father  with  the  glad  tidings.  And  Raja  Dru- 
pada rejoiced  greatly,  and  early  next  morning  he  sent  his 
family  priest  as  envoy  to  the  brethren  to  inquire  who  they 
were,  and  the  priest  went  his  way  and  put  the  question  to 
the  brethren.  And  Yudhishthira  replied  : — “ Present  our 
prayers  to  the  Raja,  and  say  that  he  may  set  his  mind  at 
rest,  for  that  his  daughter  has  allied  with  a family  that  will 
neither  straiten  him  nor  disgrace  him,  and  bid  him  remember 
that  no  one  but  a man  of  noble  birth  could  have  shot  tho 
eyo  of  the  golden  fish  at  the  Swayamvara.”  Whilst  Yu- 
dhishthira was  yet  speaking  a second  envoy  arrived  from 
Raja  Drupada,  saying  : — “ Perchance  you  have  now  become 
kinsmen  of  the  Raja  Drupada,  and  therefore  he  bids  you 
honour  his  palace  with  your  presence  that  he  may  entertain 
you  as  his  guests.”  After  him  came  a number  of  people 
with  splendid  chariots  and  horses,  and  besought  the  brethren 
to  ascend  the  chariots  and  return  with  them  to  the  city  of 
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Kdmpilya ; and  Yudhishthira  and  his  bretliren  proceeded  in  history  of 
one  chariot,  whilst  Kunti  took  cliarge  of  Draupadi  and  went  'j 

with  her  in  a chariot  by  themselves.  

Meantime  all  the  people  of  the  city  came  out  to  meet  the  onhe  ramfavas 
men  who  had  carried  away  the  daughter  of  their  Raja  at  her  >Ra^a  Drupa’ 
Swayamvara.  Raja  Drupada  came  out  in  like  manner  with 
all  his  ministers  and  Chieftains,  and  when  they  saw  the 
chariots  of  the  Piindavas  approaching,  they  alighted  as  a 
mark  of  respect,  and  Yudhishthira  and  his  brethren  did  the 
same,  and  they  severally  saluted  each  other,  whilst  Kunti 
and  Draupadi  joined  the  ladies  of  the  palace.  Raja  Drupada 
was  soon  satisfied  in  mind  by  the  manners  and  bearing  of 
the  five  brethren  that  they  were  true  Kshatriyas,  and  he 
ordered  his  servants  to  conduct  them  to  the  bath  and  to  give 


them  royal  robes.  After  this  a grand  feast  was  prepared  in 
the  banqueting-room,  and  served  up  on  dishes  of  gold ; and 
there  Bhima  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  eating  as  much 
as  all  the  rest  of  his  brethren  put  together. 

When  the  feast  was  over.  Raja  Drupada  bestowed  The  Pandavas 

make  known 

many  eritts  upon  the  brethren:  aud  he  said  to  Yudhish- their  birth  and 
J ° r ...  lineage. 

thira  : — “ I know  full  well  that  you  are  illustrious  Rajas,  but 
tell  me,  I pray  you,  what  are  your  names  and  lineage/’ 
Yudhishthira  replied: — “We  are  poor  people,  and  if  you 
deem  us  unworthy  to  ally  with  you,  we  entreat  you  to  do  as 
it  pleases  you,  for  we  seek  not  to  constrain  you.”  Drupada 
then  said  : — “ I adjure  you  by  the  Almighty  God  to  tell  me 
who  you  are  ! ” So  Yudhishthira  told  him,  saying  : — “ We 
are  the  sons  of  the  Raja  Pandu  : I am  Yudhishthira,  and  he 
who  won  your  daughter  is  Arjuna;  and  the  others  are 
Bhima,  Nakula,  and  Sahadeva,  and  the  lady  who  brought 
your  daughter  here  to-day  is  our  mother  Kunti.  Then  Raja  joyofRajaDm- 
Drupada  knew  them  all,  and  was  filled  with  joy ; and  they  pada' 
told  him  all  that  had  happened  to  them  from  the  day  of  their 
escape  from  the  city  of  Yaranavata ; and  the  Raja  ordered 
houses  to  be  prepared  for  their  reception,  and  entertained 
them  many  days.  Yudhishthira, 

After  this  Raja  Drupada  said  to  Yudhishthira : — “ Is  brother,' request. 

• i i ,-i  i *i  -i  1 1 if  • cd  to  settle  the 

it  your  command,  as  the  elder  brother,  that  I give  my  marriage. 
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daughter  in  marriage  to  Arjuna  ? ” And  Yudhishthira 
replied  : — “We  must  ask  counsel  of  the  sage  Vyasa  in  this 
matter/-’  Now  on  that  day  the  sage  Vyasa  had  come  to 
the  city,  and  he  was  received  by  Raja  Drupada  with  all 
honour  and  reverence,  and  seated  upon  a golden  throne ; 
and  all  the  princes  and  chieftains  stood  before  him  with 
clasped  hands.  Then  the  sage  Vyasa  bade  each  one  to  take 
his  seat,  and  they  began  to  take  counsel  together  respect- 
ing the  marriage  of  Draupadi.  And  Raja  Drupada  said  : — 
“ Arjuna  has  won  my  daughter  at  her  Swayamvara,  and  it  is 
for  the  elder  brother  Yudhishthira  to  say  what  shall  bo 
done.”  Vyasa  replied : — “ The  destiny  of  Draupadi  has 
already  been  declared  by  the  gods ; Let  her  become  the 
wife  of  all  the  brethren.”  Dhrishta-dyumna  then  said  : — 
“ It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  in  the  presence  of  a great  sage, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Sway- 
amvara, my  sister  Draupadi  is  already  the  wife  of  Arjuna, 
and  it  is  not  permitted  for  the  elder  brother  to  interfere  in 
her  marriage.”  Yudhishthira  replied  : — “ Your  words  may 
be  true,  but  what  Vyasa  has  said  is  just,  and  my  conscience 
condemns  it  not ; and  moreover  we  hold  our  mother’s  word 
to  be  right  and  true,  that  we  should  all  share  the  prize  that 
Arjuna  had  won.”  The  sage  Vyasa  then  explained  to 
Raja  Drupada,  that  it  was  ordained  by  a divine  mystery  that 
his  daughter  Draupadi  should  be  married  to  the  five 
brethren,  and  the  Raja  gave  his  consent.  And  Draupadi 
was  arrayed  in  fine  garments,  and  adorned  with  five  jewels, 
and  married  first  to  the  elder  brother  Yudhishthira,  and 
then  to  the  others  according  to  their  respective  ages ; and 
the  Raja  gave  large  gifts  to  his  sons-in-law,  and  also  to  the 
Brahmans;  and  Kunti  blessed  her  daughter-in-law,  and 
prayed  that  she  might  becomo  the  mother  of  many  sons. 
Then  the  Pandavas  were  no  longer  afraid  lest  they  should 
be  discovered  by  the  Kauravas,  and  they  dwelt  for  many 
days  in  much  joy  and  tranquillity  in  the  city  of  Ktimpilya. 

Meantime  the  Kauravas  heard  that  the  Pandavas  were 
alive  and  had  married  the  daughter  of  Raja  Drupada,  and 
they  began  to  be  afraid.  And  a Council  was  held  in  the  Hall  of 
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the  palace,  and  all  the  elders  spoke  in  favour  of  peace,  whilst  history  op 
the  young  men  wero  clamorous  for  war.  Then  Bhishma 

* ° . Taut  II. 

urged  that  the  Raj  should  be  divided  between  the  Kauravas 

and  the  Pandavas,  and  his  counsel  prevailed.  And  Vidura 
went  forth  to  the  city  of  Kdmpilya  and  brought  back  the  Return  of  the 
Pandavas  to  the  city  of  Hastindpur ; and  all  the  people  of  1 last in'^pur* and 
the  Raj  rejoiced  greatly  at  the  return  of  the  sons  of  Raja  Raj.!>10n  °f  the 
Pdndu. 

The  foregoing  legend  of  the  Swayamvara  of  Review  of  the 
Draupadi  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable,  as  it tion- 
certainly  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  which  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Mahd  Bharata.  The  event  to  The  marriage  of 

.......  . . . . . Draupadi  refer- 

which  it  refers  belongs  to  the  very  earliest  period  of  to  the  earii- 
Hindu  history;  and  illustrates  to  a very  suggestive  Hmdu  hlsl017' 
degree  the  rude  civilization  which  prevailed  amongst 
the  earliest  Aryan  settlers  in  India.  In  the  narrative  Tradition  ob- 
already  before  the  reader,  a considerable  amount  of icul  additious- 
mythical  rubbish,  respecting  which  there  could  not 
possibly  be  two  opinions,  has  already  been  eliminat- 
ed ; and  now  it  remains  to  clear  away  with  a more 
delicate  hand  those  further  details  which  still  en- 
cumber the  authentic  tradition,  but  which  could  not 
have  been  excluded  from  the  text  without  impairing 
the  significance  of  the  legend  as  it  appears  in  the 
Malid  Bharata. 

The  event  which  forms  the  germ  of  the  later  Probable  details 
narrative  was  probably  of  the  following  character.  dent- 
Panchala  was  a little  Raj  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  Raj  of  Bharata.  The  Raja  of  Panchala  had  a The Rajaof pan- 
marriageable  daughter  whom  he  determined  to  giyg  feast,  at  which 

0 0 he  intends  mar- 

to  the  best  archer  who  might  compete  for  her  hand.  ^nt0htheaibest 
Accordingly  he  gave  a feast  to  a number  of  young  archcl' 
men  from  the  neighbouring  families,  in  some  pleasant 
spot  which  was  adorned  for  the  occasion  with  gay 
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flags  and  flowers.  When  the  feast  was  over  the 
priests  chaunted  their  mystic  hymns  to  the  gods ; 
after  which  the  damsel  was  duly  presented  to  the 
assembly  by  her  brother,  and  the  young  men  were 
invited  to  try  their  skill  with  the  bow.  Here  there 
was  a significant  pause.  No  one  liked  to  shoot  first 
lest  he  should  be  laughed  at  by  the  others ; for  every 
man  who  missed  the  mark  lost  all  chance  of  the 
damsel,  and  would  thus  become  the  natural  butt  of 
a rude  and  boisterous  crowd.  At  length  the  young 
men  took  heart  and  began  to  shoot ; and  meantime 
the  damsel  moved  amongst  them  in  a very  simple 
fashion,  carrying  in  her  hand  the  garland  of  flowers 
which  she  was  to  throw  round  the  neck  of  the  suc- 
cessful bowman.  Probably  she  knew  most  of  the 
young  men,  and  took  not  unnaturally  an  interest  in 
their  performances.  Nor  was  she  altogether  a pas- 
sive spectator ; for  whilst  womanly  pride  would  lead 
her  to  accept  the  victor  as  her  future  husband,  she 
evidently  possessed  the  right  of  rejecting  an  objec- 
tionable suitor,  a right  which  she  exercised  in  the  case 
of  Kama. 

Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  cool  and  self- 

possessed  demeanour  of  Draupadi  on  this  occasion 

is  precisely  what  might  have  been  expected  in  a 

state  of  society  where  polyandry  was  a recognized 

institution,  and  where  the  woman  was  to  a great 

extent  the  master.  In  Swayamvaras  of  a later  date 

the  conduct  of  the  damsel  seems  to  have  been  more 

in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  one  wife  bciim  mar- 

© 

ried  to  one  husband  ; and  pictures  are  presented  of  a 
timid  maiden  moving  modestly  round  a circle  of 
young  men,  accompanied  by  a nurse  or  a father,  to 
assist  her  in  the  delicate  task  of  choosing  a husband. 
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The  main  incident  in  the  story,  and  the  one  history  op 
which  may  have  served  to  perpetuate  the  memory  part  ii. 
of  the  Swayamvara,  was  not  so  much  the  fact  that  Wimmit  of  th0 
Arjuna  won  the  hand  of  Draupadi  by  hittin  the  parent  Hrali- 

- - ir»  ill*7  11-  mail  the  main 

mark,  as  the  tact  that  the  people  all  supposed  him  to  ‘t^tk>nin  the 
be  the  son  of  a Brahman.  The  disdain  with  which 
the  ancient  Kshatriyas  regarded  the  mendicant 
Brahmans,  presents  so  extraordinary  a contrast  to 
the  superstitious  respect  with  which  the  modern 
Brahman  caste  is  universally  regarded,  as  to  neces- 
sitate an  inquiry  into  its  cause.  Originally  the  father  Cause  of  the  an-  . 

„ p ..  1 /-ii  ■ <•  • /*  -i  J cient  disdain  in 

oi  a family,  or  the  Chieftain  or  a tribe,  appear  to  have  which  the  Bra. 
acted  as  priest  at  the  family  or  tribal  sacrifices ; y^.the  Kshatn' 
just  as  Xoali,  Abraham,  and  Melchizedek  offered  up 
sacrifices  to  Jehovah  with  their  own  hands.  Under  The  priest  ori. 

• • ginally  a hireling 

such  circumstances,  when  priests  were  first  engaged  <iWed  to  act 

' 1 o o for  the  patriarch 

to  act  for  the  father  or  the  Chieftain,  it  would  be  iu  or  Chieftain- 
the  capacity  of  hired  servants ; and  a lengthened 
period  would  elapse  before  the  mercenary  priests 
could  obtain  such  a superstitious  hold  upon  the 
people,  as  to  be  considered  of  a higher  grade  than 
their  royal  masters.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Brahmans  had  already  formed  themselves 
into  a separate  community,  who  never  practised  the 
use  of  arms,  and  whose  lives  were  already  considered 
as  sacred  by  the  Kshatriyas. 

The  surprise  of  the  multitude  at  seeing  a Brah-  General  commo- 

1 ° tion  excited  at 

man  attempt  to  compete  at  a Swayamvara,  the  fears  of  a 

of  the  obsequious  Br&kmans  lest  the  Kshatriyas  ^SatriylS 
should  be  offended  at  the  presumption  of  one  of  their 
order,  the  exultant  delight  of  the  Brahmans  when 
Arjuna  struck  the  golden  fish,  and  the  violent  wrath 
of  the  Kshatriyas  at  seeing  themselves  distanced  by 
a mendicant  priest  who  lived  upon  their  bounty,  are 

VOL.  I.  9 
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incidents  in  tlie  authentic  tradition  which  can  now 
he  realized  with  ease.  But  the  Kshatriyas  had  an- 
other cause  for  exasperation.  They  suspected  that 
Raja  Drupada  had  invited  them  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  humiliating  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  people ; 
and  in  this  exasperated  mood  they  threatened  to  slay 
the  whole  house  of  Drupada  and  to  burn  his  daughter 
alive  upon  the  funeral  pile.  The  mythical  inter- 
position of  Krishna  upon  this  occasion  will  be  con- 
sidered hereafter.  F or  the  present  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  note  the  circumstances  that  followed,  and  inquire 
how  far  they  bear  out  the  view  that  polyandry  was 
a recognized  institution,  and  that  the  marriage  of 
Draupadf  was  not  such  an  exceptional  case  as  the 
Brahman ical  compilers  have  induced  the  Hindus  to 
believe. 

According  to  the  law  of  the  later  Swayamvara, 
the  man  who  gained  the  day  became  the  husband  of 
the  damsel.  According  to  the  institution  of  poly- 
andry, the  eldest  brother  married  the  damsel,  who 
thereupon  became  the  joint  wife  of  all  the  brethren. 
It  will  now  be  observed  that  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  narrative  of  the  marriage  of  Draupadf  is 
unintelligible,  unless  the  theory  be  accepted  that 
polyandry  was  a recognized  institution,  and  that  all 
representations  to  the  contrary  are  to  be  regarded  as 
mythical  interpolations  of  a later  date.  In  the 
story  of  the  Swayamvara  only  glimpses  arc  to  bo 
obtained  of  the  authentic  tradition ; but  in  the 
narrative  of  events  between  the  Swayamvara  and 
the  marriage,  scenes  arc  described  so  natural  in  their 
character,  and  so  precisely  in  accord  with  the  insti- 
tution of  polyandry,  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  the  institution. 
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According  to  the  tradition  as  it  appears  in  the  history  of 
Main!  Bh&rata,  the  Piindavas  conducted  Draupadi  to  paut  ii. 

the  house  of  their  mother  Kuntf,  and  told  Kuntf  Scene  on  the  nr- 

.....  ...  i*i  riva*  °i  iJan" 

that  they  had  gained  an  acquisition;  upon  winch  davas  and  prau- 

Kuntf  desired  the  brethren  to  share  the  acquisition  ofKu,lU- 

amongst  themselves.  Here  an  undue  stress  has  been  Brahmanicai 

® # perversion  oft  ho 

laid  upon  the  words  of  Kuntf  by  the  Brahmanicai  wordsorKuntl- 
compilers.  Kuntf  is  said  to  have  been  under  the 
impression  that  her  sons  had  brought  home  a large 
stock  of  provisions,  and  therefore  commanded  them  proofs  or  Brah- 
to  share  the  food  equally  amongst  them.  It  is  also  p°lation- 
added  that  when  she  discovered  that  they  had 
brought  home  a damsel,  she  repented  of  her  words, 
as  being  opposed  to  religion  and  morality  ; but  that 
she  could  not  recall  her  commands,  because  having 
once  issued  them  her  sons  were  bound  to  obey. 

This  is  palpably  a Brahmanicai  interpolation.  The 
brethren  were  not  accustomed  to  divide  provisions, 
for  that  duty  was  always  performed  by  their  mother. 

Moreover,  they  did  not  share  the  provisions,  for  one 
half  went  to  Blifma,  and  the  remaining  half  sufficed 
for  all  the  others.  Again,  Kuntf  could  scarcely  have 
spoken  to  her  sons  without  seeing  Draupadi  also  ; 
and,  again,  it  is  mere  Brahmanicai  Jesuitry  to  infer 
from  the  law  that  the  commands  of  a mother  are  al- 
ways to  be  obeyed,  the  childish  fallacy  that  a mother 
cannot  recall  or  modify  her  commands.  It  is,  there-  Natural  inter- 

■'  _ pretation  that 

fore,  safer  to  adopt  the  more  natural  interpretation,  ^"onstoshare 
namely,  that  the  Piindavas  took  Draupadi  home  to  amongst  them, 
their  mother,  and  told  her  that  Aijuna  had  won  the 
damsel  at  her  Swayamvara ; and  that  Kuntf  had 
then  desired  her  sons  to  share  the  damsel  amongst 
them  as  their  joint  wife,  according  to  the  institution 
of  polyandry. 
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The  sequel  of  this  tradition  entirely  bears  out 
this  interpretation.  It  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
theory  that  the  marriage  of  one  wife  to  many  bro- 
thers was  an  existing  institution,  but  not  with  the 
view  which  the  Brahmanical  compilers  have  endea- 
voured to  convey,  namely,  that  such  a marriage  was 
so  exceptional  as  to  be  a shock  to  the  social  senti- 
ments of  the  period.  Arjunatook  Draupadi  by  the 
hand  and  laid  her  at  the  feet  of  Kuntf ; and  then 
plainly  indicated  the  right  of  the  eldest  brother  to 
choose  a wife  for  the  family  by  declaring  that 
Draupadi  was  worthy  of  being  espoused  by  Yud- 
hishthira.  It  is  also  stated  that  every  one  of  the 
brothers  felt  an  equal  desire  to  marry  Draupadi ; 
but  remembering  that  her  father  Drupada  had  some 
voice  in  the  matter,  they  considered  it  advisable  to 
delay  the  actual  marriage  until  the  Raja  could  be 
consulted.  Accordingly,  Draupadi  seems  to  have 
been  treated  during  the  interval  as  a damsel  who 
was  virtually  betrothed  to  all  the  brothers,  though 
not  actually  married.  Thus  when  the  victuals  were 
prepared  for  the  evening  meal,  Kuntf  resigned  her 
duty  of  dividing  the  food  to  her  new  daughter-in- 
law,  according  to  the  accustomed  form  ; and  Drau- 
padf  seems  to  have  undertaken  the  duty  with  all  the 
self-confidence  of  a lady  who  was  henceforth  to 
occupy  the  most  important  place  in  the  household. 
She  distributed  the  victuals  to  her  husbands  ex- 
pectant, and  smiled  as  she  gave  so  largo  a proportion 
to  the  voracious  Bhfma.  When  the  evening  meal 
was  over,  Draupadi  retired  with  her  mother-in-law, 
and  slept  by  her  side  all  night  ; a natural  arrange- 
ment which  precisely  coincided  with  the  extraor- 
dinary relations  in  which  she  stood  towards  the 
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family.  The  careful  delicacy  of  Hindu  bards  as  history  of 

» •>  INDIA 

regards  betrothed  maidens  is  also  exhibited  in  dc-  part  ii. 
scribing  the  next  day.  Yudhishthira  and  his  bre-  ~ 
thren  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Ivampilya  in  one 
chariot,  whilst  Kuntf  and  Draupadi  were  conveyed 
in  a chariot  by  themselves.  The  remainder  of  the 
story  calls  for  no  remark.  The  rights  of  Yudhishthira 
as  the  eldest  brother  were  fully  recognized  by  Raja 
Drupada ; and  with  the  exception  of  a few  mythical 
objections,  none  of  which  were  raised  by  Draupadi, 
the  narrative  of  the  marriage  of  one  damsel  to  five 
brethren  reaches  a natural  conclusion. 

The  Brahmanical  myths  which  have  been  intro-  Mythical  stories 

l 1 • i nr  i / t-»i  / /»  i /»  in  connection 

duced  m the  Maha  Bharata  tor  the  purpose  ot  ex- with  vyjsa in- 

■i  * troaucedtowipe 

plaining  away  the  polyandry  may  now  be  very  d^in 
briefly  indicated.  When  the  Pandavas  were  on  the  traditions  of  the 

• J e n 1 n l 1 • Hindus. 

point  ot  setting  out  tor  the  owayamvara,  the  my  tin-  Myth  of  the  wo- 
cal  Vyasa  suddenly  appeared  to  them,  and  told  them  §[®ati“^g°od 
a ridiculous  story  of  a woman  who  prayed  to  the  husband- 
great  god  Siva  five  times  for  a good  husband ; upon 
which  the  god  said  that  as  she  had  prayed  five  times, 
he  would  give  her  five  husbands  in  a future  birth. 

Vyasa  added  that  this  woman  had  been  born 
again  as  Draupadi,  and  that  the  five  brethren  were 
destined  to  marry  her.  Again,  when  Raja  Drupada 
was  conversing  with  Yudhishthira  about  the  mar- 
riage, Vyasa  makes  his  appearance  in  a very  abrupt 
manner  ; and  the  mythical  reception  accorded  to  the 
sage,  the  enthronement  upon  a golden  seat  with  all 
the  Chieftains  standing  round  him  with  clasped  hands 
in  token  of  reverence,  furnishes  a significant  contrast 
to  the  mortification  which  Raja  Drupada  had  ex- 
pressed in  a previous  portion  of  the  more  authentic 
tradition  at  seeing  his  daughter  Draupadi  led  away 
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by  a Br&hman.  On  this  occasion  Vyasa  again  re- 
peated the  divine  story,  and  also  related  another 
myth  to  the  effect  that  the  five  Pdndavas  were  in 
reality  five  Indras,  or  five  incarnations  of  Indra,  and 
consequently  the  same  as  one  man.  Raja  Drupada 
and  the  P&ndavas  are  of  course  represented  as  being 
perfectly  satisfied  with  these  absurd  explanations. 2 

One  objection,  however,  was  raised  against  the 
proposed  marriage,  which  is  more  worthy  of  notice. 
Dhrishta-dyumna  is  said  to  have  urged  that  Arjuna 
had  fairly  won  Draupadf  at  her  Swayamvara,  and 
that  therefore  Yudhishthira  had  no  right  to  interfere 
in  the  matter.  This  objection  was  answered  by 
Yudhishthira  himself,  as  it  directly  affected  his  rights 
as  the  eldest  brother.  Yudhishthira  appealed  to  his 
mythical  birth  as  being  an  incarnation  of  Dliarma, 
or  virtue;3  and  declared  that  if  the  proposed  marriage 
had  been  repugnant  to  religion  it  would  have  been 
equally  repugnant  to  his  own  conscience.  This 
strained  defence  made  by  Yudhishthira,  although 
palpably  mythical,  seems  to  indicate  that  there  was 
some  force  in  the  objection,  and  that  there  was  some 

2 The  myths  indicated  in  the  text  occupy  a very  considerable  space  in  the 
Malia  Bharata,  hut  they  are  so  wild  and  unmeaning,  so  palpably  the  depraved 
products  of  diseased  imagination,  that  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  reproduce 
them  at  length.  Draupadi  is  said  to  have  been  an  incarnation  of  the  goddess 
Lakshmi,  the  wife  of  Vishnu  ; and  she  and  her  brother  Dhrishta-dyumna  were 
not  born  in  the  natural  way,  but  were  produced  from  a sacrificial  fire  kindled  for 
the  purpose  by  a holy  llishi.  As  for  the  myth  of  the  five  Pfindavas  being  five 
Indras,  it  is  simply  trash.  It  is  based  upon  the  legend  already  referred  to  in  the 
foot-note  at  page  70,  which  gives  a divine  origin  to  the  Pandavas,  and  especially 
states  that  Indra  was  the  father  of  Arjuna.  By  some  untranslatable  process  a 
portion  of  Indra’s  energy  becomes  transfused  into  the  fathers  of  the  other  four 
Pandavas,  and  thus  all  the  five  Pandavas  arc  declared  to  bo  his  incarnations.  The 
myth,  however,  is  not  only  absurd  in  itself,  but  fails  of  its  intended  object ; for 
whether  the  Pfindavas  were  the  sons  of  Indra,  or  the  sons  of  different  gods,  tho 
fact  still  remains  that  three  of  the  brothers  were  born  of  one  mother,  and  two  of 
them  of  another  mother,  and  that  all  of  them  were  married  to  one  wife. 

3 Sec  ante , p.  126. 
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opposition  between  the  institution  of  polyandry  and  history  op 
that  of  the  Swayamvara.  The  question  is  certainly  part  ii. 
one  of  difficulty,  for  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  Question  or  whe- 

* tTier  the  Sway- 

that  the  institution  of  the  Swayamvara  was  of  a more  ^nY^aiauIr 
modern  origin  than  the  institution  of  polyandry,  and  penod- 
that  the  narrative  of  the  Swayamvara  might  have 
been  introduced  at  a later  period  to  cover  the 
polyandry.  The  question,  however,  is  not  an  im- 
portant one,  and  may  be  left  in  the  uncertainty  from 
which  it  cannot  be  cleared. 

Two  remaining  points  in  the  tradition,  as  it  ap-  List  of  the  Rajas 
pears  in  the  Main!  Blnirata,  are  also  deserving 
notice.  A catalogue  of  all  the  Rajas  present  at  the  Sctur!allhu‘ 
Swayamvara  has  been  preserved,  but  it  is  so  palpably 
the  product  of  a later  age  that  it  is  useless  for  pur- 
poses of  criticism.  Sovereigns  from  the  remotest 
quarters  of  India  are  said  to  have  attended  this  little 
domestic  festival ; until  it  would  seem  as  if  the  names 
of  the  ancestral  heroes  of  every  Raja  throughout  the 
Indian  continent,  real  and  mythical,  had  been  in- 
serted in  the  list  of  suitors  by  the  Breihmanical  com- 

J 

pilers.  The  task  of  interpolation  was  indeed  easy, 
whilst  every  reigning  Chieftain  would  be  highly 
gratified  at  finding  that  his  ancestor  was  associated 
with  the  heroes  of  the  Mahfi  Bliarata,  and  had  been 
a candidate  for  the  hand  of  the  heroine  of  the  national 
Epic. 

The  interference  of  Krishna  seems  to  be  another  Mediation  of 

. , . . B _ Krishna;  its 

myth,  which  is  connected  with  the  later  worship  of  ^ercal  cha' 
that  hero.  One  object  of  the  Brahmanical  com- 
pilers was  to  promulgate  the  worship  of  Krishna  as 
an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  Accordingly  the  rude 
and  amorous  warrior  of  the  Yfidava  tribe  is  fre- 
quently introduced  in  the  Mali  a Bh&rata  as  a 
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history  of  mediator  in  times  of  feud,  and  a consoler  in  times 
PAMii.  of  affliction.  Of  course  it  is  not  altogether  impos- 
sible  for  Krishna  to  have  been  present  at  the  Sway- 
amvara,  or  for  him  to  have  interposed  to  allay  the 
wrath  of  the  disappointed  Kshatriyas  ; but  the  dis- 
tance from  Dwdrakd  to  the  scene  of  the  tradition, 
and  the  rude  character  of  Krishna  as  displa)Ted  in 
the  earlier  traditions,  militate  very  strongly  against 
the  truth  of  the  legend. 

No  further  allu-  The  narrative  of  the  Swayamvara  of  Draupadi 
^tionaicha-  having  been  brought  to  a legitimate  conclusion  by 
mamage.  her  marriage,  no  further  allusion  is  made  to  the 
significance  of  exceptional  nature  of  the  union.  Henceforth  the 
promoting  the  significance  of  the  alliance  wholly  turns  upon  the 

fortunes  of  the  D _ J l 

Pandavas.  happy  effects  which  it  produced  upon  the  fortunes 
of  the  Pdndavas.  Indeed,  there  arc  indications  in 
the  Mahti  Bhdrata  that  the  marriage  was  a planned 
thing.  Raja  Drupada  must  have  been  equally  as 
desirous  of  the  assistance  of  the  Pdndavas  in  re- 
venging himself  upon  Drona,  as  the  Pdndavas  had 
been  desirous  of  an  alliance  with  Drupada  to  enable 
them  to  recover  possession  of  the  Raj.  It  is  accord- 
ingly said  that  Drupada  purposely  selected  the  huge 
bow  with  which  the  feat  of  shooting  the  golden  fish 
was  performed,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  thus  gain 
Arjuna  for  a son-in-law,  inasmuch  as  no  one  but 
Arjuna  would  be  strong  enough  to  string  the  bow. 
But  the  question  is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of 
Alarm  of  the  weighing  probabilities.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say 

Knurovas  at  the  T r •»  . . . 

alliance.  that  the  kauravas  were  much  alarmed  at  the 
alliance  ; and  that  the  Mahdraja  summoned  a Council 
to  consider  what  steps  should  bo  taken  to  meet  the 
crisis  which  had  occurred. 

The  ancient  Councils  of  the  Kshatriyas  present  a 
strange  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  formed  the  germ 
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from  which  the  European  Parliaments  of  the  Middle  history  of 

r ......  . INDIA. 

Ages  undoubtedly  sprang,  and  they  still  linger  in  part  ii. 
Hindu  capitals  under  the  name  of  Durbars.  Un-  Primitivc  cha. 
fortunately,  the  speeches  which  have  been  preserved  cfen^ouncusof 
in  the  Mahd  Blnirata  are  rarely  characterized  by  the  Inferiority  of 

r>  . . lir*  i v r the  speeches  to 

tire  and  dignity  which  is  breathed  from  the  lips  ot 
Homeric  heroes ; and  are  wholly  wanting  in  that 
vigorous  thought  which  finds  expression  in  the 
orations  which  appear  in  Thucydides.  Indeed, 
they  have  passed  through  a very  different  crucible, 
and  are  little  better  than  childish  conversations, 
not  unfrequently  lengthened  out  with  Brahmanical 
details.  But  still  the  scene  which  transpired  in  the 
rude  entrance  Hall  of  the  palace  at  Hastinapur  is  scene  in  tiie 

• i . • . Council-hall  at 

very  suggestive.  All  the  Chieftains  ot  the  royal  Hastinapur. 
house  are  said  to  have  assembled  on  the  occasion 
adorned  with  garlands.  There  were  the  grave 
elders  desirous  of  peace,  and  the  turbulent  youths 
who  were  clamorous  for  war  ; whilst  the  weak  and 
indulgent  Maharaja  sat  in  their  midst,  his  viewless 
orbs  hopelessly  turned  upon  the  assembly.  Bhfshma,  Bhishmapro- 

1.  */  L J poses  a division 

the  patriarch  of  the  house,  at  length  proposed  that  j^nthe  Kiu- 
the  Pandavas  should  be  invited  to  return  to  Has- 
timipur,  and  that  the  Raj  should  then  be  divided 
between  the  sons  of  Dhritarashtra  and  the  sons  of 
Pandu.  This  counsel  is  said  to  have  prevailed. 

Vidura  was  sent  to  bring  the  Pandavas  and  their 
wife  to  Hastinapur;  and  Raja  Drupada,  in  behalf  of 
his  sons-in-law,  was  induced  to  agree  to  the  terms 
of  reconciliation.  Accordingly,  the  Pandavas  set  Return  of  tbe 

- . .....  . Pandavas  to 

out  tor  Hastinapur  accompanied  by  their  mother  Hastinapur. 
and  joint  wife  ; and  all  the  people  of  the  Raj 
rejoiced  greatly  at  the  return  of  the  sons  of  Raja 
Pandu,  and  went  out  in  great  multitudes  to  wel- 
come them  back  to  the  house  of  their  fathers. 
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REIGN  OF  THE  PANDAVAS  IN  KHANDAVA-PRASTHA. 

The  division  of  the  Raj  of  Bharata  indicates  an 
important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Aryan  invasion 
of  India.  It  was  not  so  much  a division  of  territory, 
as  a division  of  the  family,  and  perchance  to  some 
extent  a division  of  the  people ; one  branch  remain- 
ing at  Hastinapur,  whilst  the  other  went  out  to 
wrest  a new  country  from  the  aborigines,  and  clear 
and  cultivate  the  lands.  It  has  already  been  seen 
that  the  Raj  of  Hastinapur  was  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  a certain  area  of  cultivated  lands  and 
pastures,  which  furnished  subsistence  for  a band 
of  Aryan  settlers  under  the  rule  of  the  Maharaja. 
It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  so-called  division  was  a 
migration  ; that  the  Pdndavas,  accompanied  perhaps 
by  servants  or  retainers,  departed  out  of  the  country 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  proceeded  to  a 
country  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumnd,  where  they 
cleared  the  jungle,  and  established  a Raj  of  their 
own.  Before  proceeding  further,  however,  it  will 
bo  necessary  to  reproduce  the  legend  of  the  migra- 
tion. 

After  many  days  Malidraja  Dhritardshta  sent  for  Yud- 
hishthira  and  his  brethren,  and  said  to  them  in  the  presenco 
of  Bliislima: — “It  is  most  proper  for  you  to  go  to  the 
country  of  Klidndava-prastha,  and  I will  make  over  to  you 
the  half  of  the  Raj.”  And  Bhishma  said  : — “ The  Malidraja 
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lias  spoken  well ; so  go  now  and  dwell  in  the  country  of  history  of 

Khandava-prastlia,  and  tako  charge  of  your  share  of  tho  p^'n 

Raj.”  So  the  Panda vas  took  their  leave  of  the  Maharaja, 

and  of  Bhishma,  and  of  Drona,  and  of  all  their  kinsmen,  and 
proceeded  toward  the  south  until  they  camo  to  tho  country 
of  Khandava-prastlia  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jumna;  and  Pandavas  found 

, r . _ thecityoflndra- 

thero  they  built  a fort,  and  collected  such  a number  of  prastim  on  the 

J . . J umnA. 

inhabitants  that  the  city  resembled  the  city  of  Indra,  and  tho 

city  was  named  Indra-prastha.  And  tho  Raj  of  Yudhish- 

tliira  and  his  brethren  became  famous  throughout  the  world.  Their  famous 

° administration. 


for  they  punished  all  evil-doers,  and  subdued  all  the  robbers 
round  about  them,  and  any  one  who  suffered  wrong  went  to 
them  for  succour,  like  children  going  to  a father. 


The  first  difficulty  that  occurs  in  the  foregoing  origin  of  tho 

J m o o con|usjon 

tradition  is  the  confusion  which  exists  between  the 
division  of  the  Raj  and  the  migration  of  the  Panda-  tionofethe'm- 
vas.  This  confusion  probably  originated  in  the  ap-  la'  L 
plication  of  the  name  of  Bharata,  not  to  any  par- 
ticular Aryan  settlement,  but  to  the  aggregate  of 
settlements,  and  probably  to  an  indefinite  tract  of 
unknown  and  unsubdued  country  beyond  ; and  thus 
it  was  that  the  term  Bharata-varsha  became  gradu- 
ally applied  to  the  whole  of  India.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  Mah&raja  might  have  made  over  to 
Pandavas  the  forest  of  Khandava,  as  a portion 
of  the  assumed  empire  of  Bharata;  but  after  the 
Pandavas  had  once  cleared  the  land,  and  established 
themselves  in  the  country,  the  new  Raj  would  be 
emphatically  their  own. 

A second  difficulty  in  the  tradition  arises  from  Omission  in  the 

J tradition  of  all 

an  omission  which  is  not  without  significance.  The  cilaring ofthe6 
Pandavas  had  evidently  migrated  into  a new jungle‘ 
country,  and  yet  nothing  whatever  is  said  about 
the  clearing  of  the  jungle.  Now  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  such  an  important  event  should  have 
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found  no  place  in  the  original  tradition  ; and  yet  if 
it  had  been  preserved  in  its  integrity  by  the  later 
compilers,  it  would  have  undoubtedly  militated 
against  two  deeply-rooted  ideas,  namely,  that  the 
Raj  of  Bharata  extended  over  the  whole  of  India, 
and  that  the  Kshatriyas  were  warriors  who  never 
stooped  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  a later  por- 
tion of  the  story,  however,  a myth  has  been  pre- 
served, which  is  entitled,  “ The  Burning  of  the 
Forest  of  Kluindava;”  and  notwithstanding  the 
wild  and  absurd  details  of  the  story,  it  sufficiently 
indicates  the  true  character  of  the  Aryan  invasion, 
and  the  occupations  of  the  early  Kshatriya  settlers.1 
The  essential  portions  of  the  myth  may  now  be  re- 
lated as  follows  : — 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  Krishna  paid  a visit  to  the 
Pandavas  at  Indra-prastha,  and  Arjuna  invited  him  to  go  out 
hunting  in  the  great  forest  of  Khandava.  So  everything 
was  made  ready,  and  Arjuna  went  out  with  Krishna  to  hunt 
in  the  great  forest ; and  when  they  came  to  a pleasant  spot 
they  sat  down  and  drank  wine,  whilst  the  musicians  played 
before  them,  and  the  singers  and  story-tellers  amused  them 
with  songs  and  stories.  At  length  on  a certain  day  a 
Brahman  came  to  Krishna  and  Arjuna ; and  ho  was  very 
large  and  fat,  and  his  colour  was  yellow,  and  his  form  was 
frightful  to  behold  ; but  when  Krishna  and  Arjuna  saw  tho 
Brahman  they  received  him  with  great  respect,  and  seated 
him  beside  themselves.  The  Brahman  then  said  : — “ I am 
Agni  (fire),  and  a great  Rislii  has  offered  sacrifice  and  poured 
oil  upon  the  altar  for  the  space  of  twelve  years,  so  that  my 
strength  is  gone  and  my  colour  has  become  yellow  from 
drinking  up  the  oil : I therefore  desired  to  consume  tho 
great  forest  of  Khandava,  so  that  my  strength  and  colour 

1 The  myth  of  “ Tho  Burning  of  the  Forest  of  Khfindava  ” is  not  related  in 
the  Mahfi  Bhtirata,  until  after  the  mythical  exile  of  Arjuna,  'which  will  appear 
hereafter. 
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miglit  return  again  to  me ; but  whenever  I began  to  devour 
the  forest,  Indra  poured  down  abundance  of  rain  and 
quenched  the  fire,  for  he  is  desirous  of  preserving  the  great 
serpents  who  are  dwelling  in  that  jungle : I therefore 
beseech  you,  0 Krishna  and  Arjuna,  to  protect  me  against 
Indra.”  At  these  words  Arjuna  agreed  to  make  war  against 
Indra,  if  Agni  would  provide  him  with  celestial  weapons ; 
and  Agni  then  gave  Arjuna  the  bow  which  is  called  Gandiva, 
together  with  two  quivers,  and  a chariot  having  the  monkey 
god  for  its  standard.  Then  Arjuna  and  Krishna  fought 
Indra,  and  Agni  devoured  the  forest  of  Khandava  ; and  all 
the  serpents  were  devoured  likewise,  excepting  their  Raja 
Takshaka,  who  escaped  from  the  burning. 


HISTORY  OF 
INDIA. 
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The  meaning  of  this  myth,  as  far  as  it  bears  ^terpretation 
upon  the  clearing  of  the  forest,  will  now  be  obvious.  f0uIStoppostld 
A Scythic  tribe  of  Nagas  were  located  in  the  jungle  5$^. Scythlc 
of  Khandava,  and  naturally  objected  to  the  confla- 
gration, which  was,  however,  ultimately  carried  out. 

The  actual  burning  of  the  forest,  and  war  against 
the  Scythic  Nagas,  seem  to  have  been  famous  in 
Kshatriya  tradition  ; and  hence  the  gods  and  Brdh- 
mans,  and  especially  Krishna,  were  associated  with 
it.  There  is  also  a religious  meaning  in  the  myth 
which  will  be  discussed  hereafter. 

The  migration  of  a branch  of  Kshatriya  settlers  Progress  of  two 

° J bauds  of  Aryans 

from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  the  banks  of  the  ‘”'JtahrdAst,e0ne 
Jumml  is  also  interesting  from  another  point  of  of  the  Ganges,  ^ 
view.  It  seems  to  indicate  that  whilst  one  band  of  along  the  vaiiey 

of  the  J urnna. 

Aryan  colonists  moved  towards  the  south-east  along 
the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  another  band  moved  in 
the  same  direction  along  the  valley  of  the  Jumnd. 

Again,  the  site  of  Indra-prastha  is  far  more  distinctly  Remains  of  the 

° . 1 _ J ancient  city  of 

indicated  than  the  site  of  Hastimipur.  The  pilgrim  bet^^Delhi 
who  wends  his  way  from  the  modern  city  of  Delhi  and  the  Kutub> 
to  pay  a visit  to  the  strange  relics  of  the  ancient 
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world  which  surround  the  mysterious  Kutub,  will 
find  on  either  side  of  his  road  a number  of  desolate 
heaps,  the  debris  of  thousands  of  years,  the  remains 
of  successive  capitals  which  date  back  to  the  very 
dawn  of  history ; and  local  tradition  still  points  to 
these  sepulchres  of  departed  ages  as  the  sole  remains 
of  the  Raj  of  the  sons  of  Pdndu,  and  their  once  fa- 
mous city  of  Indra-prastha.2 

The  next  point  in  the  tradition  which  calls  for 
observation,  is  the  strange  domestic  life  which  ac- 
companied the  institution  of  polyandry.  The  tra- 
dition needs  no  introduction,  but  may  be  briefly  re- 
lated here  : — 

Now  as  the  five  Pandavas  were  husbands  of  one  wife, 
each  of  the  brethren  had  a house  and  garden  of  his  own,  and 
Draupadi  dwelt  with  each  of  them  in  turn  for  two  days  at  a 
time  ; and  it  was  a law  amongst  them,  that  if  a brother 
entered  the  house  of  another  brother,  whilst  Draupadi  was 
dwelling  there,  he  should  depart  out  of  the  city  and  go  into 
exile  for  twelve  years.  Now  it  so  happened  that  all  tho 
weapons  belonging  to  the  brethren  were  kept  in  the  house 
of  Yudhishthira ; and  it  came  to  pass  that  one  night  whilst 
Draupadi  was  dwelling  with  Yudhishthira,  a Brahman  came 
with  a loud  outcry  to  the  gate  of  Arjuna,  and  prayed  for 
vengeance  against  a band  of  robbers  who  had  carried  away 
his  cows.  And  the  Brahman  was  very  clamorous,  and  Arjuna 
himself  was  very  desirous  to  pursue  the  robbers.  So  Arjuna 
entered  the  house  of  Yudhishthira,  and  girded  on  his  own 
coat  of  mail,  and  tied  on  his  sword  and  buckler,  and  took  his 
bow  and  arrows  in  his  hand ; and  ho  overtook  the  robbers 
and  slew  somo  of  them,  and  the  remainder  fled  and  left  the 

2 The  whole  of  this  neighbourhood  is  rich  in  historic  association ; and  tho 
journey  from  Delhi  to  the  Kbtub,  and  from  the  Kutub  to  Toglukabad,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  India.  At  Toglukabad  is  the  first  great  outpost  of 
the  Mussulman  Afghans.  The  KCitub  is  a pillar  of  Islam  victory  erected  amidst 
the  remains  of  what  was  once  a famous  Buddhist  city.  Modem  Delhi,  again,  was 
the  great  metropolis  of  the  Mogul  emperors. 
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cattle  behind  them.  And  Arjuna  brought  away  the  cattlo 
and  delivered  them  up  to  the  Brahman  ; and  in  the  morning 
he  went  to  Yudhishthira  and  told  him  all  that  ho  had  done ; 
and  he  requested  permission  to  take  his  leave  and  go  into 
exile  for  twelve  years  according  to  the  rule.  And  Yudhish- 
thira was  much  troubled,  and  said  : — “ You  have  done  no 
harm,  Arjuna,  for  I am  your  elder  brother,  and  the  same  to 
you  as  a father : If  indeed  I had  entered  your  house  when 
Draupadi  was  there,  then  I should  have  been  bound  to  go 
out  of  the  city  for  twelve  years ; but  when  you  entered  my 
house,  it  was  to  you  as  the  dwelling  of  your  father ; and  I 
pray  you  therefore  to  think  no  more  of  the  matter.”  But 
Arjuna  replied  : — “ When  we  pledged  ourselves  by  oath  to 
this  rule,  nothing  was  said  about  the  house  of  the  elder 
brother  being  as  the  house  of  a father,  and  I am  bound  to 
depart  out  of  the  city.”  And  Arjuna  took  his  leave  of  his 
mother  and  brethren,  and  of  his  wife  Draupadi,  and  set  his 
face  towards  the  jungle. 

The  question  of  how  far  the  matrimonial  law 
above  indicated  is  historically  true,  can  scarcely  be 
discussed  with  minuteness  by  the  modern  historian. 
There  is,  however,  sufficient  evidence  to  excite  the 
suspicion  that  it  is  purely  mythical,  and  that  it  has 
been  introduced  for  the  sole  purpose  of  toning  down 
the  more  offensive  features  of  the  marriage.  It  is 
said  to  have  originated  with  a famous  Br&hman 
sage  named  Narada,  who  abruptly  introduced  him- 
self to  the  five  brethren  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
down  the  rule.3  The  point,  however,  which  is  really 
deserving  of  notice,  is  the  obligation  which  each  of 
the  brothers  imposed  upon  himself,  of  going  into 

3 The  story  of  the  intervention  of  Narada  is  amusing  enough,  but  scarcely 
fitted  for  European  eyes.  He  is  said  to  have  been  received  with  every  mark  of 
honour  and  reverence,  by  Draupadi  as  well  as  by  her  husbands  ; but  the  sage  had 
the  delicacy  to  signal  to  Draupadi  to  leave  the  room,  whilst  he  discussed  with  her 
husbands  the  propriety  of  their  accepting  the  arrangement  which  he  proposed. 
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exile  for  twelve  years  in  the  event  of  any  breach  of 
the  rule.  Abundant  evidence  can  be  furnished  that 
the  exile  is  a myth.  It  is  improbable  that  all  the 
weapons  should  have  been  kept  in  the  house  of 
Yudhishthira  whilst  the  matrimonial  law  was  in 
force.  It  is  improbable  that  Arjuna  should  have 
gone  out  single-handed  against  a band  of  robbers. 
The  sophistry  which  Yudhishthira  employs  to  per- 
suade his  brother  to  ignore  the  law  is  foreign  to  the 
character  of  the  speaker,  and  is  probably  the  inter- 
polation of  some  jesuitical  Br&hman.  The  period  of 
twelve  years  is  an  obvious  exaggeration.  Moreover, 
it  will  presently  be  seen  that  the  whole  narrative  of 
Arjuna’s  exile  is  crowded  with  details  which  are 
either  supernatural,  or  Brahmanical,  or  an  outrage 
upon  geographical  knowledge.  The  reason  for  the 
myth  is,  however,  sufficiently  obvious.  Since  Na- 
rada  the  sage  is  said  to  have  laid  down  the  rule,  it 
became  necessary  to  show  that  the  rule  was  faith- 
fully observed,  and  this  observance  could  only  be 
indicated  by  an  alleged  breach  of  the  rule. 

The  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  Arjuna  during 
his  twelve  years  of  exile  is  evidently  the  work  of 
one  of  the  later  Brahmanical  “arrangers.”  It  con- 
sists of  pilgrimages  to  the  most  holy  Brahmanical 
localities,  accompanied  by  a crowd  of  Brahmanical 
sages,  who  arc  palpably  supernumeraries.  It  also 
includes  three  different  amours  in  the  three  most  re- 
mote quarters  of  India,  namely,  Ilurd war,  in  the 
extreme  north ; Munnipur,  in  the  extreme  east  be- 
yond the  Bengal  frontier ; and  Dwaraka,  in  the 
extreme  west,  at  the  furthest  end  of  the  peninsula  of 
Guzcrat.  Moreover,  whilst  the  Brahmanical  com- 
pilers have  industriously  tilled  up  the  time  as  regards 
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Arjuna,  they  have  neglected  to  record  a single  fact 
as  regards  his  wife  and  four  brethren ; and  the  state 
of  affairs  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  long  years  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  exile* 
This  mythical  character  will  be  rendered  still  more 
evident  by  a brief  relation  of  the  adventures  which 
are  said  to  have  befallen  Arjuna  during  his  absence 
from  Indra-prastha.  For  the  convenience  of  com- 
ment the  narrative  of  the  exile  may  be  divided  into 
two  portions ; the  first  comprising  the  adventures 
prior  to  Arj una’s  visit  to  Krishna,  and  the  second 
embracing  the  legend  of  Arjuna’s  marriage  to  Krish- 
na’s sister.  The  first  portion  of  the  legend  is  as 
follows : — 

Now  many  Brahmans  went  with  Arjuna,  and  he  made 
pilgrimages  to  all  the  holy  places,  and  he  went  to  Hurdwar 
on  the  river  Ganges,  and  bathed  there  ; and  a damsel  named 
Ulupi,  the  daughter  of  Vasuki,  the  Raja  of  the  Nagas,  was 
likewise  bathing  there,  and  she  saw  Arjuna  and  besought 
him  to  espouse  her,  and  he  abode  with  her  many  days. 
After  this  Arjuna  went  into  the  countries  of  the  south,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Mahendra  mountain,  and  received  many 
praises  from  Parasu  Rama,  who  dwelt  there ; and  Parasu 
Rama  gave  Arjuna  many  powerful  weapons,  and  taught  him 
many  wondrous  things  in  the  use  of  arms.4 

And  Arjuna  passed  through  many  cities  and  peoples, 
until  he  came  to  the  city  of  Manipura,  and  there  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Raja,  whose  name  was  Chitrangada,  chanced  to 
see  him,  and  desired  him  for  her  husband.  So  she  con- 
trived that  he  should  see  her,  for  she  was  exceedingly 
beautiful ; and  when  Arjuna  saw  Chitrangada  he  loved  her 
likewise,  and  made  himself  known  to  the  Raja  of  Manipura, 

4 Maliendra  is  the  chain  of  hills  that  extends  along  the  eastern  or  Coromandel 
coast  of  India  from  Orissa  and  the  Northern  Circars  to  Gondwana  ; part  of  this 
chain  near  Ganjam  is  still  called  Mahindra  Malei,  or  the  hills  of  Mahindra.  (See 
Wilson’s  note  to  Vishnu  Purina,  p.  174.)  Parasu  Rama  -was  peculiarly  a hero  of 
the  Brahmans,  and  the  myths  respecting  him  will  be  found  in  another  place. 
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and  demanded  liis  daughter  in  marriage.  The  Raja  replied  : 
— “ Chitrangada  is  my  only  child,  and  the  great  god  Siva  has 
ordained  that  neither  I,  nor  the  Rajas  of  Manipura  who  were 
before  me,  nor  those  who  will  come  after  me,  shall  have 
more  than  one  child,  be  it  a lad  or  a damsel : If  therefore  I 
give  you  my  daughter  in  marriage,  you  must  give  to  me  any 
son  that  she  may  bear  to  you,  that  he  may  succeed  in  the 
Raj.”  So  Arjuna  pledged  his  word  to  the  Raja  and  married 
Chitrangada,  and  she  gave  birth  to  a son  who  was  named 
Babhru-vahana ; and  Arjuna  dwelt  at  Manipura  for  three 
years. 

After  this  Arjuna  took  leave  of  his  wife  and  son  and  de- 
parted out  of  Manipura,  and  travelled  through  many  regions 
until  he  came  to  the  holy  place  named  Prabhasa,  which  is 
nigh  unto  Dwaraka,  where  he  met  Krishna,  and  the  other 
Chieftains  of  the  Yadava  tribe,  who  were  reigning  there. 

The  foregoing  legend  of  the  exile  of  Arjuna 
comprises  a few  significant  incidents,  which  demand 
special  consideration.  The  intimation  that  he  was 
accompanied  by  many  Brdlnnans,  and  that  he  made 
pilgrimages  to  all  the  holy  places,  is  apparently  a 
general  statement,  having  for  its  object  the  con- 
version of  Arjuna  into  a Br&hman  hero,  piously 
attentive  to  all  Brahmanical  observances  and  ordin- 
ances. But  the  stories  of  his  amours  were  introduced 
for  a different  purpose,  though  still  having  the  same 
ultimate  object  in  view.  They  have  been  appar- 
ently incorporated  with  the  Mahd  Blnirata,  for  the 
purpose  of  representing  Arjuna  as  the  ancestor  of 
certain  Rajas  of  a powerful  Scythian  race,  known  as 
the  Nagas,  whose  history  is  deeply  interwoven  with 
that  of  the  Hindus.  These  Scythic  N&gas  worship- 
ped the  serpent  as  a national  deity,  and  adopted  it 
as  a national  emblem,  and  from  these  circumstances 
they  appear  to  have  derived  the  name  of  Nagas,  or 
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serpents.  The  seats  of  these  Niigas  were  not  con-  history  op 
fined  to  India,  for  they  have  left  traces  of  their  be-  part  il 
lief  in  almost  every  religious  system,  as  well  as  in 
almost  every  country  in  the  ancient  world.  They 
appear  to  have  entered  India  at  some  remote  period, 
and  to  have  pushed  their  way  towards  the  east  and 
south ; but  whether  they  preceded  the  Aryans,  or 
whether  they  followed  the  Aryans,  is  a point  which 
has  not  yet  been  decided.  In  process  of  time  these  confusion  be- 

« 1 tween  the  Ndj?as 

Nagas  became  identified  with  serpents,  and  the  re-  tbe^Sasas*114 
suit  has  been  a strange  confusion  in  the  ancient Scythla,ls- 
myths  between  serpents  and  human  beings ; be- 
tween the  deity  and  emblem  of  the  Niigas  and  the 
Niigas  themselves.5 

The  great  historic  fact  in  connection  with  the  Ancient  conflict 
N&gas,  which  stands  prominently  forward  in  Hindu  likhmans and 

° 7 ^ 1 J the  Nairas 

myths,  is  the  fierce  persecution  which  they  suffered  {^fSou® 
at  the  hands  of  the  Brahmans.  The  destruction  of  u^^mans 
serpents  at  the  burning  of  the  forest  of  Kh&ndava,  uuists. 
the  terrible  sacrifice  of  serpents  which  forms  one  of 
the  opening  scenes  in  the  Mahd  Bhiirata,  and  the 
supernatural  exploits  of  the  youthful  Krishna  against 
the  serpents  sent  to  destroy  him,  are  all  expressions 
of  Brahmanical  hatred  towards  the  Nagas.  Ulti- 
mately this  antagonism  merged  into  that  deadly  con- 


s See  some  interesting  notices  of  the  Nagas  in  Elliot’s  Supplementary  Gloss- 
ary, art.  Gourtuga.  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  observes  that  the  Nagas  extended  their 
usurpations  to  the  Magadha  empire  of  Bahar,  the  throne  of  which  was  held  by 
the  Nag  or  serpent  dynasty  for  ten  generations.  A branch  of  them,  the  Nagbun- 
see  chieftains  of  Ramgurh  Sirgooja,  have  the  lunettes  of  their  serpent  ancestor 
engraved  on  their  signets  in  proof  of  their  lineage ; while  the  capital  and  district 
of  Nagpore  are  called  after  their  name. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  whole  of  the  Scythian  race  are  mythically  descended 
from  a being  half  woman  and  half  serpent,  who  bore  three  sons  to  Heracles 
(Herod,  iv.  9,  10).  It  was  no  doubt  from  this  creation  that  Milton  borrowed  his 
conception  of  sin.  The  serpents  that  are  said  to  have  invaded  the  kingdom  of 
Lydians  just  before  the  downfall  of  Croesus,  were  probably  nothing  more  than 
Scythian  Nagas  (Herod,  i.). 
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diet  between  the  Brahman  and  the  Buddhist,  which 
after  a lengthened  period  of  religious  warfare  term- 
inated in  the  triumph  of  the  Brahman.  From  these 
data  it  would  appear  that  the  Ndgas  were  originally 
a race  distinct  from  the  Aryans,  and  wholly  without 
the  pale  of  Brahmanism  ; that  those  who  became 
Buddhists  were  either  crushed  or  driven  out  of  India 
during  the  age  of  Bralimanical  revival ; and  that  the 
remainder  have  become  converts  to  Brahmanism,  and 
appear  to  be  regarded  as  an  inferior  order  of  Ksha- 
triyas.6  But  there  is  a vitality  in  certain  religious 
ideas  which  seems  to  render  them  immortal ; and 
whilst  the  Nagas  as  a people  have  almost  disappeared 
from  the  Indian  continent,  the  worship  of  serpents, 
or  a reverential  fear  of  serpents  as  divine  beings,  is 
still  to  be  found  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the 
Hindu.  The  general  question  perhaps  properly  be- 
longs to  the  history  of  the  Hindu  religion ; but  it 
should  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  whilst  consider- 
ing every  legend  which  seems  to  point  to  the  N&gas.7 

The  legend  of  Arjuna’s  amour  with  Ulupf  calls  for 
no  particular  remark,  excepting  that  according  to  the 
popular  belief  she  was  a real  serpent,  and  not  a Naga 
woman  ; and  that  she  carried  Arjuna  away  to  the  sub- 
terranean city  of  Bhogavatf,  the  mythical  capital  of 
the  serpent  empire.  But  Arjuna’s  amour  with  the 
daughter  of  the  Raja  of  Manipura  is  of  a more  signifi- 
cant character.  Manipura,  the  modern  Munnipur,  is 

0 This  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  present 
status  of  the  Nfiga  tribe  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  Munnipur  valley,  who, 
whenever  they  profess  Hinduism,  at  once  receive  the  thread  of  the  Kshatriya. — 
M'Culloch’s  Account  of  Munnipore,  p.  18. 

7 Snake  worship  especially  prevails  in  the  northern  and  eastern  districts  of 
Bengal,  and  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  but  is  generally  associated  with  the  worship 
of  Siva  and  Krishna. 
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a secluded  valley  lying  between  Eastern  Bengal  and  history  of 
Burmali ; and  the  people  appear  to  be  a genuine  pInT  n. 
relic  of  the  ancient  N&gas.  They  are  a barbarous  The  modern 
race,  who  have  as  yet  learnt  very  little  Brahmanism  a genuine  n iic 

' " *'  of  the  Scythlo 

from  their  Hindu  neighbours.  They  have  no  early  N4f?as- 
marriages,  and  no  ideas  of  Satf,  and  their  widows  re- 
marry. The  Raja’s  deity  and  ancestor  is  a serpent, 
and  a cavity  is  shown  in  which  the  ancestral  deity 
resides,  and  the  throne  of  the  Raja  is  fixed  over 
the  cavity.  Whilst,  however,  the  traditions  and  in- 
stitutions of  Munnipur  are  so  widely  different  from 
those  of  Hinduism,  the  myth  of  Arjuna’s  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  the  Raja  is  widely  known 
amongst  the  Munnipurees,  and  implicitly  believed.8 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  narrative  of  Legend  of  Ar. 

0 1 # juna’s  marriaire 

Arjuna’s  adventures  now  remains  for  consider-  lister  of l,il’ 
ation  ; and  here  the  myth  takes  a pleasing  form,  for  Knshna" 
it  becomes  a story  of  mutual  affection,  and  betrays  a 
sentiment  and  feeling  far  in  advance  of  the  grosser 
details  which  appertain  to  Arjuna’s  temporary  union 
with  the  Naga  women.  The  scene  of  this  charming 
romance  is  laid  at  Dwaraka,  the  chief  city  of  the 
Yadavas,  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Guzcrat.  According  to  the  Maha 
Bharata,  Arjunahad  gone  on  a pilgrimage  to  Prab- 


8 For  the  information  respecting  the  Munnipurees  I am  indebted  to  the  valu- 
able report  on  Munnipur  drawn  up  by  the  Political  Agent,  Colonel  W.  M'Culloch, 
who  has  resided  many  years  at  Munnipur.  My  acknowledgments  are  also  due  to 
Colonel  M‘Culloch  for  having  furnished  me  direct  with  some  valuable  local  inform- 
ation as  regards  the  popularity  of  the  myth  of  Arjuna’s  marriage  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  This  myth  is  a very  ancient  one,  for  it  finds  a place 
in  the  Vishnu  Purana,  which  cannot  be  of  later  origin  than  the  tenth  century ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  no  traces  of  Brahmanism  can  he  found  in 
Munnipur  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The  myth, 
however,  will  reappear  for  consideration  in  the  sequel  of  the  tradition  of  the  great 
war. 
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history  of  Msa,  a famous  locality  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
part  ii.  Dwaraka,  when  he  met  with  the  adventures  which 
are  described  in  the  following  legend : — 


Krishna  re- 
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with  great  re- 
joicings at  Dwi- 
raka. 


Great  feast  on 
the  Raivataka 
mountain. 


Krishna  and 
Arjuna  fall  in 
with  the  as- 
sembly of  ladies. 


Arjuna  smitten 
with  Subhadra. 


Krishna  pro- 
mises to  give 
SubliartrA  in 
marriage  to  Ar- 
» juna. 


Now  when  Krishna  heard  of  the  approach  of  his  kins- 
man Arjuna,  he  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  conducted  him 
with  great  respect  to  his  own  house,  and  gave  orders  that 
the  city  of  Dwaraka  should  be  dressed  out  with  flowers  and 
banners  and  every  sign  of  rejoicing ; and  he  entertained 
Arjuna  many  days,  and  took  him  out  every  day  to  hunt  or 
to  ride.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  after  a while  Krishna 
held  a great  assembly  on  a beautiful  mountain  named 
Raivataka,  which  is  nigh  unto  the  city  of  Dwaraka  ; and  he 
gave  a great  feast  there  to  all  the  Chieftains  and  their  ladies, 
but  the  ladies  were  entertained  in  a separate  pavilion  by 
themselves.  On  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  Krishna  took 
Arjuna  by  the  hand  and  led  him  over  the  mountain,  and  as 
they  were  walking  together  they  came  near  to  the  assembly 
of  ladies ; and  when  the  ladies  saw  Krishna  they  came  up 
and  spoke  to  him,  and  amongst  them  was  Subhadra,  who 
was  Krishna’s  sister.  And  Arjuna  saw  Subhadra,  and  he 
was  stricken  with  her  great  beauty  and  exceeding  elegance, 
and  he  interchanged  glances  with  her.  And  Krishna  saw 
that  he  was  stricken,  and  said : — “ How  can  you,  who 
wander  in  the  habit  of  a pilgrim,  cast  your  eyes  upon  the 
ladies,  and  so  lose  your  heart  ? ” Arjuna  replied  : — “ When 
a beautiful  figure  strikes  the  eye  it  will  captivate  the  heart, 
and  so  it  was  unwittingly  with  me  :”  and  with  these  words 
he  turned  away.  Then  Krishna  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
said  : — “ This  is  my  sister : If  you  wish  to  havo  her  for  your 
wife  I will  ask  my  father  to  give  her  to  you.”  Arjuna 
replied : — “ What  happiness  can  equal  that  of  the  man  who 
has  your  sister  for  his  wife  ? ” Then  Krishna  said  : — “ My 
elder  brother  Balardma  is  desirous  of  giving  this  sister  of 
mine  to  Duryodhana,  but  I will  give  her  to  you.” 

And  the  feast  on  the  mountain  lasted  two  days,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  third  day  the  Chieftains  and  the  ladies 
prepared  to  return  to  Dwaraka.  And  Krishna  took  Arjuna 
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aside,  and  gave  him  liis  own  chariot,  and  four  horses  as  history  of 

swift  as  the  wind,  and  said  to  him : — “ I present  you  'with 

this  sister  of  mine  for  your  wife,  with  the  entire  consent  of 

. Krishna  sur- 

mv  father  Yasudeva  : Ascend  the  chariot  and  overtake  my  Rests to  Aijuna 

J that  lie  should 

sister  who  is  already  on  the  road  to  Dwaraka,  and  mount  her  eio^witii  su- 

upon  the  chariot  likewise,  and  drive  away  with  all  speed  to 

your  own  country,  that  you  may  be  at  lndra-prastha  before 

the  news  reaches  tho  ears  of  my  brother  Balardma.”  So 

Aijuna  followed  the  counsel  of  Krishna,  and  he  ascended 

the  chariot,  and  proceeded  along  the  road  to  Dwaraka  until 

ho  overtook  Subhadrd,  who  was  riding  in  a chariot  together 

with  some  other  ladies ; and  he  drove  slowly  along  by  the 

side  on  which  Subhadrd  was  until  he  came  close  to  her,  and  Arjuna  lifts  Su- 

bhatlrft  into  his 

then  leap  in  <r  down  he  took  hold  of  her  hand,  and  lifted  her  chariot,  ami 

v © drives  away  t»- 

out  of  her  chariot  into  his  own,  and  drove  off  with  all  speed  wards  India- 

1 pra^tha. 

along  the  road  to  lndra-prastha. 

Then  the  people  who  saw  what  Arjuna  had  done,  set  up  News  carried  to 
a loud  cry ; and  some  of  them  hastened  to  Dwaraka,  and 
entered  the  place  of  Council  where  Krishna  and  Balardma, 
and  their  father  Yasudeva,  and  the  other  Chieftains  were 
sitting  together,  and  told  how  Arjuna  had  carried  away  the 
daughter  of  Yasudeva.  And  Balardma  was  exceedingly  Wrath  of  Bala- 
wroth,  and  he  ordered  his  servants  to  mount  their  horses, 
and  set  out  to  pursue  Aijuna ; but  seeing  that  Krishna 
showed  no  concern,  he  said  to  him : — “ As  you  are  not 
affected  at  hearing  that  Aijuna  has  carried  away  Subhadrd, 
it  must  have  been  done  with  your  consent : But  it  was  not 
lawful  for  you  to  give  away  our  sister  without  speaking  a 
word  to  me ; and  Arjuna  carries  his  death  with  him,  for  I 
will  surely  follow  him,  and  slay  him,  and  all  his  kindred.” 

Krishna  replied  : — “ Why,  my  brother,  make  all  this  stir  ? Remonstrances 
Arjuna  is  a kinsman  of  ours,  and  his  family  is  of  the  noblest,  °*  Krifh“a 
and  endowed  with  every  estimable  quality : What  disgrace 
then  can  it  be  to  us  that  Aijuna  should  have  our  sister  for 
his  wife  ? Whereas,  if  you  go  and  bring  her  back,  who  else 
will  espouse  her  after  she  has  been  in  the  house  of  another 
man  ? So  in  this  case,  therefore,  it  is  well  to  show  no 
concern,  and  to  send  messengers  to  Arjuna  and  bid  him 
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HISTORY  OP 
INDIA. 
Part  II. 


Marriage  of  Ar- 
iuna  and  Su- 
Lihadni. 


Arjutia  returns 
to  Indra-prastha 
with  his  wife 
Subhadrh. 


Meeting  be- 
tween Arjuna 
and  Draupadi. 


Draupadi  recon- 
ciled to  Subha- 
drA 


Iiegend  of  Ar- 
juna’s  marriage 
with  Subhadra 
proved  to  be  a 
mere  fiction. 


return  to  this  city,  that  he  may  be  married  to  our  sister 
according  to  the  ordinance.”  And  Balarama  said : — 
“ Since  you  are  so  well  satisfied  with  this  matter,  you  may 
do  as  it  pleases  you.”  So  Krishna  sent  messengers  to  bring 
back  Arjuna,  and  Arjuna  returned  to  Dwaraka  ; and  Krishna 
held  a great  marriage  feast,  and  gave  his  sister  to  Arjuna 
according  to  the  established  rites,  and  Arjuna  abode  at 
Dwaraka  many  months. 

After  this,  when  the  twelve  years  of  exile  were  accom- 
plished, Arjuna  took  leave  of  his  new  kinsmen,  and  departed 
with  his  wife  Subhadra  for  the  city  of  Indra-prastha.  And 
Raja  Yudhishthira  rejoiced  to  see  him,  and  each  of  his 
brethren  in  turn  gave  him  a feast  which  lasted  many  days. 
And  Arjuna  went  to  the  apartment  of  Draupadi;  but  she 
was  jealous,  and  looked  coldly  upon  him,  and  said  : — 
“ What  have  you  to  do  with  me  ? Where  is  the  daughter 
of  Vasudeva?”  But  Aijuna  replied  with  soothing  words, 
and  he  caressed  her,  and  after  a while  she  became  reconciled 
to  him  as  before.  Then  Arjuna  went  out  and  brought 
Subhadra  to  his  mother  Kunti,  and  Subhadra  fell  at  the 
feet  of  her  mother-in-law  : and  Kunti  lifted  her  up,  and 
kissed  her  very  affectionately,  and  gave  her  many  blessings. 
Subhadra  then  approached  Draupadi,  and  bowed  herself, 
and  said  : — “ I am  thy  servant  ! ” And  Draupadi  bowed 
in  like  manner,  and  embraced  her,  and  said  : — “ May  your 
husband  be  without  enemies  ! ” Then  Subhadra  was  filled 
with  joy,  and  said  : — “ May  it  be  so  ! ” And  henceforth 
there  was  amity  between  Draupadi  and  Subhadni  ; and 
Draupadi  gave  birth  to  five  sons,  one  to  each  of  her  hus- 
bands; but  Subhadrd  had  one  son  only,  whose  name  was 
Abhimanyu. 

The  foregoing;  legend  is  undoubtedly  a pleasing 
story,  and  real  genius  is  displayed  in  describing  the 
meeting  of  Arjuna  and  Draupadi,  and  that  of  Su- 
bliadrd  and  Draupadi,  under  such  peculiar  circum- 
stances as  those  involved  in  the  institution  of  poly- 
andry. But  the  vast  distance  from  Dwaraka  to 
Indra-prastha  excites  the  suspicion  that  the  romance 
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is  a pure  fiction,  belonging  to  the  scries  of  myths  history  or 
which  have  been  interwoven  with  the  main  tracli-  pAET  n. 
tion  for  the  sake  of  associating  Krishna  with  the  ~~ 
Pandavas.  This  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  a tradi- 
tion, too  deeply  rooted  for  Bralnnanical  interpola- 
tions to  explain  away,  which  not  only  renders  the 
alliance  incredible,  but  fully  indicates  the  reason  for 
its  introduction  in  the  Malul  Bh&rata.  The  identi-  Myth 
fication  of  Krishna  with  Jaganmith,  which  will  be  KVeisWscrimi- 
discussed  in  another  place,  lays  bare  the  truth.  In  with  his  sister, 
the  festivals  of  that  god  the  three  images  of  Krishna, 
his  brother  Balarama,  and  his  sister  Subhadra,  are 
brought  prominently  forward  ; and  the  populace  do 
not  fail  to  heap  reproaches  upon  Krishna,  and  upon 
his  sister  likewise,  for  having  indulged  in  a criminal 
intimacy.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  story  of  Arjuna’s  marriage  is  a 
myth,  intended  to  cover  the  older  tradition,  which 
casts  so  foul  a blot  upon  the  memory  of  the  favourite 
hero.9 

The  general  history  of  the  Kauravas  and  Pan-  Period  of  Arju- 

°.  " . • na’s  exile  a 

davas  during  the  alleged  period  of  Arjuna’s  exile  is  “^nh^teory 
altogether  a blank ; a significant  silence  which  alone  and  rSvL'.33 
is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  interval  of  twelve 
years  is  purely  mythical,  and  that  there  are  few  or 
no  breaks  between  the  foundation  of  Indra-prastha, 
the  burning  of  the  forest  of  Khandava,  and  the 
event  which  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next 
chapter. 

9 In  the  older  tradition,  Subhadra  is  said  to  have  lived  in  criminal  intimacy 
with  both  her  brothers.  This  tradition  is  universally  known  and  believed  by  the 
people  in  spite  of  the  story  of  the  marriage  of  Subhadrfi  ; and  the  Mussul- 
mans frequently  taunt  the  Hindus  with  the  fact.  The  Pundits  reconcile  the  stories 
by  a fiction  of  there  having  been  two  Subhadras.  As  to  Krishna’s  proceedings, 
they  are  explained  away  as  maya,  or  delusion.  Maya  is  a most  important  idea 
in  the  Hindu  system  of  theology,  and  will  be  discussed  iu  a future  volume  under 
the  head  of  religion. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  RAJASUYA,  OR  ROYAL  SACRIFICE,  OF  YUDIIISHTHIRA. 


HISTORY  OF 
INDIA. 
Part  II. 

Flourishing  con- 
dition of  the  Raj 
of  the  l’andavas. 


Brahmanical 
ideal  of  the  pa- 
ternal rule  of 
Yudhishthira. 


Tranquillity  of 
the  Raj  enabled 
the  subjects  to 

{lerform  all  re- 
igious  duties. 
General  prosper- 
ity insured  by 
the  virtues  of 
the  Raja. 

Piety  of  the  peo- 
ple preserved 
them  from  all 
calamity. 


Yudhishthira 
respected  by  all 
the  neighbour- 
ing Rajas. 


When  the  Pdndavas  had  established  themselves 
in  the  city  of  Indra-prastha,  their  Raj  flourished  ex- 
ceedingly ; and  the  following  poetical  picture  of  a 
prosperous  Raj,  which  has  been  taken  from  theMahd 
Bharata,  may  be  accepted  as  an  ideal  description  be- 
longing to  an  age  when  the  Brahmans  exercised  a 
real  supremacy,  not  only  over  the  people  but  over 
the  Rajas  themselves : — 

Now  Raja  Yudliislitliira  ruled  liis  Raj  witli  great  justice, 
protecting  his  subjects  as  he  would  his  own  sons,  and  sub- 
duing all  his  enemies  round  about,  so  that  every  man  was 
without  fear  of  war  or  disturbance,  and  gave  his  whole  mind 
to  the  performance  of  every  religious  duty.  And  the  Raja 
had  plenty  of  rain  at  the  proper  season,  and  all  his  subjects 
became  rich  ; and  the  virtues  of  the  Raja  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  great  increase  of  trade  and  merchandise,  in  the  abundant 
harvests,  and  the  prolific  cattle.  Every  subject  of  the  Raja 
was  pious  ; there  were  no  liars,  no  thieves,  and  no  swindlers ; 
and  there  were  no  droughts,  no  floods,  no  locusts,  no  con- 
flagrations, no  foreign  invaders,  and  no  parrots  to  eat  tho 
grain.  Tho  neighbouring  Rajas,  despairing  of  conquering 
Raja  Yudhishthira,  were  very  desirous  of  securing  his  friend- 
ship. Meanwhile  Raja  Yudhishthira,  though  he  would  never 
acquire  wealth  by  unfair  means,  yet  prospered  so  exceed- 
ingly, that  had  he  lavished  his  riches  for  a thousand  years  no 
diminution  would  over  have  been  perceived. 
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tion  of  a Raj  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  change  pAet  n. 
between  the  period  of  Kshatriya  conquest  and  that  Hrahmatlioai 
of  Bralimanical  ascendancy.  The  stress  laid  upon  going  myth, 
the  importance  of  peace  to  enable  the  people  to  per- 
form their  duties  is  peculiarly  Bralimanical.  The 
Kshatriyas  were  a military  class  who  delighted  in 
war ; and  the  blessings  of  peace  as  enabling  the  peo- 
ple to  perform  their  religious  duties  is  scarcely  likely 
to  have  found  a place  in  their  own  traditions.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  performance  of  a ceaseless  round 
of  religious  duties,  and  the  special  observance  of  par- 
ticular days,  form  the  constant  burden  of  Bralnnan- 
ical  teaching ; and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  myth,  the 
eulogies  which  are  freely  bestowed  upon  the  piety  of 
the  Raja  and  his  subjects,  and  the  temporal  prosperity 
which  rewarded  such  piety,  is  precisely  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  a priest  caste  labouring  to 
enforce  the  duties  of  religion  amongst  an  agricultural 
population. 

When  Raja  Yudhishthira  had  thus  triumphed  RajaYudhish- 

J A thira  resolves  to 

over  all  his  enemies,  he  resolved  on  performing  the  ^y™orar^li 
great  royal  sacrifice  known  as  the  Rajasuya,  at  which  sacnfice' 
he  should  be  inaugurated  as  an  independent  and 
sovereign  Raja.  This  famous  sacrifice  appears  to  Political signi- 

° J 9 ficance  of  the 

have  existed  as  an  institution  amongst  the  ancient  ^a4?on’ofS an 
Kshatriyas  at  a remote  period  antecedent  to  the  rise  national  ban- 
of  the  Brahmans  as  a sacred  and  exclusive  caste ; and  with’a  religious 

' significance  as  a 

undoubtedly  during  the  ascendancy  of  the  Kshatriyas  t0  the 

it  had  a political  as  well  as  a religious  significance, 
being  an  assertion  of  sovereignty  and  supremacy  as 
well  as  a sacrifice  to  the  gods.  In  its  original  form  S^ce'011  of 
it  seems  to  have  been  a great  national  feast ; the  kTafriyas.e 
prototype  of  the  banquets  which  were  held  in  olden 
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history  of  time  in  Westminster  Hall  at  the  coronation  of  the 


paid  their  homage  and  sworn  fealty  to  the  new 
sovereign.  Still,  like  most  ancient  institutions,  the 
banquet  was  invested  with  a religious  meaning,  and 
was  regarded  both  as  a coronation  feast  and  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  gods.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been 
a ceremonial  at  once  devotional  and  festive ; in  which 
animals  were  sacrificed  and  roasted,  and  duly  offered 
with  hymns  and  invocations  to  the  deities  of  the 
Vedas,  as  well  as  served  up  at  the  national  banquet  to 
the  kinsmen,  neighbours,  and  tributary  Chieftains.1 

1 The  mode  by  which  the  Brhlimans  arrogated  to  themselves  the  sole  right  of 
officiating  at  the  great  sacrifices,  and  even  of  partaking  of  the  meat,  is  curiously 
indicated  hy  the  following  myths,  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  Aitareya  Brah- 
man am  (Book  vii.  c.  4,  Haug’s  translation).  It  should  be  premised  that  sacrifice 
is  personified  ; so,  too,  is  divine  knowledge  as  the  Brahma,  and  sovereignty  as  the 
Ksliattra.  The  following  texts  are  extracted  verbatim  : — 

“ After  Prajapati  had  created  the  sacrifice,  the  Brahma  (divine  knowledge) 
and  the  Kshattra  (sovereignty)  were  produced.  After  both  two  kinds  of  creatures 
sprang  up,  such  ones  as  eat  the  sacrificial  food,  and  such  ones  as  do  not  eat  it. 
All  eaters  of  the  sacrificial  'food  followed  the  Brahma,  the  non-eaters  followed  the 
Kshattra.  Therefore,  the  Brahmans  only  are  eaters  of  the  sacrificial  food,  whilst 
the  Ksliattriyas,  Vais’  yas,  and  Sliudras  do  not  eat  it. 

“ The  sacrifice  went  away  from  both  of  them.  The  Brahma  and  Kshattra 
followed  it.  The  Brahma  followed  with  all  its  implements,  and  the  Kshattra 
followed  (also)  with  its  implements.  The  implements  of  the  Brahma  are  those 
required  for  performing  a sacrifice.  The  implements  of  the  Kshattra  are  a horso, 
carriage,  an  armour,  and  a bow  with  arrow.  The  Kshattra,  not  reaching  the 
sacrifice,  returned ; for,  frightened  hy  the  weapons  of  the  Kshattra,  the  sacrifice 
ran  aside.  The  Brahma  then  followed  the  sacrifice,  and  reached  it.  Hemming 
thus  the  sacrifice  in  its  further  course  the  Brahma  stood  still ; the  sacrifice,  reached 
and  hemmed  in  its  course,  stood  still  also,  and  recognizing  in  the  hand  of  the 
Brahma  its  own  implements,  returned  to  the  Brahma.  The  sacrifice  having  thus 
remained  only  in  the  Brahma,  it  is  therefore  only  placed  among  the  Br&hmans 
(i.  e.  they  alone  are  allowed  to  perform  it). 

“ The  Kshattra  then  ran  after  this  Brahma,  and  said  to  it,  ‘ Allow  me  to  tako 
possession  of  this  sacrifice  (which  is  placed  in  thee).’  The  Brahma  said,  * Well, 
let  it  he  so  ; lay  down  thy  own  weapons,  assume,  by  means  of  the  implements  of 
the  Brahma  (the  sacrificial  implements)  which  constitute  the  Brahma,  the  form 
of  the  Brahma,  and  return  to  it ! ’ The  Kshattra  obeyed,  laid  down  its  own 
weapons,  assumed,  by  means  of  the  implements  of  the  Brahma  which  constitute 
the  Brahma,  its  form,  and  returned  to  it.  Therefore,  even  a Kshattriya,  when 
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ancient  kings  of  England  ; and  which  were  attended 
feudal  Barons  of  the  realm 
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During:  the  subsequent  period  when  the  ascend,  history  op 

° A 1 INDIA 

ancy  of  the  Bnllimans  began  to  assert  itself  side  by  pAHT  n. 
side  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ivshatriyas,  the  DeoUnp  oftho 

• • n i i ’ ‘ n i.  politicalelemcnt 

ceremonial  ot  these  sacniices  underwent  a significant  during  the 

. linilimauiral 

change,  ihe  simple  offerings  to  the  gods  were  no  ascendancy, 
longer  made  by  the  patriarch  of  the  family,  or  Chief- 
tain of  the  tribe,  but  by  an  exclusive  sacerdotal  class, 
claiming  a divine  origin,  and  invested  with  super- 
natural powers.  The  result  was  that  the  political  change  in  the 
purport  of  the  festival  appears  in  a great  measure  to  "leaoVpropit'at- 
have  passed  away,  whilst  even  the  religious  ideas,  dX^ous°rood!y 

. r J . . . . 1 . . . modified  by  the 

wlncli  found  expression  in  the  original  institution,  }{*“ 
lost  all  their  natural  and  joyous  character.  The  child-  ^“atedby"5* 
like  idea  ot  propitiating  the  gods  with  choice  viands  animals  were  to 

1 A . l • /»  i i i i *je  s*a'n  85  an 

became  more  or  less  modified  by  the  more  gloomy,  atonement  tor 
but,  at  the  same  time,  more  complex  conception,  that 


lie  lays  down  his  weapons  and  assumes  the  form  of  the  Brahma  by  means  of  the 
sacrificial  implements,  returns  to  the  sacrifice  (he  is  allowed  a share  in  it).’ 

“ As  regards  the  portion  of  sacrificial  food  which  is  to  he  eaten  by' the  sacrificer, 
they  ask,  whether  the  Kshattriya  should  eat,  or  whether  he  should  not  eat  it  ? They 
say,  if  he  eat,  then  he  commits  a great  sin,  as  having  eaten  sacrificial  food  although 
he  is  an  ahut&d  (one  not  permitted  to  eat).  If  he  do  not  eat,  then  he  cuts  him- 
self off  from  the  sacrifice  (with  which  he  was  connected).  For  the  portion  to  be 
eaten  by  the  sacrificer,  is  the  sacrifice.  This  is  to  be  made  over  to  the  Brahma 
priest.  For  the  Brahma  priest  of  the  Kshattriya  is  in  the  place  of  (his)  Purohita. 
The  Purohita  is  the  one-lialf  of  the  Kshatriya  ; only  through  the  intervention  of 
another  (the  Brahma  priest),  the  portion  appears  to  he  eaten  by  him,  though  he 
does  not  eat  it  with  his  own  mouth.  * For  the  sacrifice  is  there  where  the  Brahma 
(priest)  is.  The  entire  sacrifice  is  placed  in  the  Brahma,  and  the  sacrificer  is  in 
the  sacrifice.  They  throw  the  sacrifice  (in  the  shape  of  the  portion  which  is  to 
be  eaten  by  the  sacrificer)  into  the  sacrifice  (which  has  the  form  of  the  Brahma) 
just  as  they  throw  water  into  water,  fire  into  fire,  without  making  it  overflow, 
nor  causing  any  injury  to  the  sacrificer.  Therefore  is  this  portion  to  be  eaten  by 
the  sacrificer  (if  he  be  a Kshattriya)  to  be  given  up  to  the  Brahma. 

“ Some  sacrificial  priests,  however,  sacrifice  this  portion  to  the  fire,  saying,  1 1 
place  thee  in  Prajapat’s  world,  which  is  called  vibhan  (shining  everywhere),  be 
joined  to  the  sacrificer,  Svaha  ! ’ But  thus  the  sacrificial  priest  ought  not  to  pro- 
ceed. For  the  portion  to  be  eaten  by  the  sacrificer  is  the  sacrificer  himself.  What 
priest,  therefore,  asserts  this,  bums  the  sacrificer  in  the  fire.  (If  any  one  should 
observe  a priest  doing  so)  he  ought  to  tell  him,  ‘ Thou  hast  singed  the  sacrificer 
in  the  fire.  Agni  will  burn  his  breaths,  and  he  will  consequently  die.  Thus  it 
always  happens.  Therefore,  he  should  not  think  of  doing  so.” 
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history  of  blood  must  be  shed  to  propitiate  an  offended  deity, 
fabt  ii.  and  to  atone  for  any  neglect  in  the  fulfilment  of 
superstitious  duties,  or  for  any  breach  of  Brahman- 
ical  law.  Accordingly,  whilst  the  primitive  ritual 
was  still  maintained,  whilst  the  flesh  meat,  the  simple 
cakes,  the  parched  grain,  the  clarified  butter,  the 
milk,  the  curds,  and  the  soma  wine,  were  still  offered 
to  the  genial  gods  of  the  Vedas,  the  animals  were 
slaughtered  at  the  stake  in  the  hope  of  appeasing  the 
wrath  of  some  revengeful  and  exacting  deity,  or  as  a 
vicarious  atonement  for  national  transgression  or  in- 


Brahmanical 
doctrines  of 
sacrifices,  pen- 
ances, ami  caste, 
overthrown  by 
the  reformation 
of  Buddha,  600 
B.C.  to  800  A.D. 


dividual  sin. 

But  against  these  superstitious  conceptions  of  a 
divine  ruler  delighting  in  blood  there  arose  that 
mighty  movement  known  as  Buddhism.  In  the 
same  reforming  spirit,  and  about  the  same  age  of  the 
world’s  history,  in  which  Isaiah  denounced  the  rites 
and  observances  of  the  Mosaic  law,  the  mysterious 
Buddha  arose  to  anathematize  the  animal  sacrifices 
of  the  Br&hmans.2 3  For  a period  of  twelve  centuries, 
namely,  from  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian 
era  until  the  eighth  century  after  it,  Buddhism 
triumphed  throughout  Hindustan ; trampling  upon 
the  whole  ceremonial  of  Brahmanism,  with  all  its 
sacrifices,  penances,  and  castes ; and  setting  forth 


2 Isaiah’s  denunciations  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  arc  very  strong.  “ Ilcar  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  ye  rulers  of  Sodom ! Give  ear  unto  the  law  of  our  God,  ye 
people  of  Gomorrah ! To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  ur.to 

me  ? saith  the  Lord.  1 am  full  of  the  burnt- offerings  of  rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed 
beasts,  and  I delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  lie-goats. 
When  you  come  to  appear  before  me,  who  hath  required  this  at  your  hand,  to 
tread  my  courts  ? Bring  no  more  vain  oblations ! Incense  is  an  abomination 
unto  me ; the  new  moons  and  sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assemblies,  1 cannot  away 
with  ; it  is  iniquity,  even  the  solemn  meeting.  Your  new  moons  and  your 
appointed  feasts  my  soul  hateth  ; they  are  a trouble  unto  me ; I am  weary  to 
hear  them”  (Isaiah  i.  10 — 14).  The  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  points  to  an  opposite 
direction.  The  fruits  of  the  earth  wore  not  accepted,  hut  only  tho  firstlings  of  the 
flock  (Gen.  iv.  2—4). 
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Af  tlin  r>Y-  Brahmanical  rc- 
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the  paramount  necessity  for  purity  of  mind  and  history  of 
body,  and  a more  elevated  moral  rule.  Sacrifices 
of  all  kinds  were  especially  excluded  from  the 
Buddhist  ritual ; and  no  corresponding  rite  was  per- 
mitted beyond  the  offering  of  flowers  to  the  Buddhas 
who  had  attained  the  perfection  of  being, 
piration  of  that  period,  namely,  about  ten  centuries  ct  seq' 
ago,  there  arose  that  great  Brahmanical  reaction  or 
revival,  which  has  continued  with  but  slight  dis- 
turbance  from  either  Islam  or  Christianity  down  to 
the  present  day.  But  the  reforming  spirit  of 
Buddhism  has  never  been  wholly  eradicated,  and  modem  age  of 
indeed  has  left  a lasting  impress  upon  the  national  revival! 
ritual.  The  great  sacrifices  of  antiquity  have  never  Animal  sam- 

° A J fices  replaced 

been  revived ; and  the  sacrifice  of  goats  has  been  |^dti%yaala,‘ 
restricted  to  the  exceptional  worship  of  Durga,  and 
chiefly  confined  to  the  province  of  Bengal.  The 
Homa,  or  clarified  butter,  which  is  presented  to 
the  fire  in  sacrificial  ladles,  and  the  P&yasa  or  sacred 
food  of  rice  and  milk,  which  is  cooked  in  the  sacri- 
ficial kettles,  form  in  the  present  day  the  main  staple 
of  the  so-called  offerings  or  sacrifices  to  the  gods  of 
India. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  it  will  have  been  Review  of  the 

° ° subject.  Four 

seen  that,  since  the  first  institution  of  the  Rajasuya, 
the  national  conception  of  sacrifice  has  undergone  ^The  corona- 
four  modifications,  corresponding  to  the  four  great  thTKs^UriyL°f 
periods  of  Hindu  history,  namely,  the  Kshatriya,  the  ciau^sfo^of 
Brahmanical,  the  Buddhistic,  and  the  Brahmanical  [^The'flower 
revival.  The  great  sacrifices  or  banquets  of  the  Buddhists. 
Kshatriyas  were  modified  by  the  Brahmans  into  ofiioma0fndns 

• • -i  . />  , i . . , P&yasa  during 

sacrmcial  sessions  ot  a purely  religious  character ; the  Brahman- 

1 “ ° ical  revival. 

but  were  subsequently  swept  away  by  the  reform- 
ation of  Buddha,  which  only  permitted  of  the 
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formed  a part  of 
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offering  of  flowers.  So  complete  and  effectual  was 
this  reformation,  that  animal  sacrifices  found  no 
place  in  the  Brahmanical  revival ; and  the  offerings 
to  the  gods  henceforth  mainly  consisted  of  Homa  and 
Pdyasa,  the  clarified  butter  and  the  sacred  food.3 
These  data  should  be  borne  in  mind  whilst  consider- 
ing the  description  of  the  Rajasuya  of  Yudhishthira  ; 
inasmuch  as  the  Malia  Bharata  appears  to  have  as- 
sumed its  present  shape  during  the  later  period  of 
Brahmanical  revival ; and  consequently  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Rajasuya  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been 
handed  down  by  the  Brahmanical  compilers,  bears 
traces  of  nearly  all  the  ideas  which  prevailed  through- 
out the  widely  different  periods  mapped  out  in  the 
foregoing  paragraphs.  One  exception,  however, 
must  be  noticed,  namely,  that  the  fact  of  animal 
sacrifices  in  the  Rajasuya  of  Yudhishthira  lias  been 
apparently  suppressed  in  the  Mali 4 Bharata,  although 
it  undoubtedly  found  a place  in  the  early  Bralnnanic 
ritual.4  The  result  has  been  that  the  sacrifice  is  not 
represented  as  an  atonement  for  sin.  Even  this 
exception,  however,  finds  full  expression  in  the 
Aswamddlia,  or  horse  sacrifice  performed  by  Yud- 
hishthira at  the  conclusion  of  the  great  war ; as  well 

3 Whilst  ghee  or  clarified  butter  formed  the  staple  of  the  Iloma,  and  rice  and 
milk  were  the  staple  of  the  Payasa,  other  materials  of  smaller  importance  were 
and  are  mingled  with  both,  chiefly  consisting  of  things  produced  from  the  cow. 
This  part  of  the  subject  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  the 
cow. 

4 That  an  animal  was  tied  to  a stake  and  sacrificed  as  a burnt-offering  at 
the  Rajas (iya,  is  plainly  set  forth  in  the  Aitarcya  Erkhmanam,  which  apparently 
contains  the  oldest  form  of  purely  Brahmanical  ritual  extant.  Dr  Hang  has  pub- 
lished the  original  text  of  this  valuable  Brhhmana,  with  an  English  version 
attached ; and  it  may  be  added  that  his  work  is  of  the  highest  authority,  inas- 
much as  lie  practised  all  the  ancient  forms  of  sacrifice  under  the  direction  of  one 
of  the  few  Brahmans  who  have  preserved  the  sacrificial  mysteries  as  they  de- 
scended from  the  remotest  times.  Sc6  Dr  Hang’s  preface  to  the  Aitarcya  Brfih- 
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as  in  tho  Aswamedlia  performed  by  Rama  after  his  history  of 

x . • INDIA. 

war  with  RAvana  ; all  of  which  will  fully  appear  in  PiBT  ii. 
their  proper  place  hereafter. 

The  legend  of  the  Rajasiiya  of  Yudhishthira  Division  of  the 

0 ° J legend  of  the 

may  bo  divided  into  four  sections,  namely : r^ecSoJu? 

1st,  The  preliminary  Conquests. 

2nd,  The  Sacrifice  and  Banquet. 

3rd,  The  Death  of  Sisupdla. 

4th,  The  Jealousy  of  Duryodhana. 

In  taking  into  consideration  the  preliminary  do  Preliminary 

° t.  j conquests. 

conquests  of  the  Pandavas,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  what  appear  to  be  the  bare  facts.  The 
Rajasiiya  was  a triumphant  ceremony.  The  Pfinda- 
vas  had  gone  out  of  Hastindpur  with  their  mother, 
their  joint  wife,  and  their  priest,  and  had  set- 
tled in  a new  country.  They  had  built  the  fort  at 
Indra-prastha,  cleared  the  jungle  of  Khdndava,  and 
driven  out  the  Scythian  tribe  known  as  the  Nagas. 

Finally,  having  founded  a new  Raj,  and  having  suf- 
ficiently established  a supremacy  over  every  border- 
ing enemy,  and  having  thus  proved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  their  new  subjects  that  they  could  protect 
cattle  and  harvests,  they  invited  all  their  kinsmen 
and  neighbours  to  a Rajasiiya,  and  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  people  solemnly  inaugurated  their  elder 
brother  Yudhishthira  as  Raja  of  Khdndava-prastha. 

The  very  restricted  area  of  conquest  indicated  Limited  area  of 

J conquest. 

in  the  foregoing  incidents  would  be  amply  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  performance  of  a Rajasiiya.  The 
ceremony  certainly  involved  the  idea  of  conquest  idea  of  the  Ra- 
over  every  enemy  ; but  this  idea  would  be  suf-  original  aPPn- 
ficiently  realized  if  a Raja  had  established  himself 
in  a Raj,  and  gained  by  his  exploits  the  respect  of 
all  the  Chieftains  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 


VOL.  I. 


ll 
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debts  of  his  sub- 
jects. 


Calls  a Council. 


Sends  for  Krish- 
na and  takes  his 
counsel. 


Mythical  con- 
quest of  Jar&- 
sandha,  Raja  of 
MagadhA 


Iii  a later  age,  however,  when  the  memory  of  the 
actual  facts  had  nearly  passed  away,  and  the  dim 
traditions  were  remodelled  by  later  bards  of  bound- 
less imaginations  but  limited  geographical  know- 
ledge, the  idea  of  conquest  extended  indefinitely 
over  the  whole  earth,  and  necessarily  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  a considerable  amount  of  mythical 
matter  in  order  to  realize  the  marvellous  idea  of 
universal  empire.  How  this  was  effected  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  myth  : — 

Now  when  Ai'juna  had  returned  to  his  brethren  at  Indra- 
prastha,  the  Pandavas  went  out  to  war  and  conquered  many 
Rajas,  and  Raja  Yudhishthira  determined  to  perform  tlio 
great  sacrifice  which  is  called  the  Rajasuya.  Having  brought 
all  his  passions  under  the  most  perfect  control.  Raja  Yudhish- 
thira ordered  every  debt  which  any  of  his  subjects  owed  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury ; but  there  were  few 
debtors  in  that  Raj,  for  all  the  people  were  ever  engaged  in 
virtuous  and  pious  acts,  and  they  rejoiced  when  they  heard 
that  the  Raja  was  about  to  perform  a Rajasuya.  Then  the 
Raja  called  together  a Council  of  his  brethren;  and  the 
Brahmans,  and  his  preceptor  Dhaumya,  and  the  sage  Vyasa 
were  also  present ; and  he  told  the  Council  what  he  intended 
to  do,  and  they  all  consented  and  rejoiced  exceedingly. 
But  still  Raja  Yudhishthira  was  distrustful  of  himself,  and  he 
would  not  commence  the  sacrifice  without  taking  the  counsel 
of  Krishna ; and  ho  sent  messengers  to  Dwaraka  to  invito 
Krishna  to  come  to  Indra-prastha.  And  Krishna  came  to 
Indra-prastha,  and  said : — “ Thero  remains  one  Raja  to  be 
conquered  before  you  can  perform  the  Rajasdya  sacrifice,  and 
that  is  Jarasandha  the  Raja  of  Magadha.”  And  Krishna 
and  Arjuna  and  Bhima  disguised  themselves  as  Brahmans, 
and  journeyed  to  the  city  of  Magadha,  and  Bhima  challenged 
Jarasandha  to  single  combat ; and  Jarasandha  came  out  and 
fought  against  Bhima,  and  after  much  fighting  he  was 
defeated  and  slain.  Then  tho  three  returned  to  Indra- 
prastha,  and  Krishna  advised  Yudhishthira  how  the  Raja- 
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suya  should  bo  performed.  And  \ udhishthira  commanded 
his  four  brethren  to  go  and  collect  tribute  tor  the  perform- 
ance of  the  sacrifice  from  all  the  Rajas  in  the  world,  as  was 
necessary  in  a Rajasuya ; and  lie  sent  Arjuna  to  the  north, 
Bluma  to  the  east,  Sahadeva  to  the  south,  and  Nakula  to 
the  west,  and  they  went  abroad  for  a whole  year.5 6 

When  tho  year  was  fully  over  the  four  brethren  returned 
to  Indra-prastha,  and  all  tho  friends  of  Yudhishthira  coun- 
selled him  not  to  lose  tho  opportunity  of  performing  tho 
Rajasuya.  Krishna,  who  had  returned  to  Dwurakii,  camo 
again  to  Indra-prastha  with  immense  wealth  and  a large 
army ; for  as  the  walls  protect  the  house  so  Krishna  pro- 
tected tho  Pandavas ; and  every  man  rejoiced  to  behold 
Krishna,  as  men  rejoice  to  behold  the  rising  sun.  Then 
Raja  Yudhishthira  again  spoke  to  Krishna  about  the  Raja- 
suya; and  Krishna  said  : — “ You  are  now  a great  Raja,  and 
it  is  proper  for  you  to  perform  tho  Rajasuya,  and  I shall 
rejoice  to  assist  you,  and  will  do  whatever  you  command.” 
Yudhishthira  replied  : — “ Your  presence  alone  is  a sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  success  of  my  Rajasuya.” 


HISTORY  OF 
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Yudhishthira 
commands  his 
four  brethren  to 
collect  tribute 
from  the  four 
quarters  of  tho 
world. 

Return  of  tho 
four  brethren. 


Krishna  again 
advices  Yud- 
hishthira to  ce- 
lebrate the  lta- 
jasuya. 


The  whole  of  the  foregoing  narrative  is  evidently  Mythical  cha- 
a myth  of  the  Brahmanical  compilers  who  sought  to  foregoing  narra- 
promulgate  the  worship  of  Krishna.  The  mythical  brethren  a?  thT 
wanderings  of  the  four  brothers  to  the  four  quarters  dearth  aiisof 
of  the  earth,  where  they  waged  supernatural  wars,  J°lillcal- 
and  whence  they  brought  away  supernatural  quan- 
tities of  gifts  and  tribute,  are  wholly  unworthy  of 
notice.6  The  mythical  conquest  of  Jarasandha,  conquest  or  ja- 

•'  ± rasandlia.  Raja 

Raja  of  Magadhd,  calls,  however,  for  some  remark. 

In  the  traditional  life  of  Krishna,  that  hero  is  repre-  Krishna0  ht°  °r 
sen  ted  as  a cowherd  of  the  Yadava  tribe,  who  re- 
belled against  the  Raja  of  Mathura,  and  put  him 


5 The  Brahmanical  compilers  seem  to  have  considered  that  Yudhishthira 
would  be  rather  dull  during  the  absence  of  his  brothers.  Accordingly,  the  myth- 
ical Yyasa  was  introduced,  who  spent  the  entire  year  in  imparting  lessons  of 
morality  to  Yudhishthira. 

6 The  details  may  perhaps  be  found  useful  hereafter,  as  exhibiting  the  extent 
of  geographical  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Hindus  in  comparatively  modern  times. 
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history  of  to  death.  Subsequently,  however,  Krishna  was  de- 
pabt  ii.  feated  by  J ar&sandha  and  compelled  to  migrate 
with  all  his  tribe  from  the  city  of  Mathura  to  that  of 
Dwdrakd.  Accordingly,  in  associating  the  tradition 
of  Krishna  with  that  of  the  Pandavas,  the  Brahman- 
ical  compilers  ignore  the  vast  geographical  interval 
between  Magadhd,  the  modern  province  of  Bahar, 
and  the  city  of  Hastinapur,  and  represent  Krishna 
as  directing  the  attention  of  Yudhishthira  to  Jarti- 
sandha,  as  a Raja  who  must  be  conquered  before  the 
Rajasiiya  could  be  performed.  The  story  of  the 
conquest  of  Jarasandha  by  Krishna,  Arjuna,  and 
Bhhna,  is  related  at  great  length  in  the  Mahd  Blui- 
rata,  but  the  details  are  of  a purely  fabulous  cha- 
racter.7 

The  second  section  of  the  legend,  comprising  a 
description  of  the  sacrifice  and  feast,  is  far  more  sig- 
nificant than  the  story  of  the  preliminary  conquests, 
although  characterized  by  the  same  extravagant  ex- 
aggerations. The  legend,  as  it  appears  in  the  Mahd 
Bhdrata,  may  be  related  as  follows  : — 


(2.)  The  sacrifice 
and  feast. 


7 The  barest  outline  of  the  myth  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  cre- 
dulous reader.  Bhima,  Krishna,  and  Arjuna  go  out  single-handed  to  fight  Jar&- 
sandha.  On  reaching  the  city  of  Magadhfi,  Krishna  taunts  Jar&sandha  with 
having  shut  up  twenty  thousand  Rajas  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing  them  to  the 
god  Siva ; a taunt  which  seems  to  indicate  the  opposition  of  the  worshippers  of 
Vishnu  to  the  worshippers  of  Siva;  Krishna  being  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu. 
Bhima  then  challenges  Jar&sandha  to  battle,  and  they  fight  together  for  fourteen 
days  without  stopping ; and,  moreover,  without  any  interference,  although  all  the 
people  of  Jar&sandha,  and  all  his  army,  were  looking  on.  The  battle  terminates 
in  a supernatural  climax.  It  seems  that  Jar&sandha,  by  the  favour  of  a Itishi, 
had  been  born  in  two  halves  from  the  two  wives  of  a Raja  ; and  these  two  halves 
were  supernaturally  united  after  birth.  On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  battle 
Bhima  carried  out  the  trick  which  lie  had  practised  against  the  Asuras,  of  whirl- 
ing Jar&sandha  round  by  the  heels,  and  dashing  out  his  brains  against  the  ground, 
and  then  rending  him  into  his  original  halves ! Such  is  a very  curtailed  speci- 
men of  the  lengthened  myths  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Mah&  Bh&rata,  and 
which  are  almost  ns  useless  for  the  purposes  of  history  as  the  dreams  of  a mad- 
man. 
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Now  when  all  things  had  been  made  ready  for  the  history  of 
Rajasuya,  all  the  Rajas  came  to  the  place  of  sacrifice,  bring-  I>AItT  n' 
in"  much  wealth  with  them  : and  those  who  were  friends  to  " ~ ~ 

e>  ' Assembling  or 

Raja  Yudhishthira  brought  great  presents,  and  those  who  tho 

had  been  conquered  brought  much  tribute.  And  all  tho 
kinsmen  of  the  Pdndavas  came  in  like  manner  to  tho  Raja- 
suya. Duryodliana  and  all  tho  Kauravas  were  there,  together 
with  the  Maharaja,  and  Bhishma,  and  Drona,  and  Drupada, 
the  father  of  Draupadi,  and  Sisup&la,  the  Raja  of  Chedi,  and 
Krishna,  and  his  brother  Balarama,  and  his  father  \ asudeva. 

And  all  the  Rajas  of  the  Middle  Country,  and  all  the  Rajas  Rajas  of  the 

J , Middle  and 

of  the  South  Country,  came  in  like  manner  to  tho  Rajasuya ; south  Coun- 
and  altogether  there  were  so  many  Rajas  that  their  names 
cannot  be  recounted. 

And  everv  Raja  had  a lodging  or  pavilion  of  his  own,  in  Magnificent  pa- 

*'  J 0 ° 1 vilions  appoint- 

which  provisions  of  every  variety  were  served  up  in  great  edforUierc-^ 
abundance.  And  these  pavilions  were  all  very  lofty,  and  liajas. 
of  a pure  white  colour  inlaid  with  gold;  and  round  about 
each  pavilion  were  very  many  beautiful  trees,  and  round 
about  the  trees  was  a lofty  wall  covered  with  garlands  of 
flowers.  And  the  windows  in  those  pavilions  were  made  of 
golden  network,  and  the  doors  to  the  rooms  were  made  of 
solid  gold,  and  the  walls  of  the  rooms  were  made  of  gold  and 
silver.  And  all  the  rooms  were  laid  with  rich  carpets,  and 
decorated  with  furniture  fitted  for  a Raja,  and  perfumed  with 
sandal  wood  and  incense.  And  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
upper  rooms  were  so  made,  that  no  man  found  it  difficult  to 
go  up  or  down.  And  the  moment  a man  entered  one  of 
these  rooms  he  was  sure  to  be  refreshed  were  he  ever  so 
weary.  And  the  Rajas  beheld  the  sacrifice  while  they  were 
seated  in  those  rooms. 

And  Raja  Yudhishthira  commanded  that  all  the  Brah-  Assembling  of 
mans  and  Kshatriyas,  and  all  the  respectable  Vaisyas  and  castes. 
Sudras,  should  be  invited  to  attend  the  Rajasilya.  And  all 
the  Rajas  came  and  took  up  their  abode  in  the  pavilions  ; 
and  all  the  Brahmans  who  were  to  assist  at  the  sacrifice  came 
in  like  manner,  and  were  entertained  as  splendidly  as  the 
Rajas.  And  all  the  four  castes  came  as  they  had  been  in- 
vited. And  the  whole  city  of  Indra-prastha  resounded 
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with  the  chaunting  of  Yedic  hymns,  and  “Take  and  eat” 
were  the  only  words  that  could  be  heard. 

Meanwhile  the  place  of  sacrifice  was  made  ready,  and  it 
was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  pavilions  of  the  Rajas 
and  the  Brahmans,  and  by  very  many  storehouses  and 
treasuries ; and  it  surpassed  in  richness  and  beauty  every 
place  of  sacrifice  which  had  ever  been  seen  before.  And 
the  sage  Yyasa  was  chief  of  the  sacrifice,  and  appointed 
everything  that  was  to  be  done  ; and  he  brought  some  very 
learned  sages  to  attend  the  great  ceremony.  And  Sasarman 
was  appointed  to  be  Udgatri,  or  chief  chaunter  of  the  Yedic 
hymns.  And  Dhaumya  and  Yajna-walkya  were  the  Hotris, 
who  cooked  the  sacrifice,  and  olfered  it  to  the  gods ; and 
their  sons  and  pupils  were  the  Brithis,  or  assistant  Hotris, 
who  chaunted  the  mantras  whilst  the  sacrifice  was  being 
presented  to  the  fire.  Then  Raja  Yudhishthira,  bowing 
down  to  his  uncle  Dhritarashtra,  asked  the  permission  of 
Bhishma,  Drona,  Duryodhana,  and  the  rest,  that  he  might 
begin  the  ceremony,  saying  : — “ You  have  full  control  over 
my  property  and  Raj,  so  do  what  is  best  for  me  : All  of  you 
must  assist  me  in  this  undertaking,  and  each  one  must 
accept  a separate  charge.”  Then  Bhishma  and  Drona 
directed  the  feast,  and  gave  their  counsel  as  to  what  was  to 
be  done,  and  what  was  to  be  omitted.  Duryodhana  was 
made  the  general  superintendent  in  giving  and  receiving 
presents.  Duhsasana  superintended  the  distribution  of  tbe 
food ; and  Sahadeva  took  charge  of  all  the  choicer  provi- 
sions ; and  two  of  the  most  faithful  servants  of  Arjuna  dis- 
tributed tho  rice,  the  butter,  the  sugar,  the  milk,  and  the 
sandal  wood.  Aswatthama,  the  son  of  Drona,  and  Sanjaya, 
the  minister  and  charioteer  of  Dritarashtra,  waited  upon 
tho  Brdhmans;  Kripa  gave  tho  gifts  to  the  Brahmans;  and 
Krishna  was  appointed  to  wash  the  feet  of  tho  Brdhmans  ; 
and  the  gifts  that  were  given  to  tho  Brahmans  were  beyond 
all  computation. 


E^gorauons  The  extravagant  exaggerations  which  appear  in 
ficeandhrSri"  the  foregoing  narrative  are  somewhat  distracting, 
but  yet  it  may  bo  possiblo  to  draw  an  approximate 
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picture  of  the  events  which  actually  transpired.  The  history  of 
scene  which  probably  presented  itself  to  the  eye  at  paet  ii. 
the  Rajasiiya,  was  a barbarous  sacrifice  followed  by  Probable  pic- 

. m1  • turc  of  the  real 

a rude  feast  in  the  open  air.  1 lie  ceremonies  per  - scene. 

1 A Probable  clia- 

formed  at  the  sacrifice  are  not  clearly  related  in  the 
Main!  Bh&rata,  but  were  probably  in  accordance 
with  those  which  find  expression  in  the  Rig- Veda. 

A number  of  priests,  either  Brahmans,  or  the  pre-  J^'^eweT 
decessors  of  Brdhmans,  marked  out  the  spot  for  wlthKusagrass- 
sacrifice,  and  strewed  the  place  witli  the  sacred  kusa 
grass,  and  kindled  the  sacrificial  fire,  singing  the  old  wcriflcial 


incantations  which  had  been  handed  down  to  them 
by  their  fathers  from  times  primeval.  They  next  ^Hom*011  of 
presented  the  Homa  in  sacrificial  ladles,  and  poured 
it  upon  the  flame  with  much  chaunting  of  Vedic 
hymns,  and  performance  of  mystic  rites  ; and  doubt- 
less they  invoked  Agni,  the  deity  of  fire,  to  lick  up  Invocations  to 
their  simple  oblations,  and  carry  them  in  the  ascend- 
ing flame  to  the  bright  gods  on  high.  Then  animals  xatureofthe 
may  have  been  sacrificed,  and  their  flesh  cooked 
upon  the  fire,  whilst  vast  quantities  of  other  food 
were  prepared,  partly  as  offerings  to  the  gods,  and 
partly  as  provisions  for  the  assembly.  But  before  invocations  to 
the  worshippers  sat  down  to  the  feast,  the  deities  of  ^nd’^par- 
the  Vedas,  with  Indra  at  their  head,  would  be  in-  j^oftheoffer- 
voked  in  passionate  strains  to  descend  from  their 
resplendent  abodes,  and  to  come  and  sit  down  upon 
the  sacred  grass,  and  partake  of  the  choice  viands 
which  had  been  prepared  for  their  acceptance ; and 
especially  to  drink  up  the  milk,  the  curds,  the  ghee, 
the  sugar,  and  the  grateful  and  exhilarating  juice  of 
the  soma. 


The  so-called  Rajas  who  really  attended  the  racter  of  the 
Rajasiiya  were  in  all  probability  a rude  company  of  at  the 
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half-naked  warriors,  wliofeasted  boisterously  beneath 
the  shade  of  trees.  Their  conversation  was  veiy 
likely  confined  to  their  domestic  relations,  such  as 
the  state  of  their  health,  the  condition  of  their 
families,  the  exploits  of  their  sons,  and  the  marriages 
of  their  daughters ; or  to  their  domestic  circum- 
stances, such  as  herds  of  cattle,  harvests  of  grain, 
and  feats  of  arms  against  robbers  and  wild  beasts. 
Their  highest  ideas  were  probably  simple  concep- 
tions of  the  gods  who  sent  light,  heat,  and  rain  ; 
who  gave  long  life,  abundance  of  children,  prolific 
cattle,  and  brimming  harvests,  and  who  occasionally 
manifested  their  wrath  in  lightning  and  thunder,  in 
devastating  tempests  and  destroying  floods.  Such, 
in  all  probability,  was  the  general  character  of  the 
festive  multitude  who  sat  down  upon  the  grass  at 
the  great  feast  to  eat  and  drink  vigorously  to  the 
honour  and  glory  of  the  new  Raja. 

But  the  simple  details  of  such  a primitive  gather- 
ing, grateful  as  they  would  have  proved  to  a student 
of  human  nature,  could  scarcely  have  satisfied  the 
aspirations  of  the  later  Brahmanical  bards,  or  the 
pre-conceived  ideas  of  the  audiences  before  whom 
they  recited  the  ancient  story.  The  age  when  the 
Maha  Bharata  assumed  its  present  form  was  a period 
of  Brahmanical  ascendancy.  The  divinity  of  the 
Bnihman  caste  was  powerfully  enforced  and  im- 
plicitly believed ; and  those  ancient  sages  who  had 
rendered  themselves  famous  by  their  wisdom  and 
fabled  austerities,  were  reverenced  as  gods.  At  the 
same  time  the  Courts  of  the  Hindu  Rajas  who  ac- 
knowledged the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Brah- 
manical hierarchy,  were  a blaze  of  Oriental  splendour 
and  luxury.  The  Rajas  themselves  never  appeared 
before  their  subjects,  unless  arrayed  in  royal  vest- 
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ments  of  cloth  of  "old  and  colours,  adorned  with  a history  of 
profusion  of  jewels,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  part  ii. 
the  glittering  insignia  of  Hindu  royalty.  In  other  ' 
words,  an  age  of  ecclesiastical  power  and  regal  magni- 
ficence had  succeeded  to  the  simple  patriarchal  rule 
which  prevailed  in  the  Vedic  period.  Under  such  The  early  tra. 

. A , iii-i  dition  remo- 

circumstances  as  these,  the  bards  and  eulogists,  who  belied  to  suit  the 
chaunted  the  ancient  story  before  the  later  Rajas,  ofalatcrPcnoJ- 
could  scarcely  have  related  the  primitive  details  of 
olden  time  in  which  Princesses  milked  the  cows,  and 
Princes  tilled  the  land.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
exaggeration  and  embellishment  which  was  intro- 
duced would  add  to  the  attraction  of  the  legend,  for 
they  would  redound  to  the  greatness  and  grandeur  of 
the  Hindu  heroes  of  olden  time,  the  fathers  of  the 
very  men  who  were  drinking  in  the  story.  The  ^®£pi“ra' 
temptations  which  led  the  Brahmanical  compilers  to  Sestdtoye^ 
exalt  their  ancient  sages  in  the  eyes  of  a later  genera-  Repaid  to  "the 

. ° , lpiii  -i  auc*ent  sages. 

tion  were  even  stronger ; for  the  fabled  respect  paid 
to  the  sages  by  the  ancient  Rajas  furnished  bright 
examples  for  later  Rajas  to  follow  ; and  certainly  the 
assertion  that  Krishna  washed  the  feet  of  the  Brali-  significance  of 

the  assertion 

mans  is  the  highest  glorification  which  could  be  con-  w^h^the'feet 
ceived  by  the  Jtiindus.  mans. 

The  death  of  Sisupala,  which  forms  a third  section  ?.)  The  death  of 
of  the  legend  of  the  Rajasuya,  belongs  to  one  of  that  thentictradi- 

° J J ' ° _ tion  belonging 

series  of  traditions  respecting  Krishna  which  are  so  ^p.bu'tgran- 
frequently  found  interlaced  with  the  history  of  the  tory oflhePin- 
Pfindavas.  The  tradition  is  apparently  authentic  in 
itself,  and  only  demands  consideration  because  it 
seems  to  have  been  grafted  on  another  authentic 
tradition  with  which  it  has  no  real  connection.  The  Legend  of  the 

presentation  of 

story  is  as  follows  gfflSSE8 

Now  the  custom  was  at  the  beginning  of  a Rajasuya  to  ^Rafasdya! at 
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history  of  declare  who  was  the  greatest  and  strongest  of  all  the  Rajas 
--  there  assembled,  in  order  that  the  Ai’gha  might  be  given  to 
him ; and  Bhishma,  as  ruler  of  the  feast,  declared  that  the 


The 

to 


Wrath  of  SisU' 
p<ila. 


KrSinaf,ven  honour  was  due  to  Krishna,  who  was  the  greatest  and 
strongest  of  them  all.  But  Sisupala,  the  Raja  of  Chedi,  was 
exceedingly  wroth  with  Krishna,  for  when  he  was  betrothed 
to  the  beautiful  Rukmini,  Krishna  had  carried  her  away  and 

General  uproar,  made  her  his  own  wife.  So  Sisupala  arose  and  threw  the 
whole  assembly  into  an  uproar,  and  he  said  with  a loud 
voice  : — “ If  the  honour  be  due  to  age,  it  should  have  been 
given  to  Vasudeva;  if  it  be  due  to  him  who  has  the  greatest 
Raj,  it  should  have  beenfgiven  to  Raja  Drupada;  if  it  be 
due  to  the  youth  of  loftiest  mind,  it  should  have  been  given 
to  Raja  Duryodhana  ; if  it  be  due  to  the  greatest  preceptor, 
it  should  have  been  given  to  Drona ; and  if  it  be  due  to  tho 
greatest  saint,  it  should  have  been  given  to  Vy&sa  : But 
shame  be  upon  this  assembly,  who  hath  given  that  honour 
to  a cowherd,  who  was  the  murderer  of  his  own  Raja.,, 

Threat  of  Sisu-  Having  thus  spoken,  Sisupala  and  his  friends  who  were 

tliftt  ho  # # t m 

would  spoil  tho  with  liim  made  a great  tumult.  Yudliishtliira  and  Blnshma 

sacrifice.  ° 

then  reasoned  with  Sisupala,  but  he  would  not  heed  their 
words,  and  drew  his  sword,  and  threatened  to  slay  all  tho 
guests  and  spoil  the  sacrifice.  Yudhislithira  and  his  brethren 
then  rose  to  fight  against  Sisup&la,  but  BMshma  withheld 
them ; and  Sisupala  in  his  rage  abused  Bhishma  and  Krishna 
in  such  opprobrious  terms  that  the  whole  assembly  were 
alarmed.  At  last  Krishna  said  : — “ I have  hitherto  restrained 
my  hand,  because  this  man  is  my  own  kinsman,  but  I can 
bear  with  his  words  no  longer.”  And  thus  speaking  ho 
whirled  his  chakra  furiously  at  Sisupala,  and  severed  his 
head  from  his  body ; and  Sisupala  fell  dead  upon  the  ground, 
and  his  sons  carried  away  his  body  and  burnt  it  upon  the 
funeral  pile.  Thus  Krishna  saved  the  Rajasuyaof  Yudhish- 
thira  by  tho  slaughter  of  Sisupala ; for  had  Raja  Yudhish- 
thira  been  set  at  defiance  by  a Raja  who  had  not  been  con- 
quered, tho  Rajasuya  would  have  been  imporfect  and  of  no 


Sisup&la  lip- 
headed  by  the 
chakra  or 
Krishna. 


Rnjasiiya  of 
Yiidhishthira 
saved  by 
Krishna. 


Pointofthefore-  ., 
going  legend ; av ail . 

of  tiio  Argha  to  The  foregoing  story  turns  upon  the  presentation 
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of  the  Argha  to  the  greatest  Chieftain  present  at  the  history  of 
Rajasuya  ; the  Argha  being  a respectful  gift,  such  as  part  ii. 
fruit  and  flowers,  or  milk  and  honey,  which  the  Nature  ortho" 
Hindus  are  still  accustomed  to  offer  to  an  idol,  or  to  ArKha' 
a Br&hman,  or  to  a bridegroom  on  his  wedding  day. 

The  legend  is  at  variance  with  the  mythic  account  Discrepancy  bo- 

© J * tween  the  legend 

of  the  pavilions  from  which  the  Rajas  are  said  to  2ndhthemythio 
have  beheld  the  sacrifice ; but  this  contradiction  can-  pavilions, 
not  be  said  to  prove  anything,  as  it  is  derived  from 
a mythical  source.  A stronger  suspicion  arises  from  conformity  or  ^ 
the  fact  that  the  story  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  ring  to  Krishna, 
the  traditionary  accounts  of  the  assemblies  of  the  traditions  refer- 

J ring  to  the  dc- 

Yddavas,  but  has  no  parallel  in  the  traditionary  ac-  of 

counts  of  the  councils  of  the  Kshatriyas  of  the  royal 
house  of  Bhdrata,  which  indeed  are  generally  cha- 
racterized by  an  observance  of  order  and  law.  Then  FhTA^haTotof 

. . n i j . i i r*  , • to  be  found  in 

again  no  trace  of  such  custom,  as  that  of  presenting  the  ancient  n- 

1 . . • ™ • r L-  i tual  of  the  Ra- 

the Arglia  to  the  most  distinguished  Chieftain  at  such  j^ya. 

an  assembly,  appears  in  the  ancient  ritual  of  the 
Rajasuya,  as  preserved  in  the  Aitareya  Brahmanam. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Rajasuya  was  a ceremony  ex- 
pressive of  the  superiority  of  the  Raja  who  performed 
the  sacrifice  ; whilst  the  custom  of  offering  the  Argha  ^buredto the 
as  a token  of  respect  or  act  of  worship  belonged  to  pelriodmt 
the  Buddhist  period,  and  was  essentially  a form  of 
worship  antagonistic  to  that  of  sacrifice.  That  Sk-1’0 
Sisupdla  was  killed  at  some  festival  of  the  Yadavas  of°sisupaiadisath 

. , Tii  i i i grafted  on  to  the 

is  by  no  means  unlikely,  and  more  than  one  such  Kshatnyatra- 
tragedy  will  be  noticed  hereafter  in  the  traditionary 
history  of  Krishna:  and  the  only  question  that  re- The  legend,  a 

J m 7 J 1 religious  myth, 

mains  is  the  reason  why  the  Brahmanical  compilers  oppoesitfonnlrtho 
grafted  such  a barbarous  incident  upon  the  traditions  and  enforcing 

„ . A the  worship  of 

of  the  Kshatriyas.  Krishna  as  an 

J incarnation  of 

The  whole  legend,  however,  as  it  appears  in  the  Vlshnu- 
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The  chakra  of 
Krishna  an  em- 
blem of  the 
wrath  of 
Vishnu. 


(4.)  Jealous 
wrath  of  Dur- 
yodhana. 


Duryodhana’s] 
surprise  at  the 
marvels  at  In- 
dra-prastha. 


Mistakes  a 
square  of  crys- 
tal for  real 
water. 


Malta  BMrata,  is  leavened  with  references  to  the  di- 
vine nature  of  Krishna,  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu ; 
whilst  Sisup&la  is  said  to  have  been  born  with  three 
eyes,  a fable  which  at  once  converts  him  into  a 
representative  or  incarnation  of  Siva.  For  a long- 
period  the  opposition  of  the  worship  of  Vishnu  to  the 
worship  of  Siva  desolated  India  with  persecutions 
and  civil  wars;  and  the  ancient  legend  has  been 
converted  into  a myth  to  indicate  both  the  opposition 
of  the  two  deities,  and  the  superior  might  of  Vishnu. 
The  Argha  was  a token  of  worship.  By  denouncing 
the  presentation  of  the  Argha  to  Krishna,  Sisupdla 
virtually  denounced  the  worship  of  Vishnu ; and  his 
extraordinary  death  is  thus  treated  as  a manifestation 
of  the  divine  wrath  of  Krishna,  as  an  incarnation  of 
Vishnu,  of  whom  the  chakra  is  a distinguished 
symbol.8 

The  jealous  wrath  of  Duryodhana  forms  the  con- 
clusion of  the  story  of  the  Rajasuya ; but  whilst  the 
envy  of  the  Kaurava  Chieftain  at  beholding  the  suc- 
cess of  his  rival  kinsmen  is  perfectly  intelligible,  his 
anger  is  said  to  have  been  excited  by  circumstances 
which  can  only  bo  regarded  as  fictions  of  a later  age. 
This  conclusion  will  at  once  be  obvious  from  the 
story,  which  is  as  follows : — 

Wlien  tlio  sacrifice  liad  been  fully  accomplished,  Duryod- 
hana entered  the  place  where  it  had  been  performed,  and 
saw  very  many  beautiful  things  that  he  had  never  beheld  in 
his  own  Raj  at  Hastinapur.  Amongst  other  wonders  was  a 


8 The  chakra,  or  sharp-edged  quoit,  was  the  peculiar  weapon  of  Vishnu,  and 
is  invariably  placed  in  one  of  his  four  hands.  At  a subsequent  period  the  chakra 
was  converted  into  the  prayer-wheel  of  the  Buddhists.  The  subject  however  be- 
longs more  directly  to  the  history  of  the  religion  of  the  Hindus,  under  which  head 
it  will  be  considered  in  a future  volume. 
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square  made  of  black  crystal,  which  appeared  to  the  eye  of 
Duryodhana  to  be  clear  water ; and  as  he  stood  on  the  mar- 
gin he  began  to  draw  up  his  garments  lest  they  should  be 
wetted,  and  then  throwing  them  off  ho  plunged  in  to  bathe, 
and  was  struck  violently  on  the  head  against  the  crystal. 
Then  he  was  very  much  ashamed  and  left  that  place  imme- 
diately ; and  coming  to  a lake  of  clear  water,  ho  thought  it 
was  black  crystal  and  boldly  walked  into  it,  and  would  have 
been  drowned  had  ho  not  been  dragged  out  by  the  servants 
of  Raja  Yudhishthira.  Then  the  servants  brought  him  new 
clothes,  and  he  walked  very  warily ; and  the  four  brethren 
of  Yudhishthira  saw  him,  and  began  to  laugh  at  his  walking. 
Duryodhana  was  then  very  wroth,  but  he  would  not  look  at 
them,  and  he  said  nothing  to  them,  and  he  sought  to  come 
away  from  that  place ; and  it  so  happened  that  he  tried  to 
go  out  at  a false  door,  and  struck  his  head  very  violently  in 
trying  to  pass  quickly  through  it.  After  this  he  found  his 
way  out  of  the  palace  and  returned  to  the  city  of  Has- 
tindpur,  and  told  his  father,  the  Maharaja,  all  that  had 
occurred. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  foregoing  story 
is  not  only  a fiction  of  a later  age,  but  seems  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Mussulmans.  A legend  is 
preserved  in  the  Koran  that  when  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  paid  a visit  to  Solomon,  she  was  conducted 
by  the  Hebrew  King  into  a room  floored  with  glass, 
upon  which  she  thought  that  the  glass  was  water 
and  lifted  up  her  robe.9  That  the  early  colonists  at 
Indra-prastha  should  have  arrived  at  such  a high 
pitch  of  art  as  the  story  would  seem  to  imply  ap- 


9 Koran,  cliap.  xxvii.  Sale’s  translation.  According  to  Arab  commentators 
the  legs  of  the  Queen  of  Sbeba  were  covered  with  hair  like  those  of  an  ass ; and 
Solomon  was  anxious  to  prove  the  fact  by  ocular  demonstration.  Subsequently 
the  Queen  is  said  to  have  renounced  idolatry,  and  to  have  professed  Islam ; and 
Solomon  thought  of  marrying  her,  but  would  not  do  so  until  the  hair  had  been  re- 
moved. See  Sale’s  notes  on  the  passage. 
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history  of  pears  wholly  incredible  ; but  that  the  unscrupulous 
pabt  ii.  compilers  should  have  borrowed  the  idea  from  the 
Possibility  of  early  Mussulmans  is  by  no  means  unlikely ; although 
ginaHn™b-om"  it  is  possible  that  the  fable  might  naturally  arise  in 
source.  the  mind  of  any  imaginative  people  on  first  behold- 
ing a commodity  like  glass,  which  bears  so  strong  a 
resemblance  to  solid  water. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  GAMBLING  MATCH  AT  HASTINAPUR. 


The  celebration  of  the  Rajasuya  bad  raised  the  history  op 
fortunes  of  the  Pdndavas  to  the  height  of  human  p.^n. 
prosperity ; and  at  this  point  the  universal  conccp-  The  av(Mll,iir, 
tion  of  an  avenging  Nemesis,  that  humbles  the  proud  Nemes,s- 
and  casts  down  the  mighty,  finds  full  expression  in 
the  Hindu  Epic.  The  grandeur  of  the  Rajasuya,  puryodhana, 
and  the  sovereignty  which  it  involved,  excited  the  Wwa,  plots 

° J 1 to  dispossess  the 


jealousy  of  Duryodhana,  and  revived  the  old  feud  ufeirlavas  of 


lealous  of  the 
asuya,  plot 
ispossess  the 
' ivas  of 
new  Raj. 

between  the  Kauravas  and  Pandavas.  Duryodhana 
plotted  with  his  brother  Duhs&sana  and  his  uncle 
Sdkuni,  how  they  might  dispossess  the  Pandavas  of 
their  newly  acquired  territory ; and  at  length  they  Pr°iwsai^m_. 
determined  to  invite  their  kinsmen  to  a gambling 
match,  and  seek  by  underhand  means  to  deprive 
Yudhishthira  of  his  Raj. 

The  specialities  of  Hindu  gambling  are  worthy  Gambling  the 

1 ° 0 m J special  vice  of 

of  some  attention.  The  passion  for  play,  which  has  the  Kshatriyas- 
ever  been  the  vice  of  warriors  in  times  of  peace,  be- 
comes a madness  amidst  the  lassitude  of  a tropical 
clime : and  more  than  one  Hindu  legend  has  been  Hindu  tradi- 

. t r*  l "i  tions  of  its  dis- 

preserved  ot  Rajas  playing  together  tor  days,  until  astrous  results- 
the  wretched  loser  has  been  deprived  of  everything 

, i -l  -|  i.ii  i ■ i*  Specialities  of 

he  possessed  and  reduced  to  the  condition  ot  an  exile  Hindu  dice: 

1 _ skill  as  well  as 

or  a slave.  But  gambling  amongst  the  Hindus  does  ^ta"^Uyrousllt 
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history  of  not  appear  to  have  been  altogether  dependent  upon 
pf^n.  chance.  The  ancient  Hindu  dice,  known  by  the 
Ancient  game  of  name  of  coupun,  are  almost  precisely  similar  to  the 
cubic  dice.  modern  dice,  being  cubic  balls  thrown  out  of  a box ; 

but  the  practice  of  loading  is  plainly  alluded  to,  and 
some  skill  seems  to  have  been  occasionally  exercised 
Modem  game  of  in  the  rattling  of  the  dice  box.  In  the  more  modern 
long  dice.  game,  known  by  the  name  of  pasha,  the  dice  are  not 

cubic,  but  oblong;  and  they  are  thrown  from  the 
hand,  either  direct  upon  the  ground,  or  against  a 
post  or  board,  which  will  break  the  fall,  and  render 
the  result  more  a matter  of  chance.  It  would,  how- 
ever, appear  from  the  Maha  Blnirata  that  Yudhisli- 
tliira  was  invited  to  a game  at  coupun. 

The  legend  of  the  great  gambling  match  at 
Ilastindpur  may  now  be  related  as  follows : — 


Legendary  ac- 
count of  the 
gambling  match 
at  Hastinapur. 


Unscrupulous 
skill  of  Sakuni, 
the  maternal 
uncle  of  Dur- 
yodhana. 


Duryodhana 
prevails  on  the 
Maldiraja  to  in- 
vite the  P/utda- 
vas  to  a gamb- 
ling match. 


Vidura  carries 
the  invitation  to 
Indra-prastlm. 


And  it  came  to  pass  that  Duryodhana  was  very  jealous 
of  the  Rajasuya  that  his  cousin  Yudhishthira  had  performed ; 
and  he  desired  in  his  heart  to  destroy  the  Pdndavas  and 
gain  possession  of  their  Raj.  Now  Sakuni  was  the  brother 
of  Gandliari,  who  was  the  mother  of  the  Kauravas ; and  ho 
was  very  skilful  in  throwing  dice,  and  in  playing  with  dice 
that  were  loaded;  insomuch  that  whenever  he  played  he 
always  won  the  game.  So  Duryodhana  plotted  with  his 
uncle,  that  Yudhishthira  should  be  invited  to  a match  at 
gambling,  and  that  Sakuni  should  challenge  him  to  a game, 
and  win  all  his  wealth  and  lands. 

After  this  the  wicked  Duryodhana  proposed  to  his  father, 
the  Maharaja,  that  they  should  have  a great  gambling  match 
at  Hastinapur,  and  that  Yudhishthira  and  his  brethren 
should  be  invited  to  the  festival.  And  the  Mahdraja  was 
glad  in  his  heart  that  his  sons  should  bo  friendly  with  the 
sons  of  his  deceased  brother  Pandu ; and  he  sent  his  younger 
brother,  Vidura,  to  the  city  of  Indra-prastha  to  invite  the 
Pandavas  to  the  game.  And  Vidura  went  his  way  to  the 
city  of  the  Pandavas,  and  was  received  by  them  with  every 
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sign  of  attention  and  respect.  And  Yudhishthira  inquired 
whether  his  kinsfolk  and  friends  at  Hastinapur  were  all  well 
in  health,  and  Vidura  replied,  “They  are  all  well.”  Then 
Vidura  said  to  tho  Pandavas  : — “ Your  uncle,  the  Maharaja,  is 
about  to  give  a great  feast,  and  he  has  sent  me  to  invite  you 
and  your  mother,  and  your  joint  wife,  to  come  to  his  city, 
and  there  will  be  a great  match  at  dice-playing.”  When 
Yudhishthira  heard  these  words,  he  was  troubled  in  mind, 
for  he  knew  that  gaming  was  a frequent  cause  of  strife,  and 
that  he  was  in  no  way  skilful  in  throwing  the  dice ; and  he 
likewise  knew  that  Sakuni  was  dwelling  at  Hastinapur,  and 
that  he  was  a famous  gambler.  But  Yudhishthira  remem- 
bered that  the  invitation  of  tho  Maharaja  was  equal  to  the 
command  of  a father,  and  that  no  true  Kshatriya  could  re- 
fuse a challenge  either  to  war  or  play.  So  Yudhishthira 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  gave  commandment  that  on  the 
appointed  day,  his  brethren,  and  their  mother,  and  their 
joint  wife  should  accompany  him  to  the  city  of  Hastinapur. 

When  the  day  arrived  for  the  departure  of  the  Pandavas, 
they  took  their  mother  Kunti,  and  their  joint  wife  Draupadi, 
and  journeyed  from  Indra-prastha  to  the  city  of  Hastinapur. 
And  when  they  entered  the  city  they  first  paid  a visit  of 
respect  to  the  Maharaja ; and  they  found  him  sitting  amongst 
his  Chieftains ; and  the  ancient  Bhishma,  and  the  preceptor 
Drona,  and  Kama,  who  was  the  friend  of  Duryodhana,  and 
many  others  were  sitting  there  also.  And  when  the  Pan- 
davas had  done  reverence  to  the  Maharaja,  and  respectfully 
saluted  all  present,  they  paid  a visit  to  their  aunt  Gandhari, 
and  did  her  reverence  likewise.  And  after  they  had  done 
this,  their  mother  and  joint  wife  entered  the  presence  of 
Gandhari,  and  respectfully  saluted  her ; and  the  wives  of  the 
Kauravas  came  in  and  were  made  known  to  Kunti  and 
Draupadi.  And  the  wives  of  the  Kauravas  were  much  sur- 
prised when  they  beheld  the  beauty  and  fine  raiment  of 
Draupadi ; and  they  were  very  jealous  of  their  kinswoman. 
And  when  all  their  visits  had  been  paid,  the  Pandavas 
retired  with  their  wife  and  mother  to  the  quarters  which  had 
been  prepared  for  them,  and  when  it  was  evening  they 
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Morning  of  the 
gambling  match. 


The  P&ndavas 
conducted  to 
the  pavilion. 


Sakuni  chal- 
lenges Yudhish- 
thira  to  a game 
at  dice. 


Yudhishthira 
requires  that 
Sakuni  should 
play  fair. 


Taunt  of  Sakuni. 

Yudhishthira  in 
his  wrath  ac- 
cepts the  chal- 
lenge. 


Duryodhana 
proposes  to  lay 
the  stakes 
whilst  Sakuni 
plays. 

Yudhishthira 
protests,  but 
plays. 


received  the  visits  of  all  their  friends  who  were  dwelling  at 
Hastinapur. 

Now  on  the  morrow  the  gambling  match  was  to  be 
played;  so  when  the  morning  had  come,  the  Pdndavas 
bathed  and  dressed,  and  left  Draupadi  in  the  lodging  which 
had  been  prepared  for  her,  and  went  their  way  to  the  palace. 
And  the  Pdndavas  again  paid  their  respects  to  their  uncle 
the  Maharaja,  and  were  then  conducted  to  the  pavilion  where 
the  play  was  to  be ; and  Duryodhana  went  with  them, 
together  with  all  his  brethren,  and  all  the  Chieftains  of  the 
royal  house.  And  when  the  assembly  had  all  taken  their 
seats,  Sakuni  said  to  Yudhishthira  : — “ The  ground  here  has 
all  been  prepared,  and  the  dice  are  all  ready : Come  now,  1 
pray  you,  and  play  a game.”  But  Yudhishthira  was  dis- 
inclined, and  replied  : — “ I will  not  play  excepting  upon  fair 
terms ; but  if  you  will  pledge  yourself  to  throw  without 
artifice  or  deceit,  I will  accept  your  challenge.”  Sakuni 
said  : — “ If  you  are  so  fearful  of  losing,  you  had  better  not 
play  at  all.”  At  these  words  Yudhishthira  was  wroth,  .and 
replied  : — “ I have  no  fear  either  in  play  or  war;  but  let  me 
know  with  whom  I am  to  play,  and  who  is  to  pay  me  if  I 
win.”  So  Duryodhana  came  forward  and  said  : — “ I am  the 
man  with  whom  you  are  to  play,  and  I shall  lay  any  stakes 
against  your  stakes ; but  my  uncle  Sakuni  will  throw  the 
dice  for  mo.”  Then  Yudhishthira  said  : — “ What  manner 
of  game  is  this,  where  one  man  throws  and  another  lays  the 
stakes  ? ” Nevertheless  he  accepted  the  challenge,  and  ho 
and  Sakuni  began  to  play. 


picture  of  the  At  tliis  point  in  the  narrative  it  may  be  desirable 

gambling  scene  1 . J 

m the  pavilion,  to  pause,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  a picture  of  the 
scene.  The  so-called  pavilion  was  probably  a tem- 
porary booth  constructed  of  bamboos  and  interlaced 
with  basket-work  ; and  very  likely  it  was  decorated 
with  flowers  and  leaves  after  the  Hindu  fashion,  and 
hung  with  fruits,  such  as  cocoa-nuts,  mangoes,  plan- 
tains, and  maize.  The  Chieftains  present  seem  to 
have  sat  upon  the  ground,  and  watched  the  game. 
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The  stakes  may  have  been  pieces  of  gold  or  silver,  or 
cattle,  or  lands ; although,  according  to  the  legend- 
ary account  which  follows,  they  included  articles  of 
a far  more  extravagant  and  imaginative  character. 
With  these  passing  remarks,  the  tradition  of  this 
memorable  game  may  be  resumed  as  follow’s  : — 

So  Yudhishtliira  and  Sakuui  sat  down  to  play,  and  what- 
ever Yudhishtliira  laid  as  stakes,  Duryodhana  laid  some- 
thing of  equal  value;  but  Yudhishtliira  lost  every  game. 
He  first  lost  a very  beautiful  pearl ; next  a thousand  bags, 
each  containing  a thousand  pieces  of  gold ; next  a piece  of 
gold  so  pure  that  it  was  as  soft  as  wax ; next  a chariot  set 
with  jewels,  and  hung  all  round  with  golden  bells ; next  a 
thousand  war  elephants  with  golden  howdahs  set  with 
diamonds  ; next  a lakh  of  slaves  all  dressed  in  good  gar- 
ments ; next  a lakh  of  beautiful  slave  girls,  adorned  from 
head  to  foot  with  golden  ornaments;  next  all  the  remainder 
of  his  goods  ; next  all  his  cattle  ; and  then  the  whole  of 
his  Raj,  excepting  only  the  lands  which  had  been  granted 
to  the  Brahmans.1 

Now  when  Yudhishthira  had  lost  his  Raj,  the  Chieftains 
present  in  the  pavilion  were  of  opinion  that  he  should  cease 
to  play,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  their  words,  but  per- 
sisted in  the  game.  And  he  staked  all  the  jewels  belonging 
to  his  brothers,  and  he  lost  them ; and  he  staked  his  two 
younger  brothers,  one  after  the  other,  and  he  lost  them ; 
and  he  then  staked  Arjuna,  and  Bhima,  and  finally  himself, 
and  he  lost  every  game.  Then  Sakuni  said  to  him : — 
“You  have  done  a bad  act,  Yudhishthira,  in  gaming  away 


1 A lakh  is  a hundred  thousand,  and  a crore  is  a hundred  lakhs,  or  ten  mil- 
lions. The  Hindu  term  might  therefore  have  been  converted  into  English  numer- 
als, only  that  it  does  not  seem  certain  that  the  bards  meant  precisely  a hundred 
thousand  slaves,  but  only  a very  large  number. 

The  exceptional  clause  in  favour  of  the  Brahmans  is  very  significant.  When 
the  little  settlement  at  Indra-prastha  had  been  swelled  by  the  imagination  of  the 
later  bards  into  an  extensive  Baj,  the  thought  may  have  entered  the  minds  of  the 
Brahmanical  compilers  that  in  losing  the  Raj,  the  Brahmans  might  have  lost  those 
free  lands,  known  as  mams  or  jagheers,  which  are  frequently  granted  by  pious 
Rajas  for  the  subsistence  of  Brahmans.  Hence  the  insertion  of  the  clause. 
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yourself,  and  becoming  a slave  : But  now  stake  your  wife 
Draupadi,  and  if  you  win  the  game  you  will  again  be  free.” 
And  Yudliishtbira  answered  and  said : — “ I will  stake 
Draupadi ! ” And  all  assembled  were  greatly  troubled 
and  thought  evil  of  Yudhishthira  ; and  his  uncle  Yidura 
put  his  hand  to  his  head  and  fainted  away,  whilst  Bhishma 
and  Drona  turned  deadly  pale,  and  many  of  the  company 
were  very  sorrowful  ; but  Duryodhana  and  his  brother 
Duhsasana,  and  some  others  of  the  Kauravas,  were  glad  in 
their  hearts,  and  plainly  manifested  their  joy.  Then 
Sakuni  threw  the  dice,  and  won  Draupadi  for  Duryodhana. 

Then  all  in  that  assembly  were  in  great  consternation, 
and  the  Chieftains  gazed  upon  one  another  without  speak- 
ing a word.  And  Duryodhana  said  to  his  uncle  Yidura  : — 
“ Go  now  and  bring  Draupadi  hither,  and  bid  her  sweep 
the  rooms.”  But  Yidura  cried  out  against  him  with  a loud 
voice,  and  said  : — “ What  wickedness  is  this  ? Will  you 
order  a woman  who  is  of  noble  birth,  and  the  wife  of  your 
own  kinsman,  to  become  a household  slave  ? How  can  you 
vex  your  brethren  thus  ? But  Draupadi  has  not  become 
your  slave ; for  Yudhishthira  lost  himself  before  he  staked 
his  wife,  and  having  first  become  a slave,  he  could  no 
longer  have  power  to  stake  Draupadi.”  Yidura  then 
turned  to  the  assembly  and  said  : — “Take  no  heed  to  the 
words  of  Duryodhana,  for  he  has  lost  his  senses  this  day.” 
Duryodhana  then  said : — “ A curse  be  upon  this  Vidura, 
who  will  do  nothing  that  I desire  him.” 

After  this  Duryodhana  called  one  of  his  servants,  and 
desired  him  to  go  to  the  lodgings  of  the  Pandavas,  and  bring 
Draupadi  into  the  pavilion.  And  the  man  departed  out, 
and  went  to  the  lodgings  of  the  Pandavas,  and  entered  the 
presence  of  Draupadi,  and  said  to  her : — “Raja  Yudhishthira 
has  played  you  away,  and  you  have  become  the  slave  of 
Raja  Duryodhana  : So  come  now  and  do  your  duty  like  his 
other  slave  girls.”  And  Draupadi  was  astonished  at  these 
words,  and  exceedingly  wroth,  and  she  replied  : — “ Whose 
slave  was  I that  I could  be  gambled  away  ? And  who  is 
such  a senseless  fool  ns  to  gamble  away  his  own  wife  ? ” 
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Tlio  servant  said: — “Raja  Yudhishthira  lias  lost  himself,  history  of 
and  his  four  brothers,  and  you  also,  to  Raja  Duryodhana,  p^1^' 

and  you  cannot  mako  any  objection  : Arise,  therefore,  and 

go  to  the  house  of  the  Raja  ! ” Then  Draupadi  cried  out : 

— “ Go  you  now  and  inquire  whether  Raja  Yudhishthira 
lost  me  first  or  himself  first ; for  if  he  played  away  himself 
first,  he  could  not  stake  me.”  So  the  man  returned  to  the 
assembly,  and  put  the  question  to  Yudhishthira;  but  Yud- 
hishthira hung  down  his  head  with  shame,  and  answered 
not  a word. 

Then  Duryodhana  was  filled  with  wrath,  and  he  cried  out  Du^°dhana 
to  his  servant: — “ What  waste  of  words  is  this?  Go  you  J a 86001111 
and  bring  Draupadi  hither,  that  if  she  has  aught  to  say,  she 
may  say  it  in  the  presence  of  us  all.”  And  the  man  essayed 
to  go,  but  he  beheld  the  wrathful  countenance  of  Bhima, 
and  he  was  sore  afraid,  and  he  refused  to  go,  and  remained  TheMnjMitQ 
where  he  was.  Then  Duryodhana  sent  his  brother  Duhsa-  Duhsasana  goes 

J _ to  bring  Drau- 

sana  ; and  Duhsisana  went  his  way  to  the  lodgings  of  Drau-  padi. 
padi  and  said  : — “ Raja  Yudhishthira  has  lost  you  in  play 
to  Raja  Duryodhana,  and  he  has  sent  for  you  : So  arise  now, 
and  wait  upon  him  according  to  his  commands ; and  if  you 
have  anything  to  say,  you  can  say  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembly.”  Draupadi  replied : — “ The  death  of  the  Kau- 
ravas  is  not  far  distant,  since  they  can  do  such  deeds  as 
these.”  And  she  rose  up  in  great  trepidation  and  set  out, 
but  when  she  came  near  to  the  palace  of  the  Maharaja,  she 
turned  aside  from  the  .pavilion  where  the  Chieftains  were 
assembled,  and  ran  away  with  all  speed  towards  the  apart- 
ments of  the  women.  And  Duhsasana  hastened  after  her,  DuhsAsana^. 
and  seized  her  by  her  hair,  which  was  very  dark  and  long,  into  the  pavilion 
and  dragged  her  by  main  force  into  the  pavilion  before  all 
the  Chieftains.  And  she  cried  out: — “Take  your  hands 
from  off  me  ! ” But  Duhsasana  heeded  not  her  words,  and 
said : — “ You  are  now  a slave  girl,  and  slave  girls  cannot 
complain  of  being  touched  by  the  hands  of  men.” 

When  the  Chieftains  thus  beheld  Draupadi,  they  hung  chfettains  para- 
down  their  heads  from  shame ; and  Draupadi  called  upon  Draupadi  vainly 
the  elders  amongst  them,  such  as  Bhishma  and  Drona,  to  Blush ma°and 

Drona. 
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history  of  acquaint  her  whether  or  no  Raja  Yudhishthira  had  gamed 
pNDIj\  away  himself  before  he  had  staked  her;  but  they  likewise 
held  down  their  heads  and  answered  not  a word.  Then  she 


The  Pandavas 
forbidden  by 
Yudhishthira  to 
interfere. 


Duhsasana  in- 
sults Druapadi 
before  all  the 
assembly. 


Draupadi’s 
solemn  appeal 
to  the  Chief- 
tains. 


Gross  outrages 
committed  by 
Duhslisana 
and  Duryod- 
hana. 


Bhima’s  fearful 
vow. 


cast  her  eye  upon  the  Pandavas,  and  her  glance  was  like  the 
stabbing  of  a thousand  daggers,  but  they  moved  not  hand 
or  foot  to  help  her ; for  when  Bhima  would  have  stepped 
forward  to  deliver  her  from  the  hands  of  Duhsasana,  Yud- 
hishthira commanded  him  to  forbear,  and  both  he  and 
the  younger  Pandavas  were  obliged  to  obey  the  commands 
of  their  elder  brother.  And  when  Duhsasana  saw  that 
Draupadi  looked  towards  the  Pandavas,  he  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  drew  her  another  way,  saying  : — “ Why,  0 slave, 
are  you  turning  your  eyes  about  you  ? ” And  when  Kama 
and  Sakuni  heard  Duhsasana  calling  her  a slave,  they  cried 
out : — “ Well  said  ! well  said  ! ” 

Then  Draupadi  wept  very  bitterly,  and  appealed  to  all 
the  assembly,  saying  : — “ All  of  you  have  wives  and  children 
of  your  own,  and  will  you  permit  me  to  be  treated  thus  ? I 
ask  you  one  question,  and  I pray  you  to  answer  it.”  Duh- 
sasana then  broke  in  and  spoke  foul  language  to  her,  and 
used  her  rudely,  so  that  her  veil  came  off  in  his  hands. 
And  Bhima  could  restrain  his  wrath  no  longer,  and  spoke 
vehemently  to  Yudhishthira;  and  Arjuna  reproved  him  for 
his  anger  against  his  elder  brother,  but  Bhima  answered  : — 
“ I will  thrust  my  hands  into  the  fire  before  these  wretches 
shall  treat  my  wife  in  this  manner  before  my  eyes.”  Then 
Duryodhana  said  to  Draupadi : — “ Come  now,  I pray  you, 
and  sit  upon  my  thigh  ! ” And  Bhima  gnashed  his  teeth, 
and  cried  out  with  a loud  voice  : — “ Hear  my  vow  this  day  ! 
If  for  this  deed  I do  not  break  the  thigh  of  Duryodhana, 
and  drink  the  blood  of  Duhsasana,  I am  not  the  son  of 
Kuntl ! ” 


Sudden  appear-  Meanwhile  the  Chieftain  Vidura  had  left  the  assembly, 
Maharaja  in  the  and  told  the  blind  Maharaja  Dhritarashtra  all  that  hgd  taken 
The  Ma'h&raja  place  that  day ; and  the  Maharaja  ordered  his  servants  to  lead 
nra'upacfb  and  him  into  the  pavilion  where  all  the  Chieftains  wore  gathered 
with  her  bus-11  together.  And  all  present  were  silent  when  they  saw  tho 
prastha.0  lmha"  Maharaja,  and  the  Maharaja  said  to  Draupadi: — “ O daughter, 
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my  sons  have  done  evil  to  you  this  day : But  go  now,  you 
and  your  husbands,  to  your  own  Raj,  and  remember  not 
what  has  occurred,  and  let  the  memory  of  this  day  be  blotted 
out  for  ever.”  So  the  lYmda vas  made  haste  with  their  wife 
Draupadi,  and  departed  out  of  the  city  of  llastindpur. 

Then  Duryodhana  was  exceedingly  wroth,  and  he  said  to 
his  father : — “ O Maharaja,  is  it  not  a saying  that  when 
your  enemy  hath  fallen  down,  he  should  be  annihilated 
without  a war  ? And  now  that  we  had  tin-own  the  Pdndavas 
to  the  earth,  and  had  taken  possession  of  all  their  wealth, 
you  have  restored  them  all  their  strength,  and  permitted 
them  to  depart  with  anger  in  their  hearts ; and  now  they 
will  prepare  to  make  war  that  they  may  revenge  themselves 
upon  us  for  all  that  has  been  done,  and  they  will  return 
within  a short  while  and  slay  us  all : Give  us  leave  then,  I 
pray  you,  to  play  another  game  with  these  Pdndavas,  and  let 
the  side  which  loses  go  into  exile  for  twelve  years ; for  thus 
and  thus  only  can  a war  bo  prevented  between  ourselves 
and  the  Pdndavas.”  And  the  Maharaja  granted  the  request 
of  his  son,  and  messengers  were  sent  to  bring  back  the 
brethren  ; and  the  Pdndavas  obeyed  the  commands  of  their 
uncle,  and  returned  to  his  presence ; and  it  was  agreed  upon 
that  Yudhishthira  should  play  one  game  more  with  Sakuni, 
and  that  if  Yudhishthira  won,  the  Kauravas  were  to  go  into 
exile,  and  that  if  Sakuni  won,  the  Pdndavas  were  to  go  into 
exile ; and  the  exile  was  to  be  for  twelve  years,  and  one  year 
more ; and  during  that  thirteenth  year  those  who  were  in 
exile  were  to  dwell  in  any  city  they  pleased,  but  to  keep 
themselves  so  concealed  that  the  others  should  never  discover 
them  ; and  if  the  others  did  discover  them  before  the  thir- 
teenth year  was  over,  then  those  who  were  in  exile  were  to 
continue  so  for  another  thirteen  years.  So  they  sat  down 
again  to  play,  and  Sakuni  had  a set  of  cheating  dice  as 
before,  and  with  them  he  won  the  game. 

When  Duhsasana  saw  that  Sakuni  had  won  the  game, 
he  danced  about  for  joy;  and  he  cried  out : — “Now  is  estab- 
lished the  Raj  of  Duryodhana.”  But  Bhima  said: — “ Be  not 
elated  with  joy, hut  remember  my  words  : The  day  will  come 
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history  of  when  I will  drink  your  blood,  or  I am  not  the  son  of 
Part  ii  Kunti.”  And  the  Pandavas,  seeing  that  they  had  lost,  threw 

off  their  garments  and  put  on  deer- skins,  and  prepared  to 

depart  into  the  forest  with  their  wife  and  mother,  and  their 
priest  Dhaumya;  but  Vidura  said  to  Yudhishthira  : — "Your 
mother  is  old  and  unfitted  to  travel,  so  leave  her  under  my 
care ; ” and  the  Pandavas  did  so.  And  the  brethren  went 
out  from  the  assembly  hanging  down  their  heads  with 
shame,  and  covering  their  faces  with  their  garments;  but 
Bhima  threw  out  his  long  arms  and  looked  at  the  Kauravas 


Kunti  remains 
at  Hastin&pur. 


Departure  of 
the  Pandavas. 


furiously,  and  Draupadf  spread  her  long  black  hair  over 
Sbie  vow'8  ter"  lier  f"ace  and  wept  bitterly.  And  Draupadi  vowed  a vow, 
saying  : — “ My  hair  shall  remain  dishevelled  from  this  day, 
until  Bhima  shall  have  slain  Duhsasana  and  drank  his  blood ; 
and  then  he  shall  tie  up  my  hair  again  whilst  his  hands  are 
dripping  with  the  blood  of  Duhsasana.” 
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The  foregoing  tradition  of  the  gambling  match 
at  Hastindpur  is  not  perhaps  so  horrible  as  the  fic- 
tions of  Bhfma’s  encounters  with  the  Asuras,  but  it 
appeals  far  more  strongly  to  the  feelings ; and  but 
for  the  depraved  element  involved  in  the  idea  of 
polyandry,  would  form  one  of  the  most  attractive 
legends  in  the  Mahd  Bharata.  Throughout  the  nar- 
rative there  is  a truthfulness  to  human  nature,  and  a 
truthfulness  to  that  particular  phase  of  human  na- 
ture, which  is  prominently  manifested  by  a high- 
minded  race  in  its  primitive  stage  of  civilization. 
The  real  interest  of  the  story  begins  from  the  mo- 
ment that  Draupadf  was  lost.  As  regards  the  truth 
of  this  incident  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Amongst 
the  ancient  Kshatriyas,  where  women  were  chiefly 
prized  on  sensual  grounds,  such  stakes  were  evidently 
recognized.  Draupadf  herself,  although  shocked  at 
the  result,  was  by  no  means  unfamiliar  with  the 
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idea.8  She  protested,  not  on  any  ground  of  sentiment  history  op 
or  matrimonial  obligation,  but  solely  on  a technical  part  ii. 
point  of  law ; and  even  after  she  had  been  dragged  ~ 
by  the  hair  into  the  pavilion,  and  when  she  appealed 
to  the  Chieftains,  in  consideration  of  their  own  wives 
and  children,  to  protect  her  from  outrage,  she  still 
only  asked  for  an  answer  to  her  question  : — “ Had 
Yudhishthira  become  a slave  before  he  staked  his 
wife  upon  the  last  game  ? ” As  to  the  treatment 
which  she  subsequently  received,  it  was  simply  an 
assertion  of  the  right  of  ownership  which  Duryod- 
hana  claimed  over  the  wife  of  his  kinsmen.* * 3 

The  most  sensational  scene  in  the  narrative  is  sensational 

. character  of  the 

the  sudden  appearance  of  the  blind  Maharaja,  at  the 
critical  moment  when  Draupadi'  had  received  the  ^a«d?nntkc 
wrorst  affront,  and  Bhfma  had  uttered  his  terrible  pavUlon‘ 
vow  of  revenge.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  but  for 
this  event,  swords  would  have  been  drawn,  and  the 
gambling  pavilion  "would  have  been  a scene  of  blood- 


J European  traditions  of  gambling  are  by  no  means  free  from  scandals  of  a 
similar  character,  although  they  were  invariably  regarded  as  secret.  There  is  a 
horrible  story  of  a gambler  playing  away  his  wife  in  Mr  Ainsworth’s  romance  of 

“ Old  St  Paul’s,”  which  is  apparently  based  upon  some  tradition  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  ladies  became  gamblers,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  paid  their  debts  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  honour.  See  Massey’s  History 
of  England,  Vol.  II. 

3 An  extraordinary  interpolation  in  this  portion  of  the  narrative  is  worthy  of 
notice,  inasmuch  as  it  affords  a striking  illustration  of  the  reckless  spirit  in  which 
the  Brahmanical  “arrangers”  grafted  their  absurd  inventions  upon  the  authentic 
legend.  Duhsasana  is  said  to  have  tried  to  strip  Draupadi  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembly,  but  she  prayed  to  Krishna,  and  the  god  miraculously  interposed  in  her 
behalf,  by  so  multiplying  the  number  of  her  under  garments,  that  as  fast  as  Duh- 
sasana removed  one,  another  appeared  in  its  room.  At  a subsequent  period  in  the 
poem,  when  Krishna  was  acting  as  a mortal  hero,  and  a friend  to  the  Tandavas, 
Draupadi  took  occasion  to  thank  him  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  her  in 
clothing  her  at  such  a perilous  time.  The  incident  is  rendered  more  curious  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  early  fame  of  Krishna  rested  upon  an  exploit  of  the  very 
opposite  character,  namely,  his  having  carried  away  the  clothes  of  the  daughters 
of  the  cowherds  while  they  were  bathing. 
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shed.  But  in  a moment  all  was  hushed.  The  au- 
thority of  the  Mah&raja  was  paramount,  and  no  one 
attempted  to  interpose  when  the  Pdndavas  left  the 
place  at  his  command.  But  when  they  had  fairly 
departed  for  their  own  city,  Duryodhana  remon- 
strated with  his  father  warmly  and  effectually ; and 
the  arguments  which  he  urged  are  precisely  those 
which  would  be  urged  in  the  present  day  by  a Raj- 
put Chieftain.  The  Pandavas  had  received  such  an 
affront  that  it  was  impossible  they  should  either  for- 
give or  forget.  They  would  be  dishonoured  for  ever 
if  they  did  not  wipe  out  the  insult  with  blood ; and 
their  revenge  might  prove  fatal  to  the  whole  house 
of  Bhdrata.  There  was  no  other  way  by  which  a 
deadly  feud  could  be  prevented  than  by  one  party 
or  the  other  going  into  exile,  whilst  the  other  re- 
mained. in  possession  of  the  entire  Raj. 

The  concluding  scene  always  forms  an  impressive 
picture  in  the  mind  of  the  Hindu.  All  is  lost,  and 
the  Pandavas  are  doomed  to  years  of  exile.  Duh- 
s&sana  is  dancing  with  joy  at  the  thought  that  the 
final  game  was  won,  whilst  Bhfma  is  vowing  to 
drink  his  blood.  Yudhishthira  and  his  four  younger 
brothers  are  leaving  the  assembly,  covering  their 
faces  with  shame,  whilst  Bhfma  is  throwing  out  his 
long  arms  as  expressive  of  his  rage.  But  the  terrible 
figure  of  Draupadf,  as  she  dishevels  her  long  black 
hair,  is  the  very  impersonation  of  revenge;  and  a 
Hindu  audience  never  fails  to  shudder  at  her  fearful 
vow,  that  the  straggling  tresses  shall  never  again  bo 
tied  up  until  the  day  when  Bhfma  shall  have  ful- 
filled his  vow,  and  shall  then  bind  them  up  whilst 
his  fingers  arc  still  dripping  with  the  blood  of 
Duhsasana. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


SECOND  EXILE  OF  THE  TANDAVAS — THE  TWELVE  YEARS 
IN  THE  JUNGLE. 


The  tradition  of  the  second  exile  of  tlie  Pan-  history  of 
davas  is  naturally  separated  into  two  portions,  pabt  ii. 
namely : — 


Tradition  of  the 
twelve  years  of 


1st,  The  wanderings  in  the  jungle  during  twelve  junkie  irlyto  t>0 

° jo  o distinguished 

,rftoV£,  from  the  fiction 

J Cell  S.  0f  thetliirteeiith 

2nd,  The  concealment  in  a city  during  the  thir- JcarolLlt>  hfe- 
teen  th  year. 

These  two  narratives  are  widely  distinct  in  their 
origin  and  character.  The  story  of  the  twelve 
years’  wanderings  in  the  jungle  comprises  some  in- 
cidents which  are  based  upon  authentic  tradition  ; 
but  the  legend  of  the  concealment  in  a city  during 
the  thirteenth  year,  so  far  as  the  Pandavas  are  con- 
cerned, is  a palpable  fiction.  These  points  will  be 
fully  proved  and  elucidated  hereafter ; but  for  the 
present  it  will  be  convenient  to  bear  in  mind  the 
broad  distinction. 

Besides  this  distinction,  it  should  also  be  noticed  Theory  that  the 

.......  - twelve  years  of 

that  there  are  certain  indications  m the  story  of  the  J^Jiy  tw^e 
twelve  years’  wanderings  which  lead  directly  to  the  thauhe  S£r- 

• ('  ,i  . .i  • i /*  *~t  , , i teeuth  year  was 

inference  that  the  period  of  exile  was  not  twelve  an  intercalary 
yearS  but  twelve  months.  The  incidents  of  jungle  d^tocom- 
life  which  can  be  referred  to  the  authentic  tradition  year' 
are  but  few  in  number,  and  might  easily  have 
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occurred  within  the  space  of  a single  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  story  is  very  largely  interpolated 
with  mythical  details  and  legends,  which  are  so 
wildly  supernatural  in  their  character,  that  they 
may  be  safely  treated  as  later  interpolations. 
Accordingly,  it  follows  that  either  the  term  of 
twelve  years  has  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  sufficient  time  for  the  transactions  to  have 
taken  place  which  are  recorded  in  the  myths ; or 
that  the  myths  have  been  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  up  the  more  lengthened  period  of  exile. 
The  hypothesis  that  the  narrative  of  the  thirteenth 
year  is  a later  fiction  confirms  this  view.  The  exile 
for  twelve  lunar  months  would  not  be  equal  to  a 
solar  year ; and,  therefore,  it  seems  likely  that  this 
fiction  of  a thirteenth  year  originated  in  the  idea 
that  thirteen  lunar  months  were  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  a solar  year. 

The  details  of  the  legend  of  the  twelve  years’ 
exile  are  thus  divisible  into  two  classes,  viz. — 

1st,  The  Mythic. 

2nd,  The  Authentic. 

But  before  attempting  to  carry  out  this  division, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  glance  at  the  general  character 
of  the  legend ; and  this  may,  perhaps,  be  best 
gathered  from  the  following  narrative  : — 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  tho  Pandavas,  with  their  wife 
Draupadi,  and  their  priest  Dhaumya,  wandered  in  tho 
jungle  for  twelve  years,  and  they  fed  on  such  game  as  tho 
brethren  shot  on  their  way.  And  they  made  many  pil- 
grimages to  holy  places,  and  fasted,  and  bathed,  and 
performed  religious  worship  ; and  they  met  with  many  holy 
Brahmans  and  sages  who  instructed  them  in  pious  acts, 
and  beguiled  them  with  stories  of  ancient  times,  and 
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promised  them  that  the  day  should  come  when  they  should  history  of 
be  restored  to  the  Raj.  Sometimes  they  came  to  verdant  p^ii. 
places  covered  with  flowers,  where  the  trees  were  loaded  — 

1 \ Changes  in 

with  fruits,  and  many  curious  animals  presented  them-  jungle  scenery. 

' _ Jill  Occasional  tern- 

selves ; but  at  other  times  violent  winds  arose  and  black-  pests, 
ened  the  sky  with  dust,  and  laid  prostrate  the  largest  trees, 
and  then  the  rain  would  fall  heavily,  and  the  torrents  would 
pour  down  from  the  mountains  like  rivers,  and  the  roads 
would  become  so  wretched  that  all  the  Pandavas,  excepting 
Bhirna,  would  be  unable  to  move,  and  the  weary  Draupadi 
would  faint  away ; but  then  the  giant  Bhinia  would  carry 
his  fatigued  brethren  and  his  afflicted  wife  upon  his  back 
and  shoulders,  and  under  his  arms,  and  walk  on  as  before. 


The  general  character  of  the  mythical  portions 
of  the  legend  of  the  exile  is  indicated  in  the  fore- 
going  paragraph  ; but  in  the  present  instance  some 
more  particular  description  is  necessary,  as  the 
myths  occupy  a very  large  space  in  the  Mahd 
Bharata,  and  are  not  wholly  devoid  of  historical 
significance.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Brahmanical  bearing  of  the  Mahd 
Bhfirata,  there  is  an  underlying  effort  throughout 
the  poem  to  ascribe  a divine  origin  to  the  Pandavas, 
and  to  associate  them  with  the  gods  of  the  Hindus. 
In  the  story  of  their  birth  it  is  plainly  asserted  that 
Pandu  was  not  their  real  father,  but  that  they  were 
directly  begotten  by  the  gods  ; that  Yudhislithira 
was  the  son  of  Dharma,  that  Bhfma  was  the  son  of 
Vayu,  and  that  Arjuna  was  the  son  of  Indra,  whilst 
Nakula  and  Sahadeva  were  the  sons  of  the  two 
Aswins.  Accordingly,  in  the  legend  of  their  twelve 
years’  wanderings,  a number  of  additional  myths 
have  been  inserted  to  confirm  this  relationship  and 
association.  These  myths  furnish  a striking  illus- 
tration of  the  wide  difference  between  the  mental 


1st,  Mythical 
portion  of  the 
legend  of  the 
twelveyears’ ex- 
ile. 


Description  of 
the  subject 
matter. 


Introduced  to 
confirm  the 
myth  that  the 
Pandavas  were 
the  sons  of  the 
ancient  gods  of 
the  Hindus. 
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history  of  culture  of  the  European  and  that  of  the  Hindus. 
part  ii.  1 o the  former  they  must  appear  childish  and  un- 
meaning, but  to  the  latter  they  are  highly  attract- 
ive, for  they  serve  to  amuse  the  dreamy  and  in- 
dolent intellect  of  the  Hindu,  whilst  gratifying  his 
religious  instinct  with  the  idea  that  he  is  storing  up 
in  his  memory  a rich  stock  of  pious  legends  and 
divine  mysteries. 

mauhlesoftho  -A.  few  samples  of  these  extraordinary  myths  may 
Dialogue  be-  n0w  be  exhibited  in  a bare  outline.  On  one  occa- 

tween  Yudhish- 

mythiMifather  sion  Yudhishthira  was  accosted  by  a divine  being, 
sim”ed'g°oilKir’  who  subsequently  turned  out  to  be  his  mythical 
father  Dharma,  or  personified  goodness.  Dharma 
asked  him  a number  of  sphinx-like  questions  re- 
specting human  life  and  Brahmanism,  all  of  which 
were  answered  by  Yudhishthira  in  a spirit  of  Brali- 
interview  be-  manical  wdsdom.  Blnma  in  his  turn  met  with 

tween  Bhiina 

the nfon'key an>  Hanuman,  the  monkey  hero  of  the  Rdmdyana,  who 
both  the°nrrth-  was  mythically  his  own  brother,  as  both  were  the 
o? the' \v in d.J ' u SOns  of  Vdvu,  or  the  wind.  Blnma,  by  virtue  of  his 
parentage,  was  proceeding  along  as  swiftly  as  the 
wind ; so  that  the  earth  trembled  at  his  velocity, 
the  largest  trees  were  shaken  to  the  ground,  and 
one  touch  of  his  toe  killed  every  lion,  tiger,  or  wild 
Hanuman’s  elephant  that  sought  to  obstruct  his  passage.  The 

supernatural  1 A ° 

swelling 8 a,ld  attention  of  Hanuman  was  attracted  by  these  mar- 
vels, and  he  obtained  an  interview  with  his  mythical 
brother,  by  shrinking  himself  to  the  size  of  the 
smallest  ape,  whilst  swelling  out  his  tail  to  such  an 
enormous  bulk  that  it  effectually  stopped  the  pro- 
gress of  Blnma.  Hanuman  then  related  to  Blifnia 

o 

the  whole  story  of  the  Rdmdyana,  and  swelled  out 
his  body  until  it  was  as  lofty  as  the  Vindhya  moun- 
tain, and  shone  with  a yellow  radiance  like  that  o* 
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molten  gold.  By  Hanuman’s  aid  Bhfma  made  his  history  of 

° J t INDIA. 

way  to  the  gardens  of  Kuvera  kon  the  Himalaya  part  ii. 
mountain,  and  there  ho  found  flowers  which  had  a ni>ima  proceeds 

' to  the  gardens 

thousand  petals,  and  which  had  been  eagerly  de-  ^“rwaiith? 
sired  by  Draupadi  because  their  smell  was  so  de- 
licious that  it  would  make  old  people  young  again, 
and  convert  sorrow  into  joy. 

But  of  all  the  myths  which  have  been  introduced  rea^rring™oths 
for  the  sake  of  associating  the  P&udavas  with  the  Arjuim' 
gods,  none  are  so  famous  as  those  which  refer  to  Ar- 
juna,  the  fabled  son  of  Indra,  who  was  himself  the 
sovereign  of  the  Vedic  deities.  Arjuna  proceeded  Arjuna  practises 

° u . . austerities  on 

to  the  Himalaya  mountains,  by  the  advice  of  his 
mythical  grandfather  Vydsa,  for  the  sake  of  per-  lSd^Sithhi^ods 
forming  such  penances  as  should  propitiate  the  gods,  pons, 
and  induce  them  to  grant  him  celestial  weapons 
which  would  ensure  him  the  victory  over  Duryod- 
liana  and  the  Ivauravas.  On  reaching  the  Mandara 
mountain  he  heard  a voice  in  the  sky  calling  upon 
him  to  stop  ; and  Indra  appeared  in  all  his  glor  y , Indra  refers 

...  . i-  i . . ° J ’ him  to  Siva. 

and  promised  to  give  lnm  the  divine  weapons  pro- 
vided he  succeeded  in  propitiating  the  god  Siva. 

Ariuna  then  entered  upon  a course  of  austerities  so  Arjuna  propm- 

•>  a ates  Siva,  who 

severe  that  Siva  was  perfectly  gratified,  but  proved 
the  valour  of  his  worshipper  by  taking  upon  himself 
the  form  of  a mountaineer  and  engaging  Arjuna  in 
single  combat.  Arjuna,  unable  to  make  any  im- 
pression upon  his  enemy,  at  length  discovered  the 
deity,  and  prostrated  himself  at  the  feet  of  Siva; 
upon  which  Siva  gave  him  one  of  his  most  powerful  Receives  a wea- 

A ° ± pon  from  Siva. 

weapons.  Subsequently  the  gods  of  the  four  quar- The  gods  of  the 

a # a J o a four  quarters  of 

ters  of  the  universe — Indra,  Yama,  Varuna,  and^^f^ 
Kuvera — presented  themselves  to  Arjuna,  and  re- Wlth  weapons- 
spectively  furnished  him  with  their  own  peculiar 
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weapons.  Arjuna  was  then  carried  away  in  Indra’ s 
chariot  to  the  city  of  Amardvatf,  which  is  the 
heaven  of  Indra.  There  he  spent  many  years  in 
practising  the  use  of  arms  ; and  at  length  was  sent 
by  Indra  to  make  war  against  the  Daityas  of  the 
sea. 

The  mythic  account  of  Arj una’s  wars  against  the 
Daityas  of  the  sea,  is  also  worthy  of  notice  if  only  as 
a creation  of  the  imagination.  On  approaching  the 
coast  in  a chariot  which  flew  through  the  air,  Arjuna 
beheld  the  sea  rising  in  vast  heaps,  and  saw  ships 
laden  with  rubies,  and  fishes  and  tortoises  as  large  as 
mountains.  He  blew  his  war  shell  and  the  Daityas 
trembled  with  fear,  but  in  return  they  sounded  their 
drums  and  trumpets  so  loudly  that  the  monsters  of 
the  deep  leaped  above  the  waves.  Thousands  of 
Daityas  rushed  upon  him,  but  he  uttered  powerful 
mantras  as  he  discharged  his  arrows,  and  kept  them 
all  at  bay.  They  rained  fire,  water,  and  mountains 
upon  him,  but  he  triumphed  in  the  end  and  slew  them 
all.  Then  the  women  came  out  screaming  like 
cranes,  but  Arjuna  passed  them  by  and  entered  the 
city,  where  he  saw  chariots  with  ten  thousand  horses 
of  the  colour  of  peacocks.  Meantime  the  women 
were  terrified  at  the  rolling  of  his  chariot,  and  fled  to 
their  houses,  whilst  the  noise  of  their  ornaments  re- 
sembled the  falling  of  stones  upon  a mountain.  After 
this  victory  Arjuna  returned  to  Indra,  and  was  re- 
warded with  great  praises  ; and  the  sovereign  of  the 
gods  presented  him  with  a chain  of  gold  and  a diadem, 
and  with  a war  shell  which  sounded  like  thunder. 

These  extravagant  myths,  unmeaning  as  they 
appear  in  themselves,  are  not  without  historical  sig- 
nificance, when  considered  in  connection  with  the 
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ao-g  in  which  the  Malia  Bluirata  assumed  its  present  idstor'i  <>i- 
form.  It  was  an  age  of  Brahmamcal  revival ; an  age  part  ii. 
when  the  Brahmans  appealed  to  the  old  national  favourite 
gods  of  the  Hindus  against  the  practical  atheism  ot  Hjnd^soci- 
the  Buddhists;  an  age  when  the  national  traditions 
were  remodelled,  and  ancient  forms  of  worship  wer  C revival  against 

. , . Buddhism. 

restored,  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the  sympathies 
of  the  masses  against  the  Buddhistic  hierarchy,  and 
re-establishing  the  caste  supremacy  of  the  Brahmans. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  object  ot  the  Brah- 
manical  compilers  in  inventing  these  absurd  myths 
is  sufficiently  obvious  ; they  desired  to  associate  the 
ancient  gods  of  India  with  the  favourite  heroes  of 
the  Hindus.  The  mythical  wars  of  Arjuna  against  Wars  of  Arjuna 
the  Daityas  would  also  appear  to  be  not  without 
significance,  if  the  Daityas  may  be  identified  with  against  the 

° , , , . 1 ........  , . -T  , . • , ill  Buddhists. 

the  Buddhists  ; and  this  identification  is  not  wholly 
without  foundation.  The  Daityas  possessed  horses 
of  the  colour  of  peacocks,  and  peacocks  are  especially 
the  sacred  emblem  of  the  Buddhists.  Moreover  the 
statement  that  the  Daityas  inhabited  the  islands  of 
the  sea  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  this  view ; as 
the  Buddhists  certainly  took  refuge  in  Burmali  and 
Ceylon  when  driven  out  by  the  Brahmans  from  the 
great  Indian  peninsula. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  these  somewhat  dis-  ^Authen- 
tracting  myths,  it  is  refreshing  to  return  to  the  more  the  twelve, yeirs* 
authentic  and  natural  traditions  of  the  exile  of  the  indications  that 
Panda vas.  From  the  simple  incidents  which  follow,  never  wandered 

1 at  a great  dis- 

it would  seem  that  the  Pandavas  never  strayed  to  gg* from  their 

a great  distance  from  their  Raj  ; and  that  they  only 

moved  about  in  search  of  game,  residing  in  some 

temporary  hut  or  booth  which  they  probably  con-  L feoftheP  ll 

structed  for  themselves.  They  were  accompanied  j^“e|nthe 

YOL.  I.  13 
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history  of  by  tlieir  wife  Draupadf,  and  are  said  to  have  also 

INDIA  ” 1 y 

part  ii.  taken  their  priest  Dhaumya  with  them ; but  the 
references  to  the  latter  personage  are  by  no  means 
satisfactory,  nor  is  his  presence  in  any  way  necessary 
to  the  story.  Kuntf,  as  already  stated,  was  left  be- 
hind at  Hastin&pur.  The  five  sons  of  Draupadf  ap- 
pear to  have  been  sent  to  the  house  of  her  father 
Drupada;  whilst  Subhadrd,  if  she  really  were  mar- 
ried to  Arjuna,  would  seem  to  have  returned  to  her 
father’s  house  at  Dw&raka,  accompanied  by  her  son 
Abliimanyu. 

Four  incidents  The  incidents  in  the  jungle  life  of  the  Pan- 
ofthekndavas.  davas,  which  are  either  authentic  in  themselves,  or 
apparently  have  reference  to  actual  events,  are  four 
in  number,  namely  : — 

1st,  The  capture  of  Duryodhana  and  Kama  by 
the  Gandharva  tribe,  and  their  subsequent  release 
by  the  Pdndavas. 

2nd,  The  Vaislinava  sacrifice  performed  by  Dur- 
yodhana. 

3rd,  Yudhishthira’s  dream. 

4th,  The  attempt  of  Jayadratha  to  carry  off 
Draupadf. 

ofbTir0 oCdimnIe  The  first  of  these  traditions,  namely,  the  capture 

the  Gundhar^  of  Duryodhana  and  Kama  by  the  Gandharva  tribe, 
and  their  subsequent  release  by  the  Pandavas,  may 
be  related  as  follows: — I / 3 


And  it  came  to  pass  that  whilst  the  Pandavas  were 
sojourning  in  the  jungle,  Raja  Duryodhana  desired  to  spy 


Tradition  of  the 
Kauravas  going 
out  into  the 

iho*atOe!but  out  their  misery,  and  flaunt  his  own  magnificence  before 
the  kndavas.ut  them.  Now  every  three  years  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
Kauravas  to  go  out  into  the  pastures  and  mark  all  the  calves, 
and  to  renew  the  marks  upon  the  cows ; and  as  it  was 
known  full  well  that  the  Mah&raja  would  forbid  them  from 
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going  near  the  Pandavas,  Duryodliana  asked  for  leave  to  go  history  op 
out  and  mark  the  cattle.  And  the  Mah&raja  gave  his  con-  pAET  u 
sent,  and  Duryodliana,  and  Kama,  and  many  of  the  Kauravas 
departed  out  of  the  city,  and  after  hunting  in  the  jungle 
many  days,  they  came  near  to  the  spot  where  the  P&ndavas 
wero  encamped.  Now  on  a certain  day  Duryodliana  sent 
on  his  people  to  pitch  his  tent  by  the  side  of  a great  lake,  the  Gandhar- 
and  it  so  happened  that  a band  of  the  Gandharva  tribe  had 
already  pitched  their  tents  on  the  same  spot ; and  the  serv- 
ants of  Duryodliana  came  back  and  told  their  master.  Then  Dury«Umnaand 

J * Kama  defeated 

Duryodliana  sent  an  insolent  message  to  the  Gandharvas, 

and  ordered  them  to  take  up  their  tents  and  depart  with  all  Gandharvas. 

speed.  And  the  Gandharvas  went  out  and  fought  against 

Duryodliana,  and  defeated  him,  and  took  him  prisoner, 

together  with  Karna  and  many  of  the  Kauravas.  And  some  The  p&ndavas 

of  those  who  fled  went  and  told  the  Pandavas  that  their  rescue. 

kinsmen  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Gandharvas  ; and 

the  Pandavas  went  out  and  fought  the  Gandharvas  and 

utterly  routed  them,  and  compelled  them  to  restore  the 

prisoners  they  had  taken.  And  Yudhishthira  gave  a feast  Mortification  of 
* J . hi  i i i i Duryodhana. 

to  the  Kauravas,  and  called  Duryodhana  his  brother;  and 

Duryodhana  affected  to  be  much  pleased,  but  his  pride  was 

humbled,  and  he  was  very  wroth,  and  he  would  have  killed 

himself,  but  for  the  hope  that  the  day  would  come  when  he 

would  be  fully  avenged.  Duryodhana  then  returned  to  the 

city  of  Hastinapur,  and  on  a certain  day  there  was  a Council 

held  in  the  palace  of  the  Maharaja,  and  Bliishma  arose  and 

praised  the  valour  of  the  Pandavas  and  advised  Duryodliana  ^['t^pub^Te- 

to  make  peace  with  them;  but  Duryodhana  rose  up  and 

smiled  contemptuously,  and  left  the  assembly  without  speak-  ma- 

ing  one  word,  and  Bhlshma  returned  in  great  indignation  to 

his  own  house. 

The  foregoing  simple  tradition  calls  for  little  tween  the" rescue 

P # # _ ...  . °f  Duryodhana 

remark,  but  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  noticing  its  curious  v^tandPthea’ 
resemblance  to  a corresponding  incident  in  the  Yudhfshtliira, 

T ...  . to  the  rescue  of 

It  Will  be  rot  by  Abra- 
ham, and  the 

remembered  that  when  Lot  had  been  carried  away  andwfne^634 


patriarchal  period  of  Hebrew  history. 
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2nd,  The  Yaish- 
nava  sacrifice 
performed  by 
Duryodhana. 


Jealous  desireof 
Duryodhana  to 
perform  a Raja- 
suya. 


Disqualified 
whilst  the  Ma- 
Mrajaand  Yud- 
hishthira  are 
alive. 


Prepares  to 
perform  aVaish- 
nava  sacrifice. 


His  brother 
Duhs&sana  in- 
sultingly invites 
the  Pdndavas  to 
the  sacrifice. 


Mild  answer  of 
Y udhishthira. 


Wrathful  reply 
of  Bhima. 


prisoner  by  the  Assyrians,  he  was  rescued  by 
Abraham  and  his  armed  servants,  and  the  victory 
was  celebrated  by  a feast  of  bread  and  wine.  This 
similarity,  however,  by  no  means  implies  that  the 
two  narratives  refer  to  the  same  event,  but  simply 
that  such  little  victories  followed  by  a feast  were  a 
characteristic  of  the  patriarchal  period. 

The  second  incident  of  the  exile,  namely,  the 
Vaishnava  sacrifice  performed  by  Duryodhana,  may 
now  be  related  as  follows : — I / ysi. 

After  these  things.  Raja  Duryodhana  resolved  to  cele- 
brate a Rajasuya,  that  should  surpass  the  Rajasuya  of  his 
cousin  Yudhishthira ; and  he  called  to  his  priest  and  said  : — 
“ Let  all  things  be  got  ready  for  a Rajasuya  sacrifice.” 
Then  the  priest  answered  : — “ 0 Duryodhana,  you  cannot 
perform  a Rajasuya  whilst  the  Maharaja  is  still  alive,  and 
whilst  your  enemy  Yudhishthira  is  also  alive  ; but  you  may 
perform  a Vaishnava  sacrifice,  and  all  the  Rajas  who  are 
your  vassals  may  attend  it ; and  this  sacrifice  is  as  great  as 
a Rajasuya.”  And  Duryodhana  said  : — “ Be  it  so  ! ” So 
all  things  were  made  ready  for  a Vaishnava  sacrifice;  and 
messengers  were  sent  to  summon  all  the  Chieftains  belong- 
ing to  the  Raj  that  they  should  attend  the  sacrifice. 

Now  whilst  the  messengers  were  going  their  rounds,  it 
came  into  the  heart  of  Duhsasana,  the  brother  of  Duryod- 
hana, to  send  a messenger  to  Yudhishthira,  to  invite  the 
Pandavas  to  bo  present  likewise  ; and  the  man  went  his 
way  and  delivered  the  message  to  his  brethren.  Then 
Yudhishthira,  ever  mild  and  dignified,  thus  made  reply  : — 
“ Such  a sacrifice  as  Raja  Duryodhana  is  about  to  perform 
must  rodound  to  the  exaltation  of  tho  whole  house  of  Bhd- 
rata ; but  I and  my  brethren  cannot  attend  until  the  yoars 
of  our  exile  be  accomplished.”  But  Bhima  was  very  wroth, 
and  he  cried  out  to  the  messenger : — “ Go  and  tell  Raja 
Duryodhana,  that  when  tho  thirteen  years  are  over,  Raja 
Yudhishthira  will  kindle  such  a sacrifice  with  his  weapons 
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as  will  burn  up  all  the  sons  of  Dhritardshtra.” 1 These  history  op 
messages  were  duly  delivered  to  Raja  Duryodhana,  but  ho  j,AIiT  u‘ 
answered  not  a word. 

After  this  Raia  Duryodhana  performed  the  Vaishnava  Duryodhana 

J J 1 . . perforins  the 

sacrifice  without  the  city,  and  distributed  much  provisions,  Vsisimava  sa- 

and  many  dresses,  and  rich  gifts;  and  all  those  who  were 

his  friends  said  that  no  one  had  ever  before  performed  so  Divers  opinions 

. of  his  friends 

great  a sacrifice,  whilst  those  who  were  his  enemies  said  and  enemies, 
that  the  sacrifice  was  not  worth  one-sixteenth  of  the 
Raiasuya  of  Yudliishthira.  And  Duryodhana  returned  to  Returns  to  his 

J J ’ . , palace  in  a great 

his  own  house  in  great  state,  while  the  eulogists  and  procession, 
story-tellers  went  before  him  and  opened  their  mouths  in 
his  praise,  and  celebrated  the  deeds  of  his  fathers ; and  all 
the  people  came  out  in  great  multitudes,  and  scattered 
flowers  and  parched  grain  along  the  road  before  him.  And  Congratulations 
Kama  said  to  Duryodhana  : — “ By  the  auspicious  force  of 
your  great  destiny  you  have  brought  this  sacrifice  to  an 
end ; and  when  by  your  fortunate  power  you  shall  have 
slain  the  Pandavas,  and  shall  perform  the  Rajasuya,  I too 
will  be  present  and  pay  you  homage.”  Duryodhana  an- 
swered : — “When  I have  slain  the  Pandavas,  I will  certainly 
perform  the  Rajasuya,  and  you  shall  be  there  to  do  me 
reverence.”  Then  Kama  vowed  a vow,  saying  : — “ I will  t0 

neither  wash  my  feet,  nor  eat  venison,  and  I will  say  nay  to  u /r. y 0 
every  one  who  asks  me  for  a favour,  until  I have  slain 
Arjuna.”  And  the  spies  of  the  Pandavas  carried  intelli- 
gence of  all  that  occurred  to  Raja  Yudhishthira;  and  when 

Yudliishthira  heard  that  Kama  had  bound  himself  by  a Sorrow  of  Yud- 
...  hishthira. 

vow  to  slay  Ai^una,  he  was  very  sorrowful,  tor  he  knew  that 
the  day  would  come  when  there  would  be  a great  battle 
between  Arjuna  and  Kama. 

The  foregoing  tradition  of  the  Vaishnava  sacri-  Review  of  the 

~ ~ tradition  of  the 

fice  that  was  performed  by  Duryodhana  throws  a 

1 William  the  Norman  is  said  to  have  uttered  a similar  rough  threat  to  that 
of  Bhima.  William  was  very  corpulent  and  confined  to  his  chamber.  The  French 
King  remarked  that  his  English  brother  was  a long  time  lying  in.  William  re- 
torted that  there  should  be  no  lack  of  tapers  at  his  churching,  and  he  kept  his 
word  by  ravaging  France  with  fire  and  sword. 
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history  of  clearer  light  upon  the  institution  known  as  the 

INDIA.  0 A 

paet  ii.  Rajasuya,  inasmuch  as  it  confirms  the  view  that  a 
Rajasuya  was  emphatically  an  assertion  of  sove- 
Reasons  why  reignty.  Duryodhana  could  not  assert  his  sove- 

Duryodliana  . . . . . . 

funnlaRa!asruva  reignty  because  his  lather  was  still  living,  and  be- 
haJ done!hthira  cause  his  enemy  and  rival,  Yudhishthira,  was  alive 
also.  Yudhishthira,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  in 
a condition  to  perform  a Rajasuya,  because  he  had 
established  an  independent  Raj  at  Indra-prastha, 
and  had  succeeded  in  conquering  all  who  had  op- 
posed him.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  say  in  what 
respect  the  Vaishnava  sacrifice  differed  from  the 
Doubts  respect-  Raiasuya.  The  worship  of  Vishnu  appears  indeed 

mg  the  Vaishna-  u J 1 

va  sacrifice.  to  have  been  of  a comparatively  modem  origin,  and 
to  have  belonged  to  a period  posterior  to  the  age  of 
animal  sacrifices.  Under  such  circumstances,  whilst 
the  fact  may  be  admitted  that  Duryodhana  per- 
formed a sacrifice,  the  statement  that  it  was  a Vaish- 
nava sacrifice  may  be  regarded  as  a later  interpola- 
tion. 

srd.  Yudhish-  The  third  incident  of  the  exile,  namel3r,  Yud- 

thira’s  dream.  . .....  “ r 

hishtlnra  s dream,  is  mythical  in  its  present  form, 
but  still  is  evidently  founded  on  authentic  fact.  The 
Pdndavas  prepared  to  move  to  another  forest,  ap- 
parently because  the  game  had  become  scarce  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  encampment ; and  this  simple 
Apparently  a incident  has  been  converted  into  a significant  parable 

Buddhistic  par-  l 

al,lc-  which  bears  traces  of  a Buddhistic  origin.  The 

parable  is  as  follows : — / / 

Legend  of  the  Now  it  so  happened  that  Yudhishthira  dreamed  a dream, 
and  in  his  dream  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest  came  to  him 
The  animals  of  weeping  and  trembling  with  fear,  and  they  said  to  him  : — 
piore  Yudhish-  “We  are  the  very  few  animals  that  have  escaped  your  hands, 
and  we  therefore  pray  you  to  remove  to  another  place  that  we 
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ourselves  may  bo  relieved  from  the  terror  of  our  lives,  and  history  of 
may  multiply  again  as  before. ” And  Y udhishthira  was  moved  YihtYi. 

with  sorrow,  and  when  ho  awoke  ho  told  his  dream  to  his 

o The  Pflndavna 

brothren  how  that  the  animals  had  implored  Ins  mercy,  so  move  to  the 

, . forest  of  Kfuna. 

tho  Pandavas  went  away  with  their  wife  Draupadi  and  priest 
Dhaumya,  and  dwelt  in  the  forest  of  Kama,  and  took  up 
their  abode  in  a hut,  which  was  given  to  them  by  a holy 
Rishi  who  dwelt  in  that  quarter. 

The  fourth  incident  in  the  twelve  years’  exile,  4th.  The  attempt 

•'  . of  Jayadratha  to 

namely,  Jayadratha’s  attempt  to  carry  off  Draupadi,  carry  °ff  Dm, - 
throws  a strange  light  upon  the  old  jungle  life, 
which  many  Kshatriya  heroes  appear  to  have  occa- 
sionally led  in  days  of  yore.  The  tradition  may  be 
related  as  follows : — 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  one  day  the  Pandavas  went  out  Jayadratha, 

r J , Raja  of  Smdhii, 

to  hunt  in  the  forest,  and  they  left  their  wife  Draupadi,  with  visits  Draupadi 
her  own  consent,  in  charge  of  the  priest  Dhaumya.  And  it ,ler  husbands, 
happened  that  Jayadratha,  the  Raja  of  Sindhu,  was  going  on 
that  day  with  a great  train  to  Chedipur  to  celebrate  his  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  the  Raja  of  that  city;  and  he  passed  Falls  in  love 
by  the  hut,  and  saw  Draupadi  standing  against  a tree,  and  he  "lth  DraupatU' 
was  stricken  with  her  beauty;  and  be  said  iu  his  heart : — “ If 
this  beautiful  damsel  he  not  already  married  I will  go  no  fur- 
ther, but  will  espouse  her.”  And  he  sent  a Chieftain  who  was  gends  a chief, 
with  him  to  go  and  inquire  her  name  and  lineage ; and  the  {“"name  and0 
Chieftain  alighted  from  his  chariot  and  went  to  Draupadi,  and  hneagc' 
inquired  who  she  was,  and  told  her  his  own  name,  and  the  conversation 
name  of  Jayadratha,  and  also  the  names  of  the  other  Chieftains  chieftain  and 
who  were  with  them.  Now  when  Draupadi  saw  that  a strange 
man  was  coming  towards  her,  she  left  the  tree,  and  drew  her 
veil  around  her  ; but  when  the  Chieftain  had  finished  speak- 
ing, she  came  forward  and  said : — “As  there  is  neither  man 
nor  woman  near,  I must  myself  answer  your  questions  : But 
I know  who  you  are ; your  father  is  Raja  of  Saurashtra,  and 
Jayadratha  is  my  kinsman,  for  he  has  married  Duhsala,  who 
is  the  daughter  of  Maharaja  Dhritarashtra  : I am  Draupadi,  Draupadi’s  prof- 

the  daughter  of  Raja  Drupada,  and  the  wife  of  the  five  tics. 
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Jayadratha  en- 
ters the  hut. 


His  wicked  pro- 
posals to  Drau- 
padi. 


Rape  of  Drau- 
padi. 


Her  curses  and 
threats. 


Jayadratha  car- 
ries away  Drau- 
padi  in  his 
chariot  by  main 
force. 


Laws  of  the 
Ksliatriyas  con- 
cerning the  car- 
rying away  of 
women. 


Rajas  of  Iudra-prastha : My  liusbands  liave  gone  out  to  liunt 
in  the  forest,  hut  they  will  soon  return  : Alight,  therefore, 
all  of  you,  for  Raja  Yudhishthira  will  be  gladdened  at  your 
coming,  and  will  prepare  a feast  for  you.”  So  the  man 
went  and  told  Raja  Jayadratha  all  that  she  had  said;  and 
Jayadratha  got  down  from  his  chariot,  he  and  six  Chieftains 
who  were  with  him,  and  entered  the  house  like  a jackal 
entering  a pagoda.  And  Jayadratha  asked  Draupadi  if  all 
was  well  with  her  and  her  husbands ; and  she  replied  that 
all  was  well.  And  Draupadi  desired  that  he  would  take 
a seat,  and  she  offered  to  bring  water  to  wash  his  feet,  say- 
ing:— “The  Pandavas  will  soon  return  with  plenty  of  venison, 
and  Raja  Yudhishthira  will  rejoice  to  make  you  welcome.” 
Then  Raja  Jayadratha  said  to  her : — “ Put  yourself  to  no 
trouble  on  my  account,  but  get  you  into  my  chariot,  that  we 
may  be  happy  together : The  Pandavas  have  lost  their  Raj, 
and  have  become  vagabonds  in  the  jungle ; so  do  not  waste 
your  attentions  upon  such  husbands  as  these,  but  leave  them 
to  themselves  and  come  with  me,  and  I will  make  you  my 
Rani.”  Then  Draupadi  knit  her  brow  and  arose  in  anger, 
and  said  : — “ Get  you  gone  to  your  own  land,  for  my  hus- 
bands are  Rajas  of  great  renown,  as  deadly  as  serpents,  and 
as  powerful  as  Indra.  Would  you  attack  a wild  elephant 
with  a staff,  or  arouse  a sleeping  lion  with  a switch  ? Would 
you  kick  a tiger  with  your  foot,  or  stroke  a venomous  ser- 
pent with  your  toes  ? Yet  such  will  my  husbands  be  unto 
you,  unless  you  depart  with  all  speed  to  your  own  home.” 
Then  Raja  Jayadratha  tried  to  soothe  her,  but  she  heeded  not 
his  words,  but  poured  forth  curses  upon  him,  and  threatened 
him  with  the  arrow  of  Arjuna,  and  the  mace  of  Billina,  and 
the  wrath  of  all  her  husbands.  And  the  Raja  put  forth  his 
hand,  and  took  hold  of  her  garment ; and  she  struck  him 
with  her  fist  and  knocked  him  down.  Then  the  Raja  arose 
and  seized  her  with  all  his  strength,  and  placed  her  in  his 
chariot,  while  she  shrieked  and  cried  out  to  the  priest 
Dhaumya  for  help  and  succour.  And  Dhaumya  came 
out  and  said  : — “ 0 Jayadratha,  you  are  breaking  the  good 
old  laws  of  tho  Kshatriyas,  for  by  those  laws  you  cannot  take 
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away  this  woman  until  you  have  vanquished  all  her  hus-  history  of 
bands.”  But  the  Raja  heeded  not  his  words,  but  placed  p^lxii 
Draupadi  in  his  own  chariot,  and  drove  away,  and  the  old 
priest  followed  after  him  weeping  and  lamenting. 

All  this  while  the  Paudavas  had  been  hunting  in  the 
forest,  but  Yudhishthira  had  seen  many  evil  omens,  aud 
before  the  day  was  half  spent,  he  persuaded  his  brethren  to 
return.  Now  as  they  approached  the  hut  they  did  not  see  The  PAmiavas 

-r-.  ,,  , i liiii  i-i  . . , . , return  to  their 

Draupadi,  but  they  beheld  her  little  maid  lying  upon  the  hut  and  learn 
ground  and  weeping  violently;  and  the  maid  told  them  how  currcd. 

Raja  Jayadratha  had  carried  away  Draupadi,  like  a dog  who 
has  seized  the  sacrificial  meat,  and  she  pointed  out  the  way 
he  had  srone.  and  the  marks  of  his  chariot-wheels.  Then  the  Pursuit  of  Jaya- 
Paudavas  set  off  in  hot  haste,  and  soon  approached  their 
enemy,  and  so  discharged  their  arrows  that  many  of  the 
Chieftains  were  killed.  And  the  heart  of  Jayadratha  was  jayadratha 
filled  with  dismay,  and  ho  set  down  Draupadi  from  his  padfanTsee^" 
chariot,  and  drove  with  all  speed  to  a thicket  which  was  ot!>cai,L' 
hard  by.  Then  Bhima  said  to  Yudhishthira  : — “ Go  home 
now  with  Draupadi,  and  with  our  brothers,  Nakula  and 
Sahadeva  : As  for  me,  though  Jayadratha  fled  to  the  caves 
beneath  the  earth,  and  had  Indra  himself  for  his  charioteer, 
he  should  not  escape  my  hands.”  Yudhishthira  replied  : — 

“ 0 my  brother,  Jayadratha  has  been  very  wicked,  but  he  Yudhishthira’s 
has  married  the  sister  of  Duryodhana,  and  we  may  not  kill cltmeULy- 
our  kinsman.”  But  Draupadi  was  mad  with  anger  at  these  Wrath  of  Drau- 
words,  and  cried  in  a loud  voice  to  Bhima  and  Arjuna  : — 

“ If  you  have  any  regard  for  me  you  will  slay  this  J ayadra- 

tha  : He  is  the  worst  of  Rajas  and  the  vilest  of  men  : The 

most  exalted  of  all  the  ancient  sages  has  said  that  the  man 

who  carries  off  the  wife  of  another  in  times  of  peace  must 

be  pursued  and  put  to  death,  even  though  he  desist  from  his 

wicked  purpose.”  Draupadi  then  returned  to  the  hut.  Return  of  Yud- 

accompanied  by  Yudhishthira  and  Nakula  and  Sahadeva.  Draupadi. 

When  Bhima  and  Arjuna  heard  the  words  of  Draupadi, 
their  wTath  was  kindled  greatly  against  Jayadratha,  and 
they  pursued  him  hotly,  and  taunted  him  with  his  prowess 
in  running  away  with  their  wife,  and  called  upon  him  to  turn 
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Hhirna  dr  airs 
Jayadratha 
from  his  chariot 
and  makes  him 
a slave. 


Humiliating 
submission  of 
Jayadratha. 


Praupadi  orders 
his  release. 


Review  of  the 
tradition  of 
Jayadratha  car- 
rying away 
Praupadi. 


Jayadratha  al- 
ready married  tc 
Puhsalk, 
daughter  of 
Maharaja  Dliri- 
tardshtra. 


Laws  of  the 
Kshatriyas  re- 
specting the 
carrying  away 
of  women. 


and  fight  them  ; but  he  was  sore  afraid,  and  would  not  turn 
lest  they  should  slay  him.  Then  Bhima  ran  swiftly  after 
him,  and  caught  him  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  dragged 
him  from  his  chariot  to  the  ground,  and  kicked  and  beat 
him  until  his  reason  had  almost  left  him,  but  Arjuna  bade 
his  brother  to  remember  the  words  of  Yudhishthira  and  to 
spare  the  life  of  his  kinsman.  So  Bhima  cut  off  all  the  hair 
of  Jayadratha’ s head  excepting  five  locks,  and  agreed  to  spare 
his  life  on  the  condition  that  he  went  into  the  assembly  of 
the  Pandavas,  and  acknowledged  himself  to  be  their  slave. 
So  Jayadratha  yielded,  and  Bhima  led  him  to  the  hut,  and 
brought  him  into  the  presence  of  Yudhishthira,  and  his  mind 
was  well  nigh  gone.  And  when  Yudhishthira  saw  his  con- 
dition he  ordered  Bhima  to  release  him ; but  Bhima  refused 
unless  commanded  by  Draupadi,  because  Jayadratha  had 
become  the  slave  of  the  Pandavas.  Draupadi  then  came  up, 
and  said: — “As  Jayadratha  is  become  a slave  by  token  of 
his  five  locks,  I pray  you  to  release  him.”  So  Bhima 
released  him,  and  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Yudhish- 
thira; and  Yudhishthira  bade  him  depart;  and  he  hung 
down  his  head  with  shame  and  said  not  a word,  but  went  his 
way  much  abashed  to  his  own  country. 

The  foregoing  tradition  of  the  attempt  of  Jaya- 
dratha to  carry  away  Draupadi  bears  every  impress 
of  being  authentic,  but  yet  presents  a few  diffi- 
culties which  seem  to  demand  notice.  The  curious 
coincidence  that  Jayadratha  should  have  made  the 
attempt  whilst  on  his  way  to  marry  another  lady  is 
perhaps  sufficiently  explained  in  the  narrative,  but 
it  does  seem  remarkable  that  lie  should  have  been 
already  married  to  Duhsald;  and  it  will  appear 
hereafter  that  Duhsala  was  still  living.  But  perhaps 
the  most  important  point  of  the  tradition  is  the  de- 
finition of  the  law  of  the  Kshatriyas  in  such  cases, 
to  which  both  Draupadi  and  the  priest  Dhaumya 
seem  to  have  appealed.  According  to  Draupadi,  the 
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man  who  carried  off  the  wife  of  another  in  time  of  history  of 
peace  was  to  be  pursued  to  the  death.  According  pAhtii. 
to  Dhaumya,  no  man  could  rightfully  carry  away 
the  wife  of  another  unless  he  had  first  vanquished 
her  husband  or  husbands.  This  subject  however 
has  already  been  discussed  in  a previous  chapter, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the 
points  raised. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
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SECOND  EXILE  OF  THE  PANDAVAS — TIIE  THIRTEENTH 
YEAR  IN  A CITY. 

Shortly  after  the  attempt  of  Jayadratha  to  carry 
away  Draupadi,  the  period  of  twelve  years’  exile  in 
the  jungle  is  said  to  have  drawn  towards  a close. 
Accordingly  the  P/mdavas  sent  their  priest,  Dhaum- 
ya,  to  reside  in  the  city  of  their  father-in-law,  Raja 
Drupada;  whilst  they  and  their  joint  wife  Draupadi 
prepared  to  dwell  in  some  foreign  city,  so  perfectly 
disguised  that  the  Kauravas  should  be  unable  to 
discover  their  place  of  concealment.  The  romantic 
character  of  the  last  stipulation,  and  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  a residence  in  a foreign  city  with  the 
ancient  condition  of  the  Kshatriyas  as  Aryan  set- 
tlers from  a distant  country,  are  sufficient  to  excite 
suspicions  of  the  story,  or  at  any  rate  of  such  por- 
tions of  the  story  as  refer  to  the  Pandavas.  More- 
over the  disguises  assumed  by  the  Piindavas  and 
their  joint  wife  appear  to  be  highly  improbable, 
whilst  that  of  Arjuna  is  simply  impossible.  Then, 
again,  the  descriptions  of  battles  are  wild  myths,  in 
which  armies  are  defeated  by  single-handed  heroes, 
whilst  one  army  falls  down  insensible  at  the  mere 
sound  of  a war  shell.  At  the  same  time,  the  main 
incident,  which  refers  to  an  amour  between  a 
mighty  warrior  and  the  waiting-maid  of  a Ranf, 
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appears  to  be  a relic  of  an  ancient  and  authentic  tra-  history  of 
dition,  altogether  differing  both  in  civilization  and  paht  ii. 
religion  from  the  traditionary  history  of  the  house  of  Widedi)Torenoe 
Bh&rata.  It  belongs  to  a period  long  anterior  to  tradition  or  the 

0 . A 0 . amour,  and  the 

the  rise  of  Brahmanical  ascendancy,  but  comprises  {^eo? Bh&-he 
graphic  pictures  of  the  palace  life  of  Hindu  Rajas,  rata- 
in  an  age  when  young  Princes  were  brought  up  with 
the  women,  and  when  eunuchs  taught  music  and 
dancing  to  the  young  damsels  in  the  zenana.  Again, 
the  story  of  the  amour  turns  upon  a dread  of  ghosts, 
which  finds  no  expression  in  the  traditions  of  the 
house  of  Bh&rata:  and  it  is  especially  remarkable  uiffcrenceinthe 
that  the  Gandharvas,  who  are  generally  represented  Ga"d,iarvas- 
as  a Hill  tribe  with  whom  the  Kshatriyas  at  Ilas- 
tin&pur  were  frequently  at  war,  are  introduced  in 
the  story  as  invisible  demons,  prone  to  love  af- 
fairs with  mortal  women,  and  capable  of  wreaking 
their  supernatural  wrath  upon  mortal  rivals.  Ac-  ^onSorthtptarS' 
cordingly  an  attempt  will  be  made  hereafter  to  amo0ur,0fromtiie 
separate  the  more  authentic  tradition,  which  refers  ventures  of  the 

1 _ . Pandavas  dur- 

to  the  amour,  from  the  more  improbable  details 
which  refer  to  the  Pdndavas.  But  in  the  first  in- 
stance it  seems  necessary  to  reproduce  the  entire 
legend  of  the  thirteenth  year,  as  it  appears  in  the 
Mahd  Bhdrata,  and  which  may  now  be  related  with- 
out any  further  introduction,  as  follows  : — 


Now  according  to  the  rule  of  their  exile  it  had  been  Fiction  of  the 
agreed  that  when  the  Pandavas  had  accomplished  twelve  "r  U'  J a 
years  of  wanderings  in  the  jungle,  they  should  take  up  their 
abode  in  any  city  they  might  choose,  and  remain  there  for 
a single  year : and  if  during:  that  year  the  Kauravas  failed  stipulation  as 

# ° J 0 J . regards  dis- 

to  discover  them,  they  were  to  be  restored  to  their  Raj,  but  suise- 
if  the  Kauravas  discovered  their  disguise,  they  were  to  go 
for  another  twelve  years  into  the  jungle,  and  a thirteenth 
year  in  disguise,  as  before.  Accordingly  the  Pandavas  took 
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counsel  together,  and  especially  with  Arjuna,  for  he  had 
visited  many  cities  when  he  had  gone  into  exile  on  account 
of  Draupadi ; and  they  resolved  to  go  to  the  city  of  Raja 
Virata,  and  to  enter  into  the  service  of  that  Raja.  And  as 
they  came  near  the  city,  they  proceeded  to  the  spot  where 
the  people  of  that  place  were  accustomed  to  burn  their 
dead;  and  there  they  laid  aside  their  weapons  and  their 
garments,  and  disguised  themselves ; and  they  hid  their 
weapons  and  their  old  garments  in  the  branches  of  a tree, 
and  they  took  a dead  body  which  they  found  in  that  place, 
and  hung  it  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  cried  out  with  a 
loud  voice  : — “ This  is  the  dead  body  of  our  mother,  and  it  is 
to  remain  here  for  a whole  year,  after  which  we  will  take  it 
down  and  burn  it.”  So  it  was  rumoured  abroad  throughout 
that  country  that  a party  of  travellers  had  hung  the  dead 
body  of  their  mother  on  the  trunk  of  that  tree,  and  would 
not  return  until  a year  had  expired ; and  no  man  would  go 
near  the  tree  lest  he  should  in  any  way  offend  the  ghost  of 
the  dead  mother  of  the  strange  men. 

After  this  the  Pandavas  and  Draupadi  took  other  names,1 
so  that  neither  Raja  Virata,  nor  the  people  of  the  city, 
should  discover  who  they  were ; and  they  then  went  toge- 
ther to  the  gate  of  the  palace,  where  the  Raja  and  his  Chief- 
tains were  sitting  in  Council.  And  Yudhishthira  was  the 
first  to  enter  the  assembly,  and  when  those  who  were  pre- 
sent saw  him,  they  were  amazed  at  his  grace  and  majesty ; 
and  the  Raja  seeing  that  he  was  a stranger,  asked  him  the 
reason  of  his  coming.  Yudhishthira  answered: — “I  am  a 
man  who  has  met  with  nothing  but  danger  and  calamity, 
and  having  heard  many  praises  of  your  benevolent  qualities, 
I have  come  to  put  myself  under  your  protection  that  I may 
be  relieved  of  my  distress.”  The  Raja  then  asked  his  cou- 

1 Throughout  this  portion  of  the  narrative  in  the  Mah&  Bharata  the  new  names 
are  employed  so  long  as  the  Pandavas  continued  in  their  disguise.  But  as  these 
new  names  would  only  confuse  the  European  reader,  they  are  omitted  from  the 
text,  and  the  old  names  preserved  throughout  the  story.  The  order  in  which  each 
of  the  Pandavas  presented  himself  to  the  assembly  has  been  slightly  modified,  as  it 
is  more  convenient  to  represent  them  as  entering  the  Hall  in  the  order  of  their  re- 
spective ages. 
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dition  and  descent;  and  he  replied  : — “ I am  a Brdhman,  and  history  of 
for  souio  time  I was  a retainer  of  Raja  Yudliishtliira,  and  his  i»abt  ii. 
private  companion,  and  I taught  him  the  wholo  art  of  yUdhUhthira 
throwing  dice.”  The  Raja  then  said  : — “ You  have  come  at  a p"fv^tocora“ 
favourable  moment,  for  I am  in  want  of  an  instructor  in  the  E^ger ^‘dice- 
mystery  of  play,  that  I may  defeat  the  tricks  of  artful  gam-  l^ta* to  K'1J  l 
biers ; and  I will  show  you  the  same  favour  and  patronage 
as  were  shown  to  you  by  Raja  Yudliishtliira.”  When  tho 
Raja  had  engaged  him,  tho  giant  Bhima  entered  tho  assem- 
bly, clothed  in  black  garments  like  a cook,  and  having  an 
iron  ladle  in  one  hand,  and  a rusty  scimctar  in  the  other; 
and  all  present  were  struck  with  his  strange  appearance,  and 
cried  out : — “What  wonderful  giant  is  this  ?”  Then  the  Raja 
asked  him  who  he  was,  and  Bhima  replied  : — “ I was  cook  to 
Raja  Yudliishtliira,  and  I understand  tho  whole  art  of  cook- 
ery, and  I know  the  whole  science  of  war,  and  my  strength 
is  such  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  you  to  find  a man  who 
could  cope  with  me.”  Then  the  Raja  said  : — “ You  have  in  Bbinm  pupped 

r ° as  head  cook. 

your  countenance  all  the  marks  of  command  and  sovereignty, 

but  as  it  is  your  own  proposal,  I make  you  the  head  of  the 

cooks  in  my  palace,  so  that  the  fear  of  your  strength  may 

keep  all  other  cooks  from  wasting  or  thieving  the  victuals.” 

Arjuna  then  came  forward  dressed  as  a eunuch,  with  ear-  Arjuna  engaged 
• ■ 1 • -i  , 1 , , . . as  a eunuch  to 

ring's  in  his  ears,  and  a woman  s necklace  round  his  neck,  teach  music  and 

dancing. 

and  a woman’s  bracelets  upon  his  wrists ; and  he  also  wore 
a woman’s  vest  to  hide  the  scars  which  had  been  made  upon 
his  shoulder  by  his  bow-string.  And  he  said  that  he  could 
sing,  and  also  play  upon  musical  instruments,  and  that  ho  v 1 
likewise  understood  dancing,  and  that  he  was  well  qualified 
to  teach  all  those  arts  to  ladies ; so  the  Raja  engaged  him 
to  perfect  his  daughter  in  the  practice  of  music  and  dancing. 

After  this  Nakula  and  Sahadeva  entered  the  assembly,  and  Nakuiacngaged 
the  Raja  engaged  Nakula  to  be  master  of  his  horse,  and  of  the 

Sahadeva  to  be  master  of  his  cattle ; and  as  Sahadeva  had  Sahadeva  en- 

. gaged  as  master 

learnt  the  whole  science  ot  astronomy  from  his  tutor  Drona,  of  the  cattle 

“ and  caster  of 

lie  was  also  engaged  to  cast  nativities  and  tell  fortunes.  nativities. 

Meanwhile  the  Rani  had  seen  Draupadi  from  the  terrace  Draupadi  enters 
of  her  apartments,  and  had  sent  for  her ; and  Draupadi  the  Rani. 
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presented  herself  to  the  Raja’s  wife,  dressed  in  mean  attire, 
with  her  hair  untied  according  to  her  vow,  but  twisted  into 
one  string,  like  the  tail  of  a serpent ; and  the  women  of 
the  Raja  were  much  pleased  with  her  appearance,  and  they 
gathered  around  her,  and  the  Rani  asked  her  who  she  was. 
Draupadi  answered  : — “ I am  a maid- servant,  and  ready  to 
serve  any  one  who  will  employ  me  ; and  I have  been  servant 
to  the  wife  of  Krishna,  and  afterwards  was  servant  to  Drau- 
padi, the  wife  of  the  Pandavas,  who  was  very  fond  of  me, 
and  used  to  call  me  her  dearest  friend.”  The  Rani  said  : — 
“ You  do  not  look  like  a servant,  but  rather  like  the  wife 
of  a Raja ; and  you  are  far  too  beautiful  for  me,  for  if  I 
were  to  take  you  into  my  service,  and  the  Raja  should  see 
you,  he  will  never  look  on  me  any  more ; so  I will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  you.”  Draupadi  replied  : — “ Have  no 
fear  of  me  on  account  of  the  Raja,  for  five  Gandharvas  keep 
constant  watch  over  me ; and  if  any  one  looks  at  me  with 
an  eye  of  desire,  those  Gandharvas  will  speedily  put  him 
to  death  : I can  do  every  kind  of  service,  but  I will  not 
wash  the  feet  of  any  one,  nor  will  I eat  the  victuals  which 
any  one  may  leave  after  a meal.”  So  the  Rani  said  : — 
“ Since  this  is  the  case,  I will  take  you  into  my  service.” 
And  she  engaged  her. 

And  the  five  brethren  and  their  wife  Draupadi  dwelt 
many  days  in  great  comfort  and  tranquillity  of  mind  in  the 
palace  of  Raja  Virata,  and  they  found  much  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Raja  and  the  Rani.  And  many  Chieftains  came 
to  Yudhishthira,  and  engaged  him  to  play,  and  he  played 
with  them,  and  won  much  money;  and  ho  carried  all  that 
he  had  won  and  laid  it  before  Raja  Virata,  but  the  Raja 
gave  it  to  him  back  again.  And  Yudhishthira  divided  the 
money  into  six  portions,  one  portion  for  himself,  and  one 
for  each  of  his  brothers,  and  ho  himself  kept  Draupadi’s 
portion.  And  all  the  presents  that  any  one  of  the  other 
brethren  received,  ho  carried  to  his  elder  brother  Yudhish- 
thira, and  Yudhishthira  divided  it  in  like  manner. 

Now  when  three  months  had  passed  away.  Raja  Virata 
held  a great  festival ; and  all  the  fighting  men  and  wrestlers. 
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and  other  athletes,  came  in  great  numbers  from  all  the  history  of 
countries  round  about  to  exhibit  their  strength  and  skill  pART  n. 
before  the  Raja.  And  when  tlio  day  of  the  festival  had  Assoml)liliK  of 
come,  a mighty  multitude  were  assembled  from  all  the  cities,  piiKULu  and 
and  the  ltaja  was  thcro  and  all  his  Chieftains ; and  when-  Exhibitions  of 
ever  ouo  man  overcame  another,  the  multitude  shouted  wrestiingbefore 
aloud,  and  the  Raja  gavo  great  gifts  to  tlie  victor.  JNow  guperiority  „r 
one  among  the  wrestlers,  named  Jimuta,  had  come  from  a foreigner!1 
far  country,  and  he  put  all  the  rest  to  shame ; for  every 
man  who  stood  up  against  him  was  conquered,  so  that,  after 
a while,  no  man  durst  encounter  him.  Then  the  Raja  and  Trouble^of  the 
his  Chieftains  were  sorely  troubled  that  they  had  no  wrestler  “rr^,^Mcoul(, 
in  the  Raj  who  could  overthrow  Jimuta;  and  the  Raja  called  j-"^nu 
out  in  the  assembly  to  know  if  there  was  any  man  who 
would  fight  Jimuta,  but  no  man  gave  reply.  Now  after  a The  Raja  sends 
while  the  Raja  said: — “I  have  a warrior  in  my  kitchen,  whom 
I took  into  my  service  to  be  the  head  of  all  ray  cooks ; and 
he  boasted  very  much  of  his  great  strength  and  exceeding 
valour  : Perchance  he  may  bo  able  to  fight  against  this 
foreign  wrestler.”  So  the  Raja  sent  for  Bhiina.  And  Bhima  outers 

° J the  presence, 

Bliima  came  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  entered  the  presence  but  declines  t0 

_ 1 light  Jimuta  tin- 

of  the  Raja,  and  said: — “lam  famished  with  hunger,  and  tdjie  jias  satis- 

until  I have  eaten  I cannot  wrestle  with  this  man  Jimuta.” 

So  the  Raja  ordered  that  he  should  have  as  much  victuals 
as  he  could  eat,  and  the  servants  brought  him  heaps  of  pro-  Bhtma  devours 
visions,  such  as  would  have  sufficed  for  a great  company;  T^nuty °f pro- 
but  Bhhna  fell  to  and  devoured  them,  to  the  amazement  of 
all  who  saw  him.  And  when  Bhiina  had  finished  eating-, 
he  went  before  the  Raja,  and  the  Raja  bade  him  be  of  good 
courage.  And  Bliima  went  out  and  challenged  Jimuta  to 
battle ; and  Jimuta  came  out  in  like  manner,  and  accepted 
tlio  challenge.  Then  Bliima  and  Jimuta  fought  and  strug- 
gled  together  like  wild  elephants,  and  they  struck  one  and  Jimuta, 
another  with  their  clenched  fists;  and  all  the  other  wrest- 
lers looked  on  and  marvelled  at  their  fighting.  Now  when 
they  had  fought  for  a long  while,  and  Jimuta  was  half  spent, 

Bliima  rushed  upon  him,  and  seized  him  by  the  two  legs,  Bliima  whirls 
and  raised  him  from  the  ground;  and  he  whirled  him  by  the  legs,  and 

. ° . dashes  him 

several  times  round  his  own  head,  whilst  Jimuta  filled  the  against  the 

ground. 
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air  with  his  roaring.  At  last  Bhima  dashed  him  against 
the  ground  with  all  his  might,  and  Jimuta  at  that  instant 
gave  up  the  ghost  and  became  a dead  man. 

And  when  the  multitude  saw  that  Jimuta  had  been  slain 
by  Bhima,  they  set  up  a loud  shout  and  filled  the  air  with 
their  acclamations.  And  the  Raja  leaped  from  his  seat  in 
great  joy  that  the  foreign  wrestler  had  been  overcome  by 
one  of  his  own  servants.  And  he  bestowed  very  many  gifts 
and  commendations  upon  Bhima.  And  all  the  Chieftains 
in  like  manner  gave  many  presents  to  Bhima,  each  one 
according  to  his  rank.  And  when  it  was  night,  Bhima 
carried  all  the  gifts  he  had  received  to  his  elder  brother 
Yudhishthira,  that  they  might  be  divided  according  to 
custom. 

After  this  Raja  Virata  took  a great  liking  to  Bhima,  and 
showed  him  much  favour;  and  sometimes  he  took  Bhima 
into  the  apartments  of  his  women,  and  made  him  fight  with 
lions,  and  tigers,  and  bears,  and  Bhima  always  killed  every 
beast  with  one  blow  of  his  fist ; and  the  Raja  and  the  ladies 
wondered  at  his  prowess,  and  gave  many  gifts  to  Bhima, 
and  very  large  quantities  of  victuals,  which  he  devoured  as 
fast  as  they  were  brought  to  him.  In  like  manner  the  Raja 
very  often  called  for  Arjuna,  and  for  the  Princess  his  daugh- 
ter, and  the  other  young  damsels  of  the  Court,  who  were 
taught  by  the  new  master ; and  the  damsels  danced  and 
sang  before  the  Raja,  and  gave  him  such  delight  that  he 
gave  many  presents  to  Arjuna.  At  the  same  time  the  Raja 
was  much  pleased  with  Nakula,  for  whenever  he  went  to 
the  stables  he  found  his  horses  in  excellent  order,  and  he 
gave  rich  rewards  to  Nakula.  Sahadeva  also  received  much 
praise  and  many  gifts  from  the  Raja;  for  lie  foretold  very 
correctly  everything  before  it  happened,  whilst  the  cattle 
under  his  care  multiplied  abundantly,  and  the  cows  yielded 
threo  or  four  times  as  much  milk  as  they  had  ever  done 
before. 

Now  there  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Virata  a warrior  of  great 
might  and  valour,  named  Kichaka,  and  ho  was  brother  of 
the  Rani,  and  commanded  all  the  forces  of  the  Raja  ; and 
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all  the  affairs  of  the  Raj  woro  in  his  hands,  and  he  did  as  he 
pleased,  and  the  Raja  feared  him,  according  to  the  ancient 
saying,  that  the  brother  of  the  Rani  is  always  to  be  feared 
by  the  Raja.  And  it  came  to  pass  ono  day  that  Kichaka 
proceeded  to  the  palace,  and  entered  the  apartments  of  the 
women  to  pay  a visit  to  his  sister,  when  his  eye  fell  upon 
Draupadi,  and  he  was  stricken  with  her  beauty ; and  he 
said  within  his  heart,  I have  seen  many  lovely  women,  and 
I have  many  belonging  to  mo,  but  never  did  I behold  one  so 
beautiful  before ; and  he  asked  his  sister  who  she  was,  and 
the  Rani  told  him.  And  Kichaka  then  said  to  his  sister  : — 
“ She  is  worthy  to  be  the  mistress,  and  to  have  you  for  a 
waiting-maid  : Contrive  now,  I pray  you,  that  she  may 
come  to  my  house.”  The  Rani  replied : — “ This  woman 
says  she  has  five  Gandharvas  who  ever  keep  watch  over 
her;  and  if  any  man  speak  to  her  the  Gandharvas  will 
kill  him  : Moreover,  her  conduct  and  behaviour  are 

most  excellent : Therefore  I pray  you  to  say  nothing  to 
her.”  But  Kichaka  would  not  be  refused,  and  after  a while 
he  prevailed  with  his  sister,  and  she  promised  to  send  Drau- 
padi to  his  house.  So  Kichaka  left  his  sister  and  went  to 
Draupadi,  and  began  to  praise  her,  and  said  : — “ Never 
before  have  I beheld  so  beautiful  a woman  as  you  are; 
and  henceforth  I will  be  your  slave.”  But  Draupadi  re- 
plied : — “Do  not  speak  such  words  to  me,  for  there  are  five 
lions  who  keep  guard  over  me,  and  if  you  value  your  life 
you  will  not  come  near  me.”  And  Kichaka  laughed,  and 
went  his  way  to  his  own  house. 

A short  while  after  Kichaka  had  gone  out  of  the  palace, 
the  Rani  said  to  Draupadi : — “ I am  very  thirsty  : Take  this 
cup  to  my  brother’s  house  and  bring  it  me  back  filled  with 
wine.”  Draupadi  answered  : — “ I cannot  go  to  his  house, 
as  I observe  that  he  is  a man  wanting  in  modesty : So  I 
pray  you  to  send  another  messenger.”  But  the  Rani  would 
not,  but  put  the  cup  upon  a golden  salver,  and  placed  the 
salver  upon  the  head  of  Draupadi,  and  bade  her  carry  it  to 
Kichaka  ; and  Draupadi  went  away  weeping,  but  she  looked 
at  the  world-enlightening  Sun,  and  prayed  to  the  bright  god 
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for  succour.  And  Draupadi  carried  tlie  cup  to  tlie  liouse  of 
Kichaka,  and  when  slie  had  entered  in,  Kicliaka  ran  to  meet 
her,  and  said: — “You  are  very  welcome,  for  I,  who  have 
the  whole  Raj  at  my  command,  am  now  your  slave,  and  I 
will  give  you  all  I possess ; and  all  my  women  shall  be  your 
servants,  if  you  will  only  become  my  wife.”  Draupadi 
answered  : — “ Your  sister  sent  me  to  you  with  this  cup  : 
She  is  very  thirsty,  and  is  waiting  for  me  : Do  not  detain 
me  or  use  me  ill,  or  evil  may  befall  you.”  Kichaka  then 
took  Draupadi  by  the  right  hand,  hut  she  drew  her  hand 
back  again.  Kichaka  then  seized  her  cloth,  hut  Draupadi 
struck  him  in  the  face,  and  ran  out  of  the  house.  Then 
Draupadi  went  with  all  speed  to  the  Court  hall  of  the 
palace,  where  Raja  Virata  and  his  Chieftains  were  sitting 
in  Council;  and  she  was  weeping  very  bitterly,  and  Yud- 
hishthira  and  Bhlma  were  present  and  saw  that  she  was 
weeping,  but  they  took  no  notice  of  her.  Now  before 
Draupadi  could  speak  a word  to  the  Raja,  Kichaka  ran 
after  her,  and  followed  her  into  the  presence  of  the  Council ; 
and  he  seized  her  by  the  hair  before  them  all,  and  smote  her 
with  his  foot.  Bhlma  looked  on,  and  bit  his  lip  with  his 
teeth  till  the  blood  rushed  from  it ; but  he  could  not  interfere 
because  his  elder  brother  Yudhishthira  had  so  commanded 
him.  And  Draupadi  was  exceedingly  wroth  with  her  hus- 
bands, and  also  with  Raja  Virata;  and  she  cried  out: — “It 
is  very  unbecoming  of  the  Raja,  that  he  should  permit  a 
poor  woman  who  has  entered  his  service  to  be  kicked  before 
his  face.”  The  Raja  answered  : — “ I do  not  know  what  has 
passed  between  you  and  Kichaka  before  you  entered  my 
presence  : How  then  can  I interfere  ? ” Draupadi  then  told 
to  the  Raja  all  that  had  taken  place,  and  all  who  heard  her 
thought  that  Kichaka  had  behaved  wickedly  towards  her ; 
but  Yudhishthira,  being  fearful  lest  they  should  be  dis- 
covered, rebuked  her,  saying : — “ Why  do  you  make  your 
lamentations  before  persons  who  have  nothing  to  do  with 
you  ? You  ought  to  go  into  the  presence  of  the  Rani.”  So 
Draupadi  went  weeping  to  the  Rani,  and  told  her  what 
Kichaka  had  done,  and  the  Rani  said  that  she  would  speak 
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to  her  brother.  But  Draupadi  answered  : — “ As  you  cannot  history  of 
smite  him,  why  trouble  yourself  to  speak  ? I have  a guardian  p^'ii. 
near,  and  the  hour  is  not  far  distant  when  ho  will  avengo 
my  wrongs.” 

Now  when  the  night  had  fully  come,  and  every  one  in 
the  palace  was  asleep,  Draupadi  went  out  and  found  Bhima,  ^ai?<u’rc"d 
who  was  in  a deep  slumber.  So  she  awoke  him,  saying : — vc,,se- 
“ What  is  this  sleep  of  oblivion  in  which  you  are  indulging  ? 

Am  I not  your  wife,  upon  whom  Kichaka  has  looked  with  a 
wanton  eye,  and  do  you  not  care  for  the  affront  ? Where 
is  your  sense  of  honour  now,  and  what  will  the  world  say  if 
you  do  not  revenge  my  wrongs  ?”  Then  Bhima  rose  up  in 
a rage,  and  said  : — “ Why  is  your  countenance  changed,  and 
what  has  Kichaka  done  unto  you  ? ” Draupadi  answered  Drauimdrabit- 
“ What  would  you  have  me  say  whilst  my  heart  is  still  bleed- 
ing  from  the  insults  I have  received?  Three  times,  have  I 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  shameless  men,  and  notwithstanding  ^{^aand 
all  the  hardships  I have  endured  for  the  sake  of  my  hus- 
bands, not  one  of  them  will  protect  me  : First  you  gave  me 
up  to  the  Kauravas,  who  treated  me  as  though  I had  been 
a slave  girl  : Then  Jayadratha  carried  me  away  into  the 
jungle  : And  now  Kichaka  has  stretched  out  the  hand  of 
rudeness  against  me,  and  has  seized  me  by  the  hair  and 
smitten  me  with  his  foot  in  the  presence  of  yourself  and 
Yudhishthira,  aud  before  the  Raja  and  all  his  Council : Yet 
who  are  my  husbands  that  they  feel  no  concern  for  this  that 
I have  suffered  ? But  unless  you  punish  this  Kichaka  I will 
take  poison  : Yudhishthira,  who  was  once  a great  Raja,  has  Complains  of 

1 Till  11  l0W  0C<’U‘ 

become  a mere  servant,  and  teaches  people  how  to  gamble  : nations  of  her 

r 1 1 ° husbands  in  tho 

As  for  you,  Bhima,  who  once  had  a thousand  slave  girls  at  Court^of  Raja 
your  command,  each  as  beautiful  as  the  Rani,  I have  been 
obliged  to  see  you  fighting  lions,  tigers,  bears,  and  elephants 
for  her  amusement,  until  I have  been  so  humbled  that  I 
could  have  died  with  spite  : Then  Arjuna  has  put  on  the 
appearance  of  a female,  and  wears  a woman’s  necklace  and 
bracelets,  and  makes  sport  for  the  Raja’s  women;  whilst  Comp]aSllg 0f 
Nakula  has  settled  down  in  the  stable,  and  Sahadeva  is  ^ favourite33 
keeping  cattle  and  telling  fortunes:  Meantime  under  your  ™l“1jl^'autof 
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auspices  I have  become  the  favourite  female  servant  of  Raja 
Virata,  who  refuses  to  take  his  powdered  sandal  wood  from 
anybody  else  : And  now  what  further  vexations  must  I en- 
dure on  your  account  ? ” 

When  Draupadi  had  finished  speaking,  Bhima  turned  to 
her  and  said  : — “ When  noble  women  are  compelled  by  their 
evil  fortune  to  take  refuge  in  foreign  countries,  they  are  ever 
exposed  to  like  evils  : Was  not  Sita  carried  away  by  Ravana, 
when  she  was  wandering  in  the  jungle  with  Raja  Raina? 
When  the  Kauravas  affronted  you  at  the  gambling  match,  I 
was  desirous  of  putting  them  to  death  by  my  own  hand,  but 
I was  withheld  by  my  elder  brother  Yudhishthira  : So  again 
when  I had  resolved  to  slay  Jayadratha,  Yudhishthira  would 
not  give  his  consent,  but  permitted  him  to  go  away  alive : 
Then,  too,  when  Kichaka  insulted  you  in  the  presence  of  the 
Raja,  I would  have  punished  him  upon  the  spot,  but  Yud- 
hishthira forbade  me  : Why,  then,  do  you  thus  torment  me  ? 
I must  be  obedient  to  my  elder  brother : But  in  the  matter 
of  this  Kichaka  I will  get  you  redress  : Do  you  to-morrow 
morning  affect  to  agree  to  all  that  he  desires,  and  appoint  to 
meet  him  at  midnight  in  Arjuna’s  music  and  dancing-room ; 
and  while  he  is  waiting  there  for  you  I will  teach  him  a les- 
son that  will  most  certainly  satisfy  you.” 

When  Bhima  had  thus  promised  to  chastise  Kichaka, 
Draupadi  was  filled  with  joy,  and  agreed  to  act  according 
to  his  words ; and  when  the  night  was  over  she  returned  to 
the  apartments  of  the  women,  and  did  her  duty  as  she  was 
accustomed.  Now  it  so  happened  that  after  a while  Kichaka 
paid  another  visit  to  his  sister,  the  Rani;  and  he  began,  as 
his  custom  was,  to  set  himself  off  in  the  presence  of  Drau- 
padi ; and  he  said  to  Draupadi : — “ Raja  Virata  cannot  inter- 
fere with  me,  for  all  his  affairs  are  in  my  hands  : If  therefore 
you  refuse  any  longer  to  become  my  wife,  I shall  carry  you 
away  by  my  own  power,  and  the  Raja  will  say  no  more  to  me 
to-day  than  he  did  yesterday : But  if  you  will  accept  me  as 
a husband,  and  enter  my  house,  I will  do  you  no  harm  ; and 
I will  give  you  a hundred  pieces  of  gold  every  day,  and  a 
hundred  slaves  and  slave  girls  to  wait  upon  you,  and  a clia- 
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riot  drawn  by  mules  to  bo  always  at  your  command.”  And 
Draupadl  answered  : — “ How  can  I refuse  such  generosity  ? 
But  I yield  on  one  condition  only : I know  that  you  admit 
many  friends  into  the  apartments  of  your  women,  and  if  my 
consent  should  bo  known  unto  them,  it  may  bring  both  you 
and  me  to  infamy : Moreover,  I havo  five  Gandharvas  who 
watch  over  mo ; and  should  they  discover  this  matter  they 
will  slay  you.”  So  it  was  agreed  between  them  that  at  mid- 
night Draupadl  should  grant  a meeting  to  Kichaka  in  the 
music  and  dancing-room. 

Kichaka  then  left  the  palace  and  went  to  his  own  house, 
and  his  heart  was  filled  with  delight ; but  he  was  so  impa- 
tient to  meet  Draupadl,  that  the  remaining  half  of  the  day 
appeared  to  him  like  half  a month,  and  every  moment 
seemed  as  long  as  a year.  And  when  it  was  night  ho 
arrayed  himself  in  new  garments,  and  perfumed  himself  with 
the  choicest  odours,  and  he  was  more  handsome  and  re- 
splendent than  he  had  ever  been  before,  in  the  same  way 
that  a lamp  becomes  most  brilliant  just  before  it  goes  out. 
Meanwhile  Draupadl  had  gone  to  Bhima,  and  told  him  all 
that  she  had  done,  and  Bhima  said  that  he  would  slay 
Kichaka  in  such  a fashion  that  no  man  should  discover 
who  had  done  it.  So  when  the  hour  of  midnight  arrived, 
Kichaka  went  with  all  joy  and  expectation  to  the  music  and 
dancing-room,  and  seeing  in  the  darkness  that  somebody 
was  in  the  corner,  he  thought  that  it  was  Draupadl,  and  put 
out  his  hand  to  take  hold  of  her ; but  at  that  moment  Bhima 
arose  from  the  corner  in  great  wrath,  and  seized  him  by  the 
hair  of  his  head,  and  would  have  dragged  him  to  the  ground, 
but  his  locks  were  well  oiled,  and  they  slipped  through  the 
fingers  of  Bhima.  Now  Kichaka  was  a warrior  of  great 
valour  and  exceeding  strength,  and  he  so  fell  upon  Bhima 
that  they  struggled  mightily  together,  and  they  fought  with 
their  clenched  fists,  and  tore  each  other  with  their  nails,  and 
strove  to  throw  each  other  to  the  ground.  And  Bhima  was 
brought  to  the  earth,  but  he  put  forth  all  his  strength,  and 
seizing  hold  of  Kichaka  he  whirled  him  swiftly  round  his 
head  and  dashed  him  against  the  ground ; and  he  put  his 
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knee  upon  tlie  breast  of  Kichaka,  and  kneaded  him  as  a 
baker  kneads  bread ; and  he  kicked  him  and  pommelled  him 
until  the  soul  of  Kichaka  departed  out  of  his  body,  and  he 
broke  every  one  of  his  bones  into  the  smallest  pieces,  and 
formed  his  body  into  a large  ball  of  flesh.  Bhima  then 
lighted  a lamp,  and  brought  in  Draupadi,  and  showed  her 
all  that  he  had  done,  saying : — “ This  will  I do  unto  any 
man  that  offends  you.”  And  Draupadi  rejoiced  greatly,  for 
she  saw  that  she  had  been  fully  avenged. 

Then  Bhima  departed  out  of  the  palace  and  went  to  the 
cook-room  and  fell  asleep ; but  Draupadi  went  and  called 
the  watchmen  of  the  palace,  saying  : — “ Kichaka  forced  me 
to  grant  him  a meeting  in  the  music  and  dancing- room, 
notwithstanding  all  my  warnings  that  the  Gandharvas  would 
slay  him ; and  lo  and  behold  when  he  came  to  me,  the 
Gandharvas,  who  are  my  defenders,  fell  upon  him  and  slew 
him,  and  his  dead  body  is  lying  there.”  So  the  watchmen 
lighted  a lamp  and  went  in,  and  they  beheld  the  dead  body 
of  Kichaka  like  a ball  of  flesh,  and  they  said  one  to  the 
other  : — “ Surely  no  man  hath  done  this ; it  must  be  the 
Gandharvas.”  And  as  soon  as  it  was  morning  there  was  a 
great  uproar  amongst  the  people,  and  the  whole  city  was  in 
commotion,  for  it  was  said  that  the  mighty  Kichaka,  who 
commanded  all  the  soldiers  of  the  Raja,  had  been  put  to 
death  by  the  Gandharvas,  out  of  his  love  for  a woman.  And 
the  brothers  of  Kichaka  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  saw  the 
dead  body,  and  desired  to  take  it  away  to  the  place  of 
burning ; and  when  they  saw  all  the  women  of  the  palace 
gathered  together,  their  eyes  fell  upon  Draupadi,  and  they 
said  one  to  the  other : — “ This  is  the  woman  on  whose  ac- 
count our  brother  has  been  murdered  : We  cannot  kill  her, 
because  it  is  not  proper  to  kill  a woman  : Let  us  then  burn 
her  with  the  dead  body  of  Kichaka,  and  since  he  died  out  of 
love  for  her  let  him  espouse  her  in  the  world  of  ghosts.” 
They  then  went  into  the  presence  of  the  Raja,  saying : — 
“We  wish  to  burn  the  waiting-maid,  who  caused  the  death 
of  Kichaka,  along  with  the  corpse  of  our  brother.”  And 
the  Raja  was  in  awe  of  his  wife’s  brethren,  and  he  dared  not 
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forbid  them  ; for  it  is  an  old  proverb  that  the  brother-in-law  history  op 
is  master  of  the  house.  So  they  seized  Draupadi  by  force,  p^'n 

and  bound  her  with  cords  and  threw  her  upon  the  bier  of 

Kichaka,  and  wont  out  of  the  city  to  burn  her  alive  together 
with  the  dead  body ; and  Draupadi,  seeing  that  hor  life  was  Screams  of 
in  mortal  peril,  shrieked  and  screamed  in  piteous  tones,  and  succour, 
the  air  was  filled  with  hor  cries. 

All  this  while  Bhima  was  lying  asleep  in  tho  cook-  Bhima  hastens’ 
room,  when  ho  was  awakened  by  the  cry  of  Draupadi ; and  Draupadi. 
ho  arose  up  and  hastened  out  of  tho  palace  to  follow  her  to 
the  burning  ground ; and  he  went  to  the  city  wall  and  threw 
himself  from  the  ramparts,  for  ho  would  not  go  through  tho 
city  gate  lest  he  should  be  known.  Then  Bhima  drew  his 
hair  over  his  face,  so  that  no  man  could  discover  him,  and 
tore  up  a large  tree  by  tho  roots,  and  carried  it  on  his 
shoulders  as  a club,  and  went  with  all  speed  to  the  place  of 
burning.  And  as  he  came  near,  Draupadi  saw  him  and  Mistaken  for 

° ’ 1 y the  Gandharva. 

knew  who  lie  was ; and  when  tho  brethren  of  Kichaka  be- 
held Bhima  approaching  them,  they  were  seized  with  trem- 
bling, and  said  : — “ This  is  the  Gandliarva  ! Let  us  fly  and 
leave  this  woman,  who  is  the  cause  of  all  our  sorrows.” 

Thus  saying  they  left  Draupadi  and  the  dead  body  of  deaUurf’the 
Kichaka,  aud  fled  towards  the  city,  and  Bhima  pursued  of 

them  hotly  with  his  club,  and  slew  them  all.  And  Bhima 
returned  to  Draupadi,  and  released  her ; and  they  went 
back  to  the  city  by  different  ways,  so  that  no  one  might 
know  that  the  Raja’s  cook  was  the  terrible  Gandharva. 

Now  when  Draupadi  had  reached  the  palace,  the  city  Draupadi  rc- 
was  in  a greater  uproar  than  before ; and  when  the  Chief-  palace, 
tains  and  Ministers  saw  her  they  were  in  much  alarm ; and 
they  went  to  the  Baia,  and  said: — “This  woman  is  very  The  Chieftains 

J J _ •'in  their  alarm 

beautiful,  and  her  manner  and  discourse  are  such  that  all  complain  t°  the 
' _ Raja. 

who  see  her  are  stricken  with  her;  and  yet  if  a man  at- 
tempts only  to  speak  to  her  he  is  slain  by  the  Gandharvas ; 
and  now  if  she  remain  any  longer  in  the  city  we  know  not 
how  many  more  young  men  may  perish  in  like  manner.” 

And  the  Raja  answered  not  a word,  for  he  was  in  a greater 
alarm  than  any  of  the  others ; but  after  a long  while  he 
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said : — “ I will  think  more  of  this  matter ; but  go  now,  I 
pray  you,  and  burn  the  dead  bodies  of  Kichaka  and  his 
brethren/-’ 

All  this  while  the  Raja  was  so  frightened  at  the  Gand- 
harvas,  and  so  fearful  lest  he  should  offend  them,  that  he 
would  consult  with  none  of  his  Council  respecting  them. 
But  he  called  for  his  Ram,  and  said  to  her : — “ This  maid 
servant  of  yours  is  an  evil  witch,  who  must  be  sent  out  of 
the  city  to  some  other  quarter,  so  that  this  country  may  be 
purged  from  her  craft  : But  do  you  break  the  matter  to  her 
so  that  she  may  not  know  that  I have  said  it,  lest  the  Gand- 
harvas  should  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  me.” 

Now  by  this  time  Draupadi  had  entered  the  palace,  and 
proceeded  to  the  music  and  dancing-room,  where  Arjuna 
was  busy  instructing  the  damsels ; and  the  damsels  came  up 
and  offered  her  many  congratulations,  seeing  that  she  had 
escaped  from  the  hands  of  Kichaka  and  his  brethren.  And 
Arjuna  feigned  not  to  know  what  had  happened,  and  he  said 
to  her  : — “ Tell  me,  I pray  you,  how  it  was  that  Kichaka 
and  his  brethren  have  been  slain.”  But  Draupadi  was  very 
wroth  with  Arjuna,  for  he  had  heard  her  cries  and  had  not 
come  to  succour  her,  and  she  said  to  him  : — “ What  have 
you  to  do  with  men  and  women  ? Your  duty  is  to  teach 
the  damsels  to  sing  and  dance ; and  men  and  women  can 
have  no  interest  for  you.”  And  Draupadi  turned  her  back 
upon  Arjuna,  and  took  no  further  heed  of  his  words. 

After  this  the  damsels  took  Draupadi  by  the  hand,  and 
led  her  away  into  the  presence  of  the  Rani.  And  when  the 
Rani  saw  Draupadi,  she  said  to  her : — “ Raja  Virata  is  in 
great  alarm  at  you  and  your  Gandharvas,  and  has  ceased  to 
call  me  to  his  presence  : This  day  all  my  brethren  have 
been  slain  because  of  you,  and  to-morrow  I may  lose  my 
husband  likewise : So  I will  not  keep  you  any  longer  in 
my  service,  and  you  must  go  now  to  some  other  city.” 
And  Draupadi  answered  : — “ Your  words  are  true,  but  when 
thirteen  days  are  over,  the  year  of  my  service  will  have 
expired,  and  then  my  Gandharvas  will  bestow  blessings 
upon  you,  and  lead  me  away  to  another  place.”  And  tho 
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Rani  nvide  no  reply,  but  told  the  Raja  all  that  Draupadi  had  history  of 
said ; for  since  the  slaughter  of  Kiehalca  and  his  brethren,  PjKT  j j 
no  one  durst  say  a word  that  could  offend  Draupadi. 

Now  all  this  while  the  Kauravas  had  been  dwelling  in  Proceedi^Rs^oi 
the  city  of  Hastindpur,  and  they  had  sent  spies  to  all  the 
quarters  of  tho  earth  to  discover  the  city  whero  the  Panda vas  Fail  to  discover 

1 . * . . tho  P&ndavas. 

were  rcsidiug,  and.  none  had  brought  back  any  tidings  oi  the 
brethren.  But  it  so  happened  that  certain  of  the  spies  had 
proceeded  to  the  city  of  Raja  Virdta,  and  they  brought  the 
news  that  Kichaka  had  been  slain  on  account  of  a woman. 

At  this  time  tho  Raja  of  Trigarta,  whoso  name  was  Susar- 
man,  was  staying  at  Hastindpur ; and  whilst  the  Kauravas 
were  consulting  as  to  what  should  be  done,  Susarman  arose  Sus^raanjiaja 
and  said  : — “ The  spies  from  the  city  of  Virdta  have  told  us 
that  our  enemy  Kichaka  is  dead  : Let  us  now  join  our  J^ta- 
forces  and  attack  the  Raja  of  Virdta,  for  his  army  is  power-  ^^v^tho 
less  by  reason  of  the  death  of  their  Commander.”  And 
Kama  said  : — “ The  counsel  of  Susarman  is  wise  : We  can- 
not be  ever  thinking  about  the  Pdndavas,  so  let  us  go  forth 
and  make  war  against  the  Raja  of  Virdta.”  And  Duryodhana 
and  all  the  Council  agreed  to  the  war. 

After  this  the  Kauravas  assembled  all  their  forces,  and 
Susarman  brought  up  all  his  army : and  it  was  agreed  thefej’from0 
between  them  that  Susarman  should  march  out  first  and  Duoodhknad 
invade  the  country  of  A irdta  on  the  northern  side,  and  that  from  thL  soutl1' 
Duryodhana  should  then  enter  the  country  on  the  southern 
side  and  near  unto  the  city  of  Virdta.  And  Susarman  did  JarmaiUn  the' 
as  was  determined  upon,  and  he  set  out  on  the  seventh  day  ^aite™ 
of  the  full  moon,  and  invaded  the  northern  quarter  of  the 
Raj  of  Virata  with  all  his  army,  and'  carried  away  much 
cattle ; and  it  so  happened  that  the  day  he  carried  away  the 
cattle  was  the  last  day  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  exile  of 
the  Pdndavas.  Now  when  the  herdsmen  saw  their  cattle  in  ^v^beftiS-" 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  they  went  with  all  speed  to  the  city,  y^ita.  R,^a 
and  laid  then-  complaints  before  Raja  Virata,  and  the  Raja 
sent  messengers  to  all  quarters  with  a hue  and  cry  to  the 
ryots  to  make  their  escape  with  their  flocks  and  herds  ; and 
the  Raja  mounted  his  chariot,  and  set  out  with  a large  army  ouuo^attie!s 
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to  drive  out  the  invaders,  and  all  the  Pandavas  save  Arjuna 
went  with  him.  And  when  the  day  was  far  spent,  the  army 
of  Virata  came  up  with  the  army  of  Susarman,  and  they 
fought  fiercely  one  with  the  other,  and  many  warriors  were 
slain  on  either  side.  Then  Raja  Susarman  sent  a challenge 
to  Raja  Virata,  and  the  two  Rajas  fell  to  in  single  combat, 
until  the  sun  had  long  set,  and  the  darkness  prevented  their 
seeing  each  other,  and  the  fighting  came  to  a stand.  Then 
the  ground  was  sprinkled  with  water  and  the  dust  was  well 
laid,  and  presently  the  moon  arose  and  the  battle-field  was 
as  light  as  day ; and  the  combat  was  renewed  between  the 
two  Rajas.  And  Susarman  prevailed  against  Virata,  and 
bound  him  hand  and  foot  with  a rope,  and  cast  him  upon  his 
own  chariot,  and  drove  away  with  his  own  people. 

When  Yudhishthira  saw  that  Raja  Virata  was  carried 
away  captive  by  Susai-man,  he  said  to  his  brother  Bhima  : — 
“ For  one  entire  year  have  we  eaten  the  Raja’s  rice,  and  shall 
we  not  deliver  him  out  of  the  hands  of  his  enemy  ? ” So 
Yudhishthira  stayed  to  command  the  army  ; and  when  tho 
morning  began  to  dawn,  Bhima  went  out  with  his  two 
brothers  Nakula  and  Sahadeva,  and  set  off  in  pursuit  of 
Susarman  ; and  they  overtook  him,  and  slew  his  charioteer, 
and  delivered  Raja  Virata  out  of  his  hands ; and  Bhima 
seized  Susarman  by  the  hair,  and  put  chains  upon  his  hands 
and  a collar  upon  his  neck,  and  carried  him  away  prisoner. 
And  all  the  cattle  that  had  been  carried  away  by  Susarman 
were  recovered,  and  there  was  also  abundance  of  spoil ; and 
Raja  Virata  was  loud  in  the  praises  of  Yudhishthira  and  his 
brethren.  And  Bhima  led  Susarman  into  the  presence  of 
the  Raja  ; and  when  Susarman  had  tendered  his  submission, 
the  Raja  permitted  him  to  depart  to  his  own  country. 

Now  while  Raja  Virata  and  all  his  Chieftains  had  gone 
away  to  the  northern  country  to  fight  against  Susarman, 
Duryodhana  and  the  Kauravas  came  with  a great  army  and 
invaded  the  southern  countiy,  and  they  carried  away  much 
cattle.  And  tho  Chief  of  the  herdsmen  hastened  to  the  city 
to  carry  the  tidings  to  the  Raja ; but  there  were  no  warriors 
in  tho  city  save  tho  Raja’s  young  son  Uttar,  and  Arjuna,  who 
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was  the  music  and  dancing-master.  And  Uttar  was  but  a history  op 

boy,  and  lie  had  been  bred  up  in  the  apartments  of  the 

women,  and  knew  nothing  of  war ; and  when  the  Chief  of  — — — 

° 9 _ Youth  and  lg- 

the  herdsmen  told  him  that  the  Kauravas  had  carried  away  noraucoor 
the  cattle,  he  was  in  sore  dismay.  And  the  Chief  of  the 
herdsmen  said  to  Uttar  : — “The  Raja  has  left  the  Raj  in  The  chief  of  the 

d herdsmen  urges 

vour  charge,  and  has  often  boasted  of  your  prowess ; so  now  Uttar  to  go  out 

J J 1 against  the 

you  must  go  out  and  make  war  against  the  Kauravas,  and  Kauravas. 
bring  back  all  the  stolen  cattle.”  And  Uttar  replied  : — “ I uttar  pleads 

n t n i i tt  ..  . . t that  he  has  no 

would  go  and  fight  these  Kauravas  with  all  readiness,  but  1 charioteer. 

have  no  man  to  drive  my  chariot ; and  how  can  I go  out  to 

battle  without  a charioteer?”  So  saying  Uttar  rose  up, 

and  entered  the  palace,  and  boasted  before  the  women,  say-  Boasts  heforo 

1 . „ . , the  women. 

ing  ; — “ If  I had  but  a charioteer  I would  go  iorth  and  con- 
quer the  Kauravas.”  And  Draupadi  heard  his  words,  and 
said : — “ O Uttar,  the  music  and  dancing-master  has  often 
driven  tho  chariot  of  Arjuna  to  battle;  and  he  will  now 
peradventure  drive  your  chariot  against  the  Kauravas.”  So  Arjuna  agrees 
Uttar  called  his  sister,  whose  name  was  Uttara,  and  desired 
her  to  ask  her  teacher  to  become  his  charioteer ; and  she 
did  so,  and  Arjuna  consented  to  go.  Then  Arjuna  called  Mirth  of  the 
for  a coat  of  mail,  and  arrayed  himself  in  armour;  and  when  mg  Arjuna  put- 
the  damsels  saw  what  he  was  doing,  they  began  to  laugh, 
saying  : — “ What  has  a music  and  dancing-master  to  do  with 
the  weapons  of  men  ? ” Meanwhile  Uttar  commanded  his 
servants  to  put  the  weapons  into  his  chariot ; and  he  as- 
cended the  chariot,  and  desired  Arjuna  to  mount  likewise, 
and  to  drive  away  with  all  speed.  And  when  the  damsels  The  damsels 
saw  Aijuna  driving  away,  they  cried  out: — “We  commit  bring  home3 1° 
Uttar  into  your  charge  : Take  heed  that  he  returns  in 
triumph,  and  brings  us  plenty  of  silks  and  cloths  as  spoil.” 

Arjuna  replied : — “ After  a victory  all  things  may  be  ob- 
tained.” So  saying  he  drove  away  towards  the  south  to  do 
battle  against  the  Kauravas. 

Now  when  Arjuna  had  driven  Uttar  within  sight  of  the  Cowardly  fearof 
army  of  the  Kauravas,  the  heart  of  Uttar  failed  him,  and  his  holding  the 

* Bl.ru  rav  as 

hair  stood  on  end  with  terror.  And  Arjuna  said  : — “ How  can 
I face  such  mighty  warriors  as  these  ? ” And  when  Uttar  heard 
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these  words,  lie  fell  down  in  the  chariot  in  a swoon.  Then 
Arjuna  tried  to  comfort  him,  but  when  he  opened  his  eyes, 
he  implored  Arjuna  to  turn  the  chariot  and  drive  back  to 
the  city.  But  Arjuna  said : — “ Let  not  your  enemies  see 
your  alarm  or  they  will  rejoice  greatly : You  should  not 
have  commanded  me  to  drive  you  here ; but  now  that  I 
am  come,  I cannot  turn  back : When  you  were  coming  out 
you  boasted  of  your  prowess  before  the  women ; and  will 
you  now  excite  their  laughter  by  running  away  ? ” Uttar 
replied  : — “ I can  endure  the  laughter  of  the  women,  but  I 
cannot  face  this  field  of  battle.”  So  saying  Uttar  leaped 
from  the  chariot  and  ran  away  towards  the  city ; and  Arjuna 
leaped  down  likewise,  and  ran  after  him.  And  the  Kau- 
ravas looked  on,  and  saw  that  it  was  Arjuna  running  after 
the  son  of  Raja  Virata;  and  they  said : — “The  thirteenth 
year  is  not  yet  over,  and  if  this  be  Arjuna  then  the  Pand- 
avas  must  go  again  into  exile.”  And  there  arose  a great 
discussion  about  the  thirteenth  year ; but  Bhishma  said  : — 
“ The  thirteenth  year  has  already  passed  away.” 

Meanwhile  Arjuna  had  caught  Uttar  by  the  hair,  and 
drawn  him  back  to  the  chariot,  and  placed  him  on  the  driv- 
ing seat;  and  he  bade  Uttar  drive  to  the  burning  ground 
where  the  weapons  of  the  Pandavas  were  hung  upon  a tree. 
And  when  they  came  to  the  tree  Arjuna  took  his  own  wea- 
pons, and  told  Uttar  the  names  of  himself  and  all  his  brethren  ; 
and  when  Uttar  knew  that  Arjuna  was  with  him,  he  said  : — 
“ I am  no  longer  afraid  of  the  army  of  the  Kauravas.”  And 
Uttar  drove  the  chariot  back  to  the  field,  and  Arjuna  sounded 
his  shell  and  twanged  his  bow,  and  challenged  the  Kauravas 
one  by  one  to  single  combat ; and  he  fought  and  conquered 
every  one,  and  defeated  the  whole  army  of  the  Kauravas, 
whilst  the  cattle  returned  to  the  city  of  their  own  accord. 
Then  Arjuna  blew  his  shell  of  triumph,  and  all  the  army  of 
the  Kauravas,  excepting  Bhishma  only,  fell  down  insensible 
like  men  that  were  asleep  ; but  Arjuna  would  not  slay  them, 
but  only  commanded  Uttar  to  carry  away  their  fine  gar- 
ments. And  when  the  Kauravas  awoke  and  saw  what  had 
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been  done,  they  returned  in  great  shame  and  sorrow  to  the 
city  of  Hastindpur. 

Now  after  this  groat  victory,  Arjuna  and  Uttar  returned 
to  the  city,  and  as  they  went  they  saw  many  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  Kauravas  flying  from  the  field;  but  Arjuna  said  to 
them  : — “ Fear  not,  for  I will  not  slay  a man  unless  ho  be  in 
the  field  of  battle,  and  fugitives  and  captives  are  as  women 
in  my  eyes.”  And  Arjuna  and  Uttar  halted  without  the 
city ; and  Arjuna  laid  aside  his  arms,  and  put  on  his  disguise 
as  befoi’e ; and  messengers  were  sent  on  to  the  city  to  make 
known  the  victory,  and  the  recovery  of  all  the  cattle. 

Now  soon  after  Arjuna  and  Uttar  had  gone  out  against 
the  Kauravas,  Raja  Virata  was  returning  towards  the  city 
in  triumph,  having  routed  Raja  Susarman  and  all  his  army. 
And  the  whole  city  went  out  to  meet  Raja  Virata,  and  to 
welcome  him  back  with  great  joy;  but  Uttar  was  not 
amongst  them.  So  the  Raja  inquired  for  his  son,  and  learaed 
that  he  had  gone  towards  the  south  to  fight  the  Kauravas, 
and  that  the  music  and  dancing- master  had  gone  with  him 
to  drive  his  chariot ; and  the  Raja  said  : — “ As  I myself  have 
defeated  Susarman  and  all  his  army,  the  men  whom  Uttar 
has  gone  out  to  fight  must  be  but  weak  and  few ; but  I do 
not  like  that  the  music  and  dancing-master  should  have  gone 
as  charioteer,  as  he  may  have  been  terrified  at  the  battle, 
and  have  taken  flight.”  Yudhishthira  replied  : — “ No  defeat 
can  befall  that  person  who  has  had  this  music  and  dancing- 
master  for  his  charioteer.”  At  this  moment  the  messengers 
of  Uttar  arrived  at  the  city,  and  told  the  Raja  how  the  Kau- 
ravas had  been  defeated  and  the  cattle  recovered  from  their 
hands ; and  Yudhishthira  said  that  the  victory  was  most 
excellent,  but  was  to  have  been  expected  from  the  valour  of 
the  charioteer.  But  the  Raja  feigned  not  to  hear  the  words 
of  Yudhishthira,  and  cried  out : — “ Since  I have  defeated 
Susarman,  and  my  son  has  defeated  Duryodhana,  let  the 
drums  be  beaten  at  all  the  gates,  and  musical  instruments 
be  played  in  all  the  streets,  and  the  city  be  dressed  out  in 
flowers  and  flags ; and  let  all  the  most  beautiful  damsels  put 
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Yudhishthira 
ascribes  the  vic- 
tory to  the 
music  and  danc- 
ing-master. 

Wrath  of  the 
Raja. 


history  of  on  clean  garments,  and  array  themselves  in  all  tlieir  jewels, 
and  go  forth  and  sing  the  songs  of  triumph ; and  let  all  the 
tribes  go  forth  with  them  and  welcome  the  return  of  the 
victorious  hero  Uttar.”  Then  Eaja  Virata  ordered  the  dice 
to  be  brought,  and  called  upon  Yudhishthira  to  play  a 
game ; but  Yudhishthira  objected,  and  said : — “ It  is  laid 
down  in  the  Sastras  that  no  man  should  play  with  another 
who  is  elated  with  joy ; and  this  day  you  are  elated  with 
joy.”  But  Virata  'persisted,  and  Yudhishthira  at  last  sat 
down  to  play ; and  in  the  middle  of  the  game  the  Raja 
said  : — “ Take  notice  how  my  son  has  fought  and  defeated 
the  Kauravas  ! ” Yudhishthira  replied : — “ It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  your  son  conquered  the  Kauravas,  when  he  has 
had  the  music  and  dancing-master  for  his  charioteer.” 
Then  Raja  Virata  flew  into  a rage,  and  said  : — “ Let  me 
forbear  as  long  as  I will,  you  are  determined  still  to  cliaunt 
the  praises  of  this  music  and  dancing-master : What  is  a 
eunuch  that  his  feats  should  be  so  applauded  ? When  my 
son  has  gained  the  victory,  no  man  of  sense  would  have 
brought  forward  the  name  of  another : So  if  you  wish  any 
longer  to  retain  my  friendship,  let  me  hear  no  more  of  this 
music  and  dancing-master.”  Yudhishthira  answered : — 
“ In  a field  where  such  warriors  as  Bliishma,  and  Drona,  and 
Kama,  and  Duryodhana  are  in  action,  your  son  is  by  no 
means  capable  of  sustaining  a battle.”  Then  Raja  Virata 
was  exceedingly  wroth,  and  he  cried  out  : — “ Is  there  no 
one  here  to  give  this  foolish  fellow  his  answer,  and  to  stop 
The  Rajadashcs  tuS  m0uth  ? ” And  the  Raja  dashed  the  dice  which  he  held 

the  dice  at  J 

ami* makes ' his  111  ^'s  hand  so  violently  at  the  face  of  Yudhishthira  that  the 
nose  bleed.  blood  fell  from  his  nose,  but  Draupadi,  who  was  standing  by, 
caught  the  blood  in  her  veil.  At  this  same  instant  the 
Raja’s  servants  came  in  and  said  that  Uttar  and  his 
charioteer  had  returned  to  the  palace,  and  were  standing  at 
the  gate  waiting  to  salute  the  Raja;  and  the  Raja  desired 
that  they  might  be  called  in,  but  Yudhishthira  cried  out  : — 
“ Keep  back  the  music  and  dancing-master,  for  if  he  should 
uttar  enters  the  see  my  face  besmeared  with  blood,  he  will  slay  the  man  who 


Yudhishthira 
repeats  his  re- 
marks. 


palace  and  tells  i •,  -i  n 1 • i 

the  true  story,  caused  it,  and  all  his  people. 


So  Uttar  was  brought  in 
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whilst  Arjuna  stayed  without ; and  he  told  his  father  truly  msTORY  op 
all  that  had  taken  place,  and  discovered  to  him  the  true  p^BT  H 

names  and  condition  of  the  Pandavas.  When  the  Raja 
heard  this  he  was  in  great  alarm,  and  he  begged  pardon  of 
Yudhislithira  and  entreated  that  he  might  be  forgiven.  And  YmihUhtjnra 
Yudliishthira  answered  : — “ 1 have  banished  wrath  and  Raja- 
passion  altogether  from  my  mind,  but  had  this  blood  ol 
mino  fallen  to  the  ground,  it  would  have  been  a great 
misfortune  for  you,  and  all  your  house,  and  therefore  it  was 
fortunate  that  Draupadi  caught  it  in  her  veil.”  Then 
Yudliishthira  cleansed  his  face  and  the  blood  ceased  to 
flow ; and  Arjuna  was  brought  in  and  paid  his  respects  to 
the  Raja ; and  Uttar  praised  him  to  the  Raja,  and  acknow- 
ledged his  own  cowardice ; and  all  the  garments  of  the 
Kauravas,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Chieftains  while  Division  of  tiio 

spoil. 

they  lay  senseless  upon  the  field  of  battle,  were  sent  to  the 
inner  apartments  of  the  palace,  and  divided  amongst  the 
damsels  and  children. 

After  this  Raja  Virata  held  a Council  of  all  his  Chief-  R?ja  Vir4ta  pro- 

° m mises  in  Council 

tains:  and  all  the  Pandavas  were  there,  clothed  in  their  toassist  the 
royal  robes,  and  they  related  all  their  adventures  to  the  ^ering  their 
Raja  and  the  Council.  And  the  Raja  paid  them  every  mark 
of  respect,  and  he  pledged  his  word  that  he  ■would  assist  them 
in  recovering  their  Raj.  And  the  Raja  offered  his  daughter  offers  his 
Uttara  in  marriage  to  Arjuna;  but  Arjuna  answered: — marriage  to 

° J J Ai^una. 

“ For  a whole  year  I have  been  teaching  this  damsel,  and  Arjuiia’s  ftrace- 
I have  been  to  her  as  a father,  and  she  has  been  to  me  as  a fullLtu"al- 
daughter  : It  is  not  therefore  meet  that  I should  take  her 
as  a wife;  but  if  it  please  you  and  my  elder  brother  Yud- 
hishthira,  let  her  be  married  to  my  son  Abhimanyu.”  So 
Raja  Virata  agreed,  and  he  gave  his  daughter  Uttara  in 
marriage  to  the  son  of  Arjuna  ; and  a great  marriage-feast  ^j_°r 
was  held;  and  Krishna  came  with  his  brother  Balarama,  son of 

and  with  Subhadra,  the  wife  of  Arjuna,  and  her  son  Abhi- 
manyu  who  was  to  be  married  to  Uttara ; and  Raja  Drupada 
came  also,  ■with  his  son  Dhrishta-dyumna ; as  well  as  all  the 
Chieftains  and  allies  of  Raja  Virata.  And  the  marriage  of 
Abhimanyu,  the  son  of  Arjuna,  to  Uttara,  the  daughter  of 

15 
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history  of  Raja  Virata,  was  duly  celebrated  with  every  magnificence 
PART^n.  and  sign  of  rejoicing. 

Review  of  the  The  foregoing  narrative  of  the  thirteenth  year 
of  th?i'thir-M  "d  of  the  exile  of  the  P&ndavas  is  no  doubt  a fiction  so 

teenth  year.  . 

far  as  it  refers  to  the  Pandavas  ; and  sufficient  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  this  point  at  the  opening  of  the 
the  amour* ot  Presenf  chapter.  But  whilst  the  details  by  which 
the'myuiicai"  the  Pandavas  are  associated  with  Raja  Virata  and 

references  to  the  • i n -i  i , • « • i . i • •• 

Pandavas.  Jus  lamily  are  forced  and  artificial,  the  mam  mci- 
dents  of  the  amour  of  Kfchaka  with  the  waiting- 
maid  of  the  R&nf  are  of  a natural  and  life-like  char- 
acter, and  bear  the  impress  of  being  the  remains  of 
some  independent  tradition  which  has  been  bor- 
rowed from  a foreign  country.  Accordingly,  the 
attempt  may  now  be  made  to  divide  the  whole  nar- 
rative into  two  distinct  parts,  each  of  which  may  be 
considered  separately  in  the  following  order  : — 

1st,  The  authentic  tradition  of  the  amour  of 
Kfchaka. 

2nd,  The  mythical  details  by  which  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  amour  has  been  joined  on  to  that  of  the 
Pandavas. 

1st,  Tradition  of  The  tradition  of  the  amour  of  Kfchaka  appears 

the  amour  of  11 

Kichaka.  to  belong  to  what  may  be  called  the  Dark  Ages  of 
Anterior  to  Hindu  history.  It  contains  no  references  whatever 

Brahmanism  _ " 

and  Buddhism,  either  to  the  gods  of  tlie  Aryans,  or  to  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  Br&lnnans,  or  to  the  institution  of 
Religious  ideas  caste,  or  to  the  doctrines  of  Buddha.  The  leading 

connected  with  ...  0 

ghosts.  religious  idea  appears  to  have  been  a belief  in  the 
substantial  existence  of  ghosts  as  demons  capable  of 
wreaking  their  wrath  upon  all  offenders  ; a charac- 
teristic which  is  generally  supposed  to  indicate  an 
pastoral charac-  aboriginal  people  of  Turanian  origin.  At  the  same 

tor  of  the  people.  . ° 1 * ° 

time,  the  weal tli  of  the  country  appears  to  have  con- 
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sisted  of  cattle  and  horses ; a circumstance  which  history  of 
would  indicate  a pastoral  people.  The  scene,  how-  pakt  ii. 
ever,  is  chiefly  laid  in  the  palace  of  the  Raja;  and  Ancient civuiza- 
here  are  to  be  found  evidences  of  refinement  and  R^!£eofthe 
civilization.  There  are  the  women’s  apartments  women’s apart- 
where  the  Rani  is  attended  by  her  maid,  and  where 
the  Princess  Uttar fi,  and  the  other  young  damsels 
of  the  palace,  are  instructed  in  music  and  dancing 
by  a eunuch,  who  wears  a woman’s  dress  and  jewels. 

There  is  the  Council-hall,  where  the  Raja  spends  a councii-haii. 
large  portion  of  his  time  in  the  company  of  his 
Chieftains ; and  there  is  the  kitchen,  where  the  Kitchen, 
sleepy  and  voracious  warrior  is  supposed  to  be  lord- 
ing it  over  the  under  cooks,  and  preventing  any 
theft  or  waste  of  victuals. 

The  characters  that  appear  in  this  tradition  are  Leading  charac- 

1 1 . • • l tors  in  the  tra- 

all  simple  and  life-like.  They  comprise  a tinnd 
Raja  and  a good-natured  Rani ; a mighty  warrior 
and  a captivating  waiting-maid ; a boyish  Prince 
and  his  girlish  sister.  The  dialogue  varies  from  varied  dia- 

0 _ 0 loguc. 

the  grave  discourse  in  the  Council-hall  to  the 
passionate  conversation  in  the  women’s  apartments, 
and  the  merry  chatter  of  light-hearted  damsels  in 
the  music  and  dancing-room.  The  plot  is  perfectly  Th” p]ot- 
intelligible.  A beautiful  woman  of  noble  birth 
enters  the  service  of  a Ram'  as  a waiting-maid ; on 
which  the  Rani’s  brother  falls  in  love  with  her. 

But  this  natural  incident,  simple  as  it  is  in  itself,  is 
surrounded  by  a number  of  details  so  strange  and 
significant  as  to  demand  a careful  consideration. 

When  the  Rani  first  engaged  the  waiting-maid,  The  Rani’s  jea- 

00  0 ' lous  fears  re- 

she  was  fearful  lest  the  charms  of  the  new  attendant  ^TtingS..na!d 
should  attract  the  admiration  of  the  Raja.  But  the  story^tVeake 
waiting-maid  explained  that  she  was  guarded  by 
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history  of  five  invisible  Gandharvas,  who  would  wreak  their 
wrath  upon  any  man  who  should  venture  to  ap- 
proach  her  with  improper  proposals.  Accordingly, 
the  Rdm  appears  to  have  been  satisfied  with  this 
explanation,  and  took  the  captivating  woman  into 
her  service  as  waiting-maid. 

Difficulty  as  re-  This  reference  to  the  Gandharvas  is  a real  diffi- 

Kards  the  Gand-  . . . , . ... 

liarvas.  culty.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  m the  original 
tradition  the  Rani  believed  the  Gandharvas  to  be 
invisible  spirits  or  mortal  men.  There  is  indeed 
Belief  in  the  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  The  belief  that 

amours  of  in  vis- 

withdmorta!  demons,  or  evil  spirits,  were  prone  to  amours  with  the 
daughters  of  men  is  even  more  widely  spread  than 
the  belief  in  the  loves  of  the  gods ; and  to  this  day  is 
deeply  implanted  in  the  minds  of  Hindus  and  other 
Orientals.  The  mishaps  of  an  unfortunate  bride- 
groom are  invariably  ascribed  to  the  machinations 
of  evil  spirits  ; whilst  the  mishap  of  a maiden,  which 
might  otherwise  have  excited  doubts  of  her  chastity, 
has  been  occasionally  attributed  to  the  irregular  de- 
sires of  a being  from  another  world.  In  the  present 
tradition,  the  waiting-maid  is  represented  as  being 
the  subject  of  jealousy  rather  than  of  love;  and  in 
this  respect  her  case  corresponds  to  that  of  Sarah,  in 
the  Book  of  Tobit,  whom  young  Tobias  was  afraid 
to  marry,  lest  he  should  be  strangled  by  her  demon 
lover.  But  the  story  of  the  invisible  Gandharvas 
is  also  capable  of  a rational  interpretation.  The 
vm  aHintribc  Gandharvas,  or  Hill  people,  are  traditionally  rc- 
iy converted fnto  garded  as  a very  handsome  race,  and  the  women 
celestial  bemgs.  eSpec£al]y  were  much  admired  by  the  people  of  the 

plains;  and  it  was  only  at  a later  period,  when  the 
Aryan  traditions  began  to  assume  a mythical  form, 
that  the  Gandharvas  were  converted  into  divine  be- 
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ings  attendant  upon  the  gods,  the  men  as  celestial  history  of 
musicians,  and  the  women  as  celestial  dancers.  Ac-  pabt  il 
cordinglv,  in  the  original  tradition,  the  waiting-maid  possibility  of  ail 

J 7 . . ° . . , _ , ° - earlier  and  a 

may  have  simply  explained  that  she  was  a Gand-  later  legend, 
harva  woman,  and  had  five  Gandharva  husbands,  or 
lovers,  who  would  slay  any  one  who  affronted  her ; 
whilst  the  turn  in  the  story,  which  invests  the 
Gandharvas  with  a supernatural  character,  may  only 
belong  to  the  modern  form  of  the  legend. 

The  character  of  Kfchaka  is  well  deserving  of  recniiar  status 
consideration.  He  appears  to  have  been  a type  of  a nfftherofthe 
peculiar  class,  who  licld  a certain  position  in  the 
courts  of  Hindu  Rajas.  It  has  already  been  seen 
that  Sakuni,  the  brother  of  the  Rani  G&ndh&ri, 
dwelt  at  Hastimipur ; and  Kfchaka,  the  brother  of 
the  Rani  of  Virata,  appears  to  have  dwelt  in  like 
manner  in  the  city  of  his  sister’s  husband.  That  a 
bride  should  be  accompanied  by  her  brother  when 
about  to  be  married  to  a distant  Chieftain,  seems  to 
be  a very  natural  arrangement ; but  it  is  difficult  to 
perceive  on  what  grounds  the  brother  should  take 
up  his  permanent  residence  in  the  city  of  his  sister’s 
husband.  Sakuni  however  held  no  prominent  posi- 
tion at  Hastimipur ; but  seems  to  have  been  a mere 
gambler,  who  assisted  in  the  intrigues  of  his  nephews 
against  their  rivals.  Kfchaka  on  the  other  hand  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a man  of  a different  stamp.  He 
evidently  possessed  a strong  will,  and  maintained  a character  °f 
powerful  influence  over  his  weak-minded  brother-in- 
law.  He  was  a man  of  pleasure  and  maintained  a 
number  of  women ; but  he  is  said  to  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  his  friends  into  his  zenana;  from  which 
circumstance  it  might  be  inferred  that  he  treated  his 
women  rather  as  mistresses  than  as  wives. 
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The  progress  of  Kichaka’ s amour  is  strange  and 
primitive  throughout,  and  may  be  referred  to  a period 
ot  remote  antiquity.  Kichaka  not  only  falls  in  love 
with  his  sister’s  maid,  but  coolly  asks  his  sister  to 
send  the  maid  to  his  house ; and  the  Rant  yields  to 
his  entreaties  and  despatches  her  maid-servant  osten- 
sibly for  a cup  of  wine,  a circumstance  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  wine  was  occasionally  drank  by 
Hindu  ladies  in  the  olden  time.  The  scuffle  that 
ensued  between  Kichaka  and  his  fair  enslaver  is  per- 
fectly intelligible ; but  not  so  the  fact  that  when  the 
insulted  woman  ran  into  the  Council-hall  for  protec- 
tion, she  was  followed  by  her  admirer  and  kicked  in 
the  presence  of  the  Raja.  Another  singular  feature 
in  the  tradition  is  the  dialogue  between  the  servant 
girl  and  the  Raja,  in  which  the  former  declares  that 
it  is  very  unbecoming  in  the  Raja  to  allow  her  to  be 
kicked  in  his  presence,  whilst  the  latter  excuses  him- 
self from  interfering,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not 
know  what  had  passed  between  the  pair  before  they 
entered  the  Hall. 

The  plot  between  the  cook  and  the  waiting-maid 
for  punishing  Kichaka  is  in  accordance  with  poetic 
justice;  and  more  than  one  European  tradition  has 
been  preserved  in  which  a gallant  had  expected  to 
meet  a wife,  and  has  suddenly  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  an  enraged  husband.  The  horrible  treat- 
ment of  the  remains  of  Kichaka  after  death  is  an 
Oriental  idea  of  perfect  revenge  ; whilst  the  grim 
joy  of  the  waiting-woman  at  the  sight  is  apparently 
an  exaggeration,  intended  to  indicate  the  righteous 
anger  of  a model  wife  at  having  her  chastity  as- 
sailed. 

The  climax  of  the  narrative  is  readied  when  the 
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brethren  of  Kfcliaka  seized  the  waiting-maid,  and  history  of 

. . INDIA. 

prepared  to  burn  her  upon  the  funeral  pile  with  the  paut  ii. 
hodv  of  the  dead  man.  This  barbarous  proceeding  Distinction i>c- 

J L.  tween  the  Brali- 

had  no  connection  with  the  later  Brahmanical  idea  “"‘SndtiS uf 
of  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  a widow  in  the  ex-  female  favour- 
pectation  of  rejoining  her  deceased  lord.  It  origin- 
ated rather  in  the  desire  of  the  nearest  relatives  of 
the  dead  man  that  ho  should  enjoy  in  death  the 
society  of  the  woman  whom  he  had  most  loved  in 
life.  In  such  cases  the  willingness  or  otherwise  of 
the  unfortunate  victims  would  be  wholly  ignored  ; 
and  their  murder  would  be  a scene  too  painful  to 
contemplate.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  possible  to  sym- 
pathize in  the  momentary  delirium  which  impels 
a poor  widow  to  throw  herself  upon  the  pile  in  the 
full  expectation  of  enjoying  everlasting  bliss  with 
her  beloved  husband  in  the  realms  of  paradise.  But 
the  idea  of  putting  an  unhappy  female  to  death, 
merely  because  she  has  unwittingly  raised  the  de- 
sires of  a voluptuary,  is  one  upon  which  the  mind 
can  scarcely  care  to  dwell.  The  distinction  seems 
to  be  fully  apprehended  by  a Hindu  audience.  Any  aB^hmarifcai1 
interference  in  a Brahmanical  satf  would  be  re- 
garded  with  a peculiar  horror,  which  still  finds  ex- 
pression in  more  remote  districts ; whilst  in  the 
present  instance  the  sympathies  are  all  enlisted  in 
favour  of  the  giant  cook,  who  personates  a Gand- 
harva,  and  delivers  Draupadi  from  the  burning 
pile. 

In  the  later  portions  of  the  narrative  the  authen-  Obscurity  of  the 
tic  details  cannot  be  so  plainly  distinguished  from  tails  in  the aatcr 
those  which  are  mythical.  The  invasions  of  Susar-  uarratlve* 
man  and  Duryodliana  are  almost  entirely  mythical; 
but  the  departure  of  Arjuna  and  Uttar  in  a war 
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chariot,  amidst  the  giggling  of  the  damsels  at  seeing 
the  eunuch  in  armour,  and  the  girlish  clamours  for 
silks  and  cloths,  forms  a striking  scene  which  may 
have  been  borrowed  from  some  other  tradition.  In 
like  manner  the  procession  of  damsels  sent  out  by 
Raja  Virata  to  welcome  the  youthful  conqueror  is 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  receptions  given  in 
ancient  times  to  successful  warriors,  and  calls  to  mind 
the  procession  of  maidens  who  went  out  with  timbrels 
and  dances  to  welcome  back  the  youthful  David 
after  the  slaughter  of  Goliath  of  Gath,  and  who  sang 
aloud: — “Saul  has  slain  his  thousands,  and  David 
his  tens  of  thousands.” 

In  turning  to  the  mythical  details  which  connect 
the  tradition  of  the  amour  of  Ki'cliaka  with  the 
history  of  the  Pandavas,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  inquire  into  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  the  Raj  of  Virata.  Here,  at  the  very  outset, 
a difficulty  presents  itself  of  no  ordinary  magnitude. 
The  local  traditions  of  two  widely  distant  countries 
present  almost  equal  claims  to  the  country  of  Virata, 
namely,  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat  on  the  western 
side  of  India,  and  the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra  on 
its  eastern  quarter.  In  the  Malta  Blnirata,  the  Raj 
of  Virdta  is  called  Matsya,  or  the  country  of  the 
fish,  and  the  city  is  indifferently  termed  Matsya  or 
Virata.  The  local  traditions  of  Guzerat  declare  that 
the  site  of  Matsya-nuggur  or  Virata-pur  is  occupied 
by  the  modern  town  of  Dholka,  which  is  situated 
on  the  southern  coast  of  the  neck  of  the  peninsula.2 
The  local  traditions  of  eastern  Bengal  are  more  ex- 
plicit. The  district  of  Dinajpur  is  still  called  Mat- 
sya ; and  the  remains  of  ancient  forts,  said  to  be 


3 Forbes’  Ras  Mala,  or  Hindu  Annals  of  Guzerat,  vol.  i.  p.  103. 
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those  of  Virata  and  Kfchaka,  arc  pointed  out  to  this  history  op 
day  as  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  tradition.  I he  part  ii. 
■whole  of  this  region,  however,  would  appear  to  have  Dinaipuran- 

07  ' . 1 1 ciently  a land  of 

been  the  land  of  fable.  Here  it  was  that  Bliima  fable- 
fought  against  the  Asuras ; and  it  was  in  this  same 
country  that  the  sage  Vydsa  was  supernaturally 
born  of  Matsya,  the  fish-girl.* 3 4  Whether,  however,  Authenticity  or 
the  Rai  of  Virata  is  to  be  placed  in  the  peninsula  DuryodL.a 
of  Guzerat  or  in  the  region  of  eastern  Bengal,  it  is  dlsProved- 
in  either  case  far  too  distant  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hastindpur  to  admit  of  such  campaigns  as 
those  of  Duryodhana  and  Susarman.  That  great  J‘f°^s^shPsse. 
and  conquering  armies,  like  those  of  Sesostris  and  ^“anaTu 
Semiramis,  of  Alexander  and  Timour,  have  occa-  mour' 
sionally  traversed  vast  distances,  cannot  be  doubted, 
but  their  movements  resembled  the  migrations  of 
nations,  and  have  left  their  impress  upon  the  history 
of  the  world.  Then,  again,  at  a later  period,  the  Parthians. 
Parthian  horsemen  have  made  their  way  from  the 
valley  of  the  Indus  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem  ; whilst 
almost  within  our  own  time  the  Mahratta  cavalry  Mahrattas. 
have  scoured  the  great  Indian  peninsula  from  sea 
to  sea.  But  both  the  Parthian  and  Mahratta  armies 
were  composed  of  organized  and  well-trained  warriors, 
and  invaded  rich  and  luxurious  regions,  from  which 
they  raised  vast  contributions  of  gold,  jewels,  and 
beautiful  women.  The  campaigns,  however,  of  contrast  be- 
Duryodhana  and  Susarman  were  the  mere  maraud- 
ing  forays  of  two  bands  of  cattle-lifters ; and  the  “£^0?  Dur- 

yodbana  and  Su- 

sarman. 

3 Buchanan’s  Report  on  the  district  of  Dinajpur,  preserved  in  Martin’s  East- 
ern India,  vol.  ii.  p.  609  et  seq. 

4 In  the  original  myth  Raja  Virata  is  said  to  have  been  the  brother  of  Matsya, 
and  was  preserved  like  her  in  the  belly  of  a fish.  These  myths  may  be  altogether 
rejected,  as  the  depraved  creations  of  monks,  either  Brahmans  or  Buddhists,  whose 
imaginations  were  ever  turning  upon  women  and  the  mysteries  of  reproduction. 
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readers  of  the  Mahd  Bharata  are  called  upon  to 
believe  that  these  petty  Chieftains  marched  a dis- 
tance of  at  least  five  or  six  hundred  miles  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  away  a few  sheep  and  cows ; 
and  that,  too,  at  a time,  when  the  Aiyan  Kshatri- 
yas  appear  to  have  had  some  difficulty  in  maintain- 
ing their  outposts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi. 
Accordingly,  the  geographical  notices  must  be  re- 
garded as  another  instance  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Brahmanical  compilers  to  associate  the  traditions  of 
the  Pdndavas  with  the  more  remote  populations  of 
India,  which  can  be  referred  in  almost  every  instance 
to  a mythical  origin.  In  a word,  it  seems  to  be  fully 
proved  that  every  authentic  tradition  connected  witli 
the  Raj  of  Bharata  refers  either  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Hastimipur  and  Indra-prastha,  or 
else  must  be  thrown  back  upon  some  locality  further 
to  the  west  or  north,  in  the  direction  of  Cabul  or 
Cashmere. 

The  scene  in  which  the  Ptindavas  first  present 
themselves  to  Raja  Virfita  is  as  mythical  as  the 
geography  of  the  Raj.  Their  ostensible  object  was 
to  conceal  their  real  names,  and  yet  they  appear  to 
have  provoked  discovery,  for  Yudhishthira  declares 
that  ho  had  been  a retainer  of  Raja  Yudhishthira, 
whilst  Blnma  asserts  that  he  had  been  cook  to  Raja 
Yudhishthira.  Again,  the  language  of  Yudhish- 
thira is  the  polished  flattery  of  a suppliant  in  the 
court  of  a modern  Raja ; and  is  wholly  wanting  in 
that  rude  eloquence  in  which  an  ancient  warrior 
might  be  expected  to  ask  for  protection.  The  bitter 
irony  of  Yudhishthira’s  explanation  that  he  had  been 
a teacher  of  dice,  is  wholly  untrue  to  nature,  and 
probably  originated  in  sheer  paucity  of  invention. 
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II  is  losses  at  the  gambling  match  may  have  indeed 
suggested  the  idea  to  the  Brahmanical  compiler,  but 
it  is  altogether  incredible  that  he  should  have  deli- 
berately  revived  the  agony  of  that  hour,  without 
any  cause  or  reason  whatever,  llis  assertion  that 
lie  was  a Brahman  is  equally  unintelligible,  and 
probably  originated  in  an  abortive  effort  of  the  com- 
pilers to  impart  a Brahmanical  tone  to  the  legend  ; 
for  the  profession  of  gambling  is  scarcely  compatible 
with  that  ideal  of  the  Brahmanical  caste  which  seems 
to  have  been  generally  present  to  the  imaginations 
of  the  “ arrangers.” 

The  disguises  of  Blifma  and  Arjuna  are  also 
somewhat  remarkable.  The  traditional  appetite  of 
Bhfma  seems  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  his  serv- 
ing as  a cook  ; although  there  are  traces  of  a period 
when  a knowledge  of  cookery  was  regarded  as  a 
royal  accomplishment.5  But  Arjuna’s  disguise  is 
palpably  mythical.  By  a miracle  he  became  a 
eunuch  for  a year  ; and,  indeed,  without  some  such 
miracle,  the  Brahmanical  compilers  could  scarcely 
have  ventured  to  introduce  him  into  a zenana. 
Considering  that  the  Pandavas  were  rude  warriors 
living  in  the  practice  of  polyandry,  the  idea  itself  is 
a glaring  anachronism  ; although  in  accordance  with 
the  manners  which  appear  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
Courts  of  the  later  and  more  effeminate  Rajas. 

The  engagement  of  Draupadi  is  equally  suggest- 
ive of  a myth.  She  declared  that  she  had  been  the 
waiting-maid  of  Krishna’s  wife,  and  the  waiting- 
maid  and  dearest  friend  of  Draupadi.  The  arrange- 
ment of  her  hair  appears  to  have  occasioned  some 

5 See  hereafter  the  tradition  of  Nala  and  Damayanti,  where  Damayanti  dis- 
covers her  husband  through  his  disguise  by  the  flavour  of  his  cookery. 
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difficulty  to  the  compiler,  as  she  had  vowed  that  it 
should  never  be  tied  up  again  until  Blmna’s  fingers 
were  dripping  with  the  blood  of  Duhsasana.  After 
remaining  dishevelled  during  an  exile  of  twelve 
years  in  the  jungle,  it  is  now  said  to  have  been 
twisted  into  one  string  like  a serpent ; although  it 
is  difficult  to  perceive  in  what  respect  this  twisting 
differed  from  tying.  Again,  the  alleged  beauty  of 
Draupadf  seems  to  be  questionable.  Supposing 
that  she  was  only  sixteen  at  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage, the  twelve  years  of  Arj una’s  exile,  and  the 
twelve  years  of  exile  in  the  jungle,  added  to  the 
intervening  period  when  Arjuna  and  his  brethren 
were  engaged  in  conquering  the  surrounding  Rajas, 
would  make  her  a woman  of  forty  or  forty-five  years 
of  age ; a stage  in  life  at  which  Oriental  women 
generally  have  lost  every  vestige  of  beauty.  The 
twelve  years  of  Arj una’s  exile,  and  eleven  of  the 
years  of  the  exile  of  the  Panda vas  in  the  jungle, 
may  perhaps  be  treated  as  mythical ; but  still  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  wife  of  five  husbands, 
who  was  also  the  mother  of  five  sons,  should  have 
been  endowed  with  such  irresistible  charms  as  those 
which  are  ascribed  to  the  maid-servant  who  appears 
in  the  independent  tradition  of  Kfchaka’s  amour. 
Moreover,  the  manners  of  Draupadf  appear  to  have 
been  considerably  refined  by  her  long  exile.  Whilst 
in  the  jungle  she  had  hospitably  offered  to  wash  the 
feet  of  Jayadratha;  but  when  engaged  as  a waiting- 
maid  in  the  palace,  she  expressly  stipulated  that  she 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  wash  the  feet  of  any 
one.  It  will  also  be  remembered  that  the  waiting- 
maid  suffered  the  indignity  of  a kick ; but  the 
Brahmanical  compilers  appear  to  have  considered 
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that  such  an  affront  would  bo  derogatory  to  the  history  of 

INDIA. 
Part  II. 


memory  of  Draupadi.  Accordingly  it  is  said  that 
the  Sun  god,  to  whom  she  had  prayed  for  succour, 
sent  down  two  invisible  spirits  who  preserved  her 
from  the  intended  insult.6 

As  regards  the  association  of  the  Pandavas  with 
the  story  of  the  amour,  there  are  many  particulars  1>tadttvas- 
introduced  which  serve  to  prove  the  mythical  cha- 
racter of  the  connection.  The  statement  that  the 
teacher  of  dice  and  the  head  cook  were  sitting  in 
Council  with  the  Raja  and  his  Chieftains,  may  be 
honourable  to  the  Pandavas,  but  is  incompatible  with 
their  position  in  the  Raja’s  household.  The  remon- 
strances of  Draupadi  on  account  of  the  low  pursuits 
of  herself  and  husbands  appear  to  be  of  a mythical 
character  ; and  so  is  the  reply  of  Bliima  in  which  he 
refers  to  the  story  of  Rama  and  Sfta.  The  battle 
scenes  are  all  mythical,  especially  Arj una’s  successive 
combats  with  the  different  Kaurava  Chieftains;  hut 
the  declaration  of  Arjuna  as  he  drove  away  from  his  ^captTvesTfn- 
Cncounter,  that  he  would  not  slay  a man  excepting  on  morairui* 
the  field  of  battle,  and  that  fugitives  and  captives 
were  as  women  in  his  eyes,  is  evidently  intended  to 
convey  a moral  rule  which  was  calculated  to  migitate 
the  horrors  of  ancient  warfare.  The  statement  that 
Yudliishthira,  the  dice-player,  was  left  in  command 
of  the  army,  whilst  his  brothers  set  off  in  pursuit  of 
Susarman,  is  simply  absurd.  The  crowning  piece  of  ^*c^°"seedIjs- 
childishness  is  the  ridiculous  quarrel  between  Yud-  and  l^javtitta. 
hishthira  and  the  Raja,  as  to  whether  Uttar  or 
Arjuna  had  defeated  the  Ivauravas ; and  it  is  diffi- 


6 This  incident  is  omitted  in  the  traditionary  account  already  given  in  the  text, 
as  it  would  only  have  distracted  the  attention  of  the  reader ; and  indeed  it  is  so 
clumsily  introduced  as  to  be  really  devoid  of  effect,  for  notwithstanding  the  divine 
interposition  in  her  favour,  Draupadi  continued  to  complain  of  the  kick. 
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cult  to  choose  between  the  foolish  conceit  of  the  Raja 
and  the  senseless  obstinacy  of  Yudhishthira.  The 
idea  that  the  honour  of  Yudhishthira  was  saved  be- 
cause the  blood  from  his  nose  did  not  fall  upon  the 
ground  may  have  had  some  foundation  in  local  senti- 
ment ; although  the  sentiment  is  in  itself  unmean- 
ing, and  no  traces  of  it  can  be  found  in  any  other 
tradition. 

The  marriage  of  the  son  of  Arjuna  with  the 
daughter  of  Raja  Virata  is  the  salient  point  in  the 
story  of  the  thirteenth  year,  for  it  is  the  principal  con- 
necting link  between  Virata  and  the  Pandavas.  The 
whole  of  the  legend,  however,  evidently  belongs  to 
the  Krishna  group,  and  is  altogether  independent  of 
the  history  of  the  Pandavas.  The  voluptuous  love 
of  women  and  wine,  which  finds  full  expression  in 
the  story  of  Kfchaka,  especially  connects  that  story 
with  the  worship  of  Krishna,  whilst  it  is  altogether 
foreign  to  the  sentiments  which  appear  in  the  tra- 
ditionary history  of  the  Pandavas.  Again,  by  ac- 
cepting the  tradition  that  the  Raj  of  Virdta  is  to  be 
fixed  in  Guzerat,  and  not  in  eastern  Bengal,  all  geo- 
graphical difficulties  in  the  way  of  associating  the 
tradition  with  the  history  of  Krishna  arc  at  once  re- 
moved, for  Guzerat  is  the  especial  scene  of  the  later 
adventures  of  Krishna.  But  the  geographical  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  associating  the  tradition  with 
the  history  of  the  Pandavas  would  be  as  insurmount- 
able as  ever ; for  Virata  would  still  be  at  least  six 
hundred  miles  from  Hastin&pur ; and  it  is  incredible 
that  negotiations  for  peace,  and  preparations  for 
war,  should  be  conducted  at  so  vast  an  interval. 
Then  even  the  fact  of  the  marriage  of  the  son  of 
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aspect;  for  the  story  that  Arjuna  was  married  to  pABT  h. 
Subluidra,  the  sister  of  Krishna,  who  gave  birth  to 
Abhimanyu,  has  already  been  proved  to  be  a myth  ; 
though  still  a myth  which  is  peculiarly  connected 
with  the  history  of  Krishna.  Finally,  from  the 
moment  of  the  marriage,  Raja  Vir&ta  fades  away  and 
Raja  Drupada  becomes  the  important  personage.  It 
is  Raja  Drupada  who  subsequently  sent  his  family 
priest  as  envoy  to  Hastin&pur ; and  it  was  his  son 
Dhrishta-dyumna  who  was  elected  to  be  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  allied  armies  of  the  Pandavas. 

Moreover  it  is  probable  that  the  city  of  Drupada  was 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Hastin&pur ; 
whilst  it  is  certain  that  the  city  of  Vir&ta  wras  at  least 
six  hundred  miles  off.  Accordingly  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  negotiations  and  preparations  were  subsequent  ne- 

° 1 1 gotiations  and 

carried  on  from  the  city  of  Drupada  ; and  that  the  SdSihe 
whole  story  of  the  amour  of  Kfchaka,  ending  with  S%^cufja 
the  marriage  of  Abhimanyu  writh  Uttar&,  is  a myth 
connected  with  the  history  of  Krishna,  which  has 
been  forcibly  grafted  on  to  the  history  of  the 
Pandavas. 

There  is  one  other  feature  in  the  story  which 
seems  worthy  of  notice,  and  that  is  the  ridicule  belief  of  the*  ab- 

....  . . . . . . _ . origines  as  re- 

which  it  appears  to  throw  upon  the  popular  belief  m cards  ghosts  and 
ghosts  and  demons,  and  which  finds  full  expression 
in  the  universal  alarm  which  prevailed  after  the  death 
of  Kfchaka.  This  fear  of  ghosts  is  general  amongst 
the  Hindus,  as  indeed  it  is  amongst  most  nations ; 
but  the  manifestation  of  that  fear  in  the  form  of  pro- 
pitiating the  demons  by  offerings,  is  a peculiar  cha- 
racteristic of  some  of  the  aboriginal  races.  Accord- 
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history  of  ingly  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  story  belongs  to 
pIut  ii.  that  phase  in  Brdhmanical  teaching,  which  sought  to 
establish  a higher  form  of  worship  by  ridiculing  the 
more  gloomy  faith  which  prevailed  amongst  the 
aborigines. 


CHAPTER  X. 


NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  PANDAVAS. 


In  the  negotiations  which  were  carried  on  after 
the  alleged  marriage  of  Abhimanyu  and  Uttard, 
Krishna  still  plays  a prominent  part,  although  in  no 
case  does  his  presence  seem  necessary  to  the  progress 
of  the  story ; and  this  question,  as  to  the  real  or 
mythical  association  of  Krishna  and  the  Pdndavas, 
should  be  especially  borne  in  mind  whilst  dealing 
with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Mahd  Bhdrata. 
The  history  of  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the 
great  war  may  be  best  considered  under  four  heads, 
as  follows : — 

1st,  The  great  Council  of  the  Pandavas  and  their 
allies  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Abhimanyu  and 
Uttard. 

2nd,  The  embassy  of  the  Brdhman  priest  of  Raja 
Drupada  to  the  city  of  Hastindpur. 

3rd,  The  embassy  of  Sanjaya,  the  charioteer  of 
the  Mahdraja,  to  the  city  of  Virata. 

4th,  The  final  mission  of  Krishna  to  the  Kau- 
ravas. 

The  history  of  the  negotiations  commences  with 
the  first  great  Council  of  the  Pandavas,  on  the  day 
after  the  marriage  of  Abhimanyu  and  Uttard.  There 
are  said  to  have  been  minor  Councils  in  the  city  of 
Virata,  in  which  the  Pandavas  had  publicly  dis- 
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himanyu and 
Uttard. 


YOL.  I. 
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history  of  closed  who  they  were,  and  in  which  the  marriage 

INDIA.  . 

Past  ii.  itself  had  been  discussed  ; but  on  the  present  occa- 
— sion  all  the  allies  of  the  Pandavas,  including  their 
father-in-law  Raja  Drupada,  and  Krishna  and  Ba- 
larama,  the  alleged  brothers-in-law  of  Arjuna,  are 
said  to  have  been  present.  The  traditionary  account 
of  this  Council  may  now  be  related  as  follows : — 


Traditional  ac- 
count of  the 
Great  Council. 


Speech  of  Krish- 
na : — “TheP&n- 
davas  have  now 
fulfilled  their 
period  of  exile 
and  desire  the 
restoration  of 
their  rights ; but 
before  going  to 
war,  an  ambas- 
sador might  be 
sent  to  the  Kau- 


Now  on  tlie  morning  after  the  marriage  of  the  son  of 
Arjuna  with  the  daughter  of  Raja  Virata,  the  Panda vas  and 
all  their  kinsmen  who  had  assembled  in  that  city  to  cele- 
brate the  marriage,  bedecked  themselves  with  garlands  and 
gathered  together  in  the  Court-hall.  And  Rajas  Virata  and 
Drupada  took  their  seats;  and  then  followed  Krishna  and 
some  reverend  and  ancient  men  ; and  then  Satyaki,  the 
kinsman  of  Krishna,  and  Balarama  and  Yudhishthira ; and 
then  the  sons  of  Drupada,  and  the  brothers  of  Yudhishthira, 
and  the  sons  of  Virata,  and  many  others  whose  names  need 
not  be  declared. 

And  when  all  the  Chieftains  were  seated,  Krishna  ad- 
dressed the  Council  as  follows : — “ All  of  you  know  how 
Raja  Yudhishthira  lost  his  Raj,  and  was  sent  into  the  wil- 
derness by  the  evil  machinations  of  Sakuni,  who  challenged 
him  to  the  game  of  dice : You  know  too  how  Yudhishthira 
and  his  brethren  braved  the  dangers  of  their  exile,  and 
passed  twelve  years  openly  in  the  wilderness,  and  one  year 
secretly  in  this  city  without  being  discovered;  and  espe- 
cially how  they  suffered  during  the  last  year,  when  for  the 
sake  of  concealment  they  became  servants  to  Raja  Virata  : 
Now  it  is  for  you  to  consider  what  the  Pandavas  should  do  : 
Yudhishthira  would  not  commit  an  unfair  action,  even 
though  he  might  thereby  gain  the  sovereignty  of  Indra ; 
and  he  would  be  satisfied  with  a small  village  provided  only 
that  he  had  gained  it  by  fair  means : The  sons  of  Dlirita- 
rashtra  cannot  subdue  the  Pandavas,  but  they  are  still  trying 
by  unfair  means  to  exclude  their  kinsmen  from  the  Raj  of 
their  father  Pandu ; yet  the  Pandavas  bear  no  malice  to- 
wards them,  and  rather  than  go  to  war  would  give  up  their 
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claim  to  the  paternal  share  of  the  Raj  of  Bhdrata,  provided  history  op 
only  that  they  regained  those  districts,  in  Khandava-prastlia,  jj 

which  they  conquered  with  their  own  hands  : I pray  you  to  — 
consider  well  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the  Kauravas,  and 
the  truthfulness  of  Yudhishthira,  and  the  relationship  that 
exists  between  them,  and  then  say  what  is  to  be  done  : Two 
courses  appear  to  be  left  open ; either  the  Pandavas  should 
go  and  slay  Dhritarashtra  and  his  sons,  or  you  should  go 
and  counsel  Dhritarashtra  to  restore  to  the  Pandavas  their 
rightful  share  of  the  Raj  : If  the  Pandavas  go  to  war,  it  is 
certain  that  they  will  come  out  victorious ; and  it  therefore 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  act  wisely  if  we  sent  an  ambas- 
sador to  counsel  the  Kauravas  to  restore  half  the  Raj  to  the 
sons  of  Pandu.” 

Now  when  Krishna  had  spoken,  his  brother,  Balarama, 
arose  and  seconded  his  proposition.  And  Balarama  said : — Speech  of  Raia- 

1 A # r&ma : — “ I agree 

“ It  is  true  that  the  Kauravas  have  ill-treated  the  Pandavas,  wilh  Krishna, 

especially  as 

but  it  would  not  be  wise  to  drive  them  to  extremity,  but  ^udhUhthira,^ 
rather  to  gain  our  object  by  peaceable  means  : Yudhishtliira  js^dw'he^au- 
may  also  be  said  to  have  brought  his  misfortunes  upon  him-  ^f0rti',ies°”n 
self : He  knew  that  he  was  not  expert  at  dice,  and  he  ought 
to  have  listened  to  the  counsel  of  his  elders,  who  tried  to 
dissuade  him  from  continuing  in  the  play : But  he  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  their  words  and  persisted  in  the  game  : 

There  were  hundreds  of  players  in  the  court  of  Duryodhana 

who  were  inferior  to  him  in  skill,  and  he  could  have  selected 

one  of  these  and  defeated  him  with  ease ; but  as  ill  fortune 

would  have  it  he  chose  to  play  with  Sakuni,  who  was  the 

most  expert  of  all  the  players,  and  he  would  not  leave  off  speech  of  s&ty- 

until  he  had  lost  all : Now  let  an  eloquent  man  be  sent  to  agree  with  Baia- 

Makaraia  Dhritarashtra  to  propose  a treaty,  and  I doubt  not  poseur : The* 

1 1 . game  was  alto- 

tkat  a treaty  will  be  accepted,  and  this  will  be  far  better  gether  a cheat, 

J 1 ’ hut  still  the 

than  aroinsr  to  war.”  Pandavas  have 

a f _ fulfilled  their 

Then  Satyaki,  who  was  the  kinsman  of  Krishna,  arose  a"fiio^shatri- 
and  said  : — “ I am  not  surprised  at  your  speech,  0 Balarama,  ^/tha/which 
but  still  those  who  listened  to  your  words  cannot  but  be  MoreoverlVhe 
angry  : How  can  you  pronounce  the  victory  of  Duryodhana  bad“yad,?posedas 
to  be  a just  one,  when  he  set  an  expert  dice-player  to  ^'ever?”them 
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INDIA. 
Part  II 


history  op  challenge  Yudhishthira,  who  is  a mere  novice  at  the  game  ? 

Had  Y udhishthira  been  playing  with  his  brethren  in  his  own 
house,  and  hadDuryodhana  and  his  party  come  there  by  chance 
and  defeated  him,  then  the  victory  and  defeat  would  have 
been  fair  : But  Yudhishthira  was  invited  to  the  house  of  Dur- 
yodhana,  and  there  defeated  with  loaded  dice  : At  this  mo- 
ment however  Yudhishthira  has  fulfilled  all  the  obligations 
of  his  defeat ; why  then  should  he  go  and  beg  of  Duryodhana 
and  his  wicked  Ministers  ? From  the  day  his  thirteenth  year 
of  exile  was  fulfilled,  he  became  entitled  to  his  ancestral 
rights ; why  then  should  he  ask  for  his  share  of  the  Raj 
when  it  is  his  by  right  ? Even  if  he  were  to  covet  the 
property  of  other  people,  he  is  bound  as  a Kshatriya  to  take 
it  by  force  of  arms,  and  never  to  beg  for  it : Moreover,  how 
can  you  attribute  goodwill  to  the  Kauravas,  when,  notwith- 
standing the  Pandavas  have  fulfilled  their  engagement, 
they  still  persist  in  saying  that  the  sons  of  Pandu  were 
discovered  within  the  thirteenth  year  ; and  when,  notwith- 
standing the  advice  of  Bhlshma  and  Drona,  they  still  con- 
tinue to  keep  Yudhishthira  out  of  his  share  of  the  Raj  ? 
Bear  you  all  in  mind  that  it  is  no  sin  to  slay  our  enemies, 
but  that  it  is  a great  disgrace  and  infamy  to  beg  from  them  : 
Consider  then,  I pray  you,  what  means  should  be  adopted 
to  restore  Yudhishthira  to  his  share  of  the  Raj  : My  counsel 
is  to  let  the  Kauravas  come  forward  and  give  peaceful 
possession  to  Yudhishthira  ; and  if  they  do  not  so,  then  let 
us  go  to  war.” 

Speech  of  Raja  Raja  Drupada  then  said: — “ What  has  been  said  by 

^rce^fthskt-  Satyaki  is  true  : Duryodhana  will  never  restore  the  share  of 

fiuence'of  Dur-  the  Raj  of  his  own  accord  : The  doting  Maharaja  has  becomo 

lnmmt’at  iip^  a mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  Duryodhana ; and  Bhishma  and 

inore  submissive  Drona  must  second  the  Maharaja  because  they  are  poor ; 

arrogant  lie  will  whilst  Karna  is  a creature  of  Duryodhana,  and  Sakuni  is  an 
become : Let  us  . . . „ . . 

summon  our  ignorant  intriguer  : it  is  therefore  my  opinion  that  the 

ailies,  and  be  ° ® J .4 

beforehand  with  proposal  of  Balarama  will  do  no  good,  for  Durvodhana  will 

the  Kauravas.  * 1 1 _ _ ° “ 

never  bo  pacified  by  mild  means ; the  more  submissive  we 
are  the  more  arrogant  lie  will  prove,  and  will  mistake  mild- 
ness for  want  of  courage  : Let  us  therefore  collect  armies 
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and  send  messengers  to  our  friends  with  all  speed  ; for  history  op 

Duryodhana  will  likewise  send  messengers  in  different  part  ii. 

directions ; and  according  to  the  general  custom,  the  Rajas  - 

will  sido  with  that  party  whoso  messenger  arrives  first : Wo 

have  many  things  to  do,  and  many  difficulties  to  encounter, 

so  let  our  messengers  act  with  promptitude,  forethought, 

and  wisdom.” 

Krishna  then  spoke  a second  time,  as  follows: — The  Seo^nd^peecii  ^ 
counsel  of  Raja  Drupada  is  reasonable,  and  if  the  Pandavas  •g^wiihjDru- 
are  wise  they  will  follow  it : But  as  regards  my  family  and  be  neutral." 
myself,  we  are  equally  related  to  the  Kauravas  and  Pandavas; 
and  they  have  ever  treated  us  with  civility  and  respect : We 
have  come  here  to  a marriage  feast,  and  now  that  the  feast 
is  over,  we  shall  be  glad  to  return  to  our  own  homes.” 

Krishna  then  turned  to  Raja  Drupada,  and  said  : — “ \ ou  ev\ui>uiTetntho 
are  superior  to  all  of  us  in  age  and  wisdom  ; so  that  what-  c0uj0  to'iuo 
ever  vou  say  regarding  tho  welfare  of  the  Pandavas  will  be  la 
acceptable  to  all : If  Duryodhana  will  consent  to  a just 
treaty,  very  many  lives  will  be  saved : If  he  will  not  so 
consent,  then  send  out  your  messengers,  but  let  your 
messengers  come  to  us  last  of  all.” 

After  this  the  Council  broke  up,  and  Krishna  and  his  tI|”'^0iu^'i'|P  of 
brother  Balardma  returned  to  their  city  of  Dwaraka,  whilst 
Raja  Drupada  despatched  his  own  priest  to  Hastinapur  as 
envoy  to  the  Kauravas. 

The  proceedings  of  the  foregoing  Council  call  Review  of  tho 

1 0 ° ° foregoing  tradi- 

for  little  or  no  remark.  It  was  determined  to  ^"°^heGreat 
send  the  family  priest  of  Raja  Drupada  to  endea- 
vour if  possible  to  conclude  a treaty ; and  mean- 
time the  Pandavas  summoned  all  their  allies  far 
and  near,  and  made  every  preparation  for  carrying 
on  a war.  The  speech  of  Krishna,  however,  de- 
mands some  explanation.  It  was  natural  and  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion  ; and  so  far  seems  to  mili- 
tate against  the  hypothesis  that  his  traditionary 
history  is  altogether  independent  of  that  of  the 
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history  of  great  war.  But  whilst  it  is  admitted  that  on  a very 
pabt  ii.  few  occasions  the  introduction  of  Krishna  may  be 
Mythical  <h a-  regarded  as  natural  and  happy,  yet  the  great  mass 
tails  which  as-  ’ of  the  details  which  associate  him  with  the  Panda- 

sociate  Krishna  . . 

the  p&nda'  vas  bears  every  trace  of  being  a series  ot  mythical 
interpolations  of  the  Brahmanical  compilers  who 
sought  to  deify  the  hero.  The  following  account 
of  the  attempts  of  Duryodhana  and  Arjuna  to  win 
him  over  to  their  respective  sides,  appears  to  be  of 
this  mythical  character,  as  pertaining  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Krishna  as  a deity : — 


Mythical  efforts 
of  Duryodhana 
and  Arjuna  to 
win  over  Krish- 
na to  their  re- 
spective sides. 


Arrogance  of 
Duryodhana  in 
the  palace  of 
Krishna. 


Humility  and 
reverence  ex- 
hibited by  Ar- 
juna 


Duryodhana 
remonstrates 
with  Krishna 
for  speaking  to 
Arjuna  first. 


Now  Krishna  had  declared  in  the  Council  that  the  Kau- 
ravas  and  Pandavas  were  equally  his  kinsmen,  but  still  his 
aid  was  greatly  desired  by  both  parties.  So  before  the 
family  priest  of  Drupada  had  reached  the  city  of  Hastina- 
pur,  Duryodhana  set  out  with  all  speed  to  the  city  of  Dwa- 
raka,  to  gain  the  ear  of  Krishna  and  win  him  over  to  his 
cause ; and  when  the  Pandavas  heard  of  his  journey  they 
despatched  Arjuna  on  a like  errand.  Now  it  so  happened 
that  Duryodhana  and  Arjuna  arrived  at  Dwaraka  on  the 
same  day,  but  Duryodhana  presented  himself  at  the  palace 
gate  before  the  other,  and  was  told  by  the  door-keeper  that 
Krishna  was  asleep;  and  Duryodhana,  in  his  haughtiness  and 
pride  at  being  the  lord  of  Indra-prastha,  as  well  as  that  of 
Hastinapur,  entered  the  chamber  of  Krishna,  and  sat  down 
at  the  head  of  the  bed.  Presently  Arjuna  arrived  at  the 
palace,  but  he  regarded  Krishna  with  all  respect  and  rever- 
ence, and  seated  himself  at  Krishna's  feet,  with  his  hands 
clasped  in  a posture  of  submission.  Now  when  Krishna 
awoke  from  his  slumber,  his  eye  fell  upon  Arjuna,  and  he 
saluted  him,  and  asked  him  if  all  was  well,  and  inquired 
the  purpose  of  his  coming.  But  before  Arjuna  could  vouch- 
safe a reply,  Duryodhana,  without  waiting  to  be  spoken  to, 
said : — “ I and  my  brethren  are  preparing  to  make  war, 
and  desiro  your  assistance  with  a largo  body  of  soldiers; 
and  since  I and  Arjuna  bear  the  same  relationship  to  you, 
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it  is  but  fair  for  you  to  regard  us  both  iu  tho  same  light,  history  op 
and  not  give  him  the  preference  over  me  : Moreover,  I have  pabtH. 

conio  to  you  first,  and  you  need  not  be  told  that  it  is  the 

rulo  with  men  of  exalted  rank  to  notice  that  man  first  who 

first  waits  upon  them.”  Krishna  replied  : — “ You  are  quite  Krishna’s  cx- 

CUSCO. 

right  in  saying  that  you  came  here  first,  but  if  on  my  awak- 
ing my  eye  fell  upon  Arjuna,  and  I spoke  to  him,  do  not 
let  this  cause  you  any  uneasiness,  for  you  are  both  to  mo  as 
my  two  eyes : Besides,  Arjuna  is  youug,  and  you  are  more 
advanced  in  years,  and  it  is  generally  right  to  bring  the 
younger  men  forward  by  a little  encouragement.”  So  Dur- 
yodhana  was  appeased,  and  recovered  his  good  humour; 
and  Krishna  then  continued  to  speak  to  both  Duryodliana 
and  Arjuna  as  follows  : — “ I will  put  myself  alone  into  one  Offer  of  Krishna, 
scale,  and  all  the  warriors  of  my  army  into  tho  other  scale, 
and  you  are  welcome  to  take  your  choice  between  the  two  : 

But  if  you  take  me,  remember  that  I shall  not  fight, ‘though 
I will  give  counsel.”  Then  Arjuna  held  out  his  hands  and  Arjuna  decides 
said  : — “ I at  once  decide  upon  taking  your  single  self,  for  singly, 
whether  you  go  with  arms  or  without,  and  whether  you  fight 
or  do  not  fight,  your  presence  will  so  fortify  our  hearts,  that  it 
will  be  worth  a hundred  thousand  armies.”  But  Duryodhana  Duryodhana 
elected  to  have  Krishna’s  army  in  preference  to  Krishna’s  Krishna's  army, 
self,  and  thought  within  himself,  what  comparison  is  there 
between  a single  man  and  thousands  of  heroes.  And  Krish- 
na saw  what  was  in  the  mind  of  Duryodhana,  and  said : — 

“ I make  over  to  you  all  my  army.”  So  Duryodhana  went 
to  the  palace  of  Balarama  and  told  him  all  that  had  taken 
place,  saying : — '“I  came  hither  to  forestall  the  aid  of  Krishna, 
and  he  has  given  me  every  satisfaction,  and  has  appointed 
you,  with  all  his  forces,  to  abet  my  cause.”  Balarama  re- 
plied : — “ While  we  were  at  the  city  of  Matsya,  I made  Balarama  re- 
many  representations  to  Krishna  in  your  behalf,  and  that  parUn  the  war 
of  the  Kauravas,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  my  words,  and 
gave  me  no  reply : Wherefore,  I have  no  heart  for  this  war, 
and  shall  take  no  part  in  it : You  yourself  know  that 
you  have  wronged  the  Pandavas,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
men  to  do  justice  and  right ; and  if  you  strive  to  fulfil 
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history  of  your  duty,  you  will  obtain  a well-earned  reputation.”  Witb 
PAETLii  these  words  Balarama  embraced  Duryodhana,  and  Duryod- 
hana  took  his  leave,  and  returned  with  Krishna’s  army  to 


his  own  city.  Meantime  Krishna  expressed  his  great  sur- 
prise that  Arjuna  should  have  chosen  him  after  he  had 
pledged  himself  not  to  fight;  but  Aijuna  answered: — 
“ Although  you  will  not  join  us  in  the  battle,  yet  if  you 
Krishna  pro-  will  but  drive  my  chariot  I am  assured  of  victory.”  So 

the  chariot  of  Krishna  gave  his  promise  that  he  would  drive  the  chariot 
Arjuna  in  the  . ° 7 

forthcoming  of  Arjuna,  and  Arjuna  returned  to  his  brethren  in  great 

j°y- 


Improbability 
of  the  legend, 
but  religious 
significance  of 
the  myth. 


Story  of  Saly a, 
Raja  of  Mailra, 
deserting  the 
P&ndavas,  but 
engaging  to 
drive  the  cha- 
riot of  Kama  in 
his  combat  with 
Arjuna. 


The  improbability  of  the  foregoing  story  is  ap- 
parent. Ilastinapur  is  seven  hundred  miles  from 
Dwdrakd  as  the  crow  flies  ; and  the  whole  narrative 
is  altogether  incompatible  with  the  narrative  of 
Krishna’s  final  mission  to  the  Kauravas,  which  will 
appear  hereafter.  But  the  religious  significance  of 
the  myth  is  obvious.  It  teaches  that  the  presence  of 
Krishna  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu  is  of  greater 
service  to  his  worshippers  than  a thousand  armies  of 
mortal  men  ; and  the  faith  and  reverence  of  Arjuna 
are  favourably  contrasted  with  the  utter  want  of 
either  faith  or  reverence  which  was  exhibited  by 
Duryodhana. 

Whilst  Duryodhana  was  returning  to  Hastin&pur 
another  incident  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  which 
may  be  very  briefly  indicated.  Sdlya,  Raja  of 
Madra,  and  brother  of  the  second  wife  of  Pandu,  had 
set  out  to  join  the  Pandavas;  but  he  was  met  by 
Duryodhana,  and  induced  by  an  artifice  to  side  with 
the  Kauravas.  The  story  is  obscure  and  of  small 
importance,  excepting  that  when  Salya  subsequently 
excused  himself  to  the  Pandavas  for  having  changed 
sides,  he  pledged  himself  to  drive  the  chariot  of 
Kama,  and  secretly  do  his  best  to  ensure  the  defeat 
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of  Kama,  in  the  combat  which  appeared  to  be  in-  history  of 

1 1 INDIA. 

evitable  between  that  warrior  and  Arjuna.  p4bt  if. 

The  history  of  the  second  event  in  the  negotia-  2n,i.  Embassy  or 
tions  of  this  period,  namely,  the  embassy  of  the  orhnlpadfu! 

f " 7 J llastinapur. 

family  priest  of  Drupada  to  the  Kauravas  of  Ilas- 
tindpur,  possesses  considerable  historical  value,  inas- 
much as  it  furnishes  some  significant  illustrations  of  illustrative  or 

° # the  patriarchal 

the  rude  outspoken  oratory  of  the  patriarchal  age, 
when  the  art  of  writing  was  apparently  unknown, 
and  letters  were  sent  by  word  of  mouth.  The  story 
of  the  embassy  may  be  related  as  follows : — 


Now  after  Duryodhana  had  returned  to  llastinapur,  the 
Brahman  Envoy  from  Raja  Drupada  reached  the  city,  and 
Maharaja  Dhritaraslitra  called  together  his  Council,  and  duly 
inquired  of  the  Brahman  respecting  the  health  of  the  Panda- 
vas  and  Raja  Virata,  and  gave  suitable  replies  to  the  same 
inquiries  which  were  made  by  the  Envoy.  The  Brahman  then 
spoke  to  the  Kauravas,  and  other  Chieftains  that  were  in  the 
Council,  as  follows : — “ An  Envoy  is  the  tongue  of  the  party 
by  whom  he  is  sent ; and  if  he  fails  in  the  discharge  of  his 
trust,  and  does  not  faithfully  repeat  his  master’s  words,  ho 
is  guilty  of  an  act  of  treachery  : Have  I therefore  your  per- 
mission to  repeat  the  message  sent  by  the  Pandavas  ? ” 
The  whole  Council  exclaimed : — “ Speak  plainly  the  words 
of  the  Pandavas  without  extenuation  and  without  ag- 
gravation.'” Then  the  Brahman  spoke  as  follows  : — “ The 
Pandavas  send  their  salutations  and  speak  thus : ‘ Raja 
Dhritaraslitra  and  Raja  Pandu  were  brothers,  as  all  men 
know  ; why  then  should  the  sons  of  Dhritaraslitra  inherit  the 
whole  Raj,  whilst  the  sons  of  Pandu  are  shut  out  ? You, 
Duryodhana,  from  the  time  of  your  childhood  up  to  this  day, 
have  taken  every  opportunity  to  injure  us  : You  caused  false 
dice  to  be  made,  and  then  invited  us  to  a gambling  match, 
in  which  we  played  with  you  in  all  simplicity  • and  you  then 
by  foul  play  dispossessed  us  of  all  we  had,  and  compelled  us 
to  wander  about  like  vagabonds  for  twelve  years,  and  then 
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HISTORY  OF 
INDIA. 
Part  II. 


Demand  for  the 
restoration  of 
the,  half  of  the 
Raj. 


Reply  of  Bhish- 
nia. 


to  keep  ourselves  in  perfect  concealment  for  one  year  longer : 
All  tliese  conditions  are  now  fulfilled,  and  if  you  will  restore 
us  to  our  riglitful  share  of  the  Raj,  we  are  ready  to  forget  all 
the  sufferings  and  wrongs  we  have  endured;  hut  if  you  re- 
ject our  rightful  claims,  the  blood  of  all  the  slain  will  be 
upon  your  head ; and  rest  assured  that  Arjuna  alone  will  de- 
vour your  armies  as  a fowl  devours  the  grain/  ” 

Bhishma  then  took  up  the  discourse,  and  thus  spoke  to 
the  Brahman  : — “ All  that  you  have  said  appears  to  be  just 
and  reasonable,  but  in  boasting  of  the  valour  of  Arjuna  you 
have  said  too  much  : Arjuna  may,  and  perchance  does,  de- 
serve all  the  praises  you  have  bestowed  upon  him,  but  I 


warn  you  not  to  repeat  them  in  our  presence.” 

Kama’s  wrath-  Kama  then  spoke  out  in  great  wrath,  and  said: — “This 
strances  with  Envoy  has  right  on  his  side  when  he  magnifies  the  preten- 
praising Arjuna.  sions  of  those  who  sent  him  ; but  what  has  come  to  you,  O 


Bhishma,  that  you  should  bestow  such  praises  upon  Arjuna, 
and  make  common  cause  with  him  ? As  for  the  Pandavas 


they  can  only  sue  for  peace ; for  after  wandering  twelve  years 
in  the  jungle  without  power  and  without  followers,  what  else 
can  they  do  ? And  if  they  have  endured  hardships  and  vex- 
“ The  pandavas  ations,  can  they  reproach  us  for  what  they  lost  by  garnb- 

have  only  them-  _ J £ J Jo 

selves  to  blame  liner  when  they  brought  all  their  sufferings  upon  themselves  ? 
for  their  losses  b JO  Of 

by  gambling.”  And  now  that  they  pretend  by  means  of  the  power  of  Raja 
Drupada  and  Raja  Virata  to  take  from  us  the  half  of  the  Raj, 
let  them  know  that  Raja  Duryodhana  will  make  a free  gift  of 
all  his  Raj,  even  to  his  enemy,  provided  that  enemy  has  a 
right  to  it;  but  that  ho  will  not  yield  up  a foot  of  land,  to 
those  who  have  no  claim  to  it,  how  much  soever  he  may  be 
threatened : And  now  what  imbecility  have  the  Pandavas 
discovered  in  our  management  of  affairs  that  they  should  fly 
so  high  in  their  pretensions  ? ” 

Kama’s  message  Kama  then  turned  round  to  the  Envoy,  and  said  : — “ Go 

to  the  P&nduvas : 4/7 

— “ The  p*.nda-  you  and  say  to  the  Pandavas  : — ‘ Whereas  you  were  seen  and 

vas  were  clis-  j j j 

theThivteen’th  recognized  in  the  thirteenth  year,  and  thereby  broko  the 
andrim!st  goCr’  conditions  agreed  upon  between  us,  go  now  and  again 
agam  in  to  exile.  ’ wander  in  the  jungle  for  twelve  years  more,  and  conceal 
yourselves  for  the  thirteenth  year,  ^nd  then  come  hither  and 
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appear  before  Raja  Duryodliana,  and  humbly  and  submis- 
sively entreat  him  to  give  you  the  half  of  the  Raj,  and  thero 
will  then  be  no  unwillingness  or  delay  upon  his  side  in  acced- 
ing to  your  prayer:  You  come  forward  now  in  the  name  of 
uprightness ; why  then  do  you  strive  to  excite  a war  by  your 
own  bad  faith  and  breach  of  engagement,  and  talk  as  if  wo 
were  the  promise-breakers  and  unjust  party  ? If  you  go  to 
war  with  us  you  will  surely  have  cause  to  repent.*  ’* 

Bhishma  then  replied  to  the  words  of  Kama,  as  fol- 
lows : — “ On  that  day  when  you  and  the  other  warriors 
had  driven  off  the  cattle  of  Raja  Virata,  and  Arjuna  came 
and  defeated  you,  why  did  you  not  then  give  utterance  to 
all  these  boastings  ? Let  me,  however,  whisper  in  your  ear 
that  Arjuna  is  the  same  now  as  then,  and  if  the  quarrel 
breaks  out  again,  Arjuna  will  trample  down  all  your  glory 
into  the  dust,  and  turn  day  into  night  in  your  eyes.” 

Here  the  blind  Maharaja  excused  Kama  to  Bhishma, 
and  said  to  Bhishma : — c<  Kama  is  as  a son  to  you,  and  is 
very  young,  and  does  not  understand  all  the  niceties  of  ex- 
pression ; so  be  not  offended  with  him.5*  And  the  Mahd- 
raja  turned  to  Kama,  and  said: — “ Bhisma  is  a most  humane 
and  friendly  man,  and  all  that  he  says  is  intended  for  our 
good  and  advantage  : Why,  then,  do  you  revile  Arjuna  and 
the  other  Pandavas,  and  fall  foul  of  Bhishma  at  every  turn? 
As  regards  the  propositions  of  peace  which  the  Pandavas 
have  offered,  Bhishma  looks  upon  them  with  a favourable 
eye,  and  I also  am  no  less  satisfied  with  them.** 

Then  the  Maharaja,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  his 
Council,  sent  Sanjaya,  who  was  both  his  Minister  and 
Charioteer,  on  an  embassy  to  the  Pandavas,  accompanied  by 
the  family  priest  of  Raja  Drupada. 


niSTORY  OF 
INDIA. 
Part  II. 


Bhishmathrcat- 
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The  foregoing  tradition  of  the  embassy  of  the  Review  of  the 

■mm  . 0 . . foregoing  tra- 

JBrahman  priest  to  Hastimipur  seems  to  furnish  some  ^mnonheem- 
insight  into  the  primitive  forms  of  diplomacy  which  Dmplda  tostthe 
were  observed  in  patriarchal  times.  Although  the 
question  to  be  decided  was  one  of  peace  or  war,  the 
preliminary  courtesies  were  duly  observed  of  inter- 
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history  of  changing  inquiries  respecting  the  health  and  well- 
pIet  ii.  being  of  the  respective  parties.  The  Envoy  then 
requested  permission  to  repeat  the  message  as  he  had 
received  it  from  those  who  had  sent  him ; and  this 
may  have  been  a wise  precaution,  as  it  tended  to 
avert  from  himself  the  wrath  which  might  have 
fallen  upon  him  as  the  utterer  of  hostile  and  oppro- 
brious language.  The  quarrel  between  the  patri- 
archal Bhfshma  and  the  upstart  Kama  is  not  very 
intelligible;  but  it  subsequently  found  full  expression 
at  the  election  of  a Commander-in-Chief  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  great  war.  The  reference  to 
the  thirteenth  year  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Kau- 
ravas  were  of  opinion  that  the  Pdndavas  had  not 
fulfilled  the  engagement  into  which  they  had  entered 
at  the  gambling  match.  The  point,  however,  was 
never  settled,  and  therefore  calls  for  no  further 
remark. 

The  third  stage  in  the  history  of  the  negotiations 
now  remains  for  consideration,  namely,  the  embassy 
of  Sanjaya,  the  Minister  and  Charioteer  of  the 
Mah&raja,  to  the  Pandavas.  The  proceedings  of 
this  embassy  are  highly  significant.  Sanjaya  is 
evidently  the  type  of  an  ancient  diplomatist.  His 
object  was  to  induce  the  Pandavas  to  return  to  Has- 
tinapur,  without  giving  them  any  distinct  pledge 
that  their  Raj  would  be  restored  to  them.  The 
history  of  his  mission  may  be  related  as  follows  : — 

Now  Sanjaya  was  tlio  Charioteer  and  Minister  of  Maha- 
raja Dhritarashtra,  and  he  was  almost  without  an  equal  in 


3rd,  Embassy  of 
Sanjaya  to  the 
P&ndavas. 


Traditional  ac- 
count of  the 
embassy. 

quaiiftcatlons  of  understanding,  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  diplomacy,  and  he 
had  everywhere  very  many  friends  and  acquaintances.  And 
the  Maharaja  said  to  Sanjaya  : — “ I hear  that  the  Pandavas 
are  in  the  Raj  of  Virata  : So  go  to  them,  and  first  saluto 
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them  all  from  us,  and  greet  each  one  of  them  as  my  most  iiistory  o f 
beloved  son,  and  then  deliver  to  them  all  our  message  as  pam'ii 

follows  : — “ Dhritardshtra  and  the  elders  of  the  Kauravas 

speak  thus  : — ‘ You  five  brothers  are  of  such  good  account  MaJ^jatoftho 
for  your  commendable  qualities  and  amiable  manners,  that 
every  friend  and  every  enemy  is  alike  loud  in  exalting  you  ; 
and  you  have  now  tasted  both  the  pains  and  the  pleasures 
of  the  world,  and  experienced  the  realities  of  evil,  as  well 
as  those  of  good  : It  is  our  wish  that  all  quarrels  and  discus- 
sions between  kinsmen  should  cease,  and  that  perfect  peace 
should  be  established  between  tho  Kauravas  and  you ; and 
however  harsh  Duryodhana,  and  Kama,  and  the  younger 
Kauravas  may  appear  to  you,  and  however  much  they  may 
display  the  pride  and  strength  of  youth,  and  seem  to  prefer 
the  chances  of  war,  yet  if  you  will  come  before  mo  I will 
settle  peace  between  you  : Except  the  vicious  Duryodhana, 
and  the  narrow-minded  Kama,  no  one  on  our  side  is  at 
heart  against  the  Pandavas/  ” 

So  Saniaya  and  the  Brahman,  who  was  family  priest  of  Sanjaya  reaches 
Raja  Drupada,  proceeded  together  to  the  city  where  the 
Pandavas  were  dwelling ; and  when  they  arrived  there  they 
found  armies  encamped  upon  the  plains,  and  in  the  jungle, 
and  on  the  mountains,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  as  numer- 
ous as  the  waves  of  the  sea.  And  Sanjaya  was  stricken 
with  wonder  at  beholding  all  this_  military  pomp  arrayed  on 
the  side  of  the  Pandavas ; and  he  went  on  to  the  Council 
house  of  Raja  Yudhishthira,  and  paid  his  respects  in  due 
form.  And  Raja  Yudhishthira  and  all  the  assembly  rejoiced 
at  the  arrival  of  Sanjaya,  and  returned  him  all  suitable  com- 
pliments, and  inquired  after  their  friends  and  kinsmen  ; to 
which  Sanjaya  gave  appropriate  replies.  Raja  Yudhishthira 
then  said  to  Sanjaya : — “ Krishna,  and  Raja  Virata,  and 
Raja  Drupada,  and  other  Rajas  are  here  present,  so  do  you 
now  declare  your  message.”  Sanjaya  then  delivered  the 
message  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him  by  the  Maharaja* 
and  he  also  said  : — “ Among  all  people  there  is  entire  confi- 
dence in  both  the  Kauravas  and  the  Pandavas,  and  it  is  a 
shame  to  both  that  there  should  be  any  dissensions  between 
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history  of  them,  when  all  the  world  would  rejoice  to  see  them  mutu- 
Paet^i  ally  serviceable  to  each  other  : Now  that  all  the  principal 

Rajas  are  gathered  together,  they  should  so  act  as  to  put  an 

end  to  discord.” 


WshthSa^4"  Raja  Yudhishthira  then  replied  to  the  Envoy  as  follows  : — 
“We  are  arm-  “ Whosoever  is  wise  will  never  give  his  consent  to  a war  on 

ous  to  avoid  a ° 

Mail ira j a* is°t ry - any  trivial  grounds,  nor  suffer  so  many  souls  to  be  slain, 
togH^tiu4parUS  an(t  the  whole  Raj  thrown  into  confusion,  without  absolute 
o7pr™ecteion,ers  necessity,  especially  when  both  parties  are  friends  and  kins- 
irig  to  restore118"  men  : But  when  peace  cannot  be  attained,  and  war  seems 
our  share  of  the  jne^r[table,  it  would  be  useless  in  us  to  humiliate  ourselves 
to  the  dust  for  the  sake  of  concord  : We  are  disinclined  to 
war,  but  it  is  out  of  sympathy  for  our  own  people ; and  be- 
cause the  Raj  would  be  of  little  profit  or  comfort  to  us  after 
the  slaughter  of  our  friends  and  kinsmen  : He,  however, 
who  is  intent  upon  a war  of  malice  is  always  in  a fever,  and 
the  fever  burns  stronger  and  stronger  in  his  heart  day  by 
day,  until  he  can  feel  no  pleasure  in  the  ordinary  gratifica- 
tions of  the  world : Now  we  know  not  what  offence  we  have 


given  to  Kama,  that  he  should  ever  be  on  the  alert  for  our 
death  and  perdition,  and  ever  be  speaking  evil  of  us  to  Dur- 
yodliana,  and  kindling  a fire  in  his  own  mind  against  us : 
As  for  Dhritarashtra,  we  acknowledge  him  to  be  our  Maha- 
raja, and  we  know  that  he  is  kind  and  benevolent,  and  averse 
to  doing  evil  and  working  mischief : But  for  the  sake  of 
humouring  his  son  Duryodhana,  and  keeping  on  good  terms 
with  him,  the  Maharaja  stoops  to  act  deceitfully  towards  us, 
and  would  entrap  us  into  his  presence  by  mere  offers  of  pro- 
tection : Then,  again,  Vidura  is  the  general  well-wisher,  and 
earnest  for  our  good;  but  however  much  advice  he  may 
give,  it  is  all  thrown  away,  both  upon  Duryodhana  and  his 


Reply  of  Krish- 
na : — “ The 
P&ndavas  have 
been  put  to  such 
expenses  in  pre- 
paring for  this 
war,  that  they 
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tive but  to  de- 
mand their  half 
share  of  the 
Raj.” 


doting  father  Dhritarashtra,  though  he  speak  the  truth  ever 
so  clearly.” 

Krishna  then  spoke  thus  to  Sanjaya : — “ I am  equally 
desirous  for  the  welfare  of  both  the  Kauravas  and  Pandavas  ; 
but  what  can  I do  when  the  Maharaja  prefers  the  immediate 
gratification  of  his  son  to  all  other  considerations  ? Yud- 
hishthira and  his  brethren  have  always  expressed  a desire 
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for  a treaty  of  peace,  but  no  such  offer  ever  camo  from  Dliri-  history  op 
tardshtra  or  the  Kauravas ; so  this  war  which  is  inevitable 

is  brought  about  by  the  Kauravas  and  not  by  the  Pdndavas  : 

And  whereas  the  Pdndavas  have  very  large  armies  collected 
in  their  behalf,  and  have  no  means  of  providing  for  them 
now  that  they  are  assembled,  except  by  asking  for  half  the 
Raj  from  the  Kauravas,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  get 
possession  of  the  country  by  peace  or  by  war,  according  to 
the  proverb  that  the  hungry  man  will  throw  himself  at  tho 
lion : And  although  the  Kauravas  have  been  guilty  of  tho 
worst  treachery  against  the  Pdndavas,  and  have  offered  the 
most  abominable  insults  to  Draupadf,  nevertheless  if  they 
are  now  ashamed  of  what  they  have  done,  and  are  willing 
to  make  amends  for  the  past,  as  yet  it  is  not  too  late ; and 
albeit  the  Pdndavas  are  much  estranged  from  them  and  wish 
to  be  revenged,  yet  they  will  not  go  from  what  I say  : Go 
now  and  tell  this  to  the  Kauravas,  and  bid  them  prepare  for 
that  course  which  they  prefer ; for  war  if  they  are  inclined 
to  war,  and  for  peace  if  they  are  inclined  to  peace.” 

Then  the  Envoy  Sanjaya  took  his  leave  of  Krishna,  and  Yudhishihira 
he  went  to  Yudhishthira ; and  Yudhishthira  said  to  him  : — m^a^es  by 
“ Carry  to  the  Kauravas  all  the  message  you  have  received  eiders  at  Has- 
from  Krishna  without  any  alteration;  and  salute  my  old 
tutors,  Drona  and  Aswatthdma,  and  remind  them  of  old 
times;  and  go  to  the  houses  of  Bhishma,  Yidura,  and  the 
Maharaja,  and  pay  them  similar  compliments ; and  go  also 
to  each  one  of  my  kinsmen  and  friends,  and  to  each  of  the 
Rajas  who  have  come  to  their  assistance,  and  lifting  the 
hand  of  obeisance  to  your  head,  kiss  the  feet  of  each  one  of 
them.” 

Yudhishthira  then  gave  many  rich  and  rare  gifts  to  Yudhishthira’s 

*■ J ° secret  m6ss3§6 

Saniaya,  both  for  himself  and  for  the  most  worthy  of  his  old  to  Duryodhaua: 

J J ’ ^ , -“We  will  re- 

friends  ; and  when  the  Envoy  was  about  to  return,  Yudhish-  sign  our  claim 

J ’ to  the  half  share 

thira  took  him  aside,  and  whispered  to  him  as  follows: — if  you  win  re- 
“ These  are  my  last  words,  which  you  must  tell  Duryodhana,  ^han^va- 
to  induce  him  to  cast  aside  his  evil  opinions  and  to  lean  P^tha.” 
towards  justice:  We  will  give  up  to  him  the  whole  of  the 
Raj,  provided  we  may  retain  the  five  districts,  which  are  our 
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own  settlements : 1 And  we  five  brothers,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  will  be  content  with  this  small  portion,  and  will  be 
on  good  terms  with  Duryodliana  : The  desire  of  my  heart  is 
that  there  should  be  no  war,  and  that  I and  my  brethren 
should  live  once  more  in  peace  and  happiness  together,  and 
be  reconciled  to  all  our  kinsmen ; and  that  our  relatives  who 
have  come  here  to  assist  us  may  go  back  uninjured : But  I 
am  prepared  for  both  war  and  peace,  and  I can  be  either 
hostile  or  friendly,  according  as  events  may  transpire.” 

Sanjaya  having  been  thus  instructed  by  Yudhishthira 
returned  to  the  city  of  Hastinapur,  and  arrived  at  the  palace 
of  the  Maharaja  and  made  known  his  coming.  And  the 
Maharaja  sent  for  him  to  a private  apartment,  and  heard  all 
that  the  Pandavas  had  said,  and  then  dismissed  him  and 
sent  his  door-keeper  to  call  Yidura;  and  that  whole  night 
the  Maharaja  and  Yidura  passed  in  deep  discourse  by  them- 
selves upon  the  tidings  brought  by  Sanjaya.  And  when  it 
was  morning  the  Maharaja  summoned  all  his  sons  and  kins- 
men to  Council,  and  despatched  a messenger  to  bring  San- 
jaya, who  thereupon  entered  the  Council-hall  and  spoke  as 
follows  : — “ Raja  Yudhishthira  sends  respectful  greeting  to 
all  the  elders,  and  a friendly  embrace  to  all  the  young  men, 
and  his  blessing  to  the  striplings  and  children.”  Sanjaya 
then  delivered  the  message  of  Krishna,  and  the  private 
message  from  Yudhishthira;  and  a great  discussion  arose 
in  which  the  elders  counselled  peace  and  the  younger  men 
clamoured  for  war : and  seeing  that  it  was  impossible  that 
they  could  come  to  an  agreement,  no  reply  whatever  was 
despatched  to  the  Pandavas. 

The  fourth  and  final  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
negotiations  now  remains  for  consideration,  namely, 
the  mission  of  Krishna  to  Hastindpur.  The  whole 
of  this  portion  of  the  narrative  appears  to  be  myth- 

1 The  names  of  the  districts  are  given  in  the  original,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say 
how  far  they  are  mythical.  Probably  they  referred  to  five  farms  or  gardens  in  the 
country  of  Kh&ndava-prastha,  but  the  name  of  one  of  these  districts  is  V&r  an  St- 
rata, which  is  the  modern  Allfihab&d  ; and  the  mythical  character  of  the  references 
to  this  city  has  already  been  shown  in  the  story  of  the  alleged  plot  of  the  Kauravas 
to  bum  the  house  in  which  the  Fandavas  were  residing. 
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ical ; but  yet  it  possesses  much  historical  value,  inas-  history  of 
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much  as  it  illustrates  to  a remarkable  degree  the  pIKT  ii. 
spirit  in  which  the  Malnl  Bluirata  was  composed,  and  ~ 
the  conception  which  the  Bralnnanical  compilers  had 
formed  of  Krishna,  as  a mediator  as  well  as  of  an 
incarnation  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  legend  may 
be  related  as  follows : — 


Now  when  many  days  had  passed  away,  and  the  Pan- 
davas  received  no  reply  to  the  messages  they  had  sent  by 
Sanjaya,  Yudhishthira  went  to  Krishna,  and  said  : — “ What 
are  we  to  do  ? I have  solicited  the  Kauravas  for  peace,  and 
would  have  been  content  if  they  had  spared  us  our  five 
villages ; but  they  have  sent  us  no  reply  to  our  messages ; 
and  now  I am  in  great  want,  and  cannot  relieve  the  distress 
of  my  mother  and  brethren.”  And  Krishna  said  that  he 
would  go  himself  on  an  embassy  to  the  Maharaja,  and 
Yudhishthira  entreated  him  to  bring  about  a peace ; but 
Draupadi  came  in  and  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Krishna 
and  said  : — “ Yudhishthira  has  sent  too  many  supplications 
to  the  Kauravas,  and  has  asked  for  only  five  villages,  as 
though  the  right  were  on  their  side  : But  if  you  are  to 
arbitrate  between  them,  I pray  you  to  remember  that  an 
arbitrator  must  not  speak  of  inferiority ; and  if  the  Kaura- 
vas will  make  war  upon  the  Pandavas,  my  five  husbands, 
and  my  father  and  brethren,  and  many  others,  will  enter  the 
lists  against  them  : Remember  how  the  Kauravas  treated 
me  from  the  very  first ; how  they  seized  me  by  the  hair  and 
dragged  me  to  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly.” 
So  saying,  Draupadi  burst  into  tears,  and  Krishna's  heart 
melted  within  him,  and  he  kindly  said  to  her  : — “ Why  do 
you  weep  ? The  time  has  nearly  come  when  the  Kauravas 
will  be  slain,  both  small  and  great,  and  when  their  wives 
will  weep  as  you  are  doing  now.” 

After  this  Krishna  selected  a prosperous  moment  in  the 
month  Kartika  for  setting  out  on  his  mission  to  Hastinapur ; 
and  having  bathed  and  worshipped  the  sun  and  fire,  he  went 
his  way.  And  Yudhishthira  and  his  brethren,  and  Rajas 
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Virata  and  Drupada,  and  many  others,  accompanied  Krishna 
some  distance  on  his  way;  and  when  they  took  leave  of  him, 
Yudhishthira  and  his  brethren  especially  entreated  that  he 
would  comfort  their  mother,  Kunti,  who  was  still  residing  in 
the  house  of  Vidura.  Krishna  then  proceeded  on  his  journey, 
until  he  came  to  a spot  nigh  unto  the  city  of  Hastinajiur ; 
and  he  halted  there,  and  sent  on  messengers  to  announce  his 
arrival  to  the  Kauravas,  and  to  say  that  he  would  be  with 
them  on  the  morrow.  When  Vidura  heard  the  words  of 
the  messengers,  he  took  them  with  him  into  the  presence  of 
Duryodhana,  and  said : — “ In  all  the  streets  and  market- 
places there  is  a great  stir  amongst  high  and  low ; all  saying 
that  Krishna  is  come  hither  on  an  embassy  from  the  Pan- 
davas  : You  ought  therefore  to  assemble  all  your  brethren 
and  Chieftains,  and  go  forth  to  meet  him,  so  that  you  may 
conciliate  him  by  your  respect,  and  have  the  applause  of  all 
the  people.”  Then  Duryodhana  called  together  all  his 
Chieftains  and  Ministers,  and  caused  handsome  carpets  to 
be  spread  for  Krishna  to  walk  upon,  and  ordered  all  the 
handsomest  of  his  servants  to  put  on  festival  garments  and 
to  wait  upon  Krishna  with  sandal  wood  and  perfumes  ; and 
he  sent  word  to  his  father,  the  Maharaja,  that  Krishna  was 
coming ; and  Dliritarashtra  ordered  that  every  mark  of  hon- 
our should  be  observed  in  the  reception  of  such  an  illus- 
trious guest.  Then  Duryodhana  prepared  to  go  out  with  all 
his  brethren  and  children  to  meet  Krishna  on  foot ; and 
orders  were  proclaimed  throughout  the  city  that  all  the 
women  of  the  inner  apartments,  who  desired  to  see  Krishna, 
should  be  permitted  to  behold  him  from  the  walls  and  tops 
of  houses;  and  all  the  shopkeepers  decorated  their  shops 
and  put  on  festival  garments ; and  the  palace  of  Duhsasana, 
which  was  the  best  in  Hastinapur,  was  set  apart  for  tho 
lodging  of  Krishna. 

Then  Vidura  praised  Duryodhana  for  the  preparations 
which  he  had  made  to  do  honour  to  Krishna.  And  Vidura 
said : — “ This  magnificent  reception  however  is  of  small 
moment  unless  you  are  prepared  to  restore  the  five  villages 
to  the  Paudavas.”  And  Duryodhana  replied  : — “ I will  not 
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give  to  the  P&ndavas  as  much  land  as  could  be  carried  on 
the  head  of  a pin,  unless  I am  compelled  by  war ; and  if 
Krishna  is  only  como  to  further  the  claim  of  the  Fandavas, 
wo  need  not  throw  away  our  effects  for  naught,  but  receive 
him'as  an  ordinary  ambassador ; for  otherwise  he  will  say 
that  the  Kauravas  are  terrified  and  trying  to  propitiate  me : 
Moreover,  if  the  Fandavas  are  thus  dependent  upon  Krishna, 
let  us  keep  him  hero  in  close  custody ; and  by  so  doing  clip 
the  wings  of  our  enemies.”  But  the  Maharaja  cried  out : — 
“ Beware  how  you  give  way  to  such  evil  thoughts,  for  it 
would  be  a lasting  disgrace  to  any  Raja  to  put  an  ambassador 
into  custody,  and  especially  an  ambassador  so  illustrious  as 
Krishna.”  And  Bhishma  turned  to  the  Maharaja,  and 
said  : — “ This  son  of  yours  appears  to  think  of  nothing  but 
war  and  mischief ; and  I fear  that  his  ruin  is  not  far  off,  and 
that  his  disgrace  will  fall  upon  all  of  us.”  So  saying 
Bhishma  rose  up  and  went  to  his  own  house ; and  Yidura 
was  much  disturbed,  and  he  rose  up  in  like  manner  and 
went  out  with  Bhishma. 

When  it  was  morning  Krishna  bathed  himself,  and  per- 
formed his  religious  duty,  and  then  set  out  for  the  city  of 
Hastinapur.  And  when  he  came  nigh  to  the  city,  all  the 
Kauravas,  small  and  great,  save  Duryodhana  only,  went 
forth  on  foot  to  meet  him ; and  all  the  men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  came  out  of  their  apartments  to  see  Krishna 
and  pay  him  reverence.  And  Krishna  spoke  to  every  one 
with  civility,  and  when  he  came  to  the  palace  of  the  Maha- 
raja he  sat  down  for  a while ; and  presently  Duryodhana 
came  up,  and  barely  noticed  Krishna,  and  Krishna  knew 
what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  Duryodhana  from  the 
haughtiness  of  his  manner,  and  because  of  his  not  having 
been  present  with  the  others  to  meet  him  without  the  city. 
So  after  a while  Krishna  left  the  palace  of  the  Maharaja  and 
went  to  the  house  of  Yidura ; and  Yidura  made  many  parti- 
cular inquiries  of  him  respecting  the  Pandavas  ; and  when 
Krishna  had  answered  every  question,  he  went  into  the 
inner  apartments,  and  saw  his  father's  sister  Kunti,  and 
took  her  in  his  arms,  whilst  she  burst  into  tears,  for  her 
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heart  was  yearning  towards  her  sons  the  Pandavas.  And 
Kunti  said  : — “ It  is  now  fourteen  years  since  my  sons  left 
me  bathed  in  tears,  and  I have  heard  of  all  the  distresses 
they  have  gone  through : Tell  me  now  if  all  is  well  with 
them,  and  what  has  become  of  Draupadi;  and  how  she' has 
borne  up  under  poverty  and  exile  : And  who  shall  tell  of  my 
own  wretchedness,  for  from  the  time  of  my  birth  until  this 
hour  I have  not  passed  a single  day  in  comfort ; and  when 
I had  hoped  to  get  some  solace  from  my  sons,  they  have 
been  driven  away  from  jungle  to  jungle,  and  from  village  to 
village,  whilst  I have  been  left  alone  amongst  this  tribe  of 
Kauravas,  without  any  respite  from  their  wickedness  and 
obstinacy.”  Then  Krishna  comforted  Kunti,  and  he  secretly 
said  to  her : — Be  of  good  cheer  ! Wherever  your  sons 
have  been  they  have  overthrown  their  enemies,  and  gained 
many  friends  ; and  the  day  of  their  prosperity  is  very  near, 
when  they  shall  overthrow  the  Kauravas,  and  recover  pos- 
session of  their  own  Raj.” 

When  Krishna  had  comforted  Kunti,  he  went  to  the 
palace  of  Duryodhana,  and  it  was  very  splendid,  and  con- 
tained everything  that  was  conducive  to  luxury  and  pleasure. 
And  Duryodhana  was  seated  upon  his  throne  in  all  the 
pride  and  wealth  of  a great  Raja,  and  took  but  small  notice 
of  Krishna.  But  a golden  seat  had  been  prepared  for 
Krishna,  and  Duryodhana  presently  ordered  a quantity  of 
fruits  and  perfumes  and  much  betel  to  be  brought  in ; 
after  which  there  was  a great  entertainment  of  victuals  and 
liquors,  but  Krishna  would  not  taste  a single  morsel.  And 
Duryodhana  asked  him  why  he  had  no  relish  for  such  things, 
and  Krishna  answered  : — “ If  a man  enters  the  house  of 
another,  and  partakes  of  his  meal,  there  is  either  friendly 
discourse  between  the  host  and  his  guest,  or  else  a needy 
guest  is  under  the  influence  of  his  host : But  there  are  no 
such  relations  between  you  and  me ; for  I am  on  no  terms 
of  friendship  with  you,  nor  am  I a needy  guest  who  wants  a 
meal.”  Duryodhana  said  : — “ You  may  not  be  in  want  of  a 
feast,  but  why  have  you  no  friendship  for  me  ? ” Krishna 
replied  : — “ There  can  bo  no  friendship  between  us  unless 
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you  como  to  terms  with  tho  Pdndavas : Besides,  an  ambas- 
sador may  not  take  a meal  in  the  house  of  him  to  whom  ho 
is  sent,  unless  he  has  completed  his  business  to  his  own 
satisfaction : Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  must  havo 
some  bad  motive  in  insisting  upon  my  taking  food  here ; so 
I am  resolved  to  eat  nothing  in  your  house,  but  to  go  to  tho 
house  of  Vidura,  and  there  take  what  I think  best.”  So 
saying,  Krishna  arose  and  went  to  the  house  of  Vidura, 
followed  by  Blnshma,  Drona,  Kripa,  and  many  others,  who 
severally  requested  him  to  come  to  their  houses,  saying : — 
“ Sinco  you  have  left  the  house  of  Duryodhana,  you  can 
have  no  objection  to  como  to  ns.”  But  Krishna  excused 
himself,  saying  : — “ If  I visit  any  one  of  you,  another  may 
be  offended,  and  I am  satisfied  with  all  of  you ; so  it  will  bo 
better  that  I go  at  once  to  the  house  of  Vidura.”  And 
Krishna  did  as  he  had  said,  and  Vidura  entertained  him 
with  all  due  respect  and  honour. 

And  Vidura  said  to  Krishna: — “You  should  not  have 
troubled  to  come  to  Hastinapur  : Duryodhana  is  ever  proud 
and  obstinate,  but  now  his  arrogance  will  be  at  the  highest 
pitch  at  the  thought  that  Krishna  has  come  to  wait  upon 
him ; and  ho  is  a man  of  that  haughtiness  that  he  cannot 
conceive  that  any  one  should  pretend  to  advise  him,  but 
considers  that  all  he  says  should  pass  for  law  which  no  man 
should  dispute.”  Krishna  replied  : — “ What  you  say  is 
very  true,  but  I desired  to  see  with  my  own  eyes,  and  1 
hoped  that  the  tie  of  relationship  would  have  enabled  me  to 
preserve  the  Kauravas  from  destruction  : I am  convinced 
now  that  their  downfall  is  at  hand,  yet  I will  once  more  give 
my  advice  in  the  presence  of  them  all  in  Council,  and  then 
if  they  will  listen  to  me  it  will  be  well,  but  if  they  are  deaf 
to  my  words,  they  must  take  their  own  course.” 

The  next  morning  when  Krishna  had  bathed,  and  wor- 
shipped the  sun,  all  the  Brahmans  and  eulogists  that  were 
in  the  city  of  Hastinapur  came  to  his  door  with  blessings 
and  praises,  and  he  rewarded  them  all  with  handsome  gifts. 
Presently  all  the  Chieftains  in  the  city  came  to  wait  upon 
him,  and  last  of  all  came  Duryodhana,  Kama,  and  Sakuni. 
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Krishna  then  called  for  his  own  chariot,  and  proceeded  to 
the  Council  hall  of  the  Maharaja ; and  Duryodhana,  and 
Sakuni,  and  all  the  other  Chieftains,  proceeded  in  like 
manner  to  the  hall.  And  the  Maharaja  and  Bhishma  had 
already  taken  their  seats  in  the  hall,  but  they  advanced  a 
considerable  distance  to  give  Krishna  a meeting.  And 
Krishna,  and  Dhritarashtra,  and  Bhishma,  and  Duryodhana 
seated  themselves  upon  carpets  of  gold,  which  had  been 
specially  prepared  for  them  in  the  centre  of  the  hall;  and 
all  the  other  Chieftains  took  their  seats  upon  the  ground 
around  them  according  to  their  respective  ranks  and 
stations. 

Meanwhile,  Narada  the  sage,  and  many  other  Brahman 
sages,  made  their  appearance  in  the  sky ; and  Krishna  said 
to  Bhishma  : — “ Behold  the  Rishis  are  appearing  in  the 
sky,  and  have  come  to  attend  this  Council.”  And  Bhishma 
arose  with  all  respect,  and  invited  the  Eishis  to  enter ; and 
when  Narada  and  the  rest  entered  the  Council,  all  who  were 
present  arose  and  paid  them  reverence,  and  gave  them  seats 
which  were  suited  to  their  dignity.2 

Then  Krishna  arose  on  his  feet,  and  addressed  Maharaja 
Dhritarashtra  before  the  whole  Council,  as  follows : — “ I 
have  come  hither,  0 Maharaja,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  a reconciliation  between  the  Pandavas  and  tho 


Kauravas,  and  thus  saving  the  lives  of  very  many  heroes 
“ The  house  of  who  are  sure  to  be  slain  if  a war  break  out : The  family  of 
hitherto4  but  Bh^rata  has  ever  been  famous  for  mercy,  sincerity,  forgive- 
havffcoinmiuoii  nessj  and  truth ; and  it  would  be  an  evil  thing  should  they 
great  wicked-  commit  an  act  of  injustice  whilst  you  are  Maharaja  : But 
your  sons,  since  you  have  been  their  head  and  ruler,  havo 
been  guilty  of  wicked  deeds  before  your  very  face  : they 
are  covetous,  unruly,  and  vicious,  and  break  every  law  of 
morality  and  religion ; and  now  they  are  about  to  commit  a 
“A  terrible  war  great  crime  against  their  nearest  kinsmen:  You  are,  I 

is  inevitable  un- 

less  you  prevent 

it. 

2 These  mythical  sages  subsequently  interrupt  the  proceedings  by  relating  in- 
terminable myths  tending  to  prove  that  Duryodhana  ought  to  yield  what  is  de- 
manded of  him,  because  Krishna  and  Arjuna  were  in  reality  Kara  and  Narhyan, 
or,  in  other  words,  were  incarnations  of  Vishnu. 
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bcliove,  aware  that  a terrible  war  is  about  to  break  out  iu  history  op 
your  family  ; and  should  you  givo  your  sanction  to  that  war  p^rtII. 

it  will  destroy  the  whole  earth ; whereas  you  can  prevent  it 

if  you  please,  and  I think  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  settle  all 
matters  of  dispute  between  the  parties  : Let  your  sons  act  in 
accordance  with  the  advice  of  your  own  Council,  and  you 
will  find  it  will  be  productive  of  good  to  both  parties  : Cast  “A  reconcilia- 

1 ° 1 tion  would  givo 

asido  all  thought  of  gaining  anything  by  war  and  enmity, 
and  exert  yourself  to  conclude  a treaty  of  reconciliation  and  ?nd.  re"der  y°u 
peace  ; for  you  could  never  conquer  the  Pandavas  woro  you 
a hundred  times  more  powerful  than  you  are : 0 Maharaja, 
you  have  the  Kauravas  for  your  supporters,  and  if  you 
pleased  you  might  bring  over  the  Pandavas  also  ; and  once 
protected  by  the  Pandavas,  not  even  Indra  and  all  his  host 
of  gods  could  prove  a match  for  you ; and  the  Eajas  who 
are  now  your  equals,  and  those  who  are  now  your  superiors, 
would  be  anxious  to  cultivate  your  friendship,  and  you  would 
rule  the  whole  earth,  in  company  with  your  sons  and  grand- 
sons and  all  your  kinsmen  ; and  all  the  conquests  of  tho 
Pandavas  would  be  yours  : 0 Maharaja,  war  is  all  destroying  ! “A  war  would 

J J J , prove  most  de- 

Consider  whether  the  loss  of  either  will  be  the  more  hurtful  structivc  to  all 

parties. 

to  you,  and  whether  the  defeat  of  either  your  sons  or  your 
nephews  will  give  you  any  pleasure,  since  both  are  alike  in 
your  eyes  : All  the  Pandavas  are  great  heroes,  and  well 
armed ; and  all,  with  the  exception  of  thevirtuous  Yudhish- 
thira,  are  eager  for  war ; they  are  your  kinsmen,  and  it  is 
y.our  duty  to  protect  them  from  every  evil ; then  do  not 
permit  this  family  war,  in  which  the  Pandavas  and  the 
Kauravas  will  mutually  kill  each  other,  and  in  which  nearly 
all  the  Eajas  of  the  earth  will  be  fighting  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  the  number  of  the  slain  will  be  fearful  to 
behold  : 0 Maharaja,  it  is  your  duty  to  preserve  your  sub- 
jects; then  do  not  hasten  their  death  by  giving  your  coun- 
tenance to  this  war,  but  save  alike  the  Kauravas  and  the 
Pandavas  from  this  imminent  peril:  Let  the  Eajas  here  “Let the Kau- 

. . ravas  cast  aside 

assembled  cast  aside  their  enmity  to  the  Pandavas,  and  eat  their  enmity 

“ m and  celebrate  a 

and  drink  together,  and  depart  as  friends ; and  do  you  now 

show  the  same  kindness  to  the  Pandavas  as  you  did  in  reconciliation.” 
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Krishna’s  final 
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Maharaja. 


former  times  : The  Pandavas  lost  their  father  in  their  in- 
fancy, and  you  brought  them  up  as  your  own  sons;  then  do 
you  cherish  them  now,  and  not  make  a sacrifice  of  virtue  by 
rejecting  this  counsel. 

“ What  I have  hitherto  said  to  you  has  been  of  my  own 
accord,  but  as  the  mouth-piece  of  the  Pandavas  I now  speak 
to  you  thus: — ‘ We,  the  Pandavas,  greet  you,  and  look 
upon  you  as  our  father,  and  now  in  like  manner  do  you 
regard  us  as  your  sons  : In  obedience  to  your  command  we 
have  passed  twelve  miserable  years  in  the  wilderness  and 
one  year  in  disguise ; and  all  the  Brahmans  in  your  Court 
know  that  we  have  faithfully  passed  through  the  ordeal,  and 
stand  now  freed  from  all  our  promises  : 0 Maharaja,  do  you 
now  so  act  that  we  may  regain  the  share  of  the  Raj  to  which 
we  are  entitled : It  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  it  is  us,  or 
the  Kauravas,  who  are  in  the  wrong.'’  ” 

Krishna  then  turned  to  the  whole  Council,  and  said  : — 
“ To  the  Rajas  and  Chieftains  here  assembled,  I am  directed 
by  the  Pandavas  to  speak  as  follows  : — c It  is  an  evil  thing 
that  an  act  of  injustice  should  be  committed  by  a Mahdraja, 
who  is  assisted  by  such  virtuous  Counsellors  and  Ministers  : 
A Minister  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  Maharaja ; and 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  good  and  wise  Counsellors  to  prevent 
the  Maharaja  from  performing  any  vicious  deed  : Never  fear 
speaking  the  truth  even  if  unpalatable,  and  never  fear 
offending  the  Maharaja  by  telling  him  that  he  is  in  the 
wrong : Do  you  now  advise  him  what  course  he  should 
pursue  on  the  present  occasion.’  ” 

Krishna  then  turned  to  the  Maharaja,  and  said  : — “ 0 
Maharaja,  I as  an  Ambassador  can  say  no  more : I havo 
done  my  duty  by  asking  you  for  the  share  of  the  Raj  to 
which  the  Pandavas  are  entitled,  and  by  counselling  you  to 
conclude  a treaty : Let  your  Counsellors  advise  you  upon 
the  matter,  and  if  you  consider  my  advice  to  be  just  and 
virtuous,  do  you  act  accordingly,  and  save  all  these  Rajas 
and  Chieftains  here  assembled  from  the  grasp  of  death  : O 
Chief  of  the  race  of  Bh&rata,  be  pacified  and  do  not  give 
way  to  wrath  ! Givo  the  Pandavas  their  ancestral  share  of 
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the  Raj,  and  rule  the  remainder  in  peace  and  tranquillity  history  of 
with  your  sons  and  grandsons:  As  for  the  Piindavas  they  Paet  n. 
are  equally  prepared,  whether  it  bo  for  peace  or  whether  it 
be  for  war.” 

When  Krishna  had  finished,  the  Malidraja  replied  to 
him,  as  follows  : — “ All  that  you  have  said  is  true  and  pleas-  ^^counsel 
ant  to  hear ; but  I am  not  free,  and  consequently  I cannot  Duryodhana. 
perform  what  I wish  : Seek  therefore  to  counsel  Duryod- 
hana  rather  than  me ; for  he  is  violent  and  disobedient, 
aud  refuses  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  his  mother  Gandhdri, 
or  to  the  pious  Vidura,  or  to  the  wise  Bhishma ; and  if  you 
can  move  my  wicked  son,  you  will  bo  acting  like  a friend, 
and  I shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  you.” 

Then  Krishna  turned  to  Duryodhana,  and  gave  the  same  Advice  of  Krish- 

J r ii a to  Duryod- 

counsel  to  liim  as  he  had  given  to  the  Maharaja.  But  Dur-  liana, 
yodhana  was  obstinate  and  said  nothing,  and  Bhishma  spoke 
to  him  thus  : — “ 0 Duryodhana,  do  you  follow  the  advice  of 
Krishna ; it  will  be  good  for  you  both  in  this  world  and  in 
the  next,  and  if  you  act  otherwise  there  will  be  no  peace, 

, . . Strong  rcmon- 

but  all-destroying  war:  You  are  wicked,  vicious,  cowardly, 
and  the  pest  of  the  family  of  Kauravas  : You  glory  in  violat- 
ing the  commands  of  your  father,  and  in  despising  the 
counsels  of  Krishna  and  Vidura  : It  is  on  account  of  your 
tyrannical  conduct  that  your  father  suffers  so  much  misery, 
and  is  about  to  lose  his  Raj  : Your  pride  will  cost  the  lives 
of  all  your  friends,  brethren,  and  kinsmen  : But  be  advised, 
my  child,  and  do  not  make  your  parents  wretched  for 
ever.” 

When  Duryodhana  heard  these  words  of  Bhishma,  he  Exasperation  of 
was  exceedingly  wroth,  and  began  to  breathe  very  hard ; 1,111  -'odh*lllJ- 

and  Drona  went  up  to  him,  and  said  : — “ All  that  Krishna  Remonstrances 

. of  Drona. 

and  Bhishma  have  said  to  you  is  for  your  own  good,  and  I 
pray  you  to  follow  their  counsel,  for  they  are  wise,  intelli- 
gent, experienced,  and  virtuous : Indeed  all  who  dissuade 
you  from  this  war  are  your  true  friends,  and  those  who 
counsel  you  to  it  are  your  worst  enemies,  who  will  most 
assuredly  forsake  you  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  leave  you 
to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the  contest : But  I perceive  that 
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Remonstrances 
of  Vidura. 


history  of  my  words  are  very  unpalatable,  and  tbat  you  are  not  in  a 
i>aet>ii  condition  to  receive  good  counsel : You  are  puffed  up  witli 

hopes  of  victory,  and  your  mind  is  filled  with  visions  of 

future  conquests ; but  you  ought  to  know  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  the  war,  and  to  weigh  both  sides  well,  and 
then  to  decide  upon  the  course  you  should  pursue.” 

When  Drona  had  finished  his  speech,  Yidura  arose  and 
said  : — “ What  has  been  advised  is  the  best  for  the  people 
of  this  Raj  : For  you,  Duryodhana,  I care  not ; excepting 
that  if  you  are  defeated,  the  Maharaja  and  the  Rani  will 
become  beggars  in  the  house  of  the  Pandavas.” 

Powerful  speech  Then  Bhishma  again  spoke,  and  said: — <c  Arjuna  and 

of  iJhishma.  . n r J 

Krishna  have  not  armed  themselves  as  yet : The  bow  Giin- 
diva3  has  not  as  yet  been  strung  for  the  affray : The  homa, 
which  Dhaumya  the  priest  will  offer  on  the  eve  of  battle, 
has  not  as  yet  been  given  to  the  fire  : The  mighty  Yudliish- 
thira,  ever  diffident,  has  not  as  yet  looked  upon  your  army 
with  an  angry  eye  : Arjuna  and  Bhima  have  not  as  yet  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  their  respective  squadrons ; nor  has 
the  giant  Bhima  begun  as  yet  to  whirl  his  mace  on  high, 
scattei’ing  the  heads  of  his  foes  on  every  side  : The  swift 
Nakula  and  Sahadeva,  the  experienced  Dhrishta-dyumna, 
Virata,  and  Drupada,  and  all  the  other  allies  of  the  Piinda- 
vas,  have  not  as  yet  girded  on  their  armour  for  the  battle  : 
The  blood  of  thousands  has  not  as  yet  been  shed  upon  the 
plain,  nor  is  the  earth  covered  with  the  heads  of  the  slain  : 
Your  well-dressed  army  has  not  as  yet  been  exposed  to  the 
thrusts  and  shafts  of  the  enemy  : There  is  yet  time  to  pre- 
vent these  horrible  calamities  before  it  is  too  late  : Go,  then, 
and  bow  down  at  the  feet  of  Yudliishthira,  the  chief  amongst 
the  Rajas,  and  let  him  behold  you  with  a friendly  counten- 
ance, and  throw  his  right  arm  upon  your  neck  as  a mark  of 
reconciliation,  and  strike  you  on  the  back  as  a reclaimed 
brother : Let  the  lofty-shouldered,  long-armed  Bhima  greet 


3 G undiva  was  the  mythical  how  which  belonged  to  the  god  Varuna,  and  which 
Agni  gave  to  Arjuna  before  the  burning  of  the  jungle  of  Khandava,  to  enable  him 
to  fight  against  Indra.  This  speech  attributed  to  Ilhishma  is  mythical  throughout, 
but,  as  already  indicated,  the  whole  narrative  of  the  mission  of  Krishna  is  evidently 
the  product  of  the  Brahmanical  compilers. 
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you  in  poaco;  and  lot  Arjuna,  Nakula,  and  Saliadeva  sco 
you  as  tlieir  friend : Let  this  host  of  Rajas  and  Chioftains 
assembled  here  shed  tears  of  joy  at  your  reconciliation  ; 
proclaim  the  glad  tidings  throughout  the  city ; and  aban- 
doning your  evil  thoughts  for  ever,  rule  the  wholo  earth  in 
conjunction  with  the  Pandavas.” 

At  these  words,  Duryodhana  aroso  in  a fury,  and  he 
turned  to  Krishna,  and  said  : — “ I cannot  tell  why  you  give 
the  Pandavas  so  much  preference  over  me : W e and  they 
are  just  as  nearly  related  to  you,  nor  have  I behaved  to  you 
otherwise  than  as  a kinsman,  nor  omitted  any  form  of  re- 
spect towards  you  ; and  I cannot  divine  why  you  treat  mo 
thus : The  Pandavas  camo  of  their  own  accord  and  engaged 
with  Sakuni  in  a game  at  dice : They  lost  their  Raj  through 
their  own  folly,  and  now  wo  are  blamed  for  it  : They  lost 
all  their  wealth  in  that  game,  and  still  we  are  charged  with 
having  robbed  them  of  everything : With  what  face  do 
these  Pandavas  now  come  and  act  thus  inimically  towards 
us  ? What  have  we  done  that  they  should  treat  us  thus  ? 
We  are  not  to  be  frightened  by  speeches  or  counsel,  and  I 
will  not  be  forced  to  bow  down  even  to  Indra  : I see  no 
Kshatriya  now  who  can  conquer  us  : As  to  your  commenda- 
tions of  the  Pandavas,  and  desire  that  I should  regard  them 
as  objects  of  alarm,  I must  say  that  an  army  which,  has  in  it 
such  men  as  Bhishma,  and  Drona,  and  Kripa,  and  Kama, 
and  Aswatthama,  cannot  be  overpowered  by  all  the  heroes 
in  the  earth,  and  devotees  in  the  heavens : What  then  are 
the  beggarly  Pandavas  that  you  should  think  to  frighten 
me  with  them  ? Never  will  I stoop  and  humble  myself  to 
the  Pandavas,  say  what  you  will.” 

Krishna  then  smiled,  and  said  to  Duryodhana  : — “ Not- 
withstanding all  my  earnest  endeavours  to  prevent  this 
breach  between  you  and  the  Pandavas,  you  are  resolved 
not  to  throw  aside  your  obstinacy;  and  Duhsasana  and 
Kama  continue  to  back  you  up,  though  I know  not  what 
enmity  they  can  have  against  you  : Your  desire  to  die  on 
the  field  of  battle  will  soon  be  gratified  : You  will  prove  a 
stain  to  the  race  of  Bhiirata  : Are  you  not  ashamed  to  say 
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that  you  have  done  nothing  to  the  Pandavas,  so  as  to  merit 
this  treatment  from  them  ? Remember  every  evil  act  you 
have  done  against  them  from  their  infancy ; and  then  say 
you  have  done  nothing  to  offend  them.” 

When  Krishna  had  finished,  Duhsasana  said  to  his  brother 
Duryodhana  : — “ 0 Raja,  if  you  do  not  of  your  own  will 
come  to  terms  with  the  Pandavas,  the  elders  will  bind  you 
hand  and  foot,  and  deliver  you  into  the  hands  of  Yudhish- 
thira  : It  is  plain  that  your  father  the  Maharaja,  and  Blnsli- 
ma,  and  Drona,  are  heartily  resolved  to  make  you,  and  I, 
and  Kama,  submit  ourselves  to  the  Pandavas.” 

At  these  words  of  his  brother,  Duryodhana  was  more 
incensed  than  ever,  and  he  rose  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
assembly  and  went  to  his  own  house.  Krishna  then  said 
to  the  Maharaja : — “ Your  right  course  now  would  be  to 
confine  these  four  turbulent  men — Duryodhana,  Duhsdsana, 
Kama,  and  Sakuni — and  so  make  friendship  with  the  Pan- 
davas, who  will  dedicate  themselves  heart  and  soul  to  your 
service,  and  enable  you  to  reign  in  full  comfort ; and  this 
will  be  for  the  advantage  of  all,  both  now  and  hereafter.” 
All  this  while  the  Maharaja  was  sorely  troubled  at  the 
behaviour  of  Duryodhana,  and  he  bade  his  brother  Vidura 
to  call  the  Rani  Gandharl,  and  inform  her  of  all  that  had 
passed,  and  to  request  her  to  try  and  soften  the  obstinacy 
of  Duryodhana.  So  Vidura  went  and  brought  Gandharl 
into  the  Council,  and  the  Maharaja  said  to  her: — “Not- 
withstanding that  these  people  have  only  spoken  to  Dur- 
yodhana out  of  kindness  and  good  will,  he  has  left  the  Coun- 
cil in  a rage.”  Gandharl  replied  : — “ Do  you,  who  are  his 
superiors  and  elders,  send  for  Duryodhana,  and  again  coun- 
sel him  : I myself  have  already  spoken  much  to  him ; but 
when  ho  will  not  pay  attention  to  your  words,  how  can  you 
expect  he  will  listen  to  mo  ? ” She  then  said  to  Vidura  : — 
“ Go  and  fetch  Duryodhana  that  I may  admonish  him  in  tho 
presence  of  the  Maharaja.”  So  Vidura  went  out  and  pre- 
sently returned  with  Duryodhana;  and  Gdndhdrl  said  to  her 
son  : — “ You  know  that  there  is  not  a person  in  tho  world 
that  1 hold  dearer  than  yourself;  and  you  know,  too,  that  it 
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is  a grievous  crime  not  to  listen  to  your  father  and  mother : 
And  now  I,  and  your  father,  and  all  those  your  kinsmen 
and  elders,  are  of  one  opinion,  that  you  should  cast  aside 
your  obstinacy,  and  rest  satisfied  with  peace,  and  not  attri- 
bute our  counsel  to  anything  but  our  best  wishes  for  your 
welfare  and  prosperity.”  When  Duryodhana  heard  these 
words,  ho  rose  up  and  went  out  of  the  Council,  saying 
nothing.  And  Sakuni,  and  Duksasana,  and  Karma  went 
out  after  him,  and  they  held  a consultation  together,  and 
they  agreed  that  as  all  the  elders  had  gone  over-  to  the  side 
of  the  Pandavas  at  the  instigation  of  Krishna,  and  as  Krishna 
had  suggested  that  they  should  be  bound  and  delivered  up 
to  the  Pandavas,  so  it  would  be  proper  to  seize  him  and 
confine  him  ; on  which  the  Pandavas  would  be  as  powerless 
as  serpents  whose  teeth  had  been  drawn  out  by  the  charmer. 
Their  discourse,  however,  was  discovered  to  Krishna;  and 
when  Maharaja  Dhritarashtra  heard  of  the  plot,  he  said  to 
Yidura  : — “ Go  immediately  and  bring  Duryodhana  hither, 
lest  he  work  mischief.”  And  Duryodhana  was  brought 
into  the  presence  of  the  Maharaja,  and  Krishna  said  to  him  : 
— “ 0 Duryodhana,  perchance  it  was  because  you  thought 
I was  alone  in  this  city,  that  you  thought  to  bind  me ; but 
behold  all  the  gods  and  divine  beings  and  the  universe  it- 
self are  present  here  in  me.”  And  at  that  moment  all  the 
gods  issued  from  his  body ; and  flames  of  fire  fell  from  his 
eyes,  nose,  and  ears ; and  the  rays  of  the  sun  shone  forth 
in  all  their  radiance  from  the  pores  of  his  skin.  And  all  the 
Rajas  closed  their  eyes  from  the  brightness  of  his  presence. 
And  there  was  a great  earthquake,  and  all  who  were  there 
trembled  with  great  fear. 

After  this  Krishna  threw  aside  his  divinity,  and  became 
a mortal  as  before.  And  Krishna  took  his  leave  of  the 
Maharaja,  who  made  many  excuses,  and  said  that  the  plot 
was  none  of  his  derising;  and  Krishna  answered  : — “ I for- 
give you,  but  when  a son  is  bad,  the  people  will  curse  the 
father  also.” 

Krishna  then  returned  to  the  house  of  Yidura  to  take 
leave  of  his  father’s  sister  Kuntl ; and  he  said  to  her  : — “ I 
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have  admonished  Duryodhana  in  various  ways  in  the  hope 
of  dissuading  him  from  a war,  but  all  my  labour  has  proved 
in  vain : So  I shall  now  return  to  the  Pandavas,  and  will 
carry  any  message  you  may  choose  to  send.”  Then  the 
spirit  of  Kunti  was  aroused  within  her,  aud  she  spoke  as 
follows  : — “ First  present  my  blessings  to  Raja  Yudhishthira, 
and  tell  him  what  you  have  seen  of  me,  and  embrace  each 
of  my  other  sons  for  me,  and  then  deliver  to  them  all  my 
message  thus  : — f As  opportunity  is  to  be  seized  upon  as  a 
prey,  so  you  must  not  be  slack  now  in  fighting  for  the  in- 
heritance of  your  father  : Take  no  heed  of  the  rank  of  your 
enemy,  nor  of  the  number  of  his  forces,  but  at  once  seize 
your  Raj  : Remember  that  you  are  Kshatriyas ; that  you 
were  not  born  to  cultivate  the  soil,  nor  to  engage  in  trade, 
nor  to  beg  for  bread,  but  to  handle  the  sword  and  bow,  to 
slay  or  to  be  slain  ; and  that  it  is  a thousand  times  better  to 
be  slain  with  honour  than  to  live  in  disgrace  : The  time  has 
come  when  you  must  show  yourselves  to  be  the  sons  of 
Pandu,  and  prove  to  the  world  that  Kunti  is  the  mother  of 
a noble  race,  and  get  me  a good  name  amongst  mankind  : 
But  I am  nothing,  and  your  misfortunes  are  nothing,  when 
compared  with  the  insults  which  were  shown  to  your  wife 
Draupadi  when  she  was  dragged  into  the  assembly  by  her 
hair : If  you  do  not  revenge  yourselves  upon  the  Kauravas 
for  the  affronts  they  offered  to  your  wife,  it  is  useless  for 
you  to  live  : You  ought  to  have  avenged  the  wrong  on  the 
day  it  occurred,  or  to  have  died  upon  the  spot ; but  since 
you  did  not  do  it  then,  there  is  the  more  cause  why  you 
should  do  it  now/  ” 

Krishna  promised  Kunti  that  he  would  deliver  her  mes- 
sage to  her  sons,  and  then  took  his  leave,  and  mounted  his 
chariot  and  went  out  of  the  city.  And  as  he  was  going  he 
saw  Kama,  and  ho  invited  Kama  to  take  a seat  in  his 
chariot,  and  he  said  to  him: — “If  you  will  accompany  mo 
and  join  the  Pandavas,  they  will  all  respect  you  as  their 
elder  brother,  and  exalt  you  to  the  sovereignty.”  Kama 
replied : — “For  sixteen  years  Duryodhana  has  entrusted  me 
with  the  conduct  of  his  Raj,  aud  while  he  has  ruled  in  his 
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own  name,  I have  been  the  real  Raja : Shall  I then  forsake  history  op 
the  Kauravas,  who  have  heaped  upon  mo  such  favours,  and 

desert  Duryodhana  in  the  hour  of  his  utmost  need  ? More- 

over,  on  your  side  there  is  Arjuna,  and  his  fame  is  equally 
great  on  the  side  of  the  Paudavas,  as  mine  is  on  the  side  of 
the  Kauravas ; but  if  I accompany  you,  men  will  never  bo 
persuaded  but  that  I am  inferior  to  Arjuna : As  for  myself, 

1 know  the  valour  of  Arjuna,  and  in  many  combats  we  have 
learnt  each  other’s  measure ; yet  now  destiny  must  dccido 
between  us : This  war  is  like  a sacrifice,  and  when  the  fire 
is  kindled  our  lives  will  be  offered  up  : I have  seen  bad 
omens,  and  I know  I shall  be  slain ; but  I have  eaten  tho 
bread  and  salt  of  the  Kauravas,  and  I am  resolved  to  fight 
on  their  side.” 

After  this  discourse  Kama  and  Krishna  both  wept  very  Parting  of 

1 J Krishna  and 

much,  and  embraced  each  other,  and  Kama  then  took  leave  Kama., 
and  returned  to  Hastinapur.  And  Krishna  went  his  way  to  Krishna  returns 

1 J to  the  1‘andavas 

the  camp  of  the  Pandavas,  and  he  told  to  Yudhishthira  and  ®,lld  desires 

1 _ ' them  to  prepare 

his  brethren  everything  that  had  occurred  from  the  day  on  [hepuinofU 
which  he  had  left  them  until  that  of  his  return ; and  he  Kurukshetra. 
assured  them  that  the  Kauravas  were  preparing  to  march 
their  forces  to  the  plain  of  Kurukshetra,  where  the  battle 
was  to  be  fought,  and  that  they  must  now  in  like  manner 
prepare  for  war,  and  assemble  their  forces  on  the  same  plain. 


The  mythical  character  of  the  foregoing  legend  mit,,, 
of  the  embassy  of  Krishna  may  now  be  readily  in-  l^be  treS1^ 
ferred  from  a consideration  of  the  narrative.  The  Ewa^th-an 
story  bears  every  appearance  of  being  an  episode,  £°lri^“0' 
for  it  is  altogether  devoid  of  results,  and  might  be 
omitted  without  creating  any  break  in  the  main  tra- 
dition. Its  modern  origin  seems  to  be  indicated  by 
its  references  to  Krishna  as  an  incarnation  of  the 
Supreme  Being ; though  upon  this  point  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  original  form  of  the  episode  seems  “^betw^n" 
to  have  been  considerably  modified  by  later  inter-  hero  and  as  an 
polations.  In  the  first  instance,  the  Brahmanical  a^upreme 
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compilers  appear  to  liave  represented  Krishna  merely 
as  a hero  endeavouring  to  mediate  between  the 
Kauravas  and  Pdndavas;  whilst  the  abrupt  mani- 
festation of  Krishna  as  the  Supreme  Being,  having 
innumerable  armies  at  his  command,  seems  to  have 
been  the  work  of  a later  and  more  daring:  inter- 
polator ; and  indeed  is  so  clumsily  introduced,  and 
so  suddenly  brought  to  a close,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  the  awful  spectacle,  and  still  more  difficult  to 
estimate  the  effect  which  it  ought  to  have  had  upon  the 
beholders.  Again,  if  the  supernatural  matter  be 
eliminated  from  the  episode,  the  narrative  of  the 
embassy  can  only  be  regarded  as  a misrepresentation 
of  the  actual  relations  subsisting  between  the  Kau- 
ravas and  the  Pdndavas ; for  it  is  imbued  with  a 
spirit  of  such  strong  partisanship  towards  the  Pdn- 
davas, and  such  bitter  hatred  towards  Duryodhana 
and  his  party,  as  to  be  almost  incredible.  If  the 
Maharaja  and  the  elders  of  the  house  of  Bhdrata 
were  so  warmly  opposed  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
Kauravas,  and  so  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  claims 
of  the  Pdndavas,  as  the  reports  of  the  speeches  would 
seem  to  imply,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that 
they  should  have  been  induced  to  join  in  the  war 
which  followed.  It  might  also  be  noticed  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  embassy  can  in  no  way  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  previous  myth  that  Krishna  made 
over  his  army  to  Duryodhana;  but  a conflict  be- 
tween two  myths  only  proves  that  one  must  be  false, 
whilst  both  may  be  false.  Further,  it  is  somewhat 
singular  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  at  Ilas- 
tindpur,  at  which  Krishna  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
sent, arc  decidedly  of  a turbulent  character ; and  as 
such,  they  not  only  form  a striking  contrast  to  the 
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sober  character  of  the  more  authentic  Councils  held  history  of 
by  the  Kauravas  or  the  Pandavas,  but  bear  a close  part  ii. 
resemblance  to  the  turbulent  Councils  of  the  Yadava  ~ 
tribe,  of  whom  Krishna  was  peculiarly  the  hero. 
Accordingly,  whilst  treating  the  narrative  of  the 
embassy  of  Krishna  as  a later  interpolation,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  belongs  to 
the  Krishna  group  of  legends,  and  that  it  has  been 
grafted  on  to  the  Main!  Bharata  for  the  double 
purpose  of  deifying  the  hero,  whilst  associating  him 
with  the  leading  events  in  the  great  war. 


VOL.  I. 
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Four  important 
events  between 
tlie  alleged  em- 
bassy of  Krishna 
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the  great  war. 


1st,  March  of  the 
Kauravas  and 
l’andavas  to  the 
plain  of  Kuruk- 
shetra. 


PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  GREAT  WAR. 

The  events  which  intervened  between  the  alleged 
return  of  Krishna  from  his  mythical  embassy,  and 
the  actual  commencement  of  the  war,  are  curious 
and  significant,  and  appear  to  have  occurred  in  the 
following  order : — 

1st,  March  of  the  Kauravas  and  Pdndavas  to  the 
plain  of  Kurukshetra,  and  inauguration  of  a General- 
issimo on  either  side. 

2nd,  Humiliation  of  Rukmin,  Raja  of  Vidarbha. 

3rd,  Interchange  of  challenges  between  the  Kau- 
ravas and  Pdndavas. 

4th,  Rules  agreed  to  on  both  sides  for  ameliorat- 
ing the  horrors  of  the  coming  war. 

The  first  action  of  the  rival  parties  which  fol- 
lowed the  return  of  Krishna  to  the  camp  of  the 
Pdndavas,  appears  to  have  been  the  march  of  both 
armies  to  the  famous  plain  of  Kurukshetra.  This 
plain  seems  to  have  been  selected  as  the  area  of  the 
coming  war,  and  was  probably  situated  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Hastindpur.1  In  the 
centre  of  the  plain  was  a lake,  and  the  Kauravas 

1 The  plain  of  Kurukshetra  is  generally  identified  with  the  field  of  Pnniput, 
which  lies  to  the  north-west  of  the  modern  city  of  Delhi.  This  plain  is  famous  in 
modern  history  ns  being  the  site  of  two  of  the  greatest  and  most  decisive  battles 
that  have  been  fought  in  modern  times.  It  was  here  that  Haber,  in  a.d.  1525, 
overthrew  the  Afghan  rulers  at  Delhi  and  established  the  dynasty  of  the  Moguls; 
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appear  to  have  entrenched  a camp  on  the  eastern  history  op 
side  of  the  lake,  whilst  the  Pandavas  entrenched  a part  il 
similar  camp  on  the  western  side.  Accordingly,  - 
during  the  war  which  ensued,  the  warriors  on  either 
side  marched  out  at  sunrise  into  the  open  plain,  and 
there  engaged  either  in  single  combats  or  in  general 
charges;  but  at  sunset  they  returned  to  their  re- 
spective camps,  and  passed  the  night  in  perfect  se- 
curity. The  detailed  description  of  these  entrenched 
encampments,  and  the  inauguration  of  a Generalis- 
simo on  either  side,  may  now  be  related  as  follows : — 

Now  when  Krishna  had  departed  out  of  Uastinapur,  Dunodhana 

• holds  a Council 

Duryodhana  held  a Council,  and  said  : — “ The  Pandavas  have  at  HastinApur. 

several  times  sent  us  envoys  with  proposals  for  peace,  to 

which  we  have  not  agreed ; and  when  Krishna  came  we  sent 

him  back  in  despair  of  persuading  us,  and  he  has  stirred  up 

the  Pandavas  to  commence  a war : Now  a time  of  war  is  not 

a time  for  discussion,  and  there  is  nothing  for  us  to  do  now 

but  to  fight  valiantly,  resolviug  to  slay  or  to  be  slain,  and  at 

least  die  on  the  field  of  honour,  and  gain  for  ourselves  great 

names  : Be  all  of  you  of  one  mind,  and  bind  yourselves  with 

us,  that  so  long  as  our  souls  continue  in  our  bodies,  we  are 

sworn  not  to  flv.”  Then  all  present  at  that  Council  made  a Solemn  cove- 
■'  r _ liant  of  the 

solemn  covenant  together  according  to  the  word  of  Duryod-  Chieftains  on 
° 0 . J the  s>de  of  the 

liana.  And  Duryodhana  summoned  all  his  people,  small  Kauravas. 
and  great,  on  the  plain  of  Kurukshetra,  and  he  encouraged 
them  all  separately  with  commendations  and  presents,  ac- 
cording to  their  several  conditions ; and  he  ordered  the  ranks  Dun-odhana^en- 

and  arranged  the  standards  and  ensigns,  and  he  commanded  forces  on  the 

0 . . plain  of  Kuruk- 

that  a deep  trench  should  be  dug  in  the  flank  of  his  army,  shetra. 

and  he  fortified  the  trench  with  towers,  and  on  the  top  of  the  p0ts  of  snakes 

towers  he  placed  pots  full  of  snakes  and  scorpions,  and  pans  311  b''01pl0U,' 

of  burning  sand  and  boiling  oil. 


and  it  was  here,  in  1761,  that  Ahmed  Shah  Abdalli,  the  Sovereign  of  Cabul,  in- 
dicted such  a crushing  blow  upon  the  Mahrattas  as  indirectly  cleared  the  way  for 
the  establishment  of  British  supremacy. 
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Duryodhana  then  held  a great  Council  on  the  plain  of 
Kurukshetra  of  all  the  Rajas  that  had  coine  to  aid  him,  and 
all  the  Chieftains  that  were  in  his  army ; and  standing  up 
in  the  midst,  he  proposed  that  Bhishma  should  be  made 
Generalissimo  of  all  the  allied  armies  on  the  side  of  the 
Kauravas,  as  one  who  had  not  his  match  in  all  the  world. 
Upon  this  Bhishma  said  : — “ My  relationship  to  the  Pandavas 
is  precisely  the  same  as  my  relationship  to  the  Kauravas ; 
nevertheless,  as  I now  find  myself  amongst  your  forces,  I 
will  engage  not  to  relax  my  exertions  in  your  behalf : With 
Arjuna  I do  not  desire  to  fight,  but  I will  engage  readily 
with  all  others  who  may  come  out  against  me  : Inasmuch, 
however,  as  Kama  pretends  to  be  on  an  equality  with  me, 
I most  assuredly  will  not  fight  unless  he  abstains  from  the 
battle.'’5 

At  these  words  Kama  said  : — “ I have  already  declared 
that  so  long  as  Bhishma  is  alive  and  takes  the  field,  I will 
neither  put  on  armour  nor  engage  in  combat;  but  if  any 
accident  befall  him  I will  then  stand  forward  as  the  equal  of 
Arjuna,  and  engage  in  battle  with  him,  that  it  may  be  seen 
to  whom  will  be  given  the  victory  and  triumph.” 

After  this,  Duryodhana  said  to  Bhishma: — “Will  you 
honour  us  by  ascending  the  throne,  that  we  may  all  stand 
with  our  hands  reverently  joined  before  you,  and  that  all  may 
know  that  you  are  the  Generalissimo  ? ” Then  all  the  other 
Rajas  united  in  soliciting  Bhishma,  and  he  rose  up  and 
bathed,  and  clothed  himself  with  royal  robes,  and  perfumed 
himself,  and  was  brought  into  the  assembly  with  a royal 
umbrella  over  his  head;  and  all  the  Rajas  and  Chieftains 
placed  him  upon  the  throne  of  royalty,  and  they  all  stood 
before  him  with  their  hands  joined,  and  the  drums  of  royalty 
were  beaten  in  the  name  of  Bhishma. 

Meanwhile  Yudhishthira  and  his  brethren  marshalled  all 
the  foi’ces  of  themselves  and  their  allies,  and  they  took 
counsel  together  as  to  who  should  be  elected  to  command 
the  whole ; and  after  much  discourse  they  chose  Dhrislita- 
dyumna,  the  son  of  Raja  Drupada,  and  brother  of  their  wife 
Draupadi.  So  all  the  armies  of  the  Pandavas  were  put  under 
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the  command  of  Dhrishta-dyumna,  and  it  was  everywhere 
proclaimed  that  all  were  to  be  obedient  to  him,  and  that  no 
one  was  to  transgress  his  orders.  Then  all  the  warriors  on 
the  side  of  the  Pandavas  fell  into  their  ranks,  and  the  drums 
were  beaten,  and  they  marched  to  the  plain  of  Kurukshetra, 
and  saw  that  the  army  of  the  Kauravas  was  encamped  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  which  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
plain.  Then  the  army  of  the  Pandavas  halted  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  lake,  so  that  the  lake  lay  between  them  and 
the  Kauravas ; and  Arjuna  and  Krishna  blew  their  white 
shells  with  all  their  might.  And  the  Pandavas  had  the  river 
Saraswati  on  one  side  of  them,  and  on  the  other  side  they 
dug  a deep  trench  for  security ; and  they  appointed  signs  or 
watchwords,  so  that  at  night  time  each  party  might  pass  in 
safety  to  his  own  quarters,  and  the  guards  be  ever  on  the 
alert. 

After  this  the  Pandavas  heard  that  the  Kauravas  had 
enthroned  Bhishma  as  Generalissimo  of  all  their  armies, 
and  they  determined  to  perform  the  same  ceremony 
with  Dhrishta-dyumna.  Accordingly  they  placed  Dhrishta- 
dyumna  on  a throne  before  all  the  assembly,  and  gave 
him  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  stood  before  him  with 
joined  hands  in  the  posture  of  servants.  At  this  moment 
Balarama,  the  brother  of  Krishna,  together  with  others  of 
the  Yadavas,  arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  Pandavas,  and 
entered  their  assembly ; and  all  present  arose  and  saluted 
them.  And  Balarama  said: — “These  two  armies,  which 
are  directly  opposed  to  each  other,  present  only  bad  omens, 
and  I cannot  endure  to  behold  this  contention  : Duryodhana 
and  Bhima  are  both  my  pupils,  for  I taught  to  each  of  them 
the  use  of  the  mace ; and  I will  therefore  go  and  worship 
at  the  tombs  of  my  fathers  at  Prabhasa.”  So  Balarama 
took  leave  of  Krishna  and  the  Pandavas,  and  went  his  way 
to  the  place  called  Prabhasa,2  which  is  nigh  unto  the  city  of 
Dwaraka. 

The  foregoing  simple  details  of  the  entrench 
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2 Prabhasa  is  a place  of  pilgrimage  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Dwaraka. 


Generally  au- 
thentic charac- 
ter of  the  fore- 
going narrative 
of  the  entrench- 
ment of  the  rival 
camps  and  the 
inauguration  of 
Generalissimos. 
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history  of  ments  of  tlic  rival  camps  on  the  plain  of  Kuruk- 
shetra,  and  the  ceremonies  which  accompanied  the 
inauguration  of  a Generalissimo  on  either  side,  arc 
generally  natural  and  interesting.  It  may  he  that 
the  pots  of  snakes  and  scorpions,  and  pans  of  burn- 
ing sand  and  boiling  oil,  which  were  employed  by 
Duryodhana  as  a means  of  defence,  are  mere  myth- 
ical embellishments  of  the  later  bards ; and  so  too 
may  be  the  description  of  the  regal  ceremonies 
which  were  performed  on  the  appointment  of  a 
Generalissimo.  But  these  incidents  in  no  way  mar 
the  interest  of  the  narrative,  nor  do  they  seriously 
detract  from  the  authenticity  of  the  tradition  ; and, 
indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  exaggerations  of  what 
actually  occurred,  rather  than  as  myths  originating 
solely  in  the  imaginations  of  the  Brahmanical  com- 
pilers. 

The  story  of  the  humiliation  of  Rukmin  belongs 
to  a somewhat  different  category ; but  before  offering 
any  remarks  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  the 
outline  of  the  legend,  which  may  be  related  as 
follows : — /■  r't  f 

Rukmin,  Raja  After  this,  Rukmin,  Raja  of  Vidarblia,  came  up  with  au 
joins<the>army  army  to  aid  the  Piindavas,  and  he  was  received  with  much 
buUsdf "missed  respect  by  Yudhishthira  and  his  brethren,  and  a great  feast 
pantpretena-va'  was  given  to  him.  And  when  Rukmin  had  feasted,  he 
went  into  the  assembly  and  spoke  with  a loud  voice  to 
Arjuna,  saying  : — “ Now  that  I am  come  hither  from  so  great 
a distance,  you  need  be  under  no  apprehensions  : I am  not 
as  other  men,  for  even  Indra  dreads  my  power,  and  as  for 
Drona,  or  Bhishma,  or  Kama,  I pledge  myself  to  conquer 
all  of  them  ; but  you  on  your  part  must  pledge  yourselves 
to  me,  that  when  yon  shall  enter  into  possession  of  the  Raj 
of  the  Kauravas,  you  will  allot  me  a portion  of  the  country .” 
When  Arjuna  saw  that  Rukmin  gave  himself  such  conse- 


2nd,  Legend  of 
the  humiliation 
of  Rukmin. 
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quence,  ho  was  very* wroth,  and  said  : — “ What  idle  proton-  history  op 
sions  are  these  ? For  your  coming  hither  we  are  much  P‘KT  u 
obliged,  but  your  extravagant  boasting  is  more  than  we  can 
boar  ; so  you  may  stay  or  go,  just  as  you  please.”  Then 
Rukmin  was  very  angry,  and  he  set  off  with  drums  beating  ™^,(1bby'o‘r7 
to  visit  Duryodhana  ; and  Duryodhana  received  him  with  y^an^r  t,ho 
great  respect,  and  manifested  as  much  joy  as  Yudhishthira 
had  done.  But  after  awhile  Rukmin  became  boastful  and 
arrogant  as  before,  and  Duryodhana  said  to  him : — 

“ Although  you  have  come  to  my  aid,  yet  I cannot  be 
friends  with  a man  like  you ; and  I therefore  beseech  you  to 
takoyour  army  to  some  other  place.”  So  Rukmin  arose  in  ^j1u^1[t°ryis 
great  wrath,  and  returned  back  to  his  own  country. 

The  foregoing  legend  is  suspicious,  from  its  ap-  th?" 
parent  want  of  purpose.  That  a pretentious  Chief-  indicated  by  its 

/viiii  . , , . apparent  want 

tain  should  have  offended  both  parties  by  Ins  arro-  of  purpose, 
gance  and  boasting  is  intelligible  and  true  to  human 
nature  ; but  the  question  arises  of  why  such  a simple 
occurrence  should  have  found  its  way  into  the  na- 
tional Epic.  The  episode,  however,  is  apparently  a fhemythwifh 
later  myth  belonging  to  the  Krishna  group.  In  the  histoi-y of*0 
traditionary  history  of  Krishna,  Kukmin  takes  a 
prominent  part,  by  refusing  to  give  his  beautiful 
sister  Rukmim  in  marriage  to  Krishna,  who  accord- 
ingly carried  her  away  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage 
to  Sisupdla.3  The  object  of  the  episode  thus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  represent  Rukmin  in  an  unfa- 
vourable light,  because  he  had  contemptuously  re- 
fused to  give  his  sister  in  marriage  to  the  divine 
hero. 

The  next  event  which  intervened  between  the  3rd.  inter- 

change  of  chal- 

mythical  embassy  of  Krishna  and  the  actual  com-  [hTlauraTaf1 * 
mencement  of  the  war,  was  the  interchange  of and  Pandavas' 

1 The  legend  of  the  slaughter  of  Supisala  by  Krishna  at  the  JEtajasuya  of 

Yudhishthira  has  already  been  narrated  at  page  169. 
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challenges. 


history  of  challenges  between  the  Kauravas  and  the  Pdndavas. 

INDIA.  u 

part  ii.  It  should  here  be  remarked  that  it  was  the  custom 
custom  of  war-  amongst  the  ancient  warriors  to  abuse  each  other  in 

riors  to  abuse  . . ■.  . . , 

each^other  prior  exaggerating  language  prior  to  engaging  m com  bat ; 

probably  with  the  view  of  exciting  their  enmity 
against  each  other  to  the  highest  possible  pitch 
terouhVreJmt  before  coming  to  close  quarters.  It  will  now  be 
seen  that  the  challenges  between  the  rival  armies 
partook  very  much  of  this  exasperating  character. 
Instead  of  a formal  declaration  of  a war,  accom- 
panied perhaps  by  a solemn  appeal  to  the  God  of 
battles,  as  is  customary  with  more  civilized  nations, 
the  messages  which  were  interchanged  by  these  rude 
warriors  were  couched  in  the  barbarous  but  out- 
spoken language  of  anger  and  hatred;  and  as  such, 
are  strikingly  illustrative  of  that  uncultivated  stage 
of  moral  development  when  men  delight  in  provok- 
ing the  wrath  of  their  enemies,  and  regard  revenge 
as  a duty  and  moderation  as  a crime.  The  legend 
of  this  interchange  of  challenges  may  be  thus  nar- 
rated : — 


Huryodhana  Now  when  the  armies  on  both  sides  were  prepared  for 

with  a^haUenge  battle,  Duryodhana  called  one  of  his  kinsmen  to  carry  a 
challenge  to  the  Pandavas  according  to  the  custom.  So 

Language  of  the  the  kinsman  went  to  the  Pandavas,  and  said: — “You  have 
challenge.  . 

sworn,  0 Pandavas,  that  when  your  exile  was  expired  you 

would  come  out  to  war  against  us ; and  the  time  lias  now 

arrived  when  you  should  fulfil  your  oath:  You  have  been 

deprived  of  your  Raj,  and  your  wife  Draupadi  has  been 

grievously  insulted,  and  you  yourselves  have  been  driven 

into  exile  : Why  then  do  you  sit  unconcerned,  when  you 

ought  to  rush  into  war  with  your  hearts  on  fire  ? Where  is 

the  sleepy  Bhiina  that  threatened  to  drink  the  blood  of 

Duhs&sana  ? Lo  Duhs&sana  is  here,  but  where  is  Bliima  ? 

Where  too  is  the  presumptuous  Arjuna,  who  thought  to 
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drive  liis  fist  at  Drona,  and  who  shocked  us  by  expecting  m stout  of 
that  tho  pupil  would  get  the  better  of  his  preceptor  ? Per-  p^'h. 

chance  when  Mount  Sumara  is  levelled  with  the  dust,  and 

the  earth  rises  above  it,  and  men  catch  the  wind  with  their 
fingers,  Arjuna  may  take  Drona  prisoner,  but  not  before 
then  : But  we  are  assured  that  whoever  comes  out  to  battle 
against  Bhishma  or  Drona,  be  he  man  or  elephant,  will 
never  escape  with  his  life ; and  though  you  are  our  brethren 
and  kinsmen,  and  have  lived  amongst  us,  yet  you  know 
nothing  of  our  prowess ; like  the  frog  who  dwells  in  a river 
and  knows  nothing  of  the  caves  beneath  it : And  although 
Arjuna  prides  himself  on  the  protection  of  Krishna,  and 
relies  on  his  bowT  as  long  as  a palmira  tree,  yet  to  obtain  a 
Eaj,  men  should  have  good  fortune  as  wrell  as  strength,  and 
of  what  use  was  the  bow  of  Arjuna  and  the  mace  of  Bhinia 
on  the  day  of  the  gambling  match  when  you  staked  your- 
selves to  become  our  slaves  ? If  Krishna  were  a thousand 
times  as  strong  as  he  is,  and  Arjuna  ten  thousand  times, 
they  could  not  cope  with  us,  nor  match  themselves  with  us 
on  the  field  of  battle.” 

At  this  message  from  the  Kauravas,  the  Piindavas  were  Extreme  wrath 
so  violently  incensed  that  nothing  could  exceed  their  wrath. 


Bhima  looked  towards  Krishna,  and  said  to  his  brethren  : — Bhima’s  refer- 

. . . ence  to  Krishna. 

“ Where  Krishna  is  present,  it  is  not  becoming  of  me  to 
appear  presumptuous,  but  I know  full  well  what  answer  I 
would  give  to  this  contemptible  fellow.”  Krishna  then  said  Mythical  reply 

° A sent  bv  Krishna 

to  the  messenger  : — “ You,  who  all  boast  so  proudly,  and  pre-  to  the  kauravas. 
sume  to  despatch  such  a message  to  a camp  where  I am  pre- 
sent, will  soon  behold  what  will  befall  your  own  lives,  and  the 
lives  of  all  your  armies,  from  the  power  and  majesty  of 
Yudhishthira,  and  the  strength  and  skill  of  Arjuna,  whom 
you  regard  so  lightly  : Just  as  fire  burns  up  dry  grass  will 
I consume  your  armies,  and  when  I am  mounted  on  the 
driving-seat  of  Arjuna’s  chariot,  Duryodhana  may  mount  up 
to  the  highest  heaven  or  go  down  to  the  lowest  hell,  but  he 
shall  ever  see  my  face  urging  Arj una’s  chariot  full  against 
him  : And  as  for  the  sneering  message  Duryodhana  has 
sent  to  Bhhna,  because  he  vowed  to  drink  the  blood  of 
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Arjuna’s  reply 
to  the  challenge. 


Replies  of 
Krishna  and  Ar- 
juna  carried  to 
the  Kauravas. 


Duhsasana,  I regard  his  vow  as  already  fulfilled,  for  certain 
it  is  that  he  will  perform  all  that  he  has  said  : On  the  morrow 
Yudliislithira,  and  Arjuna,  and  Bhima,  will  display  their 
prowess  in  the  presence  of  all ; they  are  not,  as  you  are, 
prone  to  arrogant  boastings  ; but  they  will  prove  by  their 
deeds  on  the  field  of  battle  what  they  can  do.” 

When  Krishna  had  finished,  Arjuna  spoke  thus  to  the 
messenger  : — “ Whatever  may  be  said,  or  whatever  may  be 
done,  there  should  be  no  boasting  of  valour : But  say  these 
words  to  Duryodhana  : — ‘ If  you  be  a man  speak  for  your- 
self, and  do  not  brag  of  the  valour  of  Bhishma  or  of  Drona, 
for  such  conduct  is  only  befitting  in  women  : Had  you  been 
a man  you  would  have  spoken  of  yourself,  and  if  you  only 
send  Drona  and  Bhishma  to  the  field,  you  had  better  put  a 
veil  upon  your  head  and  remain  with  the  women : Bhishma 
is  our  father,  and  he  is  lord  of  us  as  well  as  of  you ; and 
Drona  is  our  tutor ; . therefore  I shall  not  draw  the  sword 
against  the  face  of  either,  unless  either  attack  me ; but  let 
Duryodhana  come  himself  to  the  field,  and  try  my  prowess  : 
As  for  Duhsasana  being  in  the  army  of  the  Kauravas,  I am 
glad  of  it,  for  he  is  a disgrace  wherever  he  is  ; and  whatever 
may  be  the  army  in  which  he  takes  his  stand,  that  army  will 
never  behold  the  face  of  victory  : Go  now  and  tell  Duryod- 
hana all  that  you  have  heard.” 

So  the  messenger  went  his  way,  and  told  to  Duryodhana 
and  the  Kauravas  all  that  had  been  said ; and  Kama  cried 
out: — “I  have  no  patience  with  this  peddling  talk!  We 
must  now  think  of  war,  and  messengers  must  be  sent  to  all 
our  armies  that  all  may  bo  ready  when  the  drums  beat  on 
the  morrow.”  And  Duryodhana  did  as  Kama  had  said. 


Foregoing 
legend  rendered 
dubious  by  the 
references  to 
Krishna. 


Message  of 
Krishna  palp- 
ably mythical. 
Message  of  Ar- 
juna probably 
the  only  one  sent 
to  the  challenge 
of  Duryodhana. 


The  force  of  the  foregoing  legend  is  somewhat 
weakened  by  the  references  to  Krishna,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  Krishna’s  speech,  which  are  evidently 
foreign  to  the  main  story.  Indeed,  the  speech  of 
Krishna  is  so  palpably  mythical  and  superfluous  as 
to  render  comment  almost  unnecessary.  In  the 
original  tradition  the  message  of  Arjuna  no  doubt 
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formed  the  sole  and  appropriate  answer  to  the  in-  iiistory  or 
suiting  challenge  of  Duryodhana ; for  it  is  difficult  part  ii. 
to  believe  that  the  weak  and  bombastic  language  of  “ 

Krishna  could  possibly  have  found  a place  in  the 
Kshatriya  story  before  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  tho 
Brahmanical  compilers. 

The  next  event  which  preceded  the  breaking  out  4th,  Rules 

“Kr<'<'d  t0  on 

of  hostilities  was  the  alleged  agreement  ot  both  J,,I<jl^li^I^r 
Kauravas  and  Pandavas  to  certain  rules,  which 
tended  greatly  to  ameliorate  the  savage  character  of 
ancient  war.  The  legend  of  this  significant  agree- 
ment may  be  thus  related  : — 


Now  at  the  same  time  that  the  messenger  left  tho  as-  Circumstances 
sembly  of  the  Pandavas,  Raja  Yudhishthira  said  : — “ War  is  tiic  promuipi-* 

, . . lion  of  the  rules. 

now  close  upon  us,  and  we  must  appoint  our  warriors  to 
their  several  posts/’  And  it  was  agreed  that  Dhrislita- 
dyumna  should  fight  Drona,  and  Yudhishthira  fight  Salya, 
and  Nakula  fight  Aswatthama,  and  Bliirna  fight  Duryod- 
hana, and  Arjuna  fight  Kama,  and  others  of  tho  Pandavas 
fight  others  of  the  Kauravas. 


And  when  it  was  evening  and  all  was  ready  for  tho 
battle,  Bhishma  and  Drona  sent  certain  messengers  to  Yud- 
hishthira, saying : — “ Now  that  a war  is  fully  determined 
upon  between  us,  it  is  necessary  to  settle  that  it  should  be 
maintained  on  right  principles  ; let  it,  therefore,  be  agreed 
between  us  as  follows  : — _i  /*  f / 

“ 1.  We  will  make  war  on  each  other  without  stratagem, 
and  without  treachery  : 

“ 2.  When  we  are  fighting  one  with  the  other  we  will' 
on  each  side  stand  to  our  arms  to  slay  or  to  be  slain,  to 
take  captive  or  to  become  captive ; but  when  we  leave  off 
fighting,  our  people  and  your  people  are  free  to  mess  to- 
gether, and  may  come  or  go  to  each  other’s  quarters,  and 
hold  conference  together  : 

“3.  We  will  not  slay  the  man  who  runs  away,  nor  he 
who  throws  down  his  arms,  nor  he  who  beats  a drum,  nor 
he  who  drives  a chariot : ■ . i. 


Rules  framed 
by  Bhishma  and 
Drona,  and 
agreed  to  by 
Yudhishthira. 


(1.)  No  strata- 
gem or  treach- 
ery. 

(2.)  Perfect, 
t rucebet  ween 
the  combats. 


(3.)  Fugitives, 
suppliants, 
drummers,  and 
chariot-drivers, 
to  be  treated  as 
non-combat- 
ants. 
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(4.)  A superior 
arm  to  fight 
only  its  equal. 
(5.)  No  combat 
to  take  place 
during  the  pre- 
liminary abuse. 

(6.)  No  combat 
to  take  place 
without  warn- 
ing. 

(7  ) No  third 
warrior  to  inter- 
fere between 
twooombatants. 


Foregoing  rules 
apparently  of 
modern  date. 


Disregarded  in 
the  war  of  the 
MahA  Bharata. 


Brahvnanical 
origin  of  the 
rules. 


Confusion  be- 
tweenstratagem 
and  treachery. 


“ 4.  Horsemen  shall  only  fight  with  horsemen,  riders  on 
elephants  with  riders  on  elephants,  warriors  in  chariots  with 
warriors  in  chariots,  and  footmen  with  footmen : v-Jo 

“ 5.  When  the  warriors  are  fighting  with  words  only, 
and  are  abusing  one  another,  no  one  amongst  them  shall 
take  up  arms  against  the  other  : »■ it) 

“ 6.  No  man  shall  take  up  arms  against  another  without 
giving  him  warning  : it 

“ 7.  When  two  combatants  are  engaged  with  each  other, 
no  third  man  shall  interfere.”  * 3Z- 

And  when  the  messengers  delivered  these  words  to  tho 
Pandavas,  Raja  Yudhishthira  and  Krishna  rejoiced  greatly ; 
and  Yudhishthira  said  : — “ Bhlshma  is  our  lord,  and  Drona 
is  the  preceptor  of  us  all;  therefore  their  words  are  a law 
to  us  which  we  will  all  obey.” 

The  foregoing  rules  are  curious  and  suggestive) 
but  they  evidently  belong  to  a later  age  of  civiliza- 
tion than  the  war  of  the  Mahd  Bharata.  It  will  bo 
seen,  hereafter,  that  they  were  almost  entirely  dis- 
regarded in  the  deadly  contest  which  ensued  be- 
tween the  Kauravas  and  the  Pandavas  ; and,  indeed, 
they  are  out  of  keeping  both  with  the  barbarous 
character  of  the  times,  and  the  ferocious  enmity 
which  prevailed  between  the  rival  kinsmen.  The 
probability  is  that  they  were  inserted  by  the  Brali- 
manical  compilers  as  authoritative  rules,  promul- 
gated under  the  special  sanction  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Mahd  Bharata,  and  consequently  obligatory 
upon  all  warriors  in  after  ages.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
inferred,  from  the  tone  of  the  rules,  that  they  did 
not  originate  with  fighting  men  ; but  rather  with  a 
priest  caste  who  were  but  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  theory  of  war,  and  who  had  no  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  spirit  in  which  it  must  bo 
carried  on.  In  the  first  rule  stratagem  is  for- 
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bidden,  and  is  apparently  confounded  with  treach- 
ery ; whereas  ambushes,  surprises,  and  deceptive 
appearances  were  the  life  and  soul  of  ancient 
warfare.  Then  again,  the  perfect  peace  which  ac- 
cording to  the  second  rule  was  to  prevail  between 
the  two;)  irties  in  the  intervals  of  fighting,  could 
scarcely  have  been  observed  in  that  mortal  struggle 
which  was  avowedly  a war  to  the  knife,  in  which 
neither  party  could  gain  the  victory  without  the 
slaughter  of  all  its  antagonists.  The  third  rule  was 
apparently  more  reasonable.  It  virtually  ordered 
that  all  fugitives,  and  all  who  threw  down  their 
arms,  as  well  as  all  drummers  and  chariot-drivers, 
should  be  treated  as  non-combatants.  The  fourth 
rule,  which  declared  that  horsemen  should  only  fight 
with  horsemen,  elephant  riders  with  elephant  riders, 
chariots  with  chariots,  and  footmen  with  footmen, 
is  evidently  the  conception  of  a philanthropic  mind 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  practice  of  war.  Ancient 
armies  consisted  mainly  of  infantry,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability this  was  the  case  in  the  armies  that  fought 
in  the  war  of  the  Main!  Bliarata  ; whilst  horses,  ele- 
phants, and  chariots  were  employed,  not  so  much  to 
act  against  forces  of  a similar  character,  as  to  charge 
the  masses  of  foot  soldiers,  and  disperse  that  all-im- 
portant arm.  The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  rules 
may  have  belonged  to  more  ancient  times,  and  in- 
deed are  singularly  illustrative  of  the  primitive 
simplicity  of  primeval  wars.  The  fifth  rule  provided 
that  so  long  as  two  warriors,  or  companies  of  war- 
riors, were  abusing  each  other,  or  confining  them- 
selves to  a mere  battle  of  words,  no  man  amoimst 
them  should  take  up  arms  against  another  whatever 
might  be  the  provocation  he  had  received.  The 
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Impracticabil- 
ity of  the  con- 
stantly recur- 
ring truces. 


Rational  rule  as 
regards  non- 
combatants. 


Absurdity  of  the 
rule  that  cavalry 
should  only 
fight  with  caval- 
ry. Ac. 


Possible  anti- 
quity of  the  ath, 
6th,  and  7th 
rules. 


Natural  law 
against  fighting 
during  the  pre- 
liminary abuse, 
or  without  warn- 
ing, or  for  a 
third  warrior  to 
interfere  be- 
tween two  com- 
batants. 
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history  of  sixth  rule  provided  that  no  man  should  take  up  anus 
against  another  without  giving  him  previous  warn- 
ing.  The  seventh  rule  provided  that  when  two 
warriors  were  fighting  together,  a third  warrior 
Non-observance  should  not  interfere.  But  even  these  three  latter 

of  the  law  by 

heroes?iellt  rules,  which  were  fully  recognized  as  a standard  of 
morality  by  the  compilers  of  both  the  Malid  Bharata 
and  Ramayana,  were  by  no  means  rigidly  observed, 
either  by  the  warriors  who  fought  in  the  war  of 
BMrata,  or  by  the  great  hero  of  the  Ramdyana. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  EIGHTEEN  DAYS  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR. 

The  great  war  of  Bh&rata  was  now  on  tlio  eve 
of  breaking  out.  Every  preliminary  had  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  the 
rival  parties  were  apparently  thirsting  for  the  battle. 
Nothing,  save  perhaps  religious  animosity,  appears 
to  have  been  wanting  to  render  the  war  a ferocious 
and  deadly  struggle.  They  were  near  kinsmen 
fighting  for  an  inheritance.  The  jealousy  and  hatred 
of  years  was  rankling  in  their  hearts.  The  Kauravas 
were  in  possession  of  the  Raj,  and  had  succeeded  for 
a long  period  in  excluding  their  kinsmen  from  any 
share  in  the  possession.  The  Ptlndavas,  with  the 
exception  of  their  timid  elder  brother,  were  like 
starving  men  fighting  for  the  means  of  subsistence  • 
and  to  some  extent  they  may  have  been  actuated  by 
a desire  to  revenge  the  affront  inflicted  upon  Drau- 
padf.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remarked,  that 
throughout  the  narrative  there  is  not  a single  refer- 
ence to  nationality  or  patriotism,  religion  or  senti- 
ment. The  war  was  neither  a contest  against  a 
foreign  invader,  nor  an  internal  struggle  against  a 
tyrant,  nor  a loyal  rising  in  favour  of  a deposed 
ruler,  nor  a crusade  in  behalf  of  religion,  nor  even 
an  aggression  for  the  sake  of  conquest.  It  was  a 
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mere  war  to  the  knife  between  near  kinsmen  for  the 
sake  of  land;  and  it  was  but  little  redeemed  by 
those  ideas  of  right  and  justice  which  occasionally 
elevate  warriors  into  heroes,  and  convert  the  bloody 
conflict  of  armies  into  a final  and  solemn  appeal  to 
the  God  of  battles. 

The  form,  however,  in  which  the  history  of  this 
war  has  been  preserved  is  most  extraordinary.  In 
the  original  Kshatriya  tradition  the  story  was  pro- 
bably told  in  a series  of  war-ballads,  narrating  at 
some  length  the  combats  between  the  more  cele- 
brated warriors,  and  the  many  turns  in  the  progress 
of  the  struggle.  But  in  the  more  modern  Brahmanical 
version  of  the  Maha  Blnirata  these  simple  incidents 
have  been  spun  out  to  a tedious  and  bewildering 
length.  Puerile  dialogues  have  been  introduced  at 
every  fluctuation  of  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  appar- 
ently not  so  much  to  add  to  the  stock  of  facts  as  to 
impress  the  leading  events  more  deeply  upon  the 
memories  of  an  uncultured  audience.  Then,  again, 
this  portion  of  the  narrative  has  been  interpolated 
in  all  directions  with  miraculous  feats  of  arms,  and 
other  supernatural  details,  as  well  as  with  prolix  dis- 
courses upon  moral  and  religious  subjects,  which  arc 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
tradition.  The  result  has  been  that  whilst  the  child- 
ish conversations  and  weird-like  scenes  and  inci- 
dents have  even  to  the  present  day  a strange 
fascination  for  the  dreamy  and  credulous  intellect  of 
the  Hindu,  the  wearisome  string  of  senseless  talk, 
extravagant  fables,  and  irrelevant  disquisitions,  is  so 
foreign  to  European  tastes  and  ideas,  and  so  want- 
ing in  historical  significance,  as  to  be  positively 
nauseous  to  enlightened  readers.  Accordingly,  in 
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dealing  with  this  portion  of  the  Malid  Bharata,  it 
lias  been  deemed  expedient  to  eliminate  a consider- 
able mass  of  details  from  the  story  of  the  war.  The 
dialogues  have  been  cut  away,  excepting  where  they 
really  possessed  a dramatic  value  and  illustrated  the 
individual  character  of  the  speakers.  The  descrip- 
tions of  combats  and  charges,  which  in  many  cases 
are  mere  repetitions,  have  been  omitted  to  a very 
considerable  extent ; and  only  those  incidents  and 
scenes  have  been  selected  which  seemed  likely  to 
convey  an  approximate  idea  of  the  real  nature  and 
extent  of  the  contest.  In  a like  manner  the  didactic 
discourses,  which  are  evidently  the  product  of  a 
Brahmanical  age,  have  been  excluded  from  the  text 
and  reserved  for  future  discussion. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  with  the  task  of 
selection,  it  may  be  commnient  to  specify  more 
particularly  the  character  and  scope  of  the  matter 
which  has  been  laid  aside ; especially  as  such  a 
description  will  serve  to  indicate  more  clearly  the 
heterogeneous  elements  which  compose  the  national 
Epic.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
Avar  is  said  to  have  lasted  eighteen  days  ; and  though 
it  was  probably  included  within  a much  more  re- 
stricted period,  yet  still  for  the  present  the  term  of 
eighteen  days  may  be  accepted.  The  armies,  how- 
ever, which  were  engaged  on  either  side,  are  said  to 
have  included  such  vast  numbers  of  forces  that  the 
account  may  be  safely  rejected  as  altogether  incre- 
dible. Princes  from  the  remotest  quarters  of  India, 
the  mythical  ancestors  of  theRajaswho  reigned  during 
the  period  when  the  modern  version  of  the  Mahd  Bha- 
rata appears  to  have  been  composed,  are  said  to  have 
ranged  themselves  either  on  the  side  of  the  Kaura- 
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vas,  or  on  that  of  the  Pandavas,  accompanied  by 
mighty  hosts  to  which  even  the  fabled  armies  of 
Semiram  is  and  Xerxes  sink  into  insignificance.  In- 
deed the  number  of  forces  said  to  have  been  engaged 
on  this  memorable  occasion  far  exceed  all  ordinary 
calculation,  consisting  of  millions,  billions,  trillions, 
and  even  more  extravagant  enumerations  ; so  that  if 
all  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  earth  were  assumed 
to  be  fit  to  carry  arms,  and  were  multiplied  a thou- 
sand times  over,  they  would  still  fall  very  far  short 
of  the  number  of  men  who  are  said  to  have  fought 
to  the  death  on  the  plain  of  Kurukslietra.  Even 
the  elephants  and  chariots  are  counted  by  lakhs  and 
crores,  or,  in  other  words,  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
and  tens  of  millions. 

The  details  of  this  primitive  war  have  been  in 
like  manner  exaggerated  beyond  all  credibilit}7-. 
The  leading  warriors,  whilst  fighting  with  all  the 
bloodthirsty  desperation  of  savages,  and  burning 
with  all  the  frenzied  wrath  of  demons,  are  endowed 
with  superhuman  strength  and  skill  which  raise  them 
to  the  rank  of  demigods.  Magical  weapons  are 
employed  which  are  said  to  have  been  received  from 
the  gods,  but  which  could  only  have  existed  in  the 
wild  imaginations  of  Brahmanical  bards  who  were 
totally  ignorant  of  the  practice  of  war.  Chariots 
are  said  to  have  been  broken  in  pieces,  or  burnt  to 
ashes,  by  the  discharge  of  a single  arrow.  Elephants 
are  felled  to  the  earth  and  slaughtered  by  single- 
handed  warriors.  Armies  are  subdued  and  slain  by 
the  arrows  of  individual  heroes.  The  picture  thus 
presented  of  the  field  of  battle  resembles  a troubled 
and  unearthly  dream.  On  the  eve  of  the  war 
fearful  omens  appear  in  the  heavens  and  upon  the 
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earth,  portending  the  most  terrible  calamities.  Show- 
ers of  blood  fall  from  the  sky  ; the  roll  of  thunder  is 
heard  when  not  a cloud  is  to  be  seen ) the  moon 
burns  like  fire  ; asses  are  born  from  cows,  cows  from 
mares,  and  jackals  from  dogs.  The  battle  com- 
mences with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  an 
ideal  war,  mingled  with  its  worst  realities.  Drums 
are  beaten,  trumpets  and  war-shells  are  sounded, 
and  gorgeous  banners  are  waving  in  the  air.  Gigan- 
tic Rajas,  magnificently  arrayed  in  golden  mail,  and 
armed  with  every  weapon,  are  standing  up  in  their 
chariots,  radiant  with  the  strings  of  jewels  which 
sparkle  upon  their  necks  and  arms.  Armies  are 
drawn  up  in  fantastic  shapes,  such  as  a spider’s  web, 
a half-moon,  or  a bird  with  outstretched  wings. 
Elephants,  cavalry,  and  endless  hosts  of  infantry, 
are  swayed  to  and  fro  like  the  rushing  waves  of  a 
boundless  sea  at  the  new  and  full  moon.  The  air  is 
thick  with  darts  and  arrows,  or  illuminated  with  the 
flashing  of  swords  and  spears.  But  meantime  the 
sky  is  rent  with  the  shrieks  and  screams  of  the 
wounded  and  dying ; and  the  plain  is  overflowing 
with  the  rivers  of  blood  which  have  issued  from  the 
myriads  of  human  beings  who  are  said  to  have  been 
slaughtered  in  that  universal  struggle. 

If,  however,  in  the  place  of  innumerable  armies 
and  superhuman  battles,  the  attention  is  directed  to 
the  real  nature  of  the  contest,  namely,  a war  to  the 
knife  between  two  branches  of  the  same  family  for 
possession  of  a landed  inheritance,  it  is  possible  to 
arrive  at  a much  clearer  perception  of  the  number 
of  forces  which  were  actually  engaged,  and  the  real 
character  and  scope  of  the  memorable  contest.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  issue  of  the  great  war  did  not 
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depend  upon  the  engagements  of  armies,  but  upon 
the  combats  of  individual  warriors ; and  indeed  so 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  these  single  combats  that 
the  innumerable  hosts,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
led  upon  the  field,  dwindle  down  into  mere  com- 
panies of  friends  and  retainers.  Again,  it  will  be 
seen  that  whilst  the  Bralimanical  compilers  love  to 
dwell  upon  combats  with  magical  darts  and  arrows, 
which  could  only  have  been  carried  on  when  the 
enemy  was  at  a certain  distance ; yet  the  decisive 
combats  were  those  in  which  the  rude  warriors  on 
either  side  came  to  close  quarters.  Then  they  fought 
each  other  with  clubs,  knives,  and  clenched  fists  ; 
and  cut,  and  hacked,  and  hewed,  and  wrestled,  and 
kicked,  until  the  conqueror  threw  down  his  adver- 
sary, and  severed  his  head  from  his  body,  and  car- 
ried away  the  bleeding  trophy  in  savage  triumph. 
Meantime  it  seems  evident,  notwithstanding  the 
rules  which  had  been  laid  down  on  the  eve  of  the 
war,  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Brali- 
manical  compilers  to  conceal  or  explain  away  the 
facts,  that  treachery,  deceit,  and  foul  play  were 
freely  practised,  even  by  such  a warrior  as  Arjuna; 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  efforts  are  made  in 
his  case  to  sanctify  the  deed,  by  representing  the 
divine  hero,  Krishna,  as  inciting  him  to  the  act,  and 
then  extenuating  the  crime. 

But  there  remains  one  other  anomalous  charac- 
teristic of  the  history  of  the  great  war,  as  it  is  re- 
corded in  the  Malui  Bharata,  which  cannot  be  passed 
over  in  silence ; and  that  is  the  extraordinary  ab- 
ruptness and  infelicity  with  which  Bralimanical 
discourses,  such  as  essays  on  law,  on  morals,  ser- 
mons on  divine  things,  and  cvqn  ^instruction  in  the 
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so  called  sciences,  are  recklessly  "rafted  upon  the  history  of 

. J 1 . INDIA. 

main  narrative.  Sanjaya,  the  charioteer,  who  is  part  ii. 
employed  to  inform  the  blind  Maharaja  of  every  Sanjaya’s  dis- 

1 J ° r course  on  geo- 

event  that  transpired  during  the  progress  of  the  war, 
entertains  his  Royal  Master  with  a preliminary  dis- 
sertation upon  the  geography  of  the  earth  in  general, 
and  of  the  continent  of  India  in  particular.  Krishna  Dialogue  be- 

1 tween  Krishna 

and  Arjuna,  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  “e  ^“"“bat- 
war,  when  both  armies  are  drawn  out  in  battle-array,  Ihe  Bh0a^4S- 
and  hostilities  are  about  to  begin,  enter  into  a long  song." 
and  philosophical  dialogue  respecting  the  various 
forms  of  devotion  which  lead  to  the  emancipation  of 
the  soul ; and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  however 
incongruous  and  irrelevant  such  a dialogue  must 
appear  on  the  eve  of  battle,  the  discourse  of  Krishna, 
whilst  acting  as  the  charioteer  of  Arjuna,  contains 
the  essence  of  the  most  spiritual  phases  of  Brahman- 
ical  teaching,  and  is  expressed  in  language  of  such 
depth  and  sublimity  that  it  has  become  deservedly 
known  as  the  Bhagavat-Gfta,  or  “ Divine  Song.” 

The  venerable  patriarch  Blushma,  after  receiving-  a Bhishma’s  dis- 

a t “ course  on  the 

mortal  wound,  is  not  permitted  to  die;  but  lies,  like  whilst  lying 

. • ir  i n ,i  . i mortally  wound- 

an  ascetic,  upon  a couch  formed  ot  the  upturned  ed  on  a couch  of 

. _ 1 n 1 A arrow-heads. 

points  of  arrows,  m order  that  many  weeks  after  the 
war  he  may  deliver  to  Yudhishthira  a lengthy  ad- 
dress upon  the  duties  of  Rajas  and  the  final  eman- 
cipation of  the  soul.  Still  more  incongruous  is  a bltwlen'o’ur- 
sermon  on  the  efficacy  of  places  of  pilgrimage,  which  BWmTprefaccd 
is  introduced  just  before  the  final  combat  with  clubs  tKc“ofn 

J places  of  pil- 

between  Duryodhana  and  Bhima.  Indeed  no  effort  grimase- 
has  been  spared  by  the  Brahmanical  compilers  to 
convert  the  history  of  the  great  war  into  a vehicle 
for  Brahmanical  teaching ; and  indeed  so  skilfully 
are  many  of  these  interpolations  interwoven  with 
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the  story  that  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  narrate 
the  one  without  referring  to  the  other,  however 
irrelevant  the  matter  may  be  to  the  main  subject  in 
hand.1 


1 Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  original  by  the  following  translation  of  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Bhagavad-Gita,  which  comprises  the  appearance  of  the  field  of 
battle  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  blind  Maharaja 
Dhritarashtra  is  being  informed  by  his  charioteer  Sanjaya  of  what  had  taken 
place.  The  translation  is  by  Mr  J.  C.  Thomson,  and  has  been  extracted  from  his 
valuable  edition  of  the  Bhagavad-Gita. 

“ Dhritarashtra  spoke. 

What  did  my  followers  and  those  of  Pandu  do,  when  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
fighting  on  the  sacred  plain,  the  plain  of  Kuru,  Sanjaya? 

“ Sanjaya  spoke. 

When  King  Duryodliana  beheld  the  army  of  the  Pandavas  drawn  up  in  order,  he 
then  approached  his  preceptor  and  spoke  these  words  : ‘ Behold,  0 preceptor ! this 
huge  army  of  the  sons  of  Pandu,  drawn  up  by  thy  clever  pupil,  the  son  of  Drupada. 
In  it  are  warriors  with  huge  bows,  equal  to  Bhima  and  Arjuna  in  battle  (namely) : 
Yuyudh&.na  and  Virata,  and  Drupada  on  his  great  car ; Dhrishtaketu,  Chekithna, 
and  the  valiant  King  of  Khshi ; Purujit  and  Kuntibhoja  and  S hairy  a,  chief  of  men  ; 
and  Yudharnanyu  the  strong,  and  Uttamaujas  the  brave,  the  son  of  Subhadrh,  and 
all  the  sons  of  Draupadi,  too,  in  their  huge  chariots.  But  remark  those,  who  are 
the  most  distinguished  amongst  us,  the  leaders  of  my  army,  0 best  of  Brahmans  ! 
I will  name  them  to  thee,  that  thou  mayst  know  them. 

“ ‘ There  are  thyself,  and  Bhishma,  and  Kama,  and  Kripa,  victorious  in  battle, 
Aswatthama,  and  Vikarna,  and  Saumadatti  too,  and  many  other  heroes,  who  risk 
their  lives  for  my  sake  armed  with  divers  weapons,  all  experienced  in  war.  This 
army  of  mine,  which  is  commanded  by  Bhishma,  is  not  sufficient ; but  that  army 
of  theirs,  commanded  by  Bhima,  is  sufficient.  And  do  you,  even  all  of  you,  drawn 
up  in  all  the  ranks  of  the  army,  according  to  your  grades,  attend  even  to  Bhishma.’ 

“ Then,  in  order  to  encourage  him,  the  ardent  old  ancestor  of  the  Kurus  blew  his 
trumpet,  sounding  loud  as  the  roar  of  a lion.  Then,  on  a sudden,  trumpets, 
kettle-drums,  cymbals,  drums,  and  horns  were  sounded.  That  noise  grew  to  an 
uproar.  And  standing  on  a huge  car  drawn  by  white  horses,  the  slayer  of  Madhu 
and  the  son  of  Pandu  blew  their  celestial  trumpets.  Krishna  (blew  his  horn  called) 
Panehajanya  ; the  Despiser  of  wealth  blew  ‘ the  Gift  of  the  Gods  ; ’ he  of  dread- 
ful deeds  and  wolfish  entrails  blew  a great  trumpet  called  Paundra;  King  Yud- 
hishthira,  the  son  of  Kunti,  blew  ‘ the  Eternal  Victory  ; ’ Nakula  and  Sahadeva 
blew  * the  Sweet-toned  ’ and  the  ‘ Blooming-with -jewels.’  The  King  of  Kashi, 
renowned  for  the  excellence  of  his  how,  and  Shikandin  in  his  huge  chariot, 
Dhrishta-dyumna,  and  Yirita  and  Shtyaki,  unconqucred  by  his  foes  ; and  Drupada 
and  the  sons  of  Draupadi,  altogether,  0 king  of  earth  ! and  the  strong-armed  son 
of  Subhadra,  each  severally  blew  their  trumpets.  That  noise  lacerated  the  hearts 
of  the  sons  of  Dhritarashtra,  an  uproar  resounding  both  through  heaven  and  earth. 
Now  when  Arjuna  beheld  the  Dhhrtar&shtras  drawn  up,  and  that  the  flying  of 
arrows  had  commenced,  he  raised  his  bow,  and  then  addressed  these  words,  0 king 
of  earth  ! to  Krishna. 

“ ‘ Draw  up  my  chariot,  0 Eternal  One  ! between  the  two  armies,  that  I may 
examine  these  men  drawn  up  and  anxious  for  battle,  (and  see)  with  whom  I have 
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With  these  preliminary  observations  it  may  now 
be  possible  to  select  those  descriptions  which  may 

to  fight  in  the  strife  of  war.  I perceive  that  those  who  are  assembled  hero  are 
about  to  fight,  from  a wish  by  so  doing  to  do  aj'avour  to  the  evil-minded  son  of 
Dhritartohtra.’ 

“ Saujaya  spoke. 

Krishna  being  thus  addressed  by  Arjuna,  0 Bhfirata ! drew  up  that  best  of 
chariots  between  the  two  nrmics ; and  before  Bhishma  and  Drona  and  all  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  he  said  : — 

“ ‘ Behold,  0 King!  these  Kurus  here  assembled.’  Standing  there,  the  King 
beheld  fathers  and  grandfathers,  preceptors  and  maternal  uncles,  brothers,  sons, 
grandsons,  and  friends,  fathers-in-law  and  acquaintances,  in  both  of  the  armies. 
Gazing  on  all  these  relations  drawn  up  (in  battle-array),  the  son  of  Kunti,  moved 
by  extreme  compassion,  spoke  with  sadness,  as  follows  : — 

“ Aijuna  spoke. 

“ * Now  that  I have  beheld  here  this  kindred  standing  near  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fighting,  ray”limbs  give  way,  and  my  face  is  dried  up  (of  the  blood  in  my 
veins)  and  tromour  is  produced  throughout  my  body,  and  my  hair  stands  on  end. 
My  bow,  Ghndiva,  slips  from  my  hand,  and  my  skin,  too,  burns  (with  fever).  Nor 
am  I able  to  remain  upright,  and  my  mind  is,  as  it  were,  whirling  round.  And  I 
perceive  adverse  omens,  0 hairy  one ! Nor  do  I foresee  anything  better,  even 
when  I shall  have  slain  these  relations  in  battle.  I seek  not  victory,  Krishna,  nor 
a kingdom,  nor  pleasures.  What  should  we  do  with  a kingdom,  Govinda  ? What 
with  enjoyments,  or  with  life  itself,  (if  we  slew  these  relatives)  ? Those  very- men 
— on  whose  account  we  might  desire  a kingdom,  enjoyments,  or  pleasures — are 
assembled  for  battle,  having  given  up  their  lives  and  riches.  Teachers,  fathers, 
and  even  sons,  and  grandfathers,  uncles,  fathers-in-law,  grandsons,  brothers-in- 
law,  with  connections  also — these  I would  not  wish  to  slay,  though  I were  slain 
myself,  0 killer  of  Madhu  ! — not  even  for  the  sake  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  triple 
world,  how  much  less  for  that  of  this  earth  ! When  we  had  killed  the  Dhartarash- 
tras,  what  pleasure  should  we  have,  0 thou  who  art  prayed  to  by  mortals  ? We 
should  incur  a crime  were  we  to  put  to  death  these  villains.  Therefore  we  are 
not  right  to  kill  the  Dhartarashtras,  our  own  relations,  for  how  could  we  be  happy, 
after  killing  our  own  kindred,  0 slayer  of  Madhu  ? 

“ ‘ Even  if  they  whose  reason  is  obscured  by  covetousness,  do  not  perceive  the 
crime  committed  in  destroying  their  own  tribe,  nor  a sin  in  the  oppression  of  their 
friends,  should  we  not  know  how  to  recoil  from  such  a sin — we,  who  do  look  upon 
the  slaughter  of  one’s  tribe  as  a crime,  0 thou  who  art  supplicated  by  mortals  ? In 
the  destruction  of  a tribe,  the  eternal  institutions  (laws)  of  the  tribe  are  destroyed. 
These  laws  being  destroyed,  lawlessness  prevails  throughout  the  whole  tribe. 
From  the  existence  of  lawlessness  the  women  of  the  tribe  become  corrupted, 
Krishna ; and  when  the  women  are  corrupted,  0 son  of  Vrishni ! confusion  of 
caste  takes  place.  Confusion  of  caste  is  (a  gate)  to  hell  both  for  the  destroyers 
of  the  tribe  and  for  the  tribe  itself.  For  their  fathers  are  deprived  of  the 
rites  of  funeral-cakes  and  libations  of  water,  and  thus  fall  (from  heaven). 
By  the  crimes  of  the  destroyers  of  a tribe,  and  by  those  who  cause  confusion 
of  caste,  the  eternal  institutions  of  caste  and  tribe  are  sub  versed.  We  have 
learnt  (from  sacred  writ)  that  a sojourn  in  hell  necessarily  awaits  the  men  who 
subvert  the  institutions  of  their  tribe,  0 Krishna ! Alas ! we  have  determined 
to  commit  a great  crime,  since,  from  the  desire  of  sovereignty  and  pleasures,  we 
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Narrative  of  the 
eighteen  days  of 
the  war  divided 
into  four  pe- 
riods, corre- 
sponding to  the 
four  commands 
of  the  four  suc- 
cessive General- 
issimos of  the 
Kauravas,  viz. 
Bhishma, 
Drona,  Kama, 
and  S&lya. 


1st,  Bhishma’s 
command— ten 
days. 


serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  this  ancient  and 
memorable  war.  The  hostilities  are  said  to  have 
extended  over  eighteen  days ; and  the  narrative 
may  be  subdivided  into  four  periods  of  irregular 
duration,  according  to  the  days  during  which  the 
four  successive  Generalissimos  of  the  Kauravas  held 
the  command.  Upon  this  point  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  Pandavas  retained  their  Generalissimo, 
Dhrishta-dyumna,  from  the  beginning  until  the  end 
of  the  contest ; but  that  four  successive  Generalissi- 
mos of  the  Kauravas  fell  upon  the  field  of  battle. 
Blnshma,  who  was  appointed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  struggle,  was  slain  on  the  tenth  day  of  his 
command.  Drona,  the  old  preceptor  of  the  Kau- 
ravas and  Pandavas,  succeeded  Bln'shma,  but  was 
slain  on  the  fifth  day  of  his  command,  or  fifteenth 
of  the  war.  Kama  was  next  appointed  Generalissi- 
mo, but  he  was  slain  on  the  second  day  of  his  com- 
mand, or  seventeenth  of  the  war.  Finally,  on  the 
eighteenth  and  last  day  of  the  war,  Salya  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command,  and  slain  before  nightfall. 
Accordingly,  the  eighteen  days  of  the  war  may  be 
divided  into  four  terms,  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Bhishma’s  command  ...  10  days. 

(2)  Drona’s  command  ...  5 ,, 

(3)  Kama’s  command  ...  2 ,, 

(4)  Salya’s  command  ...  1 ,, 

Total,  18  days. 

The  narrative  of  the  war  of  Bharata  during  the 

are  prepared  to  slay  our  own  kin.  Better  were  it  for  me,  if  the  Dhhrtar&sktras, 
being  armed,  would  slay  me,  harmless  and  unresisting  in  the  fight.’ 

“ Sanjaya  spoke. 

Having  thus  spoken  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  Arjuna,  whose  heart  was  troubled 
with  grief,  let  fall  his  bow  and  arrow,  and  sat  down  on  the  bench  of  the  chariot." 
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ton  (lavs  of  Bhfshma’s  command  is  little  more  than  history  of 

* , , . INDIA. 

a description  of  battles,  in  wlueli  neither  the  lvau-  part  ii. 
ravas  nor  the  P&ndavas  gained  any  decided  advan-  ~ 
tage.  It  commences  with  an  incident  which  is  Mythical  story 

° , of  Yudhishthi- 

singularly  illustrative  of  the  feelings  of  respect  and  {£,%^e<£c*nfSr 
veneration  towards  Brahmanical  preceptors  which 
prevailed  in  later  times.  In  its  present  place,  this  itaidavu.  1C 
incident  must  be  regarded  as  a mythical  interpola- 
tion, but  it  is  none  the  less  worthy  of  consideration. 

It  is  also  associated  with  another  event  of  dubious 
authenticity ; but  before  offering  any  comments,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  relate  the  story  as  it  appears  in 
the  Main!  Blnirata : — 


Now,  when  the  night  had  passed  away,  and  the  morning  Morning  of  tho 
of  the  first  day  of  the  great  war  dawned  upon  the  plain  0f  flrstday- 
Kurukshetra,  both  armies  marched  out  and  faced  each 
other,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  the  beating  of  drums  and 
the  sounding  of  shells.  And  Yudhishthira  suddenly  de-  Yudhishthira 
scended  from  his  chariot,  and  proceeded  towards  the  army  tothe  army  of 
of  the  Kauravas ; and  Arjuna  and  his  brethren,  and  Krishna 
and  the  other  Rajas,  dismounted  in  like  manner  and  walked 
after  him  to  see  what  he  purposed  doing ; and  they  earnestly 
asked  him  the  reason  of  his  going,  but  he  answered  not  a 21 3r  f 
word.  At  this  moment  a great  uproar  arose  amongst  the 
Kauravas,  and  they  said  one  to  the  other : — “ Terror  has 
got  the  better  of  Yudhishthira,  and  he  has  come  to  demand 
peace  of  Bhishma ; and  certain  it  is  that  he  is  not  a true 
Kshatriya.”  And  they  danced  for  joy,  and  then  held  their 
peace  that  they  might  hear  what  Yudhishthira  had  to  say. 

And  Yudhishthira  went  first  to  Bhishma  and  paid  him  re-  Asksthe'permis- 

-i  ..  . n i . • , sion  of  Bhishma 

verence,  and  requested  ins  permission  to  fight  against  the  and  Drona  to 
Kauravas,  and  Bhishma  granted  him  leave ; and  he  then  Kauravas. 
went  to  his  preceptor  Drona,  and  paid  him  reverence  also,  / Vty 
and  in  like  manner  asked  his  permission,  and  Drona  granted 
his  request ; and  Bhishma  and  Drona  both  said  to  Yudhish- 
thira : — “We  fight  on  the  side  of  the  Kauravas  because  for 
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Bhishma  and 
Drona  excuse 
themselves  from 
lighting  for  the 
PAndavas. 


Yuyutsu,  half 
brother  of  Dur- 
yodhana,  goes 
over  to  the 
Pandavas. 


Joy  of  the  PAn- 
davas. 


Mythical  cha- 
racter of  the 
foregoing  inci- 
dents. 

The  story  of 
Yudhishthira's 
requests  refer- 
able to  the  later 
Brah  manical 
period. 


Improbability 
of  Bhishma  and 
Drona’s  pro- 
fessed partiality 
l'or  the  Panda- 
vas. 


many  years  we  have  eaten  their  bread  and  salt,  or  otherwise 
we  would  have  fought  for  you.”  Then  Yudhishthira  re- 
turned to  the  army  of  the  Pandavas,  and  when  he  was  mid- 
way between  them  and  the  Kauravas,  he  turned  round  and 
said  with  a loud  voice  to  the  army  of  the  Kauravas  : — “ O 
my  friends,  whoever  wishes  well  to  our  cause,  let  him  come 
over  and  join  us.”  At  these  words  Yuyutsu,  who  was  a 
half  brother  of  Duryodhana,  deserted  his  own  party  and 
presented  himself  to  Yudhishthira,  and  said  : — “If  you  will 
take  me  by  the  hand,  and  promote  me,  I will  engage  myself 
in  your  service.”  Yudhishthira  answered  : — “ Come  then, 
I pray  you,  and  I will  regard  you  as  one  of  my  own  breth- 
ren.” Then  Yuyutsu  came  out  with  all  his  followers  from 
amongst  the  Kauravas,  and  he  ordered  his  drums  to  beat, 
and  cried  out : — “ I am  going  over  to  the  army  of  the  Pan- 
davas ; so  let  him  who  desires  to  hinder  me  come  forth  and 
fight  me.”  But  no  man  came  out  to  oppose  him.  So 
Yuyutsu  went  over  and  presented  himself  in  due  form  to 
Yudhishthira;  and  the  Pandavas  and  all  their  army  were 
much  rejoiced,  and  beat  their  drums  in  joy;  and  Yudhish- 
thira took  off  the  coat  of  mail  from  his  own  body,  and  had 
it  put  upon  Yuyutsu,  and  he  called  for  another  cuirass  for 
himself. 

The  apparently  mythical  character  of  the  fore- 
going incidents  may  now  be  briefly  indicated.  The 
strange  story  of  the  visit  paid  by  Yudhishthira  to 
Bhishma  and  Drona  on  the  very  morning  of  the 
battle,  and  his  Pharisaical  request  that  they  would 
permit  him  to  fight  the  Kauravas,  evidently  has  its 
origin  in  the  abject  submission  to  elders  and  pre- 
ceptors which  is  so  rigidly  enforced  by  Brahmanical 
law.  The  proceedings  of  Bhishma  and  Drona  are 
equally  forced  and  artificial.  Their  open  declara- 
tion that  they  would  have  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Pdndavas  had  they  not  eaten  the  bread  and  salt  of 
the  Maharaja,  is  not  only  improbable,  but  inconsist- 
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cnt  with  the  post  held  by  Bhfshma  as  Generalissimo  history  of 

i «/  INDIA. 

of  the  allied  armies  of  the  Kauravas,  and  the  esteem  part  u. 
and  respect  in  which  both  were  held  by  the  sons  of 
Dhritar&shtra.  At  the  same  time  such  a declaration  introduced  to 

harmonize  with 

is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  mythical  speeches  t0 

said  to  have  been  delivered  by  those  warriors  at  the  at  Krishna’* 

• " . , embassy. 

Council  held  at  Hastin&pur  to  receive  Krishna  as  an 
ambassador  from  the  Pandavas.  Accordingly  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  the  incident  has  been 
introduced  to  harmonize  the  violent  partisanship 
which  they  exhibited  at  the  Council  in  favour  of 
the  Pdndavas,  with  the  fact  that  they  were  prepared 
to  fight  to  the  death  in  behalf  of  the  Kauravas. 

The  desertion  of  Yuyutsu  from  the  Kauravas  to  the  Dubious  au- 

*'  i*i  thenticity  of  the 

Pandavas  is  somewhat  dubious.  It  may  be  either  of 
an  actual  fact,  or  a mythical  interpolation.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a son  of  the  Malnlraja,  but  only  a 
half-brother  to  the  Kauravas ; and  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive of  a jealousy  between  the  lialf-brothers  which 
may  have  led  to  the  desertion  of  Yuyutsu  on  such 
an  occasion.  At  the  same  time,  the  existence  of 
Yuyutsu  is  doubtful.  The  blind  Maharaja  is  not 
likely  to  have  had  a son  by  any  woman  save  his 
wife  Gandhari.  Moreover,  as  all  the  Kauravas  are 
said  to  have  been  ultimately  slain  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  the  Maharaja  would  have  been  doomed  to 
the  fate,  so  terrible  in  the  eyes  of  a Hindu,  of  dying 
without  leaving  a son  behind  him.  The  introduc- 
tion of  Yuyutsu  as  a son  by  another  mother,  and 
the  preservation  of  his  life  by  a timely  desertion, 
saved  the  Maharaja  from  so  dire  a calamity. 

The  story  of  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  First  day  of  the 
and  the  combats  which  ensued  on  the  first  day  of 
the  war,  may  now  be  related  as  follows : — 
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rules  of  fighting. 


Combat  between 
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Abhimanyu  and 
tho  patriarch 
Bhishma. 


Now  after  Yudhislitliira  had  returned  to  the  army  of  the 
Pandavas,  Bhishma  advanced  with  the  troops  of  the  Kaura- 
vas,  and  Bhima  marched  out  from  amongst  the  Pandavas  to 
confront  him.  And  Bhishma  blew  his  war-shell  which 
sounded  like  the  roar  of  a lion.  And  Krishna  and  Arjuna 
sounded  their  shells  in  reply,  standing  in  a huge  chariot 
drawn  by  white  horses ; for  Krishna  drove  the  chariot  of 
Arjuna  on  all  the  days  of  the  war.  At  that  moment  there 
was  a mighty  uproar  throughout  the  plain ; and  the  air  was 
filled  with  the  beating  of  drums  and  the  sounding  of  war- 
shells  ; and  the  men  shouted,  and  the  elephants  roared,  and 
the  horses  neighed,  so  that  the  earth  and  air  resounded  with 
a clangour  which  seemed  to  reach  the  sky.  Then  Bhima 
cried  out  with  a voice  of  thunder,  louder  than  all  the  other 
noises;  and  the  Kauravas  were  deafened  at  his  cries,  and 
were  as  fearful  as  children  who  had  seen  a demon  ; and  they 
hurled  a shower  of  darts  at  him.  Then  Duryodhana 
advanced  with  ten  of  his  brethren,  and  they  shot  their 
arrows  at  Bhima  and  his  soldiers,  and  thus  the  battle  com- 
menced ; and  the  shouting  of  the  combatants,  and  tho 
gleaming  of  the  cuirasses,  and  the  flashing  of  the  swords  and 
spears,  were  like  a storm  of  thunder  and  lightning.  And 
the  other  Pandavas  came  out  to  help  Bhima,  and  there  was 
as  good  a battle  among  them  as  has  ever  been  seen  or 
heard,  whilst  the  dust  dimmed  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the 
sword-strokes  fell  like  heavy  rain  upon  a mountain.  And 
Yudhislitliira  fought  Salya,  and  Dhrishta-dyumna  fought 
Drona,  and  Drupada  fought  Jayadratha,  and  there  were  very 
many  other  single  combats  between  renowned  warriors 
whose  names  need  not  be  declared.  And  they  fought  fairly 
for  about  an  hour  or  two,  each  man  against  his  own  foe,  and 
those  who  were  mounted  fought  against  those  who  were 
mounted,  and  those  who  were  on  foot  against  those  who 
were  on  foot ; but  then,  like  drunken  Asuras,  they  forgot 
all  the  laws  of  fair  fighting,  and  fell  to  in  great  confusion. 
And  Abhimanyu,  son  of  Arjuna,  seeing  that  the  battle  was 
going  against  tho  Pandavas,  went  out  against  Bhishma,  and 
fought  with  groat  valour ; and  lie  cut  down  tho  ensign  on 
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Bhislnna’s  chariot,  and  passed  on  and  killed  some  and 
wounded  many ; and  as  he  was  returning,  many  darts  were 
thrown  at  him,  hut  he  regarded  them  as  so  many  drops  of 
water ; and  Bhishma  bestowed  great  praise  upon  Abhimanyu, 
and  said  that  of  all  the  heroes  ho  had  ever  known,  he  had 
never  before  seen  a youth,  whose  ago  was  only  sixteen 
years,  perform  such  prodigies  of  valour.  And  Uttar,  son  of 
Baja  Vir&ta,  was  mounted  on  an  elephant,  and  fought 
against  Salya ; and  his  elephant  overturned  Sulya’s  chariot 
with  his  trunk,  and  Salya  fell  to  the  ground;  but  Salya  rose 
up  and  discharged  an  arrow  at  Uttar,  who  thereupon  fell 
senseless  from  the  elephant,  and  was  carried  off  by  his 
father’s  people ; and  Salya  slew  the  elephant,  and  it  fell  to 
the  ground  like  a tower.  Then  Bhishma  charged  the 
soldiers  of  the  Pandavas  and  made  great  havoc,  but  Arjuna 
went  out  against  him  ; and  Bhishma  attacked  Arjuna  tirst, 
and  the  two  fought  together  for  a long  while,  until  the  sun 
set  and  the  drums  beat  to  quarters,  and  the  first  day  of  tho 
great  war  of  Bharata  was  fully  over. 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  first  day  of  the  Mythical  ma- 

0 J log^ie  between 

war  of  Bharata  is  followed  in  the  Maria  Bharata  by 
a dialogue  between  Yudhishthira  and  Krishna, 
which  is  both  puerile  and  mythical.  The  language 
is  poor  and  the  matter  contemptible,  whilst  it  seems 
to  have  been  inserted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  as- 
sociating Krishna  with  the  war.  As,  however,  it 
may  serve  as  a fair  specimen  of  the  many  dialogues 
which  are  introduced  into  the  story,  it  may  be  re- 
produced here,  as  follows  : — Z / v * ^ 

Now  when  it  was  night,  Yudhishthira  went  to  the  Yudhishthira 

it-  p-rr-i  . complains  of  the 

lodgings  of  Krishna,  together  with  his  brethren,  and  havoc  commit- 

00  ° . ted  by  Bhishma, 

Dlirishta-dyumna,  and  other  warriors  ; and  he  said  to  him  : — and  proposes 

* retiring. 

“ You  have  seen,  0 Krishna,  how  Bhishma  has  fought  this 
day,  and  how  in  his  old  age  he  so  handled  our  army,  that 
had  not  Arjuna  stood  out  against  him  we  should  have  been 
wholly  discomfited  : These  people  of  mine  compared  with 
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• history  of  Bhishma  are  like  moths  around  a lighted  lamp;  and  I 
PAEi^n  believe  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  dismiss  them  all,  and 

retire  to  the  jungle,  or  step  aside  and  slay  myself.”  Krishna 

remonstrances  answered  : — “ 0 Raja,  why  do  you  despair  so  soon,  when 

of  Krishna,  who  J J J 1 ’ 

dwells  on  the  you  have  so  many  valiant  brethren,  and  such  famous 

prowess  of  Ar-  _ _ 

iihrishta-  warriors  on  your  side  ? What  if  Bhishma  did  make  havoc 
dyumnaj  in  your  army,  such  is  the  nature  of  war,  and  a tiger  does  not 
fall  back  at  the  first  rebuff : Moreover,  towards  evening  time 
Arjuna  made  equal  havoc  amongst  the  Kauravas : Besides, 
no  army  ought  to  despair  which  has  Dhrishta-dyumna  in 
command.”  And  Dhrishta-dyumna  was  much  pleased  at 
the  words  of  Krishna,  and  the  spirit  of  Yudhishthira  was 
revived ; so  they  all  took  leave  of  Krishna  and  returned  to 
their  own  quarters. 


Narrative  of  the 
war  from  the 
second  to  the 
tenth  day. 


The  narrative  of  the  war  from  the  second  to  the 
tenth  day  contains  some  curious  incidents,  but  de- 
mands no  preliminary  explanation.  The  story  may 
be  accordingly  related  as  follows : — 


Second  day  of 
the  war. 


The  PAn  (lavas 
repulsed  by 
Bhishma,  but 
rallied  by 
Arjuna. 


Bhishma  reluc- 
tantly engages 
with  Arjuna.  , 


Bliima  attached 
by  the  Raja  of 
MagadhA  and 
his  army. 


Now  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  the  two  armies 
appeared  again  upon  the  plain  in  battle  array ; and  Duryod- 
hana  commended  the  care  which  the  Kauravas  had  taken 
of  Bhishma  on  the  preceding  day,  and  desired  that  they 
would  now  be  equally  mindful.  Then  Bhishma  and  the 
Kauravas  rushed  upon  their  enemy,  and  at  the  first  onset 
they  drove  the  Pandavas  back;  and  Arjuna  seeing  this, 
requested  Krishna,  who  was  his  charioteer,  to  drive  him 
against  Bhishma.  And  Duryodhana  reproached  Bhishma, 
in  that  he  had  quarrelled  with  Kama,  who  was  the  only 
warrior  in  the  world  who  was  fitted  to  oppose  Arjuna.  And 
Bhishma  replied  : — “ Shame  bo  upon  me  for  being  a Kslia- 
triya,  for  however  reluctant  I may  be,  I am  compelled  by 
honour  to  fight  my  beloved  Arjuna.”  And  he  immediately 
set  out  to  do  battle  with  Arjuna,  and  the  two  heroes  fought 
and  wounded  each  other.  Meanwhile  Dhrishta-dyumna  was 
engaged  in  a hard  contest  with  Drona.  At  this  moment 
Bliima  camo  up  and  was  stopped  by  the  Raja  of  Magadha, 
and  hemmed  in  by  the  people  of  the  Raja ; and  Bliima  took 
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his  mace  and  struck  about  him  in  all  directions,  and  at 
every  stroke  he  killed  several  elephants,  and  such  a battle 
took  place  between  them  as  was  fought  in  olden  time 
between  Indra  and  the  Asuras.  And  the  son  of  tho  Raja  of 
Magadha,  came  up  and  killed  Bhlma’s  charioteer  and  his 
four  horses,  and  Bhima  slew  him  with  one  blow  of  his  mace. 
Then  the  Raja  of  Magadha,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  son, 
drove  his  elephant  at  Bhima,  who  was  now  without  horses 
or  driver ; and  Bhima  leaped  down  from  his  chariot,  and 
rushed  forward  with  his  sword,  when  another  son  of  the 
Raja  of  Magadha  interposed  with  his  elephant ; and  Bhima 
put  his  hands  upon  the  tusks  of  the  elephant  and  vaulted 
upon  his  back,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  the  young  man  and 
threw  it  at  the  feet  of  his  father.  And  the  Raja  of  Magadlni 
almost  died  with  grief  at  the  death  of  both  his  sons,  and 
had  a fierce  battle  with  Bhima;  but  at  length  Bhima  lifted 
up  his  great  mace  and  slew  both  the  Raja  and  his  elephant  at 
a single  blow.  Then  the  Raja’s  troops  fell  upon  Bhima,  but 
ho  blew  the  shell  of  victory,  and  his  own  army  heard  it  and 
came  to  his  rescue  ; and  the  Kauravas  were  greatly  troubled 
when  they  heard  that  the  Raja  of  Magadhd  and  his  two  sons 
were  amongst  the  slain. 

After  this  there  was  a great  battle  between  Abhimanyu, 
son  of  Arjuna,  and  Lakshmana,  a son  of  Duryodhana.  The 
two  youths  fought  bravely  together,  and  Abhimanyu  gained 
the  victory  and  slew  the  son  of  Duryodhana.  And  when 
Duryodhana  saw  that  his  son  was  dead,  he  flew  with  many 
of  his  Rajas  to  attack  Abhimanyu,  and  the  Pandavas  cried 
out : — “ They  are  murdering  Abhimanyu  by  force  of  num- 
bers.” And  Arjuna  heard  these  words,  and  pounced  like  a 
falcon  upon  Duryodhana  and  all  his  forces ; and  all  the 
Rajas  fled  at  the  very  sound  of  his  chariot,  and  left  their 
arms,  and  their  horses,  and  their  elephants,  and  everything 
else  behind  them,  for  there  was  no  one  amongst  them  who 
would  face  Arjuna.  And  Duryodhana  called  upon  them  by 
name  to  rally  round  him,  but  no  one  heeded  his  words,  and 
Duryodhana  finding  himself  alone  was  compelled  to  fly  in 
like  manner.  So  Arjuna  gained  the  victory,  and  he  and 
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Slays  a son  of 
the  Raja  of. 
Magadan. 


Vaults  on  an  ele- 
phant and  slays 
a second  son. 


Slays  the  Raja 
and  his  elephant 
at  a single  blow. 


Abhimanyu 
slays  a son  of 
Duryodhana. 


Attacked  by 
Duryodhana, 
and  rescued  by 
Arjuna. 


Flight  of  all  the 
Rajas  at  the 
sound  of  Aiju- 
na’s  chariot. 
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Alarm  of  Bhlsh- 
ma  at  the  havoc 
created  by  Ar- 
juna. 


Successes  of  the 
Pandavas. 


Third  day  of  the 
war. 

Tremendous 
charge  of  the 
Pandavas  in  the 
form  of  a half- 
moon. 


Terrible  slaugh- 
ter. 


Cries  of  tho 
wounded. 


Dead  men  rise 
without  heads 
and  fight  each 
other. 


Krishna  blew  their  shells  in  triumph.  Meantime  the  wise 
Bhishma  perceived  the  disastrous  condition  of  his  army,  and 
was  much  astonished,  and  he  said  to  Drona  : — “ See,  worthy 
preceptor,  how  Arjuna  is  committing  fearful  havoc  : He  is 
dreadful  as  Yama,  and  I see  no  chance  of  defeating  him  this 
day ; and  our  own  army  is  so  shattered  that  we  cannot  lead 
them  against  the  Pandavas,  who  the  more  they  fight  seem  to 
grow  the  stronger  : The  gods  are  against  us ; our  warriors 
are  weary  and  panic-stricken ; and  it  would  be  unwise  to 
expose  them  this  day  to  another  conflict : So  pass  the  order 
for  leaving  the  field,  and  direct  that  all  may  be  ready  in  the 
morning  for  to-morrow’s  battle.”  Then  Drona  gave  the 
order,  and  the  Kauravas  returned  to  their  camp  with  sad 
hearts.  But  on  that  day  the  Pandavas  had  done  mighty 
things,  and  they  and  their  troops  returned  to  their  quarters 
in  great  joy  and  glory;  and  so  that  night  passed  away. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  the  Pandavas  drew  up 
their  army  in  the  form  of  a half-moon,  and  made  such  a 
charge  that  they  fell  at  once  on  the  front  and  two  flanks  of 
the  Kauravas.  And  they  dashed  on  pell-mell  and  broke  the 
enemy’s  line  and  threw  it  into  disorder,  and  then  re-formed 
themselves  and  charged  again ; and  in  the  confusion 
charioteers  and  horsemen  charged  the  footmen  contrary  to 
rule,  and  slew  them  with  darts  on  which  they  had  inscribed 
their  own  names ; but  order  was  soon  restored  by  Bhishma 
and  Arjuna,  and  they  then  fought  their  equals  only,  as  had 
been  agreed  upon  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  slaughter 
on  this  day  was  terrible,  and  the  plain  was  strewed  with 
heaps  of  dead,  and  weapons  of  every  description,  and  bodies 
without  heads,  and  horses  without  riders ; and  the  dust  was 
laid  with  rivers  of  blood ; and  the  wounded  writhed  about  in 
all  directions  and  filled  the  air  with  their  piercing  shrieks 
and  melancholy  cries ; and  still  as  they  fell  and  rose  they 
struggled  in  combat  with  each  other ; and  from  the  excess 
of  bloodshed  and  carnage  that  day  the  battle  was  called 
Maharadra.  Even  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  dead  rose 
up  without  their  heads  and  fought  each  other ; and  when  tho 
people  saw  this  they  saw  it  was  an  omen  that  tho  whole  of 
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the  living  would  be  slain.  Then  the  great  Chieftains  of  the  history  op 
Kauravas  fell  upon  the  Pandavas,  and  the  battle  raged 

furiously,  and  was  fearful  to  behold ; for  when  the  swords  of 

the  warriors  were  blunted  and  their  arrows  spent,  they  tore 
up  trees  by  the  roots  and  slew  each  other  with  them,  or  flew  The  warriors 
at  each  other  with  their  clenched  fists,  and  kicked,  and  fc^t>  lecth> 

' ' anq  nails. 

wrestled,  and  tore  each  other  with  their  teeth  and  nails. 

And  the  Pandavas  drove  back  the  Kauravas,  and  the  Repulse  or  tho 

Kauravas. 

Kauravas  in  their  flight  resembled  the  rushing  of  the  waters 
at  tho  new  and  full  moon. 

Duryodhana  now  saw  that  his  forces  were  being  routed, 

and  he  went  to  Bhishma  and  complained  of  his  indifference  Duryodhana 

A complains  of  i ho 

to  the  slaughter  of  the  Kauravas,  and  begged  that  he  would  indifference  of 

exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  defeat  the  Pandavas.  At 

these  words  the  eyes  of  Bhishma  became  red  with  wrath,  but  Bhishmarencws 
i iTi  i n 1 the  battle,  but 

he  sounded  the  shells  and  trumpets,  and  the  Kauravas  the  Kauravas 

1 . are  driven  back 

responded  to  the  call ; and  the  battle  raged  again  more  by  Arjuna. 
furiously  than  before,  and  Bhishma  drove  the  army  of  the 
Pandavas  before  him,  and  killed  very  many.  But  Arjuna 
requested  Krishna  to  drive  him  against  Bhishma,  and  the 
Pandavas  turned  back  and  fought  desperately  ; and  after  a 
long  time  the  Kauravas  were  defeated,  and  retired  to  their 
own  quarters ; and  the  Pandavas  blew  the  shell  of  victory 
and  returned  in  triumph  to  their  camp,  and  bestowed  great 
praises  upon  Arjuna,  and  thus  ended  the  third  day  of  the 
battle. 

And  now  the  war  raged  every  day  from  the  fourth  to  the  The  war  rages 
ninth  day,  and  sometimes  the  Chieftains  fought  single  to  the  ninth  day. 
combats,  and  sometimes  the  armies  fought  together  pell- 
mell  ; but  though  very  many  were  killed  on  either  side,  yet 
the  issue  was  as  far  off  as  ever,  and  the  Pandavas  were  still 
unconquered,  whilst  the  Kauravas  were  much  disheartened  Kauravas  dis- 

. . ...  _ . . . . - heartenedat  not 

at  their  ill  success.  (Jn  the  evening  ot  the  ninth  day,  when  conquering  the 

. J Pandavas. 

the  Kauravas  had  returned  to  their  quarters,  Duryodhana, 

Sakuni,  Duksasana,  and  Kama  held  a consultation  together 
about  their  disasters;  and  Duryodhana  said  : — “ 0 warriors,  Duryodhana 

....  ...  . , complains  to  his 

why  is  it  that  whilst  we  have  Bhishma,  and  Drona,  and  Chieftains  of  his 
. , want  of  success 

Knpa,  and  balya  on  our  side,  we  are  still  unable  to  conquer 

20 
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Kama  encases 
to  slay  the  Pan- 
davas  if  Blnsh- 
ma  will  retire 
from  the  com- 
mand. 


Duryodhana 
proposes  to 
Bhishma  that 
he  should  retire. 


Bliislima’s 

wrath. 


Bhishma  en- 
pages  to  defeat 
the  Pandavas  on 
the  tenth  day  or 
perish  upon  the 
field. 


Tenth  day  of  the 
war. 


Terrible  confiict 
between  Bhish- 
ma and  Arjuna. 


Bhishma  mor- 
tally wounded. 


Review  of  the 
first  ten  days  of 
the  war. 


the  Pandavas  ? Why  should  I be  defeated  every  day,  and 
my  army  decrease  in  numbers,  whilst  the  Pandavas  are  still 
alive  ? Let  me  know,  I pray  you,  how  we  can  succeed  in 
destroying  our  enemies  ? ” Kama  replied  : — “ 0 Baja,  cast 
aside  your  grief ! Arrange  that  Bhishma  withdraws  from 
the  fight,  so  that  I may  put  on  my  armour  and  do  battle 
upon  the  plain,  and  I swear  to  you  that  I will  clear  the 
earth  of  the  Pandavas.” 

So  Duryodhana  went  to  the  tent  of  Bhishma  and  said : — 
“ If  you  will  defeat  the  Pandavas  according  to  your  promise, 
it  will  be  well ; but  if  you  are  desirous  of  showing  mercy  to 
the  Pandavas,  then  do  you  lay  aside  your  arms  and  permit 
Kama  to  destroy  my  enemies.” 

When  Bhishma  heard  this  reproachful  language  from 
Duryodhana  he  was  touched  to  the  heart,  and  uttered  not  a 
word ; but  presently  he  exclaimed,  with  a voice  of  thunder: — 
“ O Raja,  I am  doing  my  utmost,  and  disregarding  my  own 
life,  in  order  to  serve  you  : Why  then  do  you  still  reproach 
me  with  cruel  words  ! On  the  morrow  however  you  shall 
either  behold  me  dead  upon  the  field,  or  you  shall  be 
entirely  freed  from  your  enemies.”  So  saying  he  dismissed 
Duryodhana  and  retired  to  his  own  couch. 

Next  morning,  being  the  tenth  day  of  the  war,  Duryod- 
hana told  all  his  Chieftains  that  Bhishma  had  resolved  to 
slay  the  Pandavas  or  to  fall  by  their  hands.  Then  the 
armies  were  marshalled  upon  the  plain,  and  Bhishma  pro- 
ceeded to  the  front  of  his  army;  and  challenged  Arjuna  to 
battle ; and  there  was  a terrible  conflict  between  Bhishma 
and  Arjuna  which  lasted  many  hours,  and  all  the  warriors  on 
either  side  ceased  their  combats  in  order  that  they  might 
look  on.  At  last  after  much  fighting  Bhishma  received  a 
mortal  wound  ; and  he  fell  from  his  chariot  upon  the  ground, 
and  Arjuna  went  up  to  him  and  brought  him  water,  and  all 
the  warriors  on  either  side  paid  homage  to  the  dying 
patriarch.  But  Bhishma  did  not  give  up  the  ghost,  but  lay 
on  the  ground  many  days,  and  a guard  was  set  upon  him  by 
Raja  Duryodhana  until  he  died. 

The  foregoing  selections  from  the  narrative  of 
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the  first  ten  clays  of  the  war  are  sufficient  to  illus-  history  op 
trate  the  desultory  character  of  the  fighting ; and  fabt  ii. 
here  it  should  be  remarked  that  however  popular  ~~ 
somo  of  the  scenes  appear  to  be,  such  as  the  mythi- 
cal contest  between  Blifma  and  the  Raja  of  Magadha 
and  his  sons,  the  onslaught  of  Arjuna,  and  the  great 
charge  of  the  army  of  the  Pandavas  in  the  form  of 
a half-moon,  still  the  interest  centres  in  the  single  interest  centres 
combat  between  Bhfshma  and  Arjuna,  in  which  the“®^ff“n 
former  was  slain.  The  legend  of  this  combat  un-  Arju,,a- 
doubtedly  referred  to  a real  event ; but  in  the  Mahd 
Bharata,  the  narrative  is  so  overloaded  with  super- 
natural details,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining away  the  unseemly  character  of  the  contest 
between  the  old  patriarch  and  his  youthful  kinsman, 
that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  accept  the  bare  fact  that 
the  two  warriors  engaged  in  several  single  combats, 
and  that  ultimately  Bhfshma  was  slain.  One  point,  singular  effort 

, J L to  Brahmanize 

however,  in  these  mythical  additions  appears  to  be  of 

worthy  of  notice,  namely,  the  palpable  effort  to 
Brahmanize  the  character  of  Bhfshma.  In  what 
appears  to  be  the  original  tradition  Bhfshma  is  re- 
presented as  a loyal  and  venerated  patriarch,  who 
had  withdrawn  his  claim  to  the  Raj  in  order  to 
gratify  his  father,  and  had  subsequently  educated 
the  fathers  of  the  Kauravas  and  Pandavas  for  the 
throne,  and  trained  them  in  the  use  of  arms.  The 
Brahmanical  compilers,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
desirous  of  reproducing  so  celebrated  a hero  in  a 
character  more  adapted  to  their  own  religious  ideas ; 
and  consequently,  by  the  bold  introduction  of  fa- 
bulous matter,  they  have  actually  succeeded,  from  a 
Hindu  point  of  view,  in  transforming  the  rude  and 
honest  veteran  into  a pious  ascetic  and  moral 
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history  of  teacher.  Bhishma  is  said  to  have  been  so  thickly 
Pam  ii.  ‘pierced  in  every  part  of  his  body  by  the  arrows  of 
' . Ariuna,  that  when  he  fell  mortally  wounded  from 

[iy  f0®hmanya  his  chariot,  he  rested  as  it  were  upon  the  points  of 
couX forked  of  the  arrows.  A pillow  for  his  head  was  formed  by 

arrow  heads, and  L . . . " 

then  delivered  three  more  arrows.  In  this  condition  he  lay  m a 
couScs." dls'  state  of  consciousness  for  many  weeks,  having  re- 
ceived from  his  father  the  miraculous  power  of  fix- 
ing the  hour  when  he  should  die.  In  the  first  in- 
stance he  called  for  Duryodhana,  and  in  a lengthy 
address  advised  him  before  it  was  too  late  to  restore 
half  of  the  Raj  to  the  Pdndavas ; and  subsequently 
tried  to  persuade  Kama  to  desert  Duryodhana  and 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  Pdndavas.  Having  failed 
in  both  cases,  he  continued  to  lie  on  his  arrowy 
couch,  until  long  after  the  war  was  over,  when  just 
before  giving  up  the  ghost  he  took  the  opportunity 
of  delivering  to  Yudhishthira  a prolix  discourse  on 
the  duties  of  kings.2  Such  startling  incongruities 
as  these  are  only  valuable  as  illustrating  the  character 
of  the  interpolations,  which  the  Brahmanical  compil- 
ers have  introduced  into  the  national  Epic ; but  the 
Brahmanical  teaching  involved  in  the  discourses  will 
be  brought  under  discussion  in  dealing  with  the  re- 
ligious ideas  which  prevailed  at  a later  age. 

2nd,  Droua’s  The  second  period  in  the  progress  of  the  war 

command— five  . , 1 A 0 . . 

days.  comprises  the  history  of  the  five  days  during  which 


2 Another  preposterous  myth  connected  with  the  death  of  Bhishma  may  be  re- 
corded in  a note.  He  is  said  to  have  received  the  mortal  wound  not  from  Arjuna, 
but  from  a warrior  named  Sikhandin,  who  was  a younger  son  of  Raja  Drupada. 
In  a previous  birth  Sikhandin  is  said  to  have  been  a female  named  Amb&,  and  was 
indeed  the  elder  daughter  of  the  Raja  of  Ivfisi  whom  Bhishma  had  carried  away  to 
be  the  wife  of  his  half-brother  Vichitra-virya.  She  had  perished  in  the  jungle, 
but  before  her  death  she  had  been  assured  by  Parasu  IUuna,  that  she  should  become 
a man  in  a future  birth,  and  cause  the  death  of  Bhishma,  who  had  been  the  author 
of  all  her  misfortunes.  Sec  page  53. 
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the  command  was  held  by  the  preceptor  Drona,  who  history  op 
succeeded  Blushma  as  Generalissimo  of  the  Kaura-  pART  jj. 
vas.  At  this  stage  of  the  contest  the  single  combats  Proniinenco  of 
became  more  prominent ; and  it  is  evident  that  jn  M,,Kle  corabals- 
the  original  tradition  it  was  in  a great  measure  these 
combats  that  decided  the  fortunes  of  the  war.  The  Three  important 

incidents  m the 

narrative  of  Drona’ s command  is  characterized  by 
three  important  incidents  : — 

1st,  The  attempts  of  Drona  and  the  Kauravas  to 
take  Yudhishthira  prisoner. 

2nd,  The  death  of  Abhimanyu,  son  of  Arjuna, 
and  the  tragical  circumstances  which  followed  it. 

3rd,  The  death  of  Drona,  who  was  slain  in  a 
single  combat  with  Dhrishta-dyumna,  the  General- 
issimo of  the  Pandavas. 

These  incidents  will  call  for  remark  hereafter, 
but  they  may  first  be  related  as  follows : — 

Now  it  was  on  the  tenth  day  of  his  command  that  Election  of 

f J _ Drona. 

Bhishma  was  mortally  wounded ; and  Duryodhana,  and  his 
brethren,  and  all  his  allies  returned  to  the  camp  very 
mournful  ; and  they  elected  Drona  to  take  the  command 
in  the  room  of  Bhishma. 

And  on  the  morrow,  which  was  the  first  day  of  Drona’s  Eleventh  day  of 

. tb<!  War  an(l 

command,  and  the  eleventh  of  the  war,  Drona  promised  first  of  Drona’s 

command. 

Duryodhana  that  he  would  take  Yudhishthira  prisoner;  Efforts  of  Drona 
but  he  could  not  do  as  he  had  desired,  for  Krishna  and  thi^prisoner.h 
Arjuna  were  ever  on  the  alert  to  protect  Yudhishthira. 

And  when  it  was  evening,  Drona  said  to  Duryodhana  : — “ I Arjuua' 
cannot  deliver  Yudhishthira  into  your  hands  whilst  Krishna 
and  Arjuna  are  his  keepers ; but  if  you  can  draw  away 
Arjuna  from  the  field,  I can  take  Yudhishthira  alive.”  22  /■  / 
Then  Susarman,  Raja  of  Trigarta,  said  to  Duryodhana: — Susarmanand 
“ I and  my  four  brethren  will  send  a challenge  to  Arjuna  on  thren  send  a 
the  morrow  to  fight  us  at  some  place  far  away  from  Yud-  Arjuna.’'" t0 
hishthira ; and  it  is  certain  that  he  will  accept  the  challenge 
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without  caring  for  our  superior  numbers.”  And  Duryod- 
hana  approved  of  the  plot,  and  Susarman  and  his  brethren 
took  an  oath  that  while  life  remained  they  would  not  turn 
their  backs  against  Arjuna;  and  they  kindled  a fire  and 
adjured  it  to  bear  witness  to  their  sincerity.  So  Susar- 
man despatched  a challenge  to  Arjuna  to  come  out  to  battle 
on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  war;  and  Arjuna  acquainted 
Yudhishtliira  with  the  challenge  which  he  had  received. 
And  Yudhishthira  said  : — “ This  is  a plot  to  separate  you 
from  me,  that  Drona  may  take  me  prisoner  according  to  his 
promise.”  But  Arjuna  replied  : — “ I am  bound  not  to 
refuse  any  challenge,  nor  to  dispute  about  the  place  pro- 
posed, nor  to  chafier  about  superior  numbers.”  So  Arjuna 
returned  answer  that  he  accepted  the  challenge. 

When  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  Drona’ s com- 
mand and  twelfth  day  of  the  war  had  fully  come,  both 
armies  were  put  in  battle-array;  and  Arjuna,  having 
obtained  the  permission  of  Yudhishthira,  went  to  the  place 
appointed  by  Susarman,  and  found  the  brethren  there,  and 
sounded  his  shell.  And  the  battle  lasted  some  time,  but 
Arjuna  obtained  the  victory  over  all  his  enemies,  and  put 
them  to  flight,  and  then  taunted  Susarman  and  his  brethren 
with  the  oath  they  had  taken  not  to  turn  their  backs  upon 
him.  Meanwhile,  Drona  advanced  to  take  Yudhishthira 
prisoner,  and  Yudhishthira  retreated  in  great  alarm ; and 
being  much  pressed,  he  mounted  a fleet  horse  and  galloped 
out  of  sight ; for  it  is  no  shame  for  a Kshatriya  to  fly  away 
from  a Brahman.  And  Duryodhana  and  Kama  reproached 
Drona,  for  having  permitted  Yudhishthira  to  escape  out  of 
his  hands. 

On  the  third  day  of  Drona’ s command,  and  thirteenth 
thir'dof  broVia’s  day  of  the  war,  Susarman  and  his  four  brethren  sent  a 
second  challenge  to  Arjuna  to  fight  in  the  southern  quarter 
Apuna  fights  of  the  plain,  and  Arjuna  again  accepted  the  challenge. 

Susarman  a r ’ •>  D *■  . 0 

second  time.  Meantime  Drona,  who  was  very  skilful  m the  art  of  war, 
Drona  draws  up  drew  up  his  army  in  the  form  of  a spider’s  web;  so  that  if 
tho  form  of  a' in  a Pandava  made  a charge,  and  got  within  the  enemy’s  lines, 
binders  web.  wou](|  pc  thereupon  surrounded  by  warriors  and  unable 
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to  make  his  escape.  And  when  the  Pandavas  saw  their 
enemies  arranged  in  this  manner,  they  were  astonished,  and 
said: — “As  Arjuna  has  gone  out  to  fight  Susarman  and  his 
brethren,  we  are  unable  to  draw  up  an  army  in  the  same 
array  as  the  Kauravas.”  So  the  Pandavas  marshalled 
themselves  in  the  best  form  that  they  were  able,  and  placed 
Bhhna  in  their  van,  and  their  other  Captains  here  and  there. 
Then  Yudhishthira  said  to  his  principal  warriors : — “ The 
Kauravas  have  placed  themselves  in  an  array  which  no  one 
understands  save  Arjuna  and  Krishna ; so  until  they  return 
it  will  be  necessary  that  some  who  are  here  should  fight 
against  them,  lest  it  should  be  said  that  without  Arjuna  and 
Krishna  we  are  no  match  for  the  Kauravas.”  And  there 
was  present  the  young  and  heroic  Abhimanyu,  who  was  only 
sixteen  years  of  age;  and  he  was  the  son  of  Arjuna,  and 
had  been  married  to  Uttara,  the  daughter  of  Raja  Virata. 
And  Yudhishthira  said  to  Abhimanyu  : — “ A son  is  the 
essence  of  his  father,  and  a lion’s  cub  has  the  valour  and 
fierceness  of  the  lion ; so  do  you  charge  the  Kauravas  and 
break  this  spider’s  web  of  theirs.”  Then  Abhimanyu 
kissed  the  feet  of  Yudhishthira,  and  said  : — “ You  desire 
me  to  pass  through  this  impenetrable  spider’s  web,  but  I 
cannot  consent  to  take  the  lead  in  any  dangerous  under- 
taking.” Then  Yudhishthira  said  : — “ I only  ask  you  to 
enter  the  spider’s  web,  and  make  a passage  for  us  : We  will 
follow  immediately  upon  your  heels  : If  you  can  once  make 
an  opening  it  will  never  close  ; and  Bliima  and  others  of  our 
army  will  take  care  to  profit  by  your  skill.”  Abhimanyu 
replied  : — “ 0 reverend  Sire,  I shall  enter  the  impenetrable 
spider’s  web,  as  an  insect  falls  upon  a fire  : But  unless  I kill 
one  of  my  enemies,  I am  not  the  son  of  Subhadra  ; and  if, 
seated  upon  my  chariot,  I do  not  kill  all  the  Kshatriyas  who 
are  here,  I will  never  acknowledge  myself  to  be  the  son  of 
Arjuna.”  Abhimanyu  then  ordered  his  charioteer  to  drive 
on,  and  he  entered  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  challenged 
any  warrior  to  battle  ; and  the  Kauravas  caught  him  in  their 
midst  like  a whirlwind  ; and  Abhimanyu  fought  manfully, 
and  he  cut  down  all  who  came  before  him ; but  he  was  as  a 
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single  man  against  all  tlie  Kauravas.  Meanwhile  the  Pan- 
davas  saw  that  the  boy  was  being  hemmed  in,  and  they 
pursued  him  closely  to  deliver  him;  but  the  wicked  Jaya- 
dratha  saw  what  they  were  striving  to  do,  and  the  fire  of 
enmity  was  in  his  heart,  for  the  humiliation  he  had  received 
after  carrying  away  Draupadi.  And  Jayadratha  threw 
himself  into  the  way  of  the  Pandavas,  so  that  they  could  not 
pass  him  and  rescue  Abhimanyu.  At  this  time  Dulisasana, 
and  his  son,  and  four  other  warriors  surrounded  the  young 
Abhimanyu,  and  thought  to  slay  him  ; but  he  still  withstood 
them  all.  At  last  his  foot  slipped,  and  just  as  he  was  re- 
covering himself,  the  son  of  Dulisasana  struck  him  on  the 
head  with  his  mace  and  dashed  out  his  brains  ; and  he  died 
that  same  moment  as  pure  as  if  he  had  never  been  born. 
And  he  was  very  young  and  very  handsome,  and  he  left  the 
world  with  such  a display  of  valour  as  no  man  has  ever 
seen ; and  such  sweetness  and  beauty  appeared  upon  his 
dead  body,  that  all  who  saw  him  were  astonished  at  his 
comeliness,  and  they  lamented  him  very  sore.  And  when 
Yudhishthira  heard  that  Abhimanyu  was  dead,  he  rushed 
to  the  spot  and  found  him  lying  on  the  earth  covered  with 
wounds  as  befits  a hero ; and  he  could  not  endure  the  sight, 
but  threw  himself  upon  the  ground,  weeping  and  wailing, 
and  casting  dust  upon  his  head  ; for  he  knew  that  it  was  by 
his  command  that  Abhimanyu  had  gone  upon  this  service. 
And  all  his  friends  and  all  the  enemies  of  the  Kauravas 
alike  condemned  the  manner  of  the  death  of  Abhimanyu, 
for  they  said  it  was  a cowardly  thing  for  six  experienced 
Chieftains  to  fall  upon  such  a stripling. 

Now  as  Arjuna  was  returning  from  fighting  Susarman, 
he  saw  many  evil  omens,  and  ho  showed  them  to  Krishna ; 
and  when  they  returned  to  their  quarters,  Yudhishthira  told 
him  all  that  had  happened  to  his  son  Abhimanyu ; how  that 
Abhimanyu  had  been  beset  by  six  heroes,  and  had  fallen 
with  the  utmost  glory,  and  how  Jayadratha  had  blocked  up 
the  way  and  prevented  the  Pandavas  from  coming  to  the 
rescue;  but  he  did  not  say  that  he  had  commanded  Abhi- 
manyu to  cliargo  the  Kauravas.  When  Arjuna  heard  that  his 
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son  was  slain,  liis  grief  was  beyond  all  bounds,  and  he  fell 
down  like  one  dead ; and  when  he  recovered  himself  he  swore 
that  ho  would  take  tho  life  of  Jayadratha  before  the  setting 
of  the  morrow’s  sun,  or  elso  enter  tho  funeral  pile ; but  he 
was  a changed  man  under  the  burden  of  his  grief,  and  the 
perspiration  ran  down  his  face  heavily.  Then  Krishna 
said: — “ Your  son  has  perished  so  gloriously  that  his  famo 
will  endure  for  ever,  and  it  might  be  said  that  he  is  still 
alive  : Children,  like  worldly  goods,  are  given  to  us  by  God, 
and  he  can  resume  them  at  his  own  pleasure.”  In  this 
manner  Krishna  in  some  degree  consoled  Arjuna ; and  ho 
then  went  off  to  comfort  Subhadra,  the  mother  of  the 
young  man ; and  he  said  to  her  : — “ How  happy  is  tho 
mother  whose  son  has  met  with  so  glorious  a destiny  ! ” 
Then  he  spoke  in  like  manner  to  the  young  widow  Uttara, 
who  was  about  to  become  a mother ; and  after  a while  ho 
administered  some  consolation  to  them,  for  they  had  given 
themselves  up  to  despair.  He  then  dismissed  all  the  Rajas 
who  had  come  to  console  Arjuna,  saying : — “ It  is  now 
night,  and  the  morrow  is  a great  day  for  us,  and  you  should 
not  lose  a moment  of  sleep  that  you  can  possibly  secure.” 
So  the  Rajas  went  to  their  several  quarters,  and  Krishna 
was  left  alone  with  Arjuna  ; and  he  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  led  him  in,  and  seated  him,  and  he  laid  many  topics  of 
consolation  before  him ; for  he  would  not  leave  him  alone 
lest  he  should  rush  out  in  despair  and  fall  madly  upon  the 
enemy  in  the  night  time;  but  he  ordered  all  the  people 
about  him  to  continue  armed  and  on  the  watch  throughout 
the  whole  night.  And  when  it  was  midnight  Krishna  called 
to  bis  charioteer,  and  acquainted  him  -with  the  vow  that 
Arjuna  had  made  to  slay  Jayadratha,  and  he  ordered  him 
to  make  ready  his  chariot  at  early  mom  that  he  might  drive 
Arjuna  to  the  battle. 

Meanwhile  a spy,  that  was  in  the  camp  of  the  Pandavas, 
had  gone  to  Jayadratha  and  told  him  of  the  vow  that  Arjuna 
had  made.  And  Jayadratha  was  sore  afraid,  and  at  night 
time  he  went  to  Raja  Duryodhana,  and  besought  him  for 
leave  to  depart ; and  Duryodhana  took  him  to  Drona,  and 
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told  all  his  story.  Bat  Drona  made  light  of  the  matter,  and 
said  : — “ There  are  many  great  warriors  here  who  can  pro- 
tect Jayadratha;  and  on  the  morrow  I will  so  arrange  the 
army  that  Arjuna  cannot  come  near  him,  and  I will  station 
him  in  the  rear  of  the  army.”  So  Jayadratha  was  satisfied 
and  returned  to  his  own  quarters. 

Now  when  the  morning  had  dawned  of  the  fourth  day  of 
Drona’s  command,  and  fourteenth  day  of  the  war,  Arjuna 
went  out  to  fight  Jayadratha,  and  Satyaki  and  Bhima  went 
with  him ; hut  Duryodhana  kept  them  at  bay ; and  these 
four  Chieftains  were  like  four  gamblers,  and  Jayadratha  was 
their  stake.  And  Kama  came  up  and  fought  Bhima,  and  a 
warrior,  whose  name  was  Bhurisrava,  fought  against  Satyaki. 
And  the  battle  between  Bhurisrava  and  Satyaki  was  very 
hot,  and  when  their  weapons  were  all  exhausted  they  came 
to  close  quarters  after  the  manner  of  wrestlers.  And  Bhu- 
risrava caught  Satyaki  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  kicked 
him  on  his  breast,  and  dragged  him  along  the  ground,  and 
made  ready  to  cut  off  his  head.  Now  Satyaki  was  the  kins- 
man of  Krishna,  and  Krishna  seeing  that  his  kinsman  was 
about  to  be  slain,  turned  to  Arjuna  and  said  : — “We  must 
hasten  and  release  Satyaki.”  So  Arjuna  threw  a weapon 
which  cut  off  the  arms  of  Bhurisrava,  and  saved  the  life  of 
Satyaki.  Then  Bhurisrava  opened  his  mouth  in  abuse  of 
Krishna  and  Arjuna,  and  said  : — “ The  Pandavas  once  were 
famous  for  fair  fighting,  but  it  is  foul  play  that  whilst  I am 
engaged  with  my  own  antagonist,  you  should  come  up  and 
wound  me  unawares  : Will  Yudhishthira  praise  you  for 
such  conduct,  or  is  it  Yudhishthira,  or  Indra,  or  Brahma 
who  has  given  you  such  lessons  in  war  ? ” Arjuna  answer- 
ed : — “ War  is  altogether  treachery  and  deceit,  and  tho 
whole  business  of  it  is  to  get  the  better  of  one’s  enemy : 
Now  Satyaki  is  ono  of  our  side,  and  you  had  seized  him  by 
the  hair,  and  were  dragging  him  along  the  ground,  and  the 
injury  was  as  if  it  was  done  to  myself ; and  when  you  were 
going  to  cut  off'  his  head,  where  would  have  been  any  friend- 
ship in  the  world  if  I had  not  rescued  him  from  your  hands  ? ” 
But  all  the  Kauravas  bitterly  reproached  Arjuna  for  throw- 
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ing  a weapon  at  a man  with  whom  ho  was  not  in  conflict ; history  op 
and  Arjuna  bade  them  look  to  themselves,  who  had  sent  six  pi'nr'n. 
of  their  greatest  warriors  to  murder  his  son  Abhimanyu, 

. ill,  „ Arjuna’s  retort 

who  was  a mere  stripling  and  had  done  no  harm.  Mean-  respecting  tho 

* ° _ ii.  cowardly 

while,  Bhurisrava  in  consequence  of  his  wound  had  let  his  murder  of  his 

* 1 # own  son. 

weapons  fall  to  tho  ground,  and  prepared  himself  for  death  ; 
and  Arjuna  said  to  him  : — “ Since  it  is  I who  have  caused 
your  death,  I now  send  you  to  the  assembly  of  Indra  ; so  go 
thither  until  you  are  purified  from  all  your  sins.”  At  this  s&tyaki  beheads 

. ,1,  it  -ic  i i i p Bhurisrava. 

time  Satyaki,  who  had  been  delivered  troin  the  hands  ot 
Bhurisrava,  approached  him  in  great  anger;  and  notwith- 
standing all  that  Krishna  and  Arjuna  could  say  to  prevent 
his  falling  upon  a dying  man,  he  buffeted  and  kicked  Bhuris- 
rava, and  then  he  cut  oft’  his  head. 

When  Satvaki  had  thus  slain  his  enemy,  Arjuna  went  Desperate  eon. 

' , , , tii  ii  A>ct  between 

with  him  and  Bhima  to  tight  against  Jayadratha;  and  the  Arjuna  and 

day  was  far  spent,  and  Duryodhana  sent  many  warriors  to 

fight  against  them,  so  that  the  sun  might  set  without  the 

fulfilment  of  the  vow,  and  Arjuna  be  compelled  to  enter  the 

fire.  And  Arjuna  fought  desperately  and  defeated  many 

Chieftains  of  high  renown  ; and  at  last  he  found  Jayadratha, 

and  engaged  with  him  in  battle.  And  Jayadratha  strug-  Arjuna  beheads 
® & f ° Jayadratha  just 

gled  with  all  his  might,  for  the  sun  was  going  down  in  the  before  sunset. 

west ; and  he  and  Arjuna  came  to  kicks  and  buffets,  and 

Arjuna  at  last  threw  him  upon  the  ground,  and  cut  off  his 

head  only  a moment  before  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

Then  Bhima,  when  he  saw  the  head  of  Jayadratha,  set  Exultation  of 

i iii  ipitt  the  Pandavas 

up  a loud  shout  of  triumph  ; and  the  hearts  of  the  Kauravas  and  grief  of  the 
were  filled  with  sorrow,  whilst  the  Pandavas  rejoiced  with 
exceeding  joy.  And  the  sun  set  in  the  heavens,  but  the 
warriors  would  not  stay  the  battle  in  the  evening  as  they  Battle  con- 
had  done  on  all  the  previous  days  of  the  war,  but  they  ou^UiVnight!1' 
fought  on  and  cared  not  for  food  or  sleep  ; and  there  was 
much  slaughter,  for  every  man  was  in  great  wrath.  And 
when  the  darkness  came  on  they  fought  at  hazard,  not 
knowing  friend  from  foe.  And  the  night  became  terrible  Frightful  con- 
beyond  all  telling ; fathers  slew  their  sons  and  sons  their  darkness.11’6 
fathers,  and  they  cut  and  hewed  like  men  that  were  mad. 
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Then  Yudhishthira,  seeing  that  the  darkness  was  filling  the 
plain  with  unutterable  horror,  ordered  many  lighted  torches 
to  be  brought ; and  every  man  took  a torch  and  fought 
with  it  in  his  hand,  and  ten  torches  were  fastened  to  every 
chariot.  And  the  whole  plain  of  Kurukshetra  was  as  light 
as  day  ; and  the  golden  cuirasses  of  the  Rajas  were  as  radi- 
ant as  the  sun ; and  the  jewels  on  their  arms  and  hands 
sparkled  in  the  glare,  and  the  swords  and  spears  flashed 
like  lightning.  And  they  threw  large  stones  at  each  other, 
and  hurled  chariot-wheels ; and  when  a man  threw  his 
enemy  down  he  cut  off  his  head,  and  carried  it  in  his  hand ; 
and  their  mouths  were  stained  with  blood  as  they  thirsted 
for  the  blood  of  each  other,  and  the  plain  was  filled  with 
dead  corpses.  And  the  son  of  Bhima,  by  his  Asura  wife,  was 
amongst  the  slain. 

And  when  it  was  about  midnight,  and  sleep  was  over- 
powering the  eyes  of  all  those  who  remained  alive,  Arjuna 
cried  out  with  a loud  voice  that  the  battle  should  cease  for 
a while,  and  that  all  men  should  rest  and  sleep.  Then  all 
the  warriors  on  either  side  rejoiced  at  the  words  of  Arjuna; 
and  the  rider  of  the  elephant  laid  his  head  upon  his  ele- 
phant, and  the  horseman  laid  his  head  upon  his  horse,  and 
for  a brief  space  they  were  in  a deep  slumber ; but  presently 
the  moon  arose,  and  both  armies  were  awakened  and  again 
begirt  themselves  for  shedding  each  other’s  blood.  Then 
Duryodhana  reproached  Drona,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not 
murdered  the  Pandavas  whilst  they  were  sleeping;  but 
Drona  objected  to  the  wicked  perfidy,  and  said  that  Arjuna 
could  never  be  taken  thus.  And  the  battle  raged  furi- 
ously, and  Yudhishthira  was  sorely  wounded,  and  the  Rajas 
Yiriita  and  Drupada  were  both  defeated  by  Drona,  and 
Drona  cut  off  their  heads  upon  the  plain.  Now  the  Pan- 
davas wero  nearly  vanquished,  for  thousands  of  their  war- 
riors were  slain;  but  Dhrishta-dyumna,  the  Generalissimo 
of  the  Pandavas,  vowed  to  avenge  tlio  death  of  his  father 
Drupada,  and  took  an  oath  that  ho  would  not  drink  water 
until  ho  should  have  slain  Drona.  Then  Bhima  said  to 
Dhrishta-dyumna  : — “ You  aro  too  young  a warrior  to  cope 
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with  such  an  experienced  soldier  as  Drona,  so  let  me  engage  history  op 
him  first  so  as  to  tire  him,  and  then  do  you  come  up  and  pABT  jj 
finish  him.”  And  Bhhna  fought  with  Drona  until  the  — ~ 

rising  of  the  sun,  and  then  Dhrishta-dyumna  fought  against 
Drona  until  it  was  mid-day,  hut  neither  could  prevail  against  command. 

• oii  Dhrishta-dyum- 

him  : but  at  this  moment  it  was  falsely  told  Drona  that  Ins  na  lights  Drona. 

Drona  overcome 

son  Aswatthama  was  dead:  and  Drona  laid  down  his  arms,  by  means  of  a 

lie. 

aud  Dhrishta-dyumna  rushed  upon  him  and  severed  Ins 

head  from  his  body.  And  Dhrishta-dyumna  then  took  up  Dhrishta  dyum- 

J y na  beheads 

the  head  of  Drona,  and  threw  it  towards  Duryodhana  and  Drona. 
the  other  Kauravas,  saying  : — “ Take  the  head  of  him  in 
whom  you  prided  yourselves,  and  I will  cut  off’  all  your 
heads  in  like  manner.” 

Then  all  the  Pandavas  rejoiced  exceedingly,  and  Bhima  Rejoicings  of 

” * the  Pandavas. 

ran  to  Dhrishta-dyumna  and  embraced  him,  and  kissed  Ins 
hand  and  face,  and  said: — “To-morrow,  when  Kama  also 
has  lost  his  head,  I will  kiss  and  embrace  you  again.”  But 
all  the  Kauravas  were  very  sorrowful  when  they  beheld  the  Deep  regret  of 

, , , - the  Kauravas  at 

head  of  Drona,  and  they  were  all  disheartened,  and  like  a the  death  of 
flock  without  a shepherd ; and  they  were  in  great  despair, 
and  said  : — “ The  Pandavas  have  extinguished  the  light  of 
us  all.”  Then  they  all  burst  into  tears  and  forsook  the  field 
of  battle.  At  this  time,  Aswatthama,  not  knowing  that  his 
father  Drona  had  been  slain,  went  to  Raja  Duryodhana,  and 
asked  him  why  he  desisted  from  fighting ; and  when  As-  Vow  of  Aswat. 
watthama  heard  all  that  had  happened,  he  said  : — “ If  I do  venge  the  death 

1 A or  Drona. 

not  revenge  the  death  of  my  father,  and  slay  Dlirishta-dy- 
umna,  and  all  his  kinsfolk,  I am  not  the  son  of  Drona  : So 
long  as  I have  breath  will  I make  war  against  the  Pan- 
davas.” 


The  foregoing  narrative  of  the  five  days  of  Review  of  the 

00  « foregoing  ac- 

Drona’s  command  comprises  some  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  great  war. commaud- 
Whilst  it  has  been  found  impossible  on  all  occasions 
to  separate  the  mythical  from  the  real,  still  the 
graphic  pictures  of  barbarous  warfare,  and  the 
terrible  illustrations  of  the  savage  passion  for  re- 
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venge,  wliicli  are  frequently  presented  to  the  imagina- 
tion, throw  a strong  light  upon  the  real  character  of 
this  memorable  conflict. 

The  first  point  which  demands  consideration  is 
the  representation  of  Yudhishthira,  not  merely  as  a 
man  of  peace,  but  as  an  arrant  coward.  In  the 
negotiations  which  preceded  the  war,  he  had  offered 
to  sacrifice  so  large  a proportion  of  his  own  rights 
and  those  of  his  brothers  as  to  excite  the  anger  of 
Draupadf  and  the  disapproval  of  Krishna.  But  in 
the  foregoing  narrative  he  exhibits  a pusillanimity 
which  is  scarcely  intelligible.  When  attacked  by 
Drona  he  mounted  a horse  and  galloped  away ; and 
such  cowardice  is  excused  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
no  shame  for  a Kshatriya  to  run  away  from  a 
Brahman.  This  assumption  in  favour  of  the  Brah- 
mans is  startling  from  its  very  audacity,  and  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  same  Brahmanical  compilers 
who  would  convert  Drona  into  a Brahmanical  Guru 
or  Acharya.  Again,  when  Drona  had  drawn  up  his 
army  in  dangerous  array,  Yudhishthira  refrained 
from  charging  the  enemy  himself,  and  commanded 
his  young  nephew,  the  boy  bridegroom  of  sixteen 
years  of  age,  to  make  the  desperate  attempt ; but  ho 
appears  to  have  been  so  ashamed  of  his  conduct  on 
this  occasion  that  when  he  was  called  upon  to  tell 
the  sad  story  to  Arjuna,  he  carefully  suppressed  the 
fact  that  he  had  himself  ordered  Abhimanyu  to 
charge  the  “ spider’s  web.”  How  far  this  singular 
timidity  formed  a part  of  the  real  character  of  Yud- 
hishthira, or  how  far  it  is  the  result  of  the  effort  of 
the  Brahmanical  compilers  to  represent  him  in  the 
character  of  Dharma,  must  of  course  be  open  to 
question.  Possibly  Yudhishthira,  who  is  elsewhere 
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treated  as  a model  of  goodness  and  wisdom,  is  in- 
tended as  an  apology  for  the  unwarlike  conduct  of 
the  Brahmans  themselves,  or  for  the  cowardice  of 
some  priest-ridden  Raja,  who  had  been  brought 
under  the  thraldom  of  the  Brahmans. 

The  story  of  the  deatli  of  Abhimanyu,  and  the 
tragical  incidents  which  followed,  forms,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  touching  events  in  the  history  of  the 
war.  How  far  the  details  are  mythical  will  be  a 
matter  of  opinion ; but  the  main  story  is  pain- 
fully pathetic.  The  boy  bridegroom  had  been 
cowardly  overpowered  and  slaughtered  after  per- 
forming prodigies  of  valour ; and  the  beauty  and 
sweetness  of  his  countenance  in  death  excited  the 
pity  of  all  who  beheld  him.  But  the  wrath  of  the 
spectators  was  excited  not  so  much  by  the  dastardly 
conduct  of  the  six  warriors  who  had  surrounded 
the  stripling,  as  by  the  malicious  proceeding  of 
Jayadratha,  the  ill-conditioned  Raja  who  had  endea- 
voured to  carry  off  Draupadf  in  the  jungle,  and  who 
on  the  present  occasion  obstructed  the  Pandavas  in 
their  efforts  to  rush  to  the  rescue.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  vow  of  the  bereaved  father  to  take 
the  life  of  Jayadratha  becomes  intelligible,  and  the 
details  connected  with  the  performance  of  the  vow 
are  such  as  might  have  been  expected  in  an  ancient 
tradition  which  has  been  more  or  less  embellished  by 
the  bards.  But  there  are  one  or  two  collateral  scenes 
which  are  very  suggestive.  The  combat  between 
Bhurisrava  and  Sdtyaki  is  fearfully  savage.  After  a 
desperate  struggle  without  weapons,  Bhurisrava 
throws  his  enemy  upon  the  ground,  and  drags  him 
along  by  the  hair,  and  then  prepares  to  cut  off  his 
head.  Arjuna  interferes,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
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war,  and  saves  Sdtyaki  by  mutilating  Bhurisrava. 
Lastly,  Sdtyaki  falls  upon  his  wounded  enemy,  kicks 
and  buffets  him,  and  then  cuts  off  his  head.  Such 
atrocious  proceedings  seem  to  have  excited  both 
armies  to  madness  ; and  led  to  that  desperate  battle 
by  torcli-light  which  furnishes,  perhaps,  the  most 
picturesque  description  of  hand-to-hand  carnage 
which  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  war. 

The  death  of  Drona,  the  venerable  preceptor  of 
the  Kauravas  and  Pandavas,  was  evidently  regarded 
as  a turning-point  in  the  great  struggle.  He  had 
nearly  vanquished  the  Pdndavas  by  the  slaughter  of 
their  chief  allies ; but  he  in  his  turn  was  slain  by 
the  son  of  one  of  his  victims.  He  had  defeated 
and  put  to  death  his  ancient  enemy  Drupada,  the 
Baja  with  whom  he  had  been  at  feud  when  he  first 
entered  the  service  of  Maharaja  Dhritardshtra  ; and 
it  is  a curious  circumstance  that  the  Pandavas  had 
originally  aided  their  preceptor  in  revenging  himself 
upon  Drupada,  and  had  subsequently  taken  the 
daughter  of  Drupada  to  wife.  Dhrishta-dyumna, 
the  son  of  Drupada,  swore  to  revenge  the  death  of 
his  father,  and  did  eventually  succeed  in  beheading 
Drona,  as  Drona  had  beheaded  Drupada.  But  in 
the  Malid  Bhdrata  the  story  of  the  combat  between 
Dhrislita  - dyumna  and  Drona  is  complicated  by 
mythical  details,  which  have  apparently  a two-fold 
object  in  view ; namely,  first  to  represent  Drona  as 
a Brdhman,  and  a faithful  worshipper  of  Vishnu ; 
and,  secondly,  to  cover  or  conceal  a treacherous  lie 
which  seems  to  have  been  told  by  Yudhishthira. 
The  outline  of  these  mythical  additions  may  be  in- 
dicated in  a few  words,  and  may  perhaps  serve  as  a 
sample  of  much  of  the  religious  matter  which  has 
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been  grafted  upon  the  original  tradition,  d lie  histora  op 
battle  between  Dhrishta-dyumna  and  Drona  was  pabt  ii. 
fought  with  magical  weapons,  and  gods  and  Rishis 
were  amongst  the  spectators.  Many  armies  came  to 
the  aid  of  Dhrishta-dyumna,  but  the  martial  skill  of 
Drona,  and  his  long  and  faithful  worship  of  Vishnu, 
enabled  him  to  resist  every  enemy.  At  length  ^3hln1“esi’*' 
Krishna,  somewhat  inconsistently  with  his  divine 
character,  told  Yudhishthira  that  if  lie  would  assure 
Drona  that  his  son  Aswatthama  was  dead,  the  old 
warrior  would  immediately  lay  down  his  arms  and 
become  an  easy  prey.  Yudhishthira,  however, 
utterly  refused  to  tell  a lie,  even  to  secure  the  death 
of  so  powerful  an  enemy.  Krishna  then  endea-  ^rYh"pr"vtri- 
voured  to  overcome  the  difficulty  by  directing  the catlon’ 
Pandavas  to  slay  an  elephant  which  was  named 
Aswattlnima ; as  by  so  doing  the  statement  that  /■ 
Aswattlnima  was  dead  would  cease  to  be  a lie. 

Bhfma  accordingly  killed  the  elephant,  and  then 
told  Drona  that  Aswattlnima  was  dead.  But  Drona 
was  convinced  that  Bhfma  was  telling  a falsehood  ; 
and  in  his  anger  he  slew  ten  thousand  cavalry  and 
twenty  thousand  infantry,  and  would  have  destroyed 
all  the  armies  of  the  Pandavas,  had  he  not  been 
restrained  by  the  gods  and  Rishis  who  reminded  him 
that  he  was  a Brahman.  Drona,  however,  was  still 
disturbed  by  the  idea  that  Aswatthama  might  be 
dead,  and  accordingly  asked  Yudhishthira,  who  had 
never  been  known  to  tell  a falsehood.  Yudliish-  Manner  in 

. . which  Yudhish- 

thira accordingly  intended  to  say: — “ Aswatthama  ^toidk^ie 

is  dead ; not  indeed  the  man  but  the  elephant.”  No 

sooner,  however,  had  he  uttered  the  first  part  of  the 

sentence  than  Krishna  and  Arjuna  sounded  their 

war-shells  with  all  their  might,  and  Drona  only 
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heard  the  words: — “Aswatthama  is  dead!”  At 
the  same  time  Drona  was  assailed  by  evil  omens. 
His  left  eye  began  to  quiver,  his  left  hand  began  to 
shake,  his  heart  grew  weak,  and  tears  flowed  from 
the  eyes  of  his  horse.  He  still,  however,  continued 
fighting  until  Bhnna  again  assured  him  that  As- 
watthama  was  dead.  Believing  now  that  his  son 
was  really  slain,  he  stripped  himself  of  his  arms, 
and  sat  upon  the  end  of  his  chariot  cross-legged 
like  a Yogi.  He  then  drew  up  all  the  breath  of  his 
body  into  a spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  heart, 
and  drove  it  into  his  head,  upon  which  the  top  of 
his  skull  was  burst  open,  and  his  soul  escaped  through 
the  orifice  like  a ray  of  the  sun.  Dhrishta-dyumna 
then  rushed  upon  the  expiring  body  and  cut  off  the 
head.  The  terrible  story  of  the  revenge  of  Aswat- 
tliama  for  the  slaughter  of  his  father  will  appear 
hereafter. 

By  the  death  of  Drona  the  Kauravas  were  once 
more  deprived  of  their  Generalissimo,  and  Kama 
was  elected  to  succeed  to  the  command.  Kama 
only  held  this  post  for  two  days,  namely,  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  of  the  war  ; but  within  this 
brief  period  are  crowded  some  of  the  most  decisive 
events  in  the  great  struggle.  The  most  important 
combats  which  took  place  during  Kama’s  command 
were  as  follows : — 

1st,  The  battle  between  Kama  and  Yudhish- 
tliira. 

2nd,  The  battle  between  Bhfma  and  Duhsa- 
sana. 

3rd,  The  crowning  battle  between  Kar 
Arjuna. 

The  story  of  these  incidents  is  as  follows  : — 


and 
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Now  Drona  had  been  slain  in  the  fifth  (lay  of  his  com-  history  op 
mand,  and  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  tho  war  ; and  when  it  was  p*KT  jj 
evening  the  Kauravas  assembled  together  and  elected 

° , . _ ...  . ,1  Election  of 

Kama  to  be  their  Generalissimo  in  the  room  ot  IJrona.  Kama  to  bo 

..  -1  T7-  • Generalissimo 

Next  morning  the  Kauravas,  commanded  by  Kama,  again  of  the  Kauravas. 
went  out  to  battle  on  the  plain  of  Kurukshetra ; and  there  'war.^and 
was  a great  slaughter,  and  the  rivers  flowed  with  blood,  and  command, 
the  whole  plain  was  covered  with  corpses  ; and  when  it  was  ij^cteive  . 
evening  tho  battle  was  stayed,  and  the  Pandavas  and 
Kauravas  returned  to  their  respective  camps.  Now  after 
nightfall  Duryodhana  summoned  Kama,  and  Duhsasana,  and 
Sakuni,  and  many  others  to  Council,  and  said  : — “ This  is 
the  sixteenth  day  of  our  war  with  the  Pandavas,  and  some 
of  our  greatest  Captains,  such  as  Bhishrua  and  Drona,  have 
been  slain  to  our  great  reproach.”  Kama  then  smote  his 
hands  together,  and  said : — “ It  has  so  happened  that  tho 
Pandavas  have  escaped  with  their  lives  from  my  attack  this 
day,  but  you  shall  see  how  I will  deal  with  them  to-morrow, 
as  well  as  with  their  army  ; for  I have  determined  with  my-  Kama  ohpmws 

, to  slay  Arjuna. 

self  either  to  slay  Arjuna  and  his  brethren  to-morrow,  or  to 
lay  my  head  level  with  the  ground.”  At  these  words 
Duryodhana  and  the  other  Kauravas  returned  with  great 
elation  of  mind  to  their  several  quarters. 

On  the  morning:  of  the  seventeenth  day,  both  armies  Seventeenth  day 

o J of  the  war  and 

bathed  and  perfumed  themselves,  and  arrayed  themselves  second  of 
in  all  their  splendour ; and  they  all  said  to  each  other  : — mand. 

“ This  will  be  the  great  day  of  the  war,  and  whoever  comes 
out  safely  from  this  day’s  battle  will  be  like  one  who  is 
born  again.”  And  when  both  armies  had  been  drawn  up  in 
opposite  ranks,  Kama  ascended  his  chariot,  and  drove  to 
the  chariot  of  Duryodhana,  and  said : — “ This  is  the  day  on 
which  I will  slay  Arjuna,  and  now  if  I do  not  kill  him  you 
shall  never  see  me  again  : But  Arjuna  has  Krishna  for  his  Kama  desires 
charioteer ; and  if  Salya,  the  Raja  of  Madra,  will  drive  my  ^ariot*™"0  his 
chariot,  I shall  be  certain  to  get  the  better  of  Arjuna,  for  if 
any  one  in  all  this  army  can  match  Krishna  in  driving,  it  is 
Salya.”  So  Raja  Duryodhana  went  with  some  of  his 
brethren  to  the  quarters  of  Salya,  and  Salya  was  not  yet 
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mounted  for  the  battle ; and  he  received  Duryodliana  with 
every  mark  of  respect,  and  seated  him  on  the  same  couch 
with  himself.”  Duryodliana  then  said  to  Salya  : — “ There 
is  not  in  my  army  this  day  a single  person  who  is  equal  to 
you,  and  just  as  the  Pandavas  pride  themselves  upon  having 
Krishna,  so  do  I pride  myself  upon  having  you  : Now  I have 
a particular  request  to  make  to  you  : To-day  Kama  is  to 
combat  with  Arjuna,  whose  charioteer  is  Krishna,  and  we 
have  no  one  among  us  who  can  drive  like  Krishna  except- 
ing yourself : My  request  is  therefore  that  you  will  mount 
Kama’s  chariot  this  day,  and  drive  it  for  him  ; and  then 
Kama  will  certainly  be  the  conqueror  of  Arjuna.” 

When  Salya  heard  this  speech  he  threw  himself  into  a 
great  rage,  and  rising  up  from  his  seat,  he  struck  his  hands 
together,  and  said : — “ 0 Duryodliana,  I have  committed 
one  great  fault,  that  when  I was  going  to  join  the  Pandavas 
I suffered  myself  to  be  persuaded  to  join  your  army;  and 
now  I am  punished  by  being  asked  to  be  a charioteer  to 
Kama,  who  is  himself  the  son  of  a charioteer  : I have  a 
hundred  persons  in  my  service  who  are  quite  equal  to  his 
father,  and  shall  I make  myself  a servant  to  him  ? ” So 
saying,  Salya  went  out  in  a rage,  but  Duryodliana  and  his 
brethren  followed  him,  and  said: — “We  all  of  us  respect 
you  as  our  Chief,  and  we  know  that  there  is  no  one  equal  to 
you  in  either  army  save  Krishna  alone  : We  did  not  invite 
you  to  be  charioteer  to  Kama  out  of  disrespect,  but  because 
such  a condescension  on  your  part  would  ensure  us  the 
victory;  and  surely  it  would  be  no  more  derogatory  for  you 
to  drive  the  chariot  of  Kama  than  it  is  for  Krishna  to 
drive  the  chariot  of  Arjuna.”  Salya  replied  : — “ Since  you 
rank  me  with  Krishna  I am  satisfied ; and  I will  drive 
Kama’s  chariot  provided  he  obeys  my  orders  and  does  as  I 
shall  direct  him.”  And  Duryodliana  agreed  to  the  condi- 
tion, and  he  and  all  his  brethren  paid  many  compliments  to 
Salya.  So  Salya  rose  up  and  went  towards  Kama’s  chariot, 
and  he  said  to  Kama: — “At  the  request  of  Duryodliana  I 
have  consented  to  drive  your  chariot  on  the  condition  that 
you  will  not  swerve  from  my  advico.”  Kama  answered  : — 
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“As  Siva  was  charioteer  to  Brahma,  and  Krishna  is 
charioteer  to  Arjuna,  so  have  you  now  conferred  a similar 
favour  upon  me.” 

Kama  then  ascended  the  body  of  the  chariot,  and 
sounded  his  shell  and  beat  his  drum ; and  he  said  to  Salya  : — 
“ Drive  speedily,  I pray  you,  to  the  chariot  of  Arjuna,  for  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Yudhishthira,  or  Bhima,  or  the 
other  P.indavas,  but  with  Arjuna  only.”  And  Salya  drove 
off  the  chariot ; and  when  they  had  gone  a little  way  the 
four  horses  suddenly  halted  of  their  own  accord,  and  a bone 
fell  upon  Kama  from  the  air,  and  it  could  not  be  seen  from 
whence  it  came.  And  Kama  said  : — “ 0 Salya,  these  are  bad 
omens,  and  I much  doubt  if  I shall  return  in  safety  from  this 
battle ; but  I have  no  intention  of  returning,  so  drive  mo 
against  Arjuna  and  Krishna,  and  God’s  will  be  done.”  Then 
Kama  went  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  there  arose  a conten- 
tion between  Kama  aud  Salya,  for  Salya  would  vaunt  the 
prowess  of  Arjuna,  and  declare  that  Kama  would  be  alarmed 
at  the  twanging  of  his  bow.  Aud  Kama  replied  in  a rage  : — 
“ I have  heard  a description  of  the  people  of  your  country 
of  Madra,  and  you  measure  me  by  what  you  are  yourself : 
Iu  your  country,  wives  and  mothers,  sisters  and  daug-hters, 
brothers  and  uncles,  all  commune  together  without  modesty 
or  shame,  and  eat  flesh  and  drink  wine  until  they  are  drunk, 
and  then  all  dance  together  in  a medley ; and  if  their  enemy 
pray  for  quarter  they  continue  fighting  until  they  have  killed 
him  ; and  if  the  enemy  prove  victorious,  they  sacrifice  their 
wives  and  children  to  him  without  shame  or  concern  : But  I 
have  taken  you  with  me  to  assist  me  in  this  conflict,  not  to 
try  and  terrify  me  with  Arjuna,  and  be  a cause  of  mischief 
to  me : If  your  heart  be  right  towards  me,  conduct  me  at 
once  to  Arjuna,  and  you  shall  then  see  how  I will  deal  with 
him ; but  if  you  mean  to  deceive  me,  descend  from  the  cha- 
riot before  the  battle  begins,  that  I may  get  another  driver 
in  time,  and  do  what  I have  to  do ; for  if  during  the  combat 
I see  any  sign  of  treachery  in  you,  I will  certainly  slay  you.” 
And  Salya,  hearing  these  words,  began  to  drive  Kama  to- 
wards the  ranks  of  the  Pandavas.  H M 

Now  when  Kama  charged  the  Pandavas,  Arjuna  had 
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histoby  of  again  gone  away  to  fight  against  Susarinan  and  his  brethren ; 
india.  anq  g;arria  bore  dojyn  upon  the  Pandayas,  and  pressed  on  to 

Part  II.  A 

the  spot  where  Yudhishthira  was,  and  commenced  a battle 

YudhtshOifrain  with  him.  And  at  first  Yudhishthira  wounded  Kama  in  the 
Arjuna.enCe  °f  breast,  but  Kama  pressed  him  hard ; and  the  people  of  Yud- 
hishthira placed  him  on  a fleet  horse  to  favour  his  escape ; 


Beproaches 
Yudhishthira 
for  the  coward, 
ice  he  had  im- 
bibed from 
Brahmans. 


Wrath  of  Yud- 
hishthira at 
being  left  with- 
out protection. 


but  Kama  pursued  him,  and  pulled  him  off  the  horse  by  the 
neck,  and  said  : — “ Had  you  been  a true  Kshatriya  and  son 
of  a Raja,  you  would  never  have  turned  your  back  upon  the 
field  of  battle ; but  as  you  have  spent  so  much  of  your  time 
amongst  Brahmans,  and  have  borrowed  their  disposition 
and  manners,  you  cannot  stand  in  the  field  against  men  of 
courage  : Take  therefore  to  your  heels,  for  why  should  I slay 
you  ? Though  had  you  been  Arjuna  I would  have  put  you 
to  death  without  hesitation.”  So  Kama  turned  about,  and 
left  Yudhishthira  upon  the  ground;  and  Yudhishthira  was 
presently  removed  by  his  own  people,  but  he  bitterly  re- 
proached Bhirna  and  Dhrishta-dyumna  for  having  suffered 
him  to  be  so  greatly  dishonoured  in  the  absence  of  Arjuna. 
Then  Bhima  fell  upon  Kama,  and  a great  battle  ensued,  and 
Kama  once  again  bore  down  like  a lion  upon  the  ranks  of 
the  Pandavas.  Meantime  Arjuna  had  conquered  Susarman 
and  his  brethren  ; and  hearing  that  Kama  was  making  great 
havoc  he  became  alarmed  for  his  elder  brother  Yudhishthira, 
and  desired  Krishna  to  drive  him  back  to  the  side  of  Yud- 
hishthira. And  Krishna  did  so,  and  Yudhishthira  was  re- 
joiced to  see  them,  for  he  thought  that  Arjuna  had  left 
Anger  of  Yud-  him  to  fight  Kama.  When  however  Yudhishthira  heard 
Arjmiaforfight-  that  Ariuna  had  merely  gone  away  to  fight  Susarman,  ho 

ing  Susarman  . J J f * 6 ....  _ , 

when  he  should  -was  in  a great  rage ; and  he  taunted  Ariuna  with  having  fled 
have  been  fight-  ° . . . J . 

ing  Kama.  from  Kama,  and  bade  him  give  up  his  weapons  to  Krishna, 
bv*Yudhish-tci1  and  take  himself  the  place  of  charioteer,  so  that  Krishna 
might  go  out  and  fight  against  Kama.  Then  Arjuna  was 
Draws  his  furious  at  the  reproaches  of  Yudhishthira,  and  drew  his 
threatens  to  kill  sword,  and  would  have  killed  him  on  the  spot,  had  not 
Krishna  interposed  and  prevented  him.  Arjuna  then  cried 
out : — “ I have  vowed  to  kill  any  man  who  should  tell  me  to 
lay  aside  my  arms,  and  therefore  I must  kill  the  Raja  what- 
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ever  guilt  I may  incur.”  But  Krishna  said  : — “ Away  with  history  of 

you  and  your  speech  for  threatening  to  kill  your  Baja ! p^'n. 

Have  you  never  read  the  Vedas,  or  heard  that  any  one  who  — 

attempts  the  life  of  his  father,  or  elder  brother,  or  Raja,  will 

never  see  Swarga,  for  that  God’s  anger  will  bo  kindled 

against  him,  and  a perpetual  curse  fall  upon  him  ? ” Then 

Arjuna  was  much  abashed,  and  said  : — “ How  am  I to  escape 

from  my  guilt ; I am  compelled  to  break  my  resolution  to 

kill  any  one  who  desired  me  to  lay  down  my  arms,  and  I 

have  threatened  the  life  of  my  Raja  and  elder  brother.” 

Krishna  answered  : — “ The  satisfaction  of  Raja  Yudhishthira 
will  absolve  you  of  both,  and  that  satisfaction  depends  upon 
your  slaying  Kama.”  Krishna  then  went  to  Yudhishthira  Reconciled  to 
and  interceded  for  Arjuna,  and  cast  Arjuna  at  his  feet,  and  by  Krishna, 
the  two  brothers  were  again  reconciled. 

All  this  while  Bhima  had  engaged  in  a deadly  conflict  Bhima  attacked 
with  Kama  and  Duryodhana ; when  Duryodliana’s  brother 
Duhsasana  came  up  to  their  aid,  and  shooting  an  arrow  from 
one  side,  he  slew  Bhima’s  charioteer.  Now  Duhsasana  was 
that  wicked  Kaurava  who  had  dragged  Draupadi  into  the 
gambling  pavilion,  and  treated  her  like  a slave  girl;  and 
Bhima  had  sworn  a great  oath  that  the  day  should  come 
when  he  would  drink  the  blood  of  Duhsasana.  And  when  Deadly  conflict 

, between  Bhima 

Bhima  saw  Duhsasana  he  was  filled  with  wrath;  and  he  and  Duhsasana. 

aimed  such  a stroke  at  Duhsasana  with  his  mace,  that  he 

drove  him,  chariot  and  all,  to  the  distance  of  a bow-shot; 

and  Duhsasana  fell  with  such  force  to  the  ground  that  ho 

broke  all  his  bones,  whilst  his  chariot  was  dashed  to  pieces. 

Duhsasana  trembled  for  a moment,  and  began  to  give  up 

the  ghost,  when  Bhima  running  up  to  him  lifted  him  from 

the  ground  and  whirled  him  round  his  head,  and  shouted 

with  a loud  voice  : — “ O Kauravas  ! Behold  Duhsasana  has  Bhima’s  address 

come  to  the  aid  of  Kama,  and  see  how  I have  smitten  him  : totheKauravas- 

Whoever  of  you  has  sufficient  strength  and  courage,  let  him 

come  and  release  Duhsasana  from  my  hands  ! ” No  one 

however  dared  to  approach,  and  Bliima  continued  thus  : — 

“ This  day  I fulfil  my  vow  against  the  man  who  insulted  Fulfils  his  vow 
J J ° by  drinking  the 

Draupadi ! ” Then  setting  his  foot  on  the  breast  of  Duh-  bioodofDuh- 

A ° sasana. 
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history  OF  sasana,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  his 
Paet^ii  enemy ; and  holding  his  two  hands  to  catch  the  blood,  he 

drank  it  off,  crying  out : — “ Ho  ! ho  ! Never  did  I taste 

anything  in  this  world  so  sweet  as  this  blood.”  At  this 
sight  the  Kauravas  began  to  weep  very  bitterly,  whilst  the 
Pandavas  rejoiced;  and  the  Kauravas  threw  away  their 
arms  and  fled,  saying  : — “ This  is  not  a man,  for  if  he  were 
he  would  not  drink  human  blood  ! ” M / / A ' ' " 

Arjuna  goes|  Meantime  Arjuna  had  gone  forth  in  his  chariot,  with 

bautetwithnal  Krishna  for  his  charioteer,  to  fight  against  Kama ; and  this 
battle  was  the  most  famous  in  all  the  war.  And  when 
Arjuna  and  Kama  beheld  each  other  they  sounded  their 
war-shells,  and  prepared  for  a terrible  combat;  for  each 
one  was  determined  either  to  conquer  his  enemy,  or  to  give 
fightfn™andthe  UP  the  ghost  upon  the  plain.  And  all  the  warriors  in  both 
nom  heave!?  armies  gave  over  fighting  and  stood  round  to  see  the  great 
battle;  and  all  the  gods  came  down  from  heaven  to  behold 
the  contest  between  Arjuna  and  Kama;  and  Kama  said  to 
Arjuna  and  S&lya  : — ■“  This  day  now  be  so  careful  of  myself  and  my 

Kama  address  J J J 

their  respective  chariot,  that  the  whole  world  may  resound  with  your 
commendations.”  Arjuna  also  said  to  Krishna  : — “ You 
know  full  well  the  valour  and  prowess  of  Kama  ; I therefore 
beseech  you  so  to  manage  my  chariot  that  Kama  may  find 
The  battle.  ■ no  occasion  of  advantage  over  me.”  Then  the  battle 
commenced,  each  one  shooting  arrows  at  the  other  from  his 
own  chariot,  whilst  all  the  armies  of  the  Pandavas  and 
Kauravas  looked  on ; and  for  a long  time  no  man  could  say 
who  would  gain  the  day.  At  length  Arjuna  was  so  wounded 
and  stunned  by  the  arrows  of  Kama  that  he  would  have 
a wheel  of  been  defeated,  but  at  that  moment  one  of  the  wheels  of 
MokTintoU™1  Kama’s  chariot  sunk  deeply  into  the  earth,  and  it  would 

earth  . • A ^ 

not  stir,  notwithstanding  all  that  Salya  could  do  to  urge  the 
horses  to  the  utmost.  And  Kama  leaped  from  his  chariot  to 
relievo  the  wheel,  and  cried  out  to  Arjuna: — “Hold  your 
fromTghting.  hand  for  one  moment,  to  give  mo  the  chance  of  recovering 
mhfdsAijmia of  my  wheel’;  for  it  is  no  mark  of  manhood  to  strike  at  me 
Draup-.aituia  whilst  I am  in  this  extremity.”  And  Arjuna  stayed  his 
Abhlmanyu.  hand,  but  Krishna  cried  out : — “ 0 Kama,  what  you  say  is 

l - A779  // 
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true  enough,  hut  where  was  the  manhood  when  Draupadi 
was  insulted  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  and  when  you  and 
five  or  six  more  surrounded  the  stripling  Abhimanyu,  and 
put  him  to  death  without  pity  ? ” When  Arjuna  heard  this 
allusion  to  the  slaughter  of  his  son,  the  fire  of  wrath  burst 
from  his  eyes  and  nostrils,  and  he  drew  forth  an  arrow  with 
a broad  sharp  blade  at  the  end  shaped  like  a crescent ; and 
he  discharged  it  with  all  his  strength  whilst  Kama  was 
endeavouring  to  release  his  chariot-wheel,  and  it  struck  the 
neck  of  Kama  and  severed  his  head  from  his  body. 

Then  the  Pandavas  beat  their  drums,  and  sounded  the 
trumpets  of  triumph,  but  the  Kauravas  were  filled  with 
great  grief  and  consternation  ; for  they  said  that  they  had 
no  other  hero  now  that  Bhishma,  and  Drona,  and  Kama 
were  numbered  with  the  slain.  And  they  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions like  scattered  sheep,  and  Duryodhana  tried  to  rally 
them  against  Arjuna,  but  in  vain.  And  Kripa  said  to 
Duryodhana : — “ Those  heroes  upon  whom  you  depended  for 
success  are  now  no  more : I therefore  advise  you  to  enter 
into  a treaty  with  the  Pandavas  : From  what  I know  of  the 
character  of  Yudhishthira  I do  not  consider  that  it  is  too 
late  to  propose  peace  : If  you  make  your  intentions  known 
to  him,  he  will  still  be  glad  to  share  the  Raj  with  you ; 
whereas  it  would  be  folly  for  you  to  continue  this  destruc- 
tive war.”  Duryodhana  replied  : — “ I am  perfectly  aware 
of  your  friendship  for  me,  and  of  the  services  rendered  by 
you  in  this  very  war : I know  that  what  you  say  does  not 
proceed  from  any  selfish  motive,  but  from  a pure  regard 
for  my  own  welfare ; but  I cannot  act  according  to  your 
counsel,  as  a man  who  is  destined  to  die  will  not  follow 
the  advice  of  a physician  : After  all  the  wrongs  I have 
inflicted  upon  the  Pandavas,  with  what  face  can  I now  ask 
for  a treaty  ? I am  therefore  resolved  to  carry  on  this  war, 
be  the  consequences  what  they  may.”  And  the  whole  army 
of  the  Kauravas  was  filled  with  new  life  by  this  speech  of 
Duryodhana;  and  their  despair  left  them,  and  they  re- 
solved that  on  the  morrow  they  would  renew  the  attack  upon 
the  Pandavas. 
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The  foregoing  narrative  of  the  war  during  the 
two  days  in  which  the  command  was  held  by  Kama 
scarcely  calls  for  much  consideration.  On  the  first 
day  the  two  armies  confined  themselves  to  general 
charges,  but  the  second  day  is  filled  with  single 
combats  which  seem  to  have  decided  the  fortunes  of 
the  war.  The  battles  between  Kama  and  Yudhish- 
thira,  Bhi'ma  and  Duhsdsana,  Arjuna  and  Kama,  are 
all  curious  and  interesting,  but  seem  to  require  no 
explanation.3 

The  narrative  of  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  war, 
and  single  day  of  Salya’s  command,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Election  of  s&iya  Now  on  the  evening  of  the  seventeenth  day  of  the 

to  be  General-  _ 0 J 

Kam-avastho  waK>  being  the  day  in  which  Kama  was  slain  by  Arjuna, 
the  Kauravas  appointed  Stilya  to  be  their  Generalissimo  in 
the  room  of  Kama.  And  Duryodhana  said  to  Sdlya : — 
“ The  time  has  come  when  friends  and  enemies  are  to  be 
tested  : I considered  you  as  my  friend ; do  you  therefore 
prove  yourself  to  be  such  by  accepting  the  post  of  General- 
issimo.” And  Sdlya  replied: — “I  am  ready  to  do  as  you 


3 The  description  of  the  battle  between  Arjuna  and  Kama  is  overlaid  in  tlie 
original  by  many  supernatural  details,  and  it  may  be  convenient  to  record  in  a 
note  tlie  seven  mythical  circumstances  to  which  the  death  of  Kama  is  ascribed  by 
Narad  a the  sage. 

1st,  He  is  said  to  have  surreptitiously  induced  I’arasu  IUima,  the  Brahmanical 
hero,  to  teach  him  the  Brahmanical  mode  of  archery,  which  ought  only  to  be  im- 
parted to  a Brahman,  after  which  Parasu  Kama  prayed  that  the  archery  might 
fail  him  in  battlo. 

2nd,  He  was  cursed  by  a Brahman  for  having  killed  the  man’s  calf  while  aim- 
ing at  a deer,  that  the  earth  should  arrest  his  chariot-wheel  in  battle. 

3rd,  He  had  given  to  Indra  the  golden  cuirass  and  earrings  with  which  he  had 
been  born.  This  myth  is  connected  with  the  fable  that  he  was  begotten  upon 
Kunt'i  by  the  Sun  god. 

4th,  He  had  presumed  to  be  the  rival  of  Bhishma. 

5th,  lie  had  disobeyed  his  assumed  mother  Kunti  by  fighting  Arjuna. 

6th,  His  enemy  Arjuna  was  steadily  assisted  by  Krishna  throughout  the  battle. 

7th,  When  Kama  shot  a snake  at  Arjuna  instead  of  an  arrow,  Arjuna  was 
saved  from  certain  death  by  Krishna,  who  miraculously  lowered  the  chariot,  and 
thus  prevented  the  snake  from  doing  more  than  cut  otf  Arjuna’s  tiara. 
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order : My  Raj,  my  wealth,  and  my  life,  are  all  at  your 
service  : I accept  the  post  you  oiler  me,  and  I promise  that 
the  sun  when  it  sets  on  the  morrow  shall  either  see  you 
without  an  enemy  upon  this  earth,  or  else  see  me  slain  upon 
the  plain  of  Kurukshetra.”  And  Duryodhana  and  the  re- 
maining Kauravas  rejoiced  as  they  heard  the  words  of  Salya, 
and  they  set  up  a loud  shout  which  reached  the  camp  of  the 
Pandavas ; and  Yudhishthira,  hearing  that  the  Kauravas  had 
appointed  Salya  to  be  thoir  Generalissimo,  issued  the  neces- 
sary orders  for  renewing  the  battle  on  the  morrow,  which 
would  be  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  war.  Then  both  armies 
retired  to  rest,  and  slumbered  until  the  dawn  of  morning. 

Now  the  eighteenth  day  was  the  last  of  the  great  war, 
and  the  Kauravas,  seeing  that  their  numbers  were  few,  made 
a new  rule,  that  no  man  should  engage  in  single  combat  with 
any  of  the  Pandavas,  but  that  all  should  fight  together  in  sup- 
port of  the  common  cause.  Then  the  battle  commenced,  and 
both  sides  fought  desperately ; and  Yudhishthira  engaged 
with  Salya,  and  slew  him  after  much  fighting.  And  the 
Kauravas  were  beaten  on  all  sides,  and  Duryodhana,  seeing 
that  all  was  lost,  fled  secretly  from  the  battle  like  one  dis- 
tracted, but  he  still  carried  his  mace  in  his  hand. 

Now  there  was  a lake  in  the  plain  of  Kurukshetra,  and 
Duryodhana  possessed  a charm  by  which  he  could  remain  un- 
der water  for  as  long  as  he  pleased,  so  he  plunged  into  the 
lake,  and  no  man  knew  where  he  was  concealed.  Meantime  all 
the  warriors  on  the  side  of  the  Kauravas  were  slain,  excepting 
three  only,  namely,  Kripa,  Aswatthama,  and  Kritavarman  . 
but  these  three  continued  fighting  with  the  Pandavas,  until 
they  saw  that  Duryodhana  was  no  longer  present  in  the 
field.  Then  they  said  one  to  another  : — “ We  are  fighting 
the  battle  of  Duryodhana,  but  lo,  he  himself  is  not  to  be 
found  : Wherefore  then  should  we  expose  ourselves  to  the 

last  extremity  for  nothing  ? Let  us  go  and  look  for  Duryod- 
hana ! ” So  the  three  warriors  left  the  field  of  battle  and 
searched  for  Duryodhana  all  over  the  fatal  plain  of  Kuruk- 
shetra; and  the  Pandavas  in  like  manner  searched  for  Dur- 
yodhana, but  they  could  find  no  trace  of  him,  and  accord- 
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ingly  returned  to  their  own  quarters.  Meanwhile  the  three 
Kaurava  warriors  were  told  that  Duryodhana  had  concealed 
himself  beneath  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  they  went  to  the 
side  of  the  lake,  and  cried  out : — “ 0 Raja,  arise  out  of  the 
water,  that  we  may  still  do  battle  in  your  service,  and  under 
your  auspices  make  another  struggle  for  victory.”  Duryod- 
hana replied  with  a loud  voice  : — “ I see  you  all  three  from 
where  I am,  and  I thank  God  that  he  has  preserved  your  lives  ; 
but  his  favour  is  now  with  the  Piindavas,  and  it  is  not  advisable 
for  us  to  continue  the  contest  against  them  : Do  you  there- 
fore remain  in  quiet,  until  I shall  see  what  turn  may  be  taken 
by  the  hidden  events  of  futurity.”  Aswatthiima  replied  : — 
“ Be  not  too  much  troubled  by  the  slaughter  of  your  armies, 
for  while  we  three  are  in  your  service,  we  are  still  able  to 
slay  a thousand  such  as  the  Piindavas ; and  if  you  will  only 
come  out  of  this  lake  we  will  avenge  you  completely  upon 
your  enemies.” 

Meantime  Yudhishthira  had  sent  many  men  in  all  direc- 
tions to  procure  tidings  of  Duryodhana,  but  they  had  all  re- 
turned without  finding  him.  And  Yudhishthira  and  his 
brethren  were  very  uneasy,  and  they  said  one  to  the  other  : 
— “ All  the  anxieties  and  fatigues  we  have  endured  during 
this  war  are  of  no  avail  so  long  as  Duryodhana  is  missing  ; 
for  whilst  he  lives  he  may  yet  find  means  to  raise  another 
army,  and  renew  the  war  against  us.”  Now  it  so  happened 
that  at  this  time  some  of  the  servants  of  Bhima,  who  had 
gone  out  to  hunt  game  for  their  master’s  supper,  had  come 
to  the  lake  to  drink  water ; and  they  overheard  this  dis- 
course between  Aswatthama  and  Duryodhana,  and  discovered 
that  Duryodhana  was  concealed  in  the  lake ; and  accord- 
ingly they  hastened  away  to  carry  the  news  to  the  Pdnda- 
vas  that  they  might  obtain  a reward  for  their  discovery. 
When  the  Piindavas  heard  that  Duryodhana  had  been  found, 
they  were  overjoyed,  and  bestowed  great  rewards  upon  the 
servants  of  Bhima,  and  all  set  off  at  once  for  the  lake.  And 
when  Aswatthama  and  Kripa  and  Kritavarman  saw  them 
coming,  they  said  to  one  another  : — “ If  Duryodhana  would 
join  us  we  would  certainly  fight  them,  but  as  we  have  no 
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leader  it  is  useless  to  expose  our  lives.”  So  the  three 
warriors  hid  themselves  iu  a great  tree,  whence  they  could 
see  all  that  took  place ; and  the  Pandavas  came  up  to  the 
side  of  the  lake,  and  Yudhishthira  called  out  with  a loud 
voice  : — “ 0 Duryodliana,  you  have  caused  the  death  of  so 
many  thousands  of  people,  that  it  is  now  shameful  in  you  to 
hide  yourself  at  the  bottom  of  this  lake : You  fought  man- 
fully enough  at  first ; so  como  out  now  and  let  us  seo 
whether  God  will  givo  the  victory  to  you  or  to  us  : A man 

of  your  rank  ought  not  to  turn  his  face  from  a challenge  : 
Why  do  you,  being  a Kshatriya,  care  so  much  for  your  own  lifo 
after  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  your  friends  and  relatives?” 
Duryodliana  replied  : — “ I did  not  enter  this  lake  from  fear; 
but  as  all  my  people  have  been  killed,  and  my  arms  and  char- 
iots are  all  broken  in  pieces,  and  my  charioteer  is  slain,  and 
I myself  am  extremely  weary  and  worn  out,  I am  come  hither 
to  rest  and  refresh  myself  a little,  and  when  I am  somewhat 
recovered,  I will  come  out  and  renew  the  contest  with  you.” 
Yudhishthira  replied  : — “ Our  ease  and  comfort  for  to-day 
is  to  fight  with  you  : Come  out  therefore  and  fight  us,  and 
if  you  conquer,  go  and  take  your  ease  upon  the  throne  : 
The  refreshment  you  would  now  take  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  is  too  mean  for  you.”  Duryodliana  answered  : — “My 
Raj  consisted  of  my  brethren,  and  friends,  and  kinsmen  ; 
and  now  that  they  are  gone,  what  sort  of  Rajaship  can  I 
exercise  ? Take  you  the  Raj,  and  I wish  you  joy  of  it,  for 
your  brethren  are  all  still  living,  and  most  of  your  friends 
and  your  troops  still  remain  to  serve  you  : Even  now,  if  I 
wished,  I could  conquer  all  five  of  you  and  all  your  allies ; 
but  seeing  that  Bhlshma,  and  Drona,  and  Kama  are  no  more, 
I do  not  want  to  fight : So  leave  me  to  my  fate,  for  I shall 
assume  the  garb  of  skins,  and  retire  in  prayer  to  the  desert ; 
and  do  you  take  upon  yourself  the  government  of  the  Raj, 
and  leave  me  to  myself.”  Yudhishthira  said  : — “ Think  not 
of  exciting  any  pity  by  speaking  to  me  in  this  manner  : 
Your  language  now  is  not  consistent  with  your  former  re- 
solution not  to  give  us  an  inch  of  land  except  by  war : You 
may  now  be  disposed  to  give  me  my  share  in  the  Raj,  but  I 
myself  am  not  disposed  to  accept  anything  from  you,  even 
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if  you  offer  me  the  whole  earth  : I must  establish  my  rights 
by  conquering  you:  You  cannot  save  your  life  by  these 
tempting  offers  to  me : If  you  and  I remain  alive,  people 
will  be  doubtful  of  the  result  of  this  war.” 

On  hearing  these  words,  Duryodliana'  smote  his  hands 
together  under  the  water,  and  was  almost  provoked  to  come 
out  from  the  lake ; but  he  restrained  himself,  and  again  cried 
out  with  a loud  voice: — “You  know  full  well  that  I have 
neither  friend  nor  brother  remaining,  nor  even  a chariot  to 
mount  upon  for  the  purpose  of  battle ; nor  have  I armour, 
nor  bow  and  arrows,  nor  sword,  nor  spear  wherewith  to  en- 
ter into  combat  with  you ; nor  have  I anything  now  remain- 
ing save  my  mace  : So  if  you  all  attack  me  at  once,  you  will 
kill  me  in  a moment : But  if  you  will  bind  yourselves  to  fight 
me  only  one  by  one,  I will  accept  the  challenge  and  come 
out  and  kill  you  all ; and  you  must  engage  to  fight  me  fairly, 
and  not  make  use  of  any  stratagem  or  foul  play  against  me  : 
If  then  you  will  agree  to  these  terms,  and  promise  not  to 
swerve  from  them,  I will  fight  you  ; and  as  the  sun  over- 
powers the  stars,  and  eclipses  their  light  with  his  light,  so 
shall  my  light  outshine  you  all.” 

Yudhishthira  replied: — “Now  you  have  spoken  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  yourself  and  your  own  dignity,  and  wo 
will  engage  ourselves  by  oath  not  to  go  from  the  promises 
we  will  make  you : If  you  will  fight  us  alone,  as  you  now 
say,  and  shall  conquer  us,  your  name  and  honour  will  redound 
to  the  world’s  end,  and  every  one  who  shall  survive  you  and 
us  will  make  a proverb  of  your  prowess,  and  say : — ‘ Raja 
Duryodliana  slew  all  the  five  brethren,  and  so  secured  to 
himself  the  empire  of  the  world.’  ” 

Duryodliana  then  said : — “ I am  on  foot,  and  have  no 
weapon  hero  save  my  mace  : Whoever  fights  with  me  must 
therefore  only  use  that  weapon,  and  must  fight  on  foot  liko 
myself ; and  then,  even  if  Indra  were  to  combat  me  with  the 
mace,  I am  certain  to  come  off  conqueror.” 

Yudhishthira  answered  : — “ Whatever  mode  you  proposo 
we  will  agree  to,  so  come  out  now,  and  take  your  choice  as 
to  which  of  us  you  will  fight  with.” 
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Now  though  Raja  Yudhishthira  repeated  these  assurances 
a hundred  times,  Duryodhana  continued  to  repeat  the  con- 
ditions which  he  demanded,  without  making  any  advance 
towards  coming  out  of  the  lake.  So  Yudhishthira  said  to 
Krishna: — “You  seo  that  this  man  merely  holds  us  at  bay 
with  fair  speeches.”  And  Krishna  answered : — “ If  you 
would  have  Duryodhana  come  out  of  the  lake  in  good  earn- 
est, you  should  desire  Blurna  to  speak  to  him ; for  he  will 
never  bear  with  Bhima’s  provoking  words,  but  will  speedily 
como  out  of  the  water.”  Then  Yudhishthira  commanded 
Bhuna  to  call  upon  Duryodhana  to  come  out;  and  Bliima 
cried  out  with  a loud  voice  : — “ 0 Duryodhana,  how  long  do 
you  mean  to  shelter  yourself  by  falsehood  ? We  have  con- 
sented to  every  condition  proposed  by  you ; why  then  do 
you  delay  making  your  appearance  ? If  you  hope  to  deceive 
us  by  these  speeches,  and  to  escape  from  us  with  your  life 
by  such  artifices,  it  will  be  of  no  avail ; for  if  you  are  de- 
termined not  to  come  out,  I will  myself  enter  the  water  and 
haul  you  out  by  main  force.” 

Duryodhana  answered  : — “ What  you  are  now  doing  is 
altogether  improper  for  a Kshatriya : You  say  that  it  is  fair 
and  right  for  a Kshatriya  to  accept  every  challenge  that 
is  offered  him : Now  I do  not  say  that  I will  not  fight  you, 
but  I say  that  it  is  now  mid-day,  and  I wish  to  rest  a little, 
and  on  the  morrow  I will  fight  you  in  any  way  you  may 
desire.” 

Bhima  then  said  : — “ 0 Duiyodhana,  you  speak  of  the 
rules  which  Kshatriyas  should  follow,  but  what  rules  did 
you  observe  when  you  ordered  poison  to  be  given  to  me, 
and  when  you  plotted  to  burn  us  alive  in  the  city  of  Vara- 
navata,  and  when  by  foul  play  at  the  gambling  match  you 
stripped  us  of  our  all,  and  compelled  us  to  go  into  exile,  and 
caused  Draupadx  to  be  dragged  into  the  assembly  by  the 
hair  of  her  head  ? But  it  is  something  that  even  in  your 
dying  hour  you  can  call  to  mind  the  true  principles  of  a 
Kshatriya  : A hundred  curses  be  upon  that  life  to  which  you 
have  sacrificed  all  your  brethren  and  their  families,  and  the 
venerable  Bhishma,  and  your  tutor  Drona,  and  your  best 
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friend  and  companion  Kama ; and  yet,  wonderful  depravity, 
you  still  wisli  to  live;  but  I promise  you  that  unless  you 
leave  the  lake  without  delay  I shall  enter  the  water  and 
bring  you  out  with  my  own  hand.” 

When  Duryodhana  heard  these  provoking  words  of 
Bhima,  he  could  no  longer  endure  them,  but  lifted  his  head 
from  the  water;  and  he  sighed  so  loudly  that  the  sound 
was  heard  a mile  off.  Then  taking  his  mace  in  his  hand  ho 
walked  out  of  the  water  towards  the  Pandavas.  And  all  the 
followers  of  the  Pandavas  laughed  at  him,  crying  out : — ■ 
“ Look  at  the  Raja  who  possessed  such  mighty  armies  ! 
See  how  he  moves  ! ” And  Duryodhana  was  in  vehement 
wrath  at  their  laughter,  and  cried  out : — “ What  do  you 
sneer  at  ? I will  now  slay  you  all,  and  turn  your  laughter 
to  tears.”  Then  he  advanced  with  his  mace,  and  he  ap- 
peared so  grim  and  ghastly  that  men  took  him  to  bo 
Yama.  When  he  came  nigh.  Raja  Yudliishthira  said  to 
him  : — “ I will  provide  you  with  all  weapons,  and  whatever 
else  you  may  require.”  And  every  kind  of  weapon  and 
armour  was  immediately  made  ready  and  placed  before 
Duryodhana.  Then  Duryodhana  took  up  a golden  cuirass 
and  put  it  on,  and  said  : — “ One  man  should  oppose  one 
man,  but  come  on  as  it  is  your  own  wish,  and  I will  fight 
you  all  together.”  Yudhishthira  answered  : — “ If  one  man 
should  oppose  one  man,  how  was  it  that  so  many  of  you 
surrounded  the  stripling  Abhimanyu,  and  killed  him  amongst 
you  ? ” Duryodhana  mado  no  reply,  and  Yudhishthira 
said  to  Krishna: — “If  you  speak  the  word  I will  go  and 
fight  him  myself.”  Krishna  answered  : — “ You  are  no 
match  for  Duryodhana  with  tho  mace;  so  do  not  expose 
yourself  to  be  killed  for  nothing  : It  is  a common  proverb 
that  wo  must  use  a stone  to  break  a stone  : So  do  you  com- 
mand Bhima  to  go  and  fight  Duryodhana,  for  ho  is  his 
equal.”  Bhima  came  forward  at  these  words,  and  said  : — 
“ Only  send  me,  and  under  your  auspices  I shall  certainly 
slay  Duryodhana  ; and  if  he  had  his  whole  army  with  him  I 
would  kill  them  all : So  let  mo  go  and  take  my  revenge  on 
him.”  Then  Krishna  and  all  tho  others  applauded  Bhima; 
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and  Blnina  wont  and  kissed  tlio  feet  of  Raja  Yudhishthira  history  op 
and  of  Krishna,  and  received  their  blessings,  and  the  bless-  pi^n. 
ings  of  all  his  brethren. 

Bhhna  then  took  his  mace  in  his  hand,  and  went  forward  Bhima  and 
in  a pompous  style  until  he  came  up  to  Duryodliana;  and  he  prnaVh'tac'h' 
said  : — “ 0 Duryodliana,  this  is  the  day  for  me  to  punish  all 
your  evil  actions;  how  you  played  foul  with  us  at  gambling, 
and  sent  us  to  the  jungle,  and  insulted  Draupadi,  and  de- 
frauded us  of  our  Raj.”  Duryodliana  replied  : — “ O Bhima, 
the  field  is  the  scene  for  action  and  not  for  words : If  you 
have  any  manhood  shut  your  mouth  and  ply  your  arms  : 

Come  on  and  let  us  try  our  skill,  and  see  to  whom  God  will 
give  the  victory.” 

Now  it  so  happened  that  at  this  moment,  just  as  they  were 

on  the  point  of  fighting,  Balarama,  the  elder  brother  of  Krishna,  «p- 
r # 0 ° 7 * t pears  upon  the 

Krishna,  arrived  at  that  place,  having  completed  his  pil-  Plain- 
grimage  to  the  sepulchres  of  his  fathers  at  Prabhasa.  So 
all  present  rose  up  and  paid  reverence  to  Balardma ; and 
Yudhishthira  told  him  that  he  was  come  just  in  time,  for 
that  these  two,  Duryodliana  and  Bhima,  who  had  both  been 
his  pupils  in  the  use  of  the  mace,  were  on  the  point  of  going 
to  fight ; and  Yudhishthira  and  his  brethren  besought 
Balarama  to  stay  and  behold  the  combat.  And  when  Dur- 
yodhana  and  Bhima  saw  Balarama,  they  both  came  and  fell  at 
his  feet,  and  besought  his  leave  to  engage ; and  when  they 
had  obtained  his  permission,  they  chose  their  ground  and 
prepared  for  battle.  Then  Balarama  called  them  both  to  Advises  the 

r r combatants  to 

him,  and  said  : — “ I perceive  that  one  of  you  two  must  be  middle  ofhthe 


slain,  and  the  proper  place  to  die  is  in  the  middle  of  the  plaiIU 
plain  of  Kurukshetra.”  Accordingly  all  present  proceeded 
to  the  middle  of  Kurukshetra,  and  Yudhishthira  commanded 
that  all  the  drums  and  trumpets  that  were  in  the  camp 
should  be  sounded ; and  Duryodhana  and  Bhima  stood  with 
their  battle-axes  ready  to  engage.  At  length  they  com-  The  battle, 
menced  with  a mock  skirmish,  hurling  their  maces  in  the 
air,  or  whirling  them  round  their  heads  and  shouting.  Then 
they  ran  at  each  other,  and  struck  each  other  so  violently  Desperate 
with  their  maces  that  the  earth  trembled ; and  now  the 
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battle  began,  each  striking  at  the  other  with  his  mace,  or 
leaping  in  the  air,  or  stooping  to  the  earth  to  avoid  a blow, 
whilst  all  the  people  were  standing  round  and  looking  on. 
And  many  a time  the  one  or  the  other  was  beaten  violently 
to  the  ground,  whilst  the  noise  of  the  blows  reached  to  the 
sky,  and  the  blood  streamed  from  their  bodies  from  the 
waist  upwards.  And  Ki’ishna  said  to  Yudhishthira  and 
Arjuna : — “ Bhima  is  superior  to  Duryodhana  in  strength 
of  limb,  but  Duryodhana  is  his  superior  in  agility  and  know- 
ledge of  the  mace,  and  will  certainly  gain  the  victory,  unless 
Bhima  changes  his  mode  of  fighting.”  Then  Krishna  hinted 
that  Bhima  should  fulfil  the  vow,  which  he  had  made  when 
Draupadi  was  insulted,  that  he  would  smash  the  thigh  of 
Duryodhana  ; for  otherwise  not  only  would  Bhima  be  beaten 
by  Duryodhana,  but  each  one  of  the  remaining  four 
brethren  would  be  in  like  manner  beaten  after  him. 
Krishna  also  said  : — “ If,  when  Duryodhana  came  out  of  the 
water.  Raja  Yudhishthira  had  not  agreed  to  the  conditions 
which  he  proposed,  then  you,  O Pandavas,  might  have  sur- 
rounded him  and  put  him  to  death  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  Kauravas  surrounded  Abhimanyu  and  slew  him  ; but 
now  there  will  be  no  end  to  the  feud,  for  during  all  tho 
thirteen  years  that  you  were  in  exile,  Duryodhana  has  been 
ever  practising  himself  in  the  use  of  the  mace,  saying  to 
himself : — ‘ If  the  Pandavas  should  overpower  my  armies, 
and  kill  every  man  of  them,  I will  still  fight  them  one  after 
the  other  with  this  mace,  and  be  the  death  of  them  all : ’ 
In  this  manner  he  has  rendered  himself  superior  to  Bhima  ; 
and  there  is  no  other  remedy  but  this  little  foul  play  of 
striking  his  thigh,  which  you  must  hint  to  Bhima  to  put 
into  practice.”  So  Arjuna  cast  a significant  look  towards 
Bhima,  and  struck  himself  upon  the  right  thigh  with  his 
hand,  and  Bhima  immediately  comprehended  his  meaning, 
and  began  to  shift  and  feint  with  his  blows ; but  Duryod- 
hana, by  his  prodigious  alertness,  avoided  every  stroke. 
At  length  they  came  to  closer  quarters  and  struck  heavily 
at  each  other ; and  Duryodhana  gave  Bhima  so  violent  a 
blow  upon  the  head  that  all  present  thought  ho  was  killed  ; 
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when  Bhima  suddenly  jumped  up  and  laid  about  him  in  all  history  ok 
directions,  until  at  last,  when  Duryodhana  was  leaping  about  pAKX  n. 
to  aim  another  blow,  Blnma  struck  him  so  violently  upon  the 
right  thigh,  that  it  smashed  the  bone,  and  Duryodhana 
fell  heavily  to  the  ground,  and  the  earth  shook  like  a cup  of 
quicksilver. 

When  Bhima  saw  that  Duryodhana  had  fallen,  lie  began  Bhima  kicks 

" Duryodhana  on 

to  strut  and  wheel  round  him  like  a war  elephant,  and  com-  the  head. 

ing  up  to  him  he  kicked  him  on  the  forehead  with  his  two 

feet,  saying  : — “ You  have  now  received  the  retribution  of 

all  the  abominable  acts  you  have  committed  against  us,  and 

all  your  offences  against  Draupadi.”  And  again  Bhima 

kicked  him  on  the  head  twice  or  thrice.  Then  Raja  Yud- Wrath  of  Yud- 

„ hishtlnra. 

liishtliira  was  exceedingly  wroth  at  the  conduct  of  Blnma, 

and  struck  him  a severe  blow  in  the  face  with  his  fist,  say-  YudhUhthim 

strikes  Blnma  m 

ing: — “ A curse  be  upon  you!  What  villany  is  this,  to  the  face, 
expose  us  all  to  be  evil  spoken  of  by  all  the  world,  who  will 
condemn  us  for  ever  for  this  baseness  ? ” T udhishthira  J 
then  ordered  Arjuna  to  take  Bhima  by  the  arm  and  thrust 
him  away ; and  Yudhishthira  came  forward  weeping  very 
bitterly  and  took  the  hand  of  Duryodhana,  and  said  : — Addresses 

J J Duryodhana. 

“This  evil  you  have  brought  upon  yourself:  We  have  all 
acknowledged  you  to  be  our  lord,  and  would  have  served 
you  with  our  lives  and  our  hearts,  but  you  bore  mabce 
against  us,  and  drove  us  from  our  house  and  home  into  utter 
ruin  : Even  then  we  would  have  been  content  with  five 
villages,  but  you  refused  us,  and  desired  our  deaths,  and 
forced  us  to  go  to  war  with  you  : But  still  you  are  our  lord, 
and  we  acknowledge  you  to  be  our  sovereign ; and  the 
curse  of  God  will  therefore  rest  upon  this  act  of  Bhima  ; and 
if  you  command  me,  I will  even  order  him  to  be  put  to 
death  for  it : Be  not  however  concerned  at  your  present 
condition,  for  it  is  your  certain  passport  to  eternal  para- 
dise ; but  as  for  our  lot,  it  is  hard  indeed,  for  all  those  whom 
you  leave  behind  you,  all  your  wives  and  children,  will  curse 
and  condemn  us  for  your  fate.” 

With  these  words  Raja  Yudhishthira  again  wept  pro-  Ba!anima>s  iu_ 
fusely,  but  by  this  time  Balarama  had  risen  up  and  ap-  Bhima’s'foui 

play. 
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history  of  proaclied  Duryodhana ; and  when  Balarama  saw  that  his 

Part'h  thigh  was  broken,  he  cried  out  to  the  Pandavas  : — “ In  fight- 

ing  with  the  mace,  it  is  contrary  to  all  rule  to  strike  below 

the  waist ; and  since  in  an  open  contest  for  the  Raj,  you  are 

g-uilty  of  foul  play,  and  transgress  the  laws  of  the  combat,  I 

Balarama  pre-  will  slay  you  all.”  And  Balarama  took  the  ploughshare  and 

fSdavasJ^utis  the  pestle,  which  he  always  carried  with  him  as  his  weapons, 

Srishna.  'v  and  prepared  to  attack  the  Pandavas,  and  they  all  fled  from 

before  him ; and  he  pursued  them  in  great  wrath,  when 

Krishna  defends  Krishna  caught  him  in  his  arms,  and  said: — “ 0 brother, 
Bhima.  ° 

these  Pandavas  are  our  kinsmen  and  are  worthy  men ; and 
in  the  present  case  Bhima  has  not  transgressed  the  rule  of 
fighting,  because  Duryodliana  had  long  ago  incurred  the 
blame  by  foul  play  with  the  dice,  when  Bhima  swore  in  the 
presence  both  of  Duryodhana  and  Yudhishthira,  that  he 
would  break  the  thigh  of  Duryodhana,  and  he  has  now  only 
fulfilled  his  vow  : Moreover,  the  Kauravas  are  all  slain  and 
gone,  and  if  you  now  slaughter  the  Pandavas  to  whom  will 
Balarama  de-  you  giVG  the  Raj  ? ” Balarama  answered  : — “ You  say  that 
nounces  Bhima.  ^pege  men  are  jn  the  right ; but  how  could  I look  on  and 

see  Bhima  set  his  foot  upon  the  head  of  Duryodhana  ? ” 
Krishna  excuses  And  Krishna  tried  his  best  to  explain  away  the  evil  act ; and 
he  refused  to  release  Balarama  until  he  had  sworn  to  work 
no  further  ill  against  the  Pandavas  ; and  Balarama  made  the 
promise  and  was  released,  and  he  immediately  mounted  his 
chariot,  and  went  his  way  to  Dwaraka. 

When  Balarama  had  departed  from  the  plain  of  Kuruk- 
shetra,  Bhima  came  forward  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  Raja  Yudhishthira,  and  implored  pardon  for  the  evil  he 
had  committed  against  Duryodhana;  and  Krishna  and  Ar- 
juna,  and  all  tlio  rest  who  were  present,  came  up  and  so- 
licited the  Raja  for  his  forgiveness,  which  at  last  they 
obtained.  Then  they  all  went  in  a body  to  the  spot  where 
Duryodhana  was  lying,  and  they  sat  down  around  him. 
Duryodhana  then  charged  Krishna  with  having  been  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  Drona,  and  the  death  of  Kama,  and 
with  having  given  the  signal  to  Bhima  to  strike  him  on  the 
thigh  contrary  to  the  rules  of  fair  fighting;  and  Krishna 
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retorted  by  recapitulating  all  tlie  wrongs  committed  by  history  of 
Duryodliana  against  his  kinsmen,  and  especially  with  the 

affront  offered  to  Draupadi,  and  the  cruel  murder  of  the 

stripling  Abhimanyu.  Duryodliana  replied  : — “ I governed 
my  Raj  with  so  much  justice  that  the  wolf  and  the  lamb 
drank  water  from  the  same  pond,  and  none  ever  demanded 
a thing  from  me  that  I did  not  bestow  upon  him  : No  one 
before  me  had  conducted  a government  so  well  as  myself, 
nor  will  any  one  who  may  follow  me  be  able  to  equal  it ; 
and  I now  beseech  the  Almighty  that  he  will  give  me  in 
eternity  that  lot  which  shall  be  the  just  retribution  of  my  con- 
duct.” Whilst  Duryodliana  was  thus  speaking,  flowers  fell  Mainfestatwns 
from  heaven  upon  his  head,  and  celestial  music  was  heard  in  f{;,pr^^„0nfn 
the  sky;  and  when  the  Pundavas  perceived  these  things,  their 
faces  all  turned  pale,  and  they  were  seized  with  trembling. 

Then  Krishna,  seeing  that  the  Pandavas  were  all  down-  Krishna  con- 

° . n soles  the  panda- 

liearted,  said  to  them  : — “ You  are  now  become  Raias,  and  vas,  andpro- 

’ 1 claims  Yud- 

have  obtained  the  Raj  at  the  point  of  your  own  swords,  imhthuraM 
what  is  it  therefore  that  you  fear  ? Take  the  government 
into  your  own  hands,  and  administer  justice  to  the  ryots 
and  to  all  those  who  are  oppressed,  and  for  all  your  good 
efforts  God  will  reward  you  in  the  other  world.”  Krishna 
then  sounded  his  shell  with  all  his  might,  and  proclaimed  the 
reign  of  Raja  Yudliishthira ; and  he  made  known  that  all 
who  had  risked  their  lives  in  support  of  the  Raja  should  be 
exalted  with  due  honours  and  rewards.  And  all  the  people 
who  were  present  rejoiced  greatly,  and  filled  the  air  with 
their  acclamations,  crying  out : — “ Long  live  Raja  Yudhish- 
thira ! ” 

After  this  the  P andavas  and  their  friends  mounted  their  The  pandavas 
chariots  and  proceeded  towards  the  camp  of  the  Kauravas,  camp  of  the 

. lin-r-v  -n  Kauravas  and 

leaving  a few  persons  behind  to  look  after  Duryodhana.  obtain  great 
And  when  they  arrived  at  the  camp  of  their  enemies,  they 
found  no  one  there  save  a few  old  people ; and  they  entered 
the  quarters  of  Duryodhana,  and  saw  so  many  j ewels,  and  requests  Krl?h- 
so  much  gold  and  spoil  of  all  kinds,  that  their  eyes  were  Hastinlpur!and 

i • , ■ i , i ■ i . excuse  the  pro- 

dazzled  with  the  sight.  ceedings  of  him- 

Then  Yudhishthira  said  to  Krishna  : — “ I would  have  brethren  to  the 

Maharaja. 
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wished  to  have  paid  a visit  to  Maharaja  Dhritarashtra  and 
the  Rani  Gandhari,  and  to  have  excused  ourselves  as  much 
as  possible  to  Gandhari,  who  is  a woman  of  the  strictest 
virtue,  and  of  a sound  religious  character,  and  who  has 
always  shown  me  great  kindness  : But  now  night  has  come 
on  and  I cannot  wait  upon  her,  and  I am  afraid  that  when 
she  shall  hear  the  news  that  all  her  sons  are  slain,  she  may 
utter  a curse  against  us  so  that  we  all  perish : I therefore 
pray  you  to  go  to  Hastinapur  alone  to-night,  and  soothe  her 
all  you  can,  and  do  not  let  her  unawares  pronounce  a curse 
upon  us.”  Krishna  replied  : — “ What  you  have  said  is 
perfectly  proper.”  And  he  immediately  set  off  for  Hastina- 
pur, and  arrived  there  before  one  quarter  of  the  night  was 
spent ; and  he  waited  upon  Dhritarashtra,  whom  he  found 
seated  in  his  palace,  and  went  and  took  his  hand  and  kissed 
it.  And  the  blind  Maharaja  immediately  guessed  who  he 
was,  and  said  : — “ It  is  Krishna  ! ” And  Krishna  answer- 
ed : — “ Yes.”  Then  Dhritarashtra  began  loudly  to  weep 
and  to  wail,  saying : — “ 0 Krishna,  do  you  approve  of  the 
slaughter  of  my  sons  ? ” Krishna  answered  : — “ Your  heart 
is  your  eye,  and  nothing  can  be  concealed  from  you,  and  you 
must  be  aware  that  what  has  occurred  to  your  children  is 
from  the  great  god  Sifa.  and  not  from  me  nor  from  the 
Pandavas.”  Dhritarashtra  said  : — “ I cannot  but  acknow- 
ledge this,  and  at  present  patience  is  my  only  remedy  : But 
I am  in  great  pain  for  Duryodhana’s  death,  on  account  of 
his  mother  Gandhari ; because  women  are  naturally  not  so 
patient  as  men  are  : She  must  have  heard  of  the  slaughter 
of  her  sons,  and  she  will  be  very  miserable  : So  do  you  now 
go  and  visit  her,  and  comfort  her  as  well  as  you  are  able ; 
perchance  she  is  already  dead  with  anguish.” 

Now  whilst  Krishna  was  preparing  to  go  to  the  Rani, 
Gandlniri  herself  entered  the  door,  and  all  in  tears  said  to 
him  : — “ 0 Krishna,  had  you  no  compassion  for  me,  and  did 
you  deem  it  right  that  all  my  sons  should  be  slaughtered  ?” 
And  with  these  words  she  fell  down  in  a swoon.  And 
Krishna’s  heart  burnt  within  him,  and  he  burst  into  tears, 
fearing  that  Giindhari  was  really  dead,  and  he  called  for 
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sonic  sweet  odours  and  sprinkled  them  upon  her  face.  And  history  of 
Dhritaraslitra  also  came  and  laid  Gandliuri’s  head  upon  his  p1/^  ^ 
kneos,  and  after  a considerable  time  she  began  to  revive.  — — 

° Krishna  con- 

Krishna  then  said  to  her: — “You  are  not  as  other  women  soles  G&ndh&ri 

by  engaging 

are,  so  as  to  lose  all  power  of  patience  and  resignation ; or 
not  to  know  that  there  is  no  remedy  against  the  will  of  “^fthe^Kaura- 
Providence  : Were  you  not  always  aware  from  the  conduct  vas- 
of  your  two  sons,  Duryodhana  and  Dulisasana,  that  such  a 
day  as  this  must  certainly  await  them  ? Will  you  not  allow 
of  yourself  that  in  all  this  business  no  one  is  to  blame  but 
your  sons  ? You  yourself  know  what  counsel  I gave  to 
Duryodhana/  when  I came  here  as  ambassador  from  the 
Pandavas  : Now  consider  that  these  Pdndavas  are  also  your 
sons,  and  have  done  nothing  but  in  self-defence  ; and  that 
what  has  befallen  your  own  sons  is  only  what  your  sons 
were  desirous  of  inflicting  upon  the  Pdndavas : You  are  a 
woman  of  great  understanding ; say  now  whether  what  has 
befallen  your  sons  can  be  attributed  as  a crime  to  any  one 
but  Duryodhana : Do  not  therefore  make  a useless  clamour, 
but  submit  with  patience,  and  eternal  paradise  will  here- 
after be  your  portion  from  God  : You  are  a woman  of  that 
profound  sanctity,  that  if  you  were  only  once  to  utter  a curse 
against  the  whole  world,  God  would  for  your  sake  involve 
it  in  destruction ; but  if,  seeing  that  your  sons  are  already 
slain,  you  should  now  curse  the  Pandavas,  who  will  fulfil 
every  filial  duty  to  you  and  your  husband  a thousand  times 
better  than  was  done  by  your  own  sons,  what  advantage 
could  possibly  accrue  to  you  ? ” 

Gandhari  listened  attentively  to  all  these  arguments,  and  c&ndMri’s reply 
said  to  Krishna  : — “ I pray  God  to  bless  you  for  having 
awakened  me  from  the  state  of  grief  in  which  I was  plunged 
by  the  loss  of  my  children,  so  that  I was  very  nearly  utter- 
ing a curse  against  the  Pandavas  : But  I am  now  aware  that 


what  you  have  said  is  just  and  right,  and  that  I have  no 
remedy  but  resignation : But  now  you  must  take  care  of 
this  aged,  blind,  grief- stricken,  broken-hearted  husband  of 
mine ; and  do  not  let  too  much  evil  overwhelm  him,  nor  his 
enemies  work  their  will  upon  him.” 
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Krishna  answered  lier  : — “ Fear  not,  for  Raja  Yudhish- 
tliira  will  perform  every  filial  duty  to  your  husband  Dlirita- 
rashtra  a thousand  times  better  than  was  ever  done  by 
Duryodhana ; and  the  Maharaja  will  be  a thousand  times 
better  treated  by  the  Pandavas  than  ever  he  was  by  his  own 
sons  ; and  if  Duryodhana  and  Duhsasana  were  your  sons, 
Yudhishtliira  and  Arjuna  will  be  your  slaves.”  And  Gand- 
hari  was  consoled  by  these  words  of  Krishna ; and  Krishna 
then  returned  to  the  Pandavas,  who  had  taken  up  their 
quarters  for  the  night  in  the  camp  of  the  Kauravas ; and 
he  entered  the  presence  of  Yudhishthira  and  related  to  him 
all  that  had  occurred  during  his  visit  at  Hastinapur. 

The  foregoing  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  last 
clay  of  the  great  war  is  deeply  interesting,  but  calls 
for  little  comment.  The  mythical  references  to 
Krishna  are  however  singularly  suggestive ; both  as 
regards  his  strange  counsel  during  the  battle  between 
Bliima  and  Duryodhana,  and  his  mythical  mission 
to  Hastinapur  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Upon 
the  former  point  it  may  be  remarked  that  Duryod- 
hana had  hitherto  displayed  a peculiar  enmity  to- 
wards Krishna ; or,  to  use  a later  and  more  mythi- 
cal form  of  expression,  he  had  ever  opposed  the 
worship  of  Krishna,  and  disbelieved  in  his  divine 
nature.  For  some  strange  reason,  which  can  scarce- 
ly be  fathomed,  the  deaths  of  the  three  leading 
heroes  of  the  Kauravas  are  ascribed  to  Krishna’s 
interference,  although  each  case  involved  a moral 
delinquency.  He  caused  the  death  of  Drona  by 
suggesting  the  lie  which  was  told  as  regards  Aswat- 
tliama.  He  caused  the  death  of  Kama  by  counsel- 
ling Arjuna  to  shoot  an  arrow  when  Kama  was 
trying  to  raise  his  chariot-wheel  from  the  earth. 
Finally,  he  suggested  the  foul  blow  with  the  mace 
beneath  the  waist  by  which  Duryodhana  was  mor- 
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tally  wounded  by  Bhfma.  Accordingly  the  divine  history  of 
hero  is  bitterly  reproached  by  Duryodhana  for  these  p^t  ii. 
offences ; and  the  difficulty  is  to  understand  why  the  Krishna  ro- 
Brahmanical  compilers  should  have  attributed  such  Wyodhafc. 
undoubted  deviations  from  morality  to  their  own 
particular  deity.  Possibly  they  desired  to  transfer  on^n  of  the 
the  guilt  from  responsible  heroes  to  an  irresponsible 
Supreme  Being.  The  narrative  of  Yudhishthira’s 
lie,  of  Arjuua’s  unfair  shot,  and  of  Bhfma’s  foul  blow, 
may  have  been  related  in  the  original  tradition, 
without  any  reference  to  Krishna,  and  without  any 
attempt  at  palliation,  simply  because  at  that  early 
period  they  were  not  opposed  to  the  moral  sense  of 
the  community.  In  the  Brahmanical  age  however 
such  deeds  were  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  na- 
tional heroes;  although  when  changed  to  religious 
mysteries,  and  ascribed  to  an  incarnation  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  they  might  be  treated  as  acts  which 
mere  humanity  could  not  venture  to  praise  or  con- 
demn. 

The  mission  of  Krishna  to  console  the  blind  Ma-  Krishna  appears 

in  his  mission  to 

Mraja  Dhritarashtra,  and  the  R&m  G&ndh&rf,  for  Sf^racteV'or 
the  slaughter  of  their  sons,  and,  above  all,  to  recon- a consoltr‘ 
cile  the  bereaved  pair  to  the  murderers  of  their  sons, 
is  a circumstance  which  is  far  more  in  accordance 
with  the  religious  character  of  Krishna,  who  is  not 
unfrequently  represented  as  a consoler  in  times  of 
sorrow  and  suffering.  Indeed,  the  tone  of  thought 
which  prevails  throughout  this  portion  of  the  poem 
sufficiently  indicates  its  later  origin  ; and  it  may  be 
safely  passed  over  as  a pure  invention  and  interpo- 
lation of  the  Brahmanical  compilers. 
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The  great  war  of  Bh&rata  was  now  over.  The 
cause  of  the  Pdndavas  had  triumphed.  Duryodhana 
was  lying  mortally  wounded  upon  the  plain  of  Ku- 
rukshetra,  and  of  all  his  numerous  followers  only 
three  remained  alive.  But  these  three  were  still 
prepared  to  renew  the  struggle ; a circumstance  that 
tends  to  confirm  the  view  that  the  war  turned  upon 
single  combats,  and  that  the  forces  engaged  might 
have  been  counted  by  tens  or  hundreds  rather  than 
by  millions  or  billions.  Amongst  these  three  men 
was  one  named  Aswatth&ma.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
old  preceptor  Drona,  and  had  fought,  like  his  father, 
on  the  side  of  the  Kauravas,  but  had  hitherto  made 
no  figure  in  the  history.  When  however  Drona  was 
slain  by  Dhrishta-dyumna  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  war,  Aswatth&ma  had  sworn  to  be  revenged  on 
his  father’s  murderer ; and  on  the  night  of  the  last 
day  of  the  war  circumstances  occurred  which  en- 
abled him  to  fulfil  his  vow.  Yudhishthira  and  his 
brethren  were  sleeping  in  the  camp  of  the  Kauravas, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake ; but  all  their  sur- 
viving followers  and  servants,  together  with  their 
wife  Draupadf  and  their  five  sons,  were  sleeping  in 
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their  own  entrenched  camp  in  apparently  the  most  m story  of 
perfect  security,  having,  as  they  supposed,  not  a single  part  ii. 
enemy  remaining  alive  who  was  capable  of  working 
them  any  harm.  The  story  of  the  revenge  of  As- 
watthama  is  as  follows: — 


Now  it  was  on  the  evening  of  the  eighteenth  and  last  Ni^ht  of  the 
day  of  the  great  war  that  the  Pandavas  had  left  Duryodhana  of* the  war! da> 
on  the  plain  of  Kurukshetra,  and  that  Krishna  had  visited 
Dhritarashtra  and  Gandlian  at  Hastin&pur.  And  when  Dur-  Duryodhana 

. . wounded  and 

yodhana  was  left  by  the  Pandavas,  he  sat  up  in  spite  of  his  alone  upon  the 

wound,  and  cleansed  his  face  from  blood  and  dust,  and 

bound  up  his  hair.  Meantime  Aswatthama,  Kripa,  and  The  three 
. •-iii  -r, . , ill  i surviving  war- 

Kntavarman  perceived  that  the  Pandavas  had  departed ; riors  of  his  army 
1 . iii  visit  him. 

and  they  came  out  of  their  place  oi  concealment,  and  pre- 
sented themselves  to  Duryodhana;  and  when  the  people 
whom  Yudhishthira  had  stationed  to  take  care  of  the  Raja, 
saw  those  warriors  approaching,  they  ran  away.  And  when  Their  great 
the  three  warriors  came  near  to  Duryodhana,  and  beheld  his 
wretched  condition,  they  rolled  themselves  in  the  dust  and 
wept  aloud.  And  Aswatthama  said  to  Duryodhana  : — “ You  Aswatthama 

pi  ta  ii  offers  to  Slav  the 

know  how  Dhrishta-dvumna  slew  mv  father  Drona,  and  how  Pandavas  that 

J J ..  night. 

with  like  treachery  Blnma  has  worked  this  evil  upon  you : 

If  now  you  will  lay  your  commands  upon  me,  I will  this 

very  ni oh. t go  and  slay  every  one  of  the  Pandavas.”  Dur-  Duryodhana 

J ° ° J J . appoints  As- 

yodhana  then  bade  Kripa  bring  Aswatthama  before  him ; watthama  Chief 

* ao  ^ •'in  command, 

and  Kripa  took  Aswatthama’s  hand,  and  did  as  he  was  com-  and  directs  him 

manded.  Duryodhana  then  said: — “I  now  appoint  you,  head °f Blnma. 
Aswatthama,  to  be  Chief  in  my  room.”  And  Raja  Dur- 
yodhana turned  to  the  other  two,  Kripa  and  Kritavarman, 
and  said  : — “ Henceforth  do  you  look  upon  Aswatthama  as 
you  have  hitherto  looked  upon  me.”  And  Aswatthama 
kissed  the  ground,  and  uttered  a prayer  for  the  Raja ; and 
the  Raja  said : — “ The  time  of  my  death  has  now  arrived, 
and  it  is  my  wish  that  you  go  this  very  night  and  slay  all 
the  Pandavas  and  their  army,  and  bring  me  the  head  of 
Bhima,  that  on  beholding  it  I may  go  out  of  this  world  with- 
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out  regret.”  So  saying,  tlie  strength  of  Duryodkana  again 
failed  him,  and  ke  fainted  away  from  weakness  and  pain. 

After  Duryodkana  kad  thus  appointed  Aswatthama,  son 
of  Drona,  to  be  Chief  and  Commander  in  his  own  stead,  the 
three  warriors  took  leave  of  the  dying  Raja  and  went  their 
way.  And  they  sat  down  under  a tree  to  consult  what  they 
should  do ; and  Aswatthama  said  : — “ I have  already  re- 
ceived the  orders  of  the  Raja  to  slay  all  the  Pdndavas  this 
very  night,  and  I must  now  do  something  or  forfeit  my 
head.”  And  Aswatthama  saw  that  a large  number  of  crows 
were  roosting  in  the  tree ; and  presently  an  owl  came,  and 
killed  the  crows  one  by  one,  without  alai-ming  the  others. 
And  Aswatthama  said  to  his  two  companions  : — “ This  owl 
instructs  me  how  to  act  towards  my  enemies  if  they  be  too 
numerous : It  is  to  kill  them  by  night  one  after  the  other, 
without  making  any  noise  that  will  disturb  the  rest : Give 
me  your  advice  ! Shall  I go  and  fall  upon  our  enemies,  par- 
ticularly upon  Dhrishta-dyumna,who  slew  my  father  Drona?” 
Kripa  replied: — “ You  are  well  aware  that  Duryodhana  will 
now  certainly  die,  and  we  have  already  done  very  much  in 
his  service  : My  opinion  is  that  we  should  betake  ourselves 
to  Maharaja  Dhritardshtra  and  the  Rani  Gandkari,  and  men- 
tion this  scheme  to  them ; and  then  if  they  order  us  to  set 
about  it  we  should  do  so,  but  that  otherwise  we  should  not 
move  in  the  matter.”  And  both  Kripa  and  Kritavarman 
strongly  urged  Aswatthdma,  but  he  would  not  listen  to 
them,  saying  : — “ These  people  have  slain  my  father,  and  I 
am  confident  that  they  will  all  be  sleeping  after  their  vic- 
tory ; and  if  I do  not  watch  this  opportunity  for  revenge,  I 
am  very  sure  I shall  never  meet  with  another;  and  the 
grief  that  now  overburthens  my  heart  will  never  be  assuaged 
as  long  as  I live  : If  I conquer  in  this  effort  it  is  well ; 
otherwise  if  I am  killed  I do  not  care : So  do  not  interrupt 
me,  but  leave  me  to  my  purpose : In  the  beginning  of  the 
war  I ought  not  to  have  taken  up  arms  at  all,  because  I am 
a Brahman ; and  I should  have  occupied  myself  in  study  and 
prayer : But  now  that  I have  launched  my  life  upon  the 
torrent  of  war,  I must  fight  to  some  purpose  : The  least  that 
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I can  do  is  to  rovongo  my  father’s  blood  upon  his  enemies, 
and  if  I do  not  accomplish  this,  what  can  I say  for  myself?” 
Kripa  replied  : — “ Since  you  are  so  soro  upon  your  father’s 
death,  I pray  you  to  remember  that  it  is  wrong  to  fall  upon 
our  foes  unawares : Stay  now  till  morning,  and  we  will  all 
three  go  and  fight  the  Pandavas  fairly,  and  see  to  whom  the 
great  god  Siva  will  give  the  victory : Let  us  sleep  now,  and 
to-morrow  set  our  faces  to  the  battle.”  Aswatthdma  said : 
— “ Rage  will  not  let  me  sleep,  but  you  may  go  to  sleep  and 
welcome.”  Kripa  answered  : — “ I only  advise  you  that  it  is 
a most  enormous  crime  to  slay  people  in  their  sleep ; for  the 
rest,  do  as  you  please.”  Aswatthdma  said  : — “ What  you 
have  counselled  is  very  true,  but  however  much  I strive  with 
myself,  I cannot  let  the  slaughter  of  my  father  go  un- 
punished ; and  if  I can  but  accomplish  the  death  of  Dhrishta- 
dyumna,  let  what  may  come  to  pass,  be  it  going  to  heaven 
or  going  to  hell.” 

When  Aswatthama  had  done  speaking,  ho  rose  up  and 
harnessed  his  horses  to  his  chariot,  and  he  put  on  his  armour 
and  drove  off ; and  when  Kripa  and  Kritavarman  saw  that 
advice  had  no  effect  upon  him,  they  both  followed  after  him. 
And  Aswatthama  went  straight  to  the  camp  of  the  Pandavas. 
Now  Raja  Yudhishthira  and  his  four  brethren  were  at  that 
time  in  the  camp  of  the  Kauravas,  where  they  had  found 
much  spoil,  and  had  taken  up  their  quarters  for  the  night ; 
but  their  five  sons  by  Draupadi,  and  all  the  other  Chieftains 
of  the  army,  were  in  their  own  camp,  sleeping  soundly  in 
their  several  quarters  in  perfect  security,  and  Draupadi  also 
was  sleeping  in  the  camp.  Now  the  camp  of  the  Pandavas 
was  surrounded  by  a deep  trench,  so  contrived  as  to  have 
only  one  gate  or  entrance ; and  there  was  no  way  of  entry 
on  any  other  side.  And  when  Aswatthama  came  to  the 
gate  he  saw  that  his  two  friends  were  following  behind ; and 
he  requested  them  to  stay  and  guard  the  entrance,  whilst  he 
went  in  and  worked  his  revenge.  He  then  passed  through 
the  gate  without  seeing  any  one;  and  went  straightway  to 
the  quarters  of  Dhrishta-dyumna ; and  he  saw  Dkrishta- 
dyumna  sleeping  in  splendour  with  all  his  women  sitting 
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about  him.  ’And  the  women  were  thunderstricken  at  the 
approach  of  Aswatthama,  and  he  went  and  kicked  Dhrishta- 
dyumna  on  the  head,  and  awoke  him  from  his  sleep.  Then 
Dhrishta-dyumna  beheld  Aswatthama  standing  before  him 
with  a drawn  sword,  and  he  cried  out : — “ What  cowardice 
is  this  to  fall  unawares  upon  a naked  man  ! ” And  Aswat- 
thama struck  him  on  the  head  with  the  back  of  the  sword 
and  broke  his  skull.  Then  the  women  began  to  scream  and 
Aswatthama  rushed  out,  and  no  one  knew  who  he  was ; but 
the  people  of  Dhrishta-dyumna,  who  had  come  out  with 
drawn  swords  on  hearing  the  alarm,  seeing  a man  rush  out 
from  the  quarters  of  their  Chief  with  a naked  sword,  ran 
hastily  after  him.  And  Aswatthama  killed  a great  number 
of  them,  and  in  their  confusion  many  of  them  killed  each 
other. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Draupadi  had  come  into  the 
camp  that  very  night  with  her  five  sons  whom  she  had  borne 
to  the  Pandavas.  And  the  young  men  were  roused  by  the 
noise  and  alarm,  and  hearing  that  some  one  had  killed 
Dhrishta-dyumna,  who  was  the  brother  of  their  mother,  they 
armed  themselves  and  ran  out  to  revenge  him.  And  Aswat- 
thama fell  upon  the  five  sons  of  the  Pandavas  one  after  the 
other,  and  cut  them  down  and  slew  them  one  after  the  other. 
And  all  the  camp  was  in  horrible  confusion,  and  the  people, 
as  they  rushed  out  from  their  several  quarters,  fell  upon  each 
other  in  their  alarm,  and  fathers  slew  their  sons  and  sons  their 
fathers,  and  no  man  knew  what  was  done  either  by  himself 
or  by  the  others.  And  every  one  who  tried  to  escape  by  the 
gate  of  the  camp  was  cut  down  and  slain  by  Kripa  and  Krita- 
varman,  whom  Aswatthama  had  posted  there.  And  Aswat- 
thama found  a great  pile  of  firewood  in  the  camp,  and  he  set 
it  on  fire,  and  by  the  light  of  the  flame  he  discovered  and 
slew  very  many.  And  the  horrors  of  that  night  surpassed 
all  that  had  occurred  during  the  eighteen  days  of  the  war, 
for  Krishna  and  tho  Pandavas  were  sleeping  far  away  in  the 
quarters  of  Duryodhana,  but  all  their  followers  and  servants 
innumerable  had  been  left  behind  in  the  camp  of  the  Pdnda- 
vas.  And  Aswatthama  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  five  sons  of 
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Draupadi,  and  carried  them  in  his  hands ; and  he  made  his 
escape  through  the  gate  of  tho  camp,  and  joined  Kripa  and 
Kritavarman,  and  he  boasted  that  he  had  avenged  his  father’s 
blood,  and  proposed  that  they  should  return  to  Duryodhana, 
and  acquaint  him  with  their  victory. 

After  this  the  three  warriors  proceeded  to  the  spot  where 
they  had  left  Duryodhana ; and  on  their  way  they  saw  the 
wolves  and  the  jackals  devouring  the  bodies  of  those  who 
had  been  slain  in  the  great  war,  as  they  lay  on  tho  plain  of 
Kurukshetra.  When  they  approached  the  Raja,  they  found 
him  fallen  in  the  midst  of  blood  and  dust,  but  with  a portion 
of  his  senses  still  remaining,  and  they  sat  down  near  him 
and  began  to  weep.  Then  Duryodhana  looked  up  and  knew 
who  they  were,  and  he  made  signs  with  his  hand  to  ask  them 
whence  they  came.  Aswatthama  said  : — “ A curse  be  on  us 
for  being  alive  while  you  are  in  this  state : Nevertheless,  I 
have  brought  you  something  which  even  yet  will  give  you 
joy.”  Hearing  this,  Duryodhana,  notwithstanding  his  weak- 
ness, raised  himself  up  and  asked  what  he  had  got.  As- 
watthama answered  : — “ I have  this  night  killed  all  the  five 
Pandavas  with  their  whole  army,  and  here  are  their  five 
heads.”  When  Duryodhana  heard  these  words  he  leaped 
up  a full  cubit  from  his  place,  and  said : — “ Do  you  really 
speak  truth  ? ” Then  Aswatthama  produced  the  heads,  and 
Duryodhana  desired  that  they  should  be  shown  to  him  one 
by  one,  which  was  done ; and  as  the  day  had  not  fully 
dawned,  and  as  the  heads  of  the  five  sons  of  the  Pandavas 
were  perfect  semblances  of  their  respective  fathers,  Duryod- 
hana thought  as  he  beheld  them  in  the  hands  of  Aswatthama 
that  they  were  the  real  heads  of  the  Pandavas.  And  Dur- 
yodhana said  : — “ O Aswatthama,  you  have  entirely  taken 
away  my  grief,  and  now  give  me  Bhima’s  head  into  my  own 
hand.”  And  Aswatthama  gave  him  the  head  of  Bhima’s 
son ; and  Duryodhana  took  it  and  squeezed  it  with  all  his 
might,  until  the  skull  burst  in.  Duryodhana  then  said : — 
“ Alas,  Aswatthama,  this  can  never  be  the  head  of  Bhima, 
which  must  be  vastly  too  strong  and  hard  to  be  broken 
between  my  hands.”  And  Duryodhana  then  asked  for  the 
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other  heads,  and  examined  them,  and  he  perceived  that  they 
were  the  heads  of  the  sons  of  Draupadi,  and  not  those  of 
her  husbands ; and  he  instantly  fell  into  the  most  profound 
grief,  and  exclaimed : — “ O Aswatthama,  you  have  done  a 
horrid  deed  in  slaying  these  harmless  youths,  and  thus  cut- 
ting short  my  whole  race  : Had  these  young  men  lived  they 
would  have  preserved  our  name  alive : My  enmity  was 
against  the  Pandavas,  and  not  against  these  innocents.” 
Saying  this  Duryodhana  leaned  his  head  upon  the  knees  of 
Kritavarman  and  immediately  expired.  And  the  three 
warriors  looked  on  and  wept ; and  then  reflecting  that  the 
Pandavas  would  soon  discover  the  mischief  of  the  night,  and 
hasten  to  pursue  them,  they  said  to  each  other : — “ Baja 
Duryodhana  is  now  dead,  and  the  Pandavas  will  presently 
come  and  take  away  his  body,  and  this  is  no  place  for  us.” 
So  each  one  mounted  his  chariot  and  fled.  /■!  < > / -• 

Now  when  Aswatthama  had  taken  his  revenge  in  the  camp 
of  the  Pandavas,  one  quarter  of  the  night  still  remained ; 
and  the  charioteer  of  Dhrishta-dyumna  mounted  his  master’s 
chariot  and  set  off  for  the  camp  of  the  Kauravas ; and  at  day- 
break he  arrived  at  the  quarters  of  Yudhishthira  and  his 
brethren,  and  informed  them  of  all  that  had  occurred.  Then 
Baja  Yudhishthira  fell  down  in  a swoon,  and  all  his  bre- 
thren thought  him  dead,  and  began  most  bitterly  to  bewail 
him ; but  Krishna  consoled  them,  and  said  that  Yudhish- 
thira was  certainly  alive,  and  ordered  some  perfumed  water 
to  be  brought,  and  sprinkled  it  plentifully  on  his  face.  After 
some  time  Yudhishthira  came  to  himself,  and  turning  his 
face  towards  Krishna,  he  said  : — “ What  grief  upon  grief  is 
this  that  comes  on  us  every  moment  ? This  unfortunate 
Draupadi,  who  for  thirteen  years  has  endured  for  our  sakes 
so  many  miseries  and  afflictions  in  the  jungle,  has  no  sooner 
come  into  the  camp,  and  seen  her  sons  and  kinsmen,  than 
tho  worst  of  all  calamities  has  befallen  her  in  the  loss  of  her 
brother  Dhrishta-dyumna  and  all  her  five  sons  : I much 
fear  that  this  misfortune  will  cause  her  death.”  Krishna 
answered  : — “ Tho  decree  of  the  great  god  Siva  is  without 
remody,  and  there  is  now  no  resource  but  resignation ; and 
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it  is  your  duty  to  return  him  thanks  for  your  own  pro-  history  op 
sorvation,  and  to  live  in  hopes  that  he  will  bestow  upon 

you  other  children.”  Raja  Yudhishthira  then  sent  his 

brother  Nakula  to  bring  Draupadi  that  he  might  comfort  semis'for'nrau- 
her.  And  when  Draupadi  came  sho  was  weeping  very  bit-  1 1 h' 
terly : and  she  said  to  her  husbands  : — “ You  have  been  wan-  Draupadi  dr- 

, 7 . . . , cries  the  idea  of 

dering  thirteen  years  m the  desert  and  iungle  in  the  hope  her  husbands 

° J J ° 1 ruling  as  Rajas. 

at  the  end  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  having  your  child- 
ren about  you ; and  now  that  you  have  seen  Abliimanyu, 
and  all  my  five  sons,  slain  by  your  enemies,  liavo  you 
still  the  inclination  to  be  Rajas,  and  to  rule  the  world  and 

flaunt  upon  thrones?”  Yudhishthira  and  Krishna  both  Consoled  by 
r . Yudhishthira 

replied  to  her,  saying : — “ You  are  the  daughter  of  a great  and  Krishna, 
and  wise  Raja,  and  there  are  now  no  such  women  in  tho 
wholo  world  as  Kunti  and  Gfmdh&ri  : You  should  first  re- 
flect upon  the  number  of  sons  and  brothers  and  other  kins- 
men they  have  lost  in  this  great  war,  and  not  act  like  other 
women  who  have  no  reflection,  and  whose  example  leads 
you  to  make  this  outcry.”  Then  Draupadi  was  somewhat  Prays  for  re- 

J ' x venge  upon 

consoled,  and  she  replied  : — “ I feel  myself  tranquillized  by  Aswatthama. 
your  words,  but  can  you  with  all  your  valour  and  prowess 
hold  it  allowable  that  the  son  of  a Brahman,  like  this  As- 
watthama, should  slaughter  my  brother  and  sons  with  im- 
punity ? ” She  then  turned  to  Bhima,  and  said  : — “ Can 
you,  stout  as  you  are,  permit  Aswatthama  to  do  all  this  mis- 
chief without  suffering  for  it  ? If  you  do  not  bring  me  his  head 
let  me  never  see  your  face  again.”  Yudhishthira  answered  Yudhishthira 

J ° represents  that 

her  : — “ Aswatthama  is  a Brahman  and  the  son  of  our  tutor  Aswatthama 

is  the  son  of  a 

Drona : If  he  has  committed  any  crimes,  Yishnu,  who  is  ^threvenged 

superior  to  all  gods,  will  certainly  avenge  it  on  him ; and  “uhnu6  ltft  t0 

what  good  will  it  do  you  to  have  him  slain  ? Will  it  bring 

your  sons  and  brother  to  life  again  ? Leave  him  to  God,  for 

Yishnu  will  certainly  revenge  on  him  the  wrong  he  has  done 

to  you  and  us.”  Draupadi  said  : — “ I will  not  then  insist  Draupadi  per- 

" x ' sists  in  having 

upon  his  death,  but  I have  heard  that  he  has  upon  his  head  amulet  be- 

r ...  r . longing  to  As- 

a precious  jewel  that  will  illuminate  the  darkest  night  and  ^atth&ma. 
protect  its  possessor  against  every  enemy ; and  that  jewel 
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you  must  take  from  him  and  give  it  me,  and  the  loss  of  it 
will  he  worse  to  him  than  the  loss  of  his  life. 55 

At  these  words  of  Draupadi,  Bhima  mounted  his  chariot 
and  set  off  in  pursuit  of  Aswatthama,  and  Arjuna  and  Krishna 
followed  after.  And  Arjuna  and  Krishna  overtook  Aswat- 
thama on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  compelled  him  to 
give  up  the  jewel.  And  the  jewel  was  given  to  Bhima. 
And  Bhima  went  to  Draupadi,  and  found  her  in  tears,  and 
he  said  to  her  : — “ 0 Draupadi,  do  you  not  remember  that 
day  when  the  Kauravas  insulted  you  and  drove  us  all  out  of 
the  city  of  Hastinapur,  and  when  I came  to  you  and  bade  you 
not  to  grieve,  for  that  the  day  should  come  when  their  own 
wives  should  dishevel  their  hair  in  sorrow  for  their  husbands  ? 
Then  you  said  that  you  would  not  care  if  all  your  sons  were 
slain,  and  all  your  husbands  save  one,  so  long  as  that  one 
could  revenge  your  affliction  upon  the  Kauravas : Now  all 
we  five  brethren  are  alive,  and  all  the  Kauravas  are  slain,  and 
their  wives  are  dishevelling  their  hair  for  them,  according 
to  your  wish  : What  better  then  could  have  happened 
than  for  your  sons  to  be  slain  in  battle  and  so  go  to  para- 
dise ? And  here  too  is  Aswattliama’s  jewel  for  you,  which 
you  demanded;  so  take  it,  and  give  thanks  to  God.”  Then 
Draupadi  was  entirely  consoled  by  these  words,  and  slio 
took  the  jewel  and  gave  it  to  Yudhishthira,  saying: — “ Yud- 
hishthira  is  now  the  Maharaja,  and  it  becomes  him  to  wear 
this  jewel  upon  his  head.”  So  Yudhishthira  wore  the  jewel  on 
his  head,  and  it  appeared  as  resplendent  as  the  sun,  and  all 
the  people  cried  out : — “ Long  live  Maharaja  Yudhishthira!  ” 

Meanwhile  Mali&raja  Dhritar&shtra,  together  with  his 
wife  Gandhari,  and  his  brother’s  widow  Kunti,  and  all  tho 
women  of  the  family,  set  out  to  behold  tho  field  of  Kuruk- 
shetra where  the  great  war  had  been  fought  between  the 
Kauravas  and  the  Pandavas.  And  as  they  journeyed  they 
met  with  the  three  warriors,  Aswatthama,  Kripa,  and  Krita- 
varman,  who  had  worked  such  terrible  mischief  in  the  camp 
of  the  Pandavas.  And  the  three  men  said  to  Dhritardshtra : 
— “ Your  sons  engaged  in  a desperate  war,  and  arc  now  gono 
to  the  mansions  of  Indra ; and  our  whole  army  is  destroyed, 
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anti  wo  are  the  only  three  survivors.”  Ivripa  then  said  to  history  of 

Gandhari : — “ 0 Rani,  your  sons  have  fought  so  bravely, 

that  they  are  now  enjoying  happiness  and  glory  in  the  man-  —— — 

j , n o n , xt  i The  Kauravas 

sions  of  Indra : Lament  not  therefore  tor  them  ! JNor  navo  said  to  have 

ascended  to  the 

the  Pandavas  obtained  an  easy  victory,  for  we  three  entered  heaven  of  indra, 

J J because  they 

their  camp  in  the  night  time,  and  slew  their  sons  and  many 
of  their  heroes  : Take  comfort  therefore  and  permit  us  to 
depart,  for  we  are  flying  for  our  lives  from  the  Pandavas.” 

So  saying  the  three  took  their  leave  and  proceeded  towards 
the  river  Ganges ; and  on  their  way  they  parted  from  each 
other  and  followed  three  different  directions  ; and  then  it 
was  that  Arjuna  came  up  with  Aswatthama,  and  took  from 
him  the  jewel. 


The  terrible  picture  which  the  foregoing  narra-  Review  of  the' 

1 _ . ° ° foregoing  story 

tive  calls  up  to  the  imagination  comprises,  perhaps, 
some  of  the  most  graphic  scenes  in  the  history  of ma 
the  war.  After  many  days  of  battle  and  slaughter,  Appearance  of 
the  plain  of  Ivurukshetra  was  as  silent  as  death. 

The  sounding  of  war-shells,  the  beating  of  drums,  ^ l^.day  of 

the  shouts  of  combatants,  and  the  shrieks  of  the 

wounded,  had  passed  away.  The  plain  was  covered 

with  the  corpses  of  the  fallen  ; and  amongst  them 

the  dying  Chieftain  of  the  Kauravas  was  lying  upon 

the  bare  earth  in  mortal  agony  of  mind  and  body, 

but  thirsting  like  a wounded  tiger  for  the  blood  of 


his  enemies.  Meantime,  the  triumphant  Pandavas 
and  their  party  were  reposing  in  two  camps  on  either 
side  of  the  lake ; the  five  brethren  in  the  deserted 
camp  of  their  defeated  enemy,  and  their  family  and 
followers  in  their  own  camp.  Of  all  the  forces  of  Passionate  de- 

. ± . sire  for  revenge 

the  Kauravas  none  remained  alive  excepting  As-  exhibited  by  the 

ir  © surviving  Kau- 

watthama  and  his  two  associates;  and  at  evening ravas' 
time  these  three  warriors  paid  a visit  to  the  prostrate 
Duryodhana.  The  talk  then  was  only  of  revenge. 

The  dying  Raja  passionately  called  upon  Aswat- 
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thama  to  go  and  slay  all  the  P&ndavas,  and,  above 
all,  to  bring  him  the  head  of  Bhfma,  that  lie  might 
die  without  sorrow  ; and  Aswatthama  was  equally 
prepared  on  his  part  to  revenge  the  defeat  of  his 
Baja  and  the  death  of  his  father. 

The  subsequent  vengeance  of  Aswatthama  forms, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  barbarous  incidents  of  the  war. 
One  horrible  night  has  indeed  been  described,  during 
which  armies  mangled  and  slaughtered  each  other  be- 
neath the  glare  of  torchlight,  and  carried  about  with 
ghastly  exultation  the  bleeding  heads  of  friends  and 
kinsmen.  Again,  the  scene  in  which  Bhfma  drinks 
the  blood  of  his  murdered  enemy  is  revolting  to  the 
last  degree.  But  in  both  cases  the  passions  of  the 
combatants  were  stirred  up  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
the  fury  of  the  hand-to-hand  struggle.  The  mas- 
sacre, however,  in  the  camp  of  the  Pandavas  was 
widely  different.  It  was  revenge  inflicted  upon 
sleeping  and  unarmed  men,  and  upon  sons  instead 
of  fathers  ; and,  perchance,  a more  hateful  form  of 
vengeance  has  scarcely  ever  been  perpetrated.1 

At  sunset  on  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  the 
great  war,  Aswatthama  and  his  two  associates  were 
sitting  beneath  a tree.  Aswatthama  was  burning 
for  wholesale  vengeance,  whilst  smarting  under  a 
sense  of  weakness  and  helplessness.  To  a rude 
warrior,  who  implicitly  believed  in  omens  as  lessons 
or  warnings,  the  incident  of  an  owl  pouncing  upon 
the  birds,  one  at  a time,  as  they  were  sleeping  upon 
a tree,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a marvellous  effect. 
“Thus,”  he  cried,  “will  I slay  the  Pandavas!” 
lie  accordingly  entered  the  Pdndava  camp,  leaving 


1 A scene  somewhat  similar  is  to  be  found  in  Ilomcr  (Iliad,  Book  x.),  where 
Diomed  and  Ulysses  surprise  the  Thracian  camp. 
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his  two  companions  to  guard  the  only  means  of  history  op 
entrance  or  exit.  Then  followed  the  attack  upon  ii. 
the  sleeping  Dhrishta-dyumna,  the  slaughter  of  the 
naked  man,  the  midnight  panic,  the  horrible  confu- 
sion of  friends  and  foes,  the  escape  of  the  murderer 
with  the  five  heads  of  the  sons  of  the  IYmdavas, 
and  the  dreary  walk  over  the  plain  at  early  morn- 
ing, when  the  first  light  of  dawn  just  disclosed  the 
wolves  and  jackals  who  were  still  feasting  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  slain. 

But  another  scene  was  yet  to  follow,  which  no  P'r^urc  of  Kra- 

J * 7 titled  revenge 

one  could  have  portrayed  or  imagined  saving  an 
Oriental  bard  who  could  fully  sympathize  in  the  joy  of  Uur>'odhaiu*- 
of  gratified  revenge.  In  the  dim  light  of  early 
morning  the  three  warriors  once  more  stood  by  the 
side  of  the  dying  Raja.  For  a brief  interval  Dur- 
yodhana  was  deceived.  For  a brief  interval  he  was 
led  to  believe  that  the  heads  of  his  hated  kinsmen 
were  before  him ; and  forgetting  his  wounds  and 
losses,  he  rejoiced  in  the  completeness  of  his  re- 
venge. lie  took  the  supposed  skull  of  his  murderer, 
and  crushed  it  between  his  hands;  and  then  the 
truth  suddenly  flashed  upon  him.  The  light  of  the 
rising  sun  fell  upon  the  countenances  of  the  dead, 
and  he  saw  that  the  heads  were  those  of  the  sons 
and  not  of  the  fathers.  Thus  his  joy  was  turned 
to  the  deepest  grief,  and  he  leaned  upon  the  knees 
of  Kritavarman,  and  expired  in  an  agony  of 
sorrow. 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  narrative  of  As-  Mythical  char- 

° 1 acteroftlie  fahle 

watthama’s  revenge  has  been  so  hopelessly  falsified  aLtletf  tM“a  3 
by  the  Brahmanical  compilers  that  it  is  wanting  not 
only  in  poetical  justice  but  in  hjiman  interest. 

The  story  of  Aswatthdma’s  jewel  or  amulet  appears 
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history  of  to  be  a myth.  Probably  in  the  original  tradition 
Part  ii.  Bhima  pursued  AswattMma  to  the  death,  and 
brought  his  head  to  Draupadf.  As,  however, 
Aswatth&ma  is  said  to  have  been  a Brahman,  the 
fable  of  the  jewel  has  apparently  taken  the  place  of 
the  story  of  the  murder;  as  the  slaughter  of  a 
Brahman  would  be  especially  offensive  to  the  Brah- 
manical  compilers. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  RECONCILIATION  OF  TIIE  LIVING  AND  BURIAL 
OF  TnE  DEAD. 

A new  scene  now  opens  in  the  story  of  the  history  op 
Maha  Bharata,  namely,  the  reconciliation  between  Paut  n'. 
the  blind  Maharaja  and  the  men  who  had  murdered  Attempts  to 
his  sons.  This  reconciliation  is  said  to  have  been  Maharaja  with 

# the  Pandavas. 

previously  effected  by  Krishna  during  his  night  visit  Mythical  efforts 

1 . J J ....  , , . .of  Krishna  and 

to  liastinapur ; but,  as  already  indicated,  tins  portion  vyasa. 
of  the  narrative  appears  to  be  an  interpolation  of 
modern  date.  Like  most  of  the  mythical  accounts 
of  Krishna  it  contains  some  beautiful  expressions  of 
sympathy  ; but  at  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that 
such  a mission  would  be  ill-timed  and  useless.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  remark  that  a similar  visit  is  ascribed 
to  the  officious  Vyasa,  and  is  of  course  equally 
mythical  in  its  origin  and  character.  Indeed,  the 
language  of  both  Krishna  and  Vy&sa  is  strained  and 
artificial.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  parents,  impossibility  of 
whose  sons  were  still  lying  dead  upon  the  field  of  paren^'Ind tile 
battle,  could  be  consoled  by  the  assurance  that  those  their  smTs.of 
sons  had  perished  in  consequence  of  their  injustice  ; 
or  by  the  still  more  extravagant  assurance  that  the 
murderers  would  take  the  places  of  those  sons,  and 
would  prove  themselves  to  be  even  more  loyal  and 
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obedient.  Such  an  idea  may  be  justly  regarded  as 
the  ignorant  conception  of  some  Bralimanical  com- 
piler, who  had  led  a life  of  celibacy,  and  who  was 
utterly  unable  to  realize  that  enduring  affection  and 
unreasoning  devotion  which  the  true  mother  feels 
for  the  worst  of  her  sons.  But  the  story  of  the  in- 
terview between  the  Maharaja  and  the  Pandavas  on 
the  day  after  the  battle  seems  to  fall  under  a different 
category.  The  Pdndavas  were  victors  who  had 
established  their  claim  to  the  Raj  against  the  sons  of 
the  Mahdraja  by  force  of  arms,  but  who  were  yet 
desirous  of  appearing  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the 
Maharaja  whose  sovereignty  they  would  be  expected 
to  acknowledge.  The  Maharaja,  on  the  other  hand, 
although  nominally  the  Sovereign,  was  virtually  the 
representative  of  the  defeated  party,  and  his  very  life 
wras  at  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors.  Thus  whilst  a 
real  reconciliation  was  perhaps  impossible,  a feigned 
reconciliation  was  absolutely  indispensable  to  both 
parties.  Accordingly,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Pan- 
davas prostrated  themselves  in  turns  at  the  feet  of 
the  Mahdraja  and  the  Rani,  and  that  some  sort  of 
explanation  or  apology  was  offered  and  accepted ; 
but  the  real  feelings  of  the  bereaved  parents  will  bo 
readily  perceived  from  an  attempt  of  the  Mahdraja 
to  crush  Bhima  in  his  embrace,  and  from  the  sudden 
shriek  of  the  Rani  that  the  smell  of  her  son  was  upon 
them. 

The  narrative  of  this  reconciliation,  real  or 
feigned,  is  as  follows:  — 

Meantime  Yudhishtliira  liad  heard  that  Mahdraja  Dhri- 
tarashtra  had  left  the  city  of  Hastinapur  for  the  field  of  bat- 
tle ; and  lie  went  forward  to  meet  him,  accompanied  by  his 
brethren  and  by  Krishna,  and  by  Draupadi,  and  by  all  the 
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women  of  Dlirishta-dyumna.  And  after  a while,  ^ udhish-  history  op 
tliira  saw  the  Mah&raja  approaching ; and  all  the  women  of  P*HT  n' 
the  Kauravas  accompanied  the  Maharaja,  and  rent  the  air 
with  their  lamentations;  and  Yudhishthira  passed  by  the 
women,  and  went  on  to  the  Mahdraja,  and  fell  at  his  feet.  Prostrate  them- 

• selves  nt  the 

Then  the  other  Pandavas,  each  one  declaring  his  name  to  feet  of  the 

# ^ . _ Mali&raja. 

tho  blind  Maharaja,  fell  at  his  feet  in  like  manner.  And 
Dhritarashtra  embraced  Yudhishthira,  and  said  : — “ Where  The  jfahAraja 

calls  for  Bhima, 

is  Bhima  ? ” Now  as  it  was  well  known  that  Bhima  had  ?'>d  receives  his 

image  in  his 

slain  Duryodhana,  as  well  as  a great  number  of  the  sons  of stea<1- 
Dhritarashtra,  Krishna  had  been  fearful  of  introducing  him, 
lest  the  aged  Maharaja  should  vent  his  wrath  upon  him. 

And  it  so  happened  that  in  former  days  Duryodhana  had 
ordered  to  be  made  an  image  of  Bhima,  upon  which  imago 
he  was  accustomed  to  try  his  strength ; and  when  the  Ma- 
haraja called  for  Bhima,  Krishna  gave  him  this  image,  and 
said  : — “ Here  is  Bhima.”  Then  the  Maharaja  opened  his  Crushes  the 
arms,  and  under  pretence  of  embracing  Bhima,  he  crushed  !n  ins  wrathefes 
the  image  to  pieces ; and  he  then  fell  down  exhausted  and  ^rdereVof  his 
fainting,  with  blood  issuing  from  his  mouth.  After  a long  Repents  the 
time  he  came  to  himself  and  began  to  weep  ; and  when  those  deediaud  weeps- 
around  him  asked  why  he  wept,  he  replied  : — “ Bhima  was 
as  one  of  my  own  sons,  and  his  death  has  not  brought  any 
of  my  other  sons  to  life,  and  I have  slain  him  to  no  purpose.” 

Then  Sanjaya,  his  charioteer,  who  stood  by,  told  him  what  Undeceived  by 
Krishna  had  done,  and  how  it  was  not  Bhima  that  he  had  Sa,,ja>a‘ 
crushed,  but  the  iron  image  which  Duryodhana  had  made. 

And  Dhritarashtra  turned  to  Krishna,  and  said  : — “ 0 Krish- 
na, you  have  done  excellently  well.”  He  then  called  for  the  Embraces  the 
five  brethren  one  by  one,  and  again  embraced  them ; and  tum. 
when  Bhima  presented  himself,  the  Maharaja  laughed,  and 
said  : — “ What  if  I should  now  give  you  another  squeeze  ? ” 

Bhima  replied  : — “ I am  your  slave,  and  if  you  order  me  I 

will  be  my  own  executioner.”  Dhritarashtra  said  : — “You  The  reconcUia- 

J ...  tion. 

are  now  all  my  sons,  and  the  only  remaining  children  of  my 
brother  Pandu : All  that  has  happened  to  my  sons  was  of 
their  own  seeking,  and  arose  from  their  envy  against  you.” 

And  Dhritarashtra  began  to  weep  again,  and  Yudhish- 
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thira  and  Krishna  and  all  the  others  began  to  weep  with 
him. 

After  this  Yudhishthira  and  his  brothers,  together  with 
Krishna,  took  leave  of  the  Maharaja  and  proceeded  to  wait 
upon  Gandharl.  Yudhishthira  advanced  and  kissed  her  feet, 
and  she  took  him  in  her  arms,  and  they  both  wept  aloud. 
Gandharl  then  said  : — “ The  smell  of  Duryodhana  is  upon 
you  all ; ” and  screaming  out  she  fell  down  in  a swoon. 
When  she  recovered  Yudhishthira  said  to  her  : — “ 0 mother, 
it  must  be  clear  to  you  that  we  had  no  alternative  in  the 
affair  of  Duryodhana ; for  what  could  we  do  when  he  would 
not  allow  us  bread  to  eat  as  the  condition  of  our  service  ? ” 
Gandharl  replied : — “ Say  nothing,  0 Raja,  about  it,  for  I 
know  that  you  speak  only  what  is  true  and  right,  and  that 
all  which  has  befallen  my  sons  was  but  the  fruit  of  their 
refusal  to  take  the  advice  of  myself  and  my  husband ; and 
now  that  they  are  gone,  may  God  preserve  you  to  me  in  the 
room  of  Duryodhana.”  Arjuna  then  came  and  kissed  her 
feet,  as  did  Bhlma  also ; and  Gandharl  said  to  Bhlrna : — 
“You  drank  the  blood  of  my  son  Dulis&sana.”  Bhlma 
replied : — “No,  I did  not  drink  it : I took  some  of  it  in  my 
hands  and  rubbed  it  about  my  face,  but  I did  not  drink  it; 
and  I only  said  that  I drank  it  for  the  sake  of  frightening 
the  others.”  At  this  moment  Raja  Yudhishthira  stepped 
forward,  and  laid  his  head  at  the  feet  of  Gandharl,  and  said  : — 
“ 0 mother,  it  was  I who  killed  your  sons,  and  do  you  lay 
all  the  blame  upon  me,  and  say  nothing  to  the  others.” 
Gandharl  then  asked  for  Draupadl,  and  said  to  her  : — “ You 
and  I are  in  the  same  affliction,  for  your  sons  also  are  slain ; 
but  what  can  I do  ? There  is  no  remedy  against  the  behests 
of  the  great  god  Siva.”  She  then  said  to  Yudhishthira  and 
his  brethren  : — “It  is  now  nearly  fourteen  years  since  your 
mother  Kunti  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you : Go  now  and 
see  her!”  And  the  five  Pandavas  went  accordingly ; and 
when  Kunti  heard  that  her  sons  were  coming  she  fainted 
for  joy;  and  when  Yudhishthira  and  his  brethren  came  up 
and  found  her  in  that  condition,  Yudhishthira  took  hold  of 
his  mother’s  hand,  and  after  a time  she  came  to  herself. 
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And  tlie  sons  of  Kunti  came  and  laid  their  heads  at  her  feet  history  of 
one  by  one,  and  she  embraced  and  kissed  each  of  them  in  P^BT  xj 
turn,  and  wept  at  seeing  the  wounds  they  had  received  in 

r ° i , ill  T i.'  Her  five  sons 

the  errcat  war.  Then  Draupadi  approached  her,  and  Kunti,  lay  their  heads 

° i iii-  ,»  at  ker  fcet‘ 

knowing  that  her  children  had  been  so  lately  slam,  wept  lor  Affecting  meet- 
her ; and  Draupadi  laid  her  head  at  Kunti’s  feet  and  fainted  JS&°Kuuti!lpadl 
away,  and  when  she  recovered,  both  the  ladies  wept  so 
abundantly  that  all  the  bystanders  were  moved  to  tears. 

Meantime  Gandhari  came  forward  with  all  the  widows  of 
her  sons  who  had  been  slain,  and  she  said  to  Draupadi : — G&ndhUri  pious- 
“ Weep  not,  my  daughter,  for  your  sorrows  are  not  greater  draupadi.* 
than  mine : We  cannot  tell  what  is  decreed  by  fate  : Thank 
God  that  the  war  is  over,  and  weep  not  for  the  dead : Let 
us  now  perform  the  necessary  rites  for  the  souls  of  the  de- 
parted.” 

The  foregoing  narrative  requires  no  comment.  Review  of  the 

° ° 1 . foregoing  narra- 

A general  truthfulness  to  human  nature  is  perceptible  tive- 
throughout.  The  story  of  the  image  said  to  have 
been  made  of  Bhhna  may  appear  somewhat  apocry- 
phal, but  yet  is  not  altogether  beyond  the  bounds  of 
probability.1 

The  next  scene,  which  comprises  the  lamenta-  Narrative  of  the 

9 A funeral  cere- 

tions  of  the  women  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  battle, 
subsequent  burning  of  the  dead,  is  very  affecting. 

One  point  however  is  open  to  question.  If  the  war  Difficulty  as  re- 
really  lasted  eighteen  days,  and  the  general  burning  of  eighteen 
the  bodies  did  not  take  place  until  the  day  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  the  corpses  of  those  who  were 
slain  in  the  earlier  battles  must  have  lain  in  a state 
of  perfect  putrefaction.  The  question,  however,  is 

1 Duryodhana  is  said  to  have  made  an  iron  image  of  Bhima  to  try  his  strength 
upon  it ; or  he  may  have  made  an  ordinary  figure-head  to  knock  about  as  a mani- 
festation of  his  hatred  towards  the  original.  In  Mr  Dickens’  novel  of  “ The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop,”  Quilp,  the  evil  character  of  the  story,  purchases  an  old  wooden 
figure  of  an  Admiral,  to  represent  Kit,  whom  he  hates ; and  he  strikes  and  muti- 
lates the  image  accordingly.  The  incident  is  true  to  human  nature,  and  merely 
exhibits  the  natural  force  of  the  imagination.  A mob  will  in  like  manner  burn 
the  effigy  of  the  object  of  their  detestation. 
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not  an  important  one,  and  may  be  left  unsolved. 
The  narrative  is  as  follows  : — 

After  this  all  the  women  dishevelled  their  hair,  and 
offered  up  loud  lamentations,  and  proceeded  to  the  fatal  plain 
of  Kurukshetra ; and  there  they  beheld  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  husbands  and  fathers,  sons  and  brothers,  who  had 
been  slain  in  the  war.  And  each  of  the  women  went  and 
sat  down  by  the  remains  of  him  whom  she  had  most  loved, 
and  whose  death  had  caused  her  the  greatest  affliction. 
And  Gandhan  and  Kunti,  accompanied  by  Yudhishthira  and 
Krishna,  went  to  the  dead  body  of  Duryodhana ; and  when 
Gandharl  saw  that  it  was  her  own  son,  she  fell  down  in  a 
swoon  ; and  after  a long  interval  she  revived,  and  said  : — 
“ The  wise  and  the  learned  always  used  to  sit  round  this 
son  of  mine,  and  nearly  all  the  Rajas  of  the  earth  took  their 
stations  near  him,  and  prided  themselves  on  it  as  a promo- 
tion, but  this  night  the  jackals  alone  have  been  his  cour- 
tiers.'’'’ The  widow  of  Duryodhana  likewise  came  with  her 
hair  dishevelled,  and  placed  her  husband’s  head  upon  her 
lap,  and  seated  herself  there ; and  Gandhdrl  said  : — “ This 
woman,  whom  neither  sun  nor  moon  were  once  worthy  to 
look  upon,  see  how  she  now  sits  here  bare-headed  ! ” There 
too  was  the  widow  of  the  son  of  Duryodhana,  and  the  widow 
of  Kama,  and  the  widow  of  Abhimanyu,  and  many  others  ; 
and  Gandharl  and  all  those  widows  bemoaned  their  several 
relations  with  so  many  tears,  that  none  of  those  who  were 
present  could  refrain  from  joining  them  in  weeping. 

After  this,  Maharaja  Dhritar&shtra  said  to  Yudhish- 
thira : — “ My  son,  be  pleased  now  to  order  that  all  the  dead 
bodies  should  be  burned.”  And  Dhritar&shtra  and  Yudhish- 
thira jointly  requested  Vidura  to  superintend  the  perform- 
ance of  the  ceremony.  And  Vidura,  who  was  the  uncle  of 
the  Ivauravas  and  Pandavas,  and  Sanjaya,  the  charioteer  of 
the  Maharaja,  and  Yuyutsu,  the  only  surviving  son  of  the 
Maharaja,  and  Dliaumya,  the  family  priest  of  the  Piindavas, 
all  went  out  together  to  the  field  of  battle.  And  they 
collected  a largo  quantity  of  sandal  and  other  odoriferous 
woods,  and  sweet  oils,  to  form  a pile  on  which  to  burn  the 
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bodies  of  the  principal  warriors,  such  as  Duryodliana,  Kama, 
Abhimanyu,  Drona,  and  others ; and  they  also  collected  many 
thousand  mule-loads  of  faggots  and  oil  to  burn  the  bodies  of 
those  of  inferior  note.  And  they  ordered  all  the  surviving 
charioteers  of  those  Rajas  who  had  been  slain,  to  go  through 
the  plain  and  point  out  the  corpses  of  their  respective  masters, 
so  that  such  Rajas  might  be  burned  separately  according  to 
their  rank.  And  they  took  with  them  a thousand  cart-loads 
of  cloths,  some  fine  and  others  coarse,  to  wrap  up  the  dead 
bodies  before  burning.  Then  Yidura,  and  those  appointed 
with  him,  went  over  the  plain  of  Kurukshetra;  and  they 
first  took  up  with  all  reverence  and  ceremony  the  corpse  of 
Duryodliana  and  burned  it.  Next  the  Rajas  of  the  first 
rank  were  wrapped  in  fine  linen  and  burned  with  perfumes; 
and  amongst  theso  were  the  other  sons  of  Dhritaraslitra, 
and  the  sons  of  Draupadi,  and  Abhimanyu,  and  Drona,  and 
Kama,  and  the  greater  Rajas,  such  as  Raja  Drupada  and  his 
son  Dhrishta-dyumna,  and  Raja  Virata,  and  Raja  Jayadratha, 
and  Raja  Salya,  and  many  others.  When  this  burning  had 
been  accomplished  they  kindled  a mighty  fire  and  burned 
all  the  remaining  bodies  therein.  After  this,  Yudhishthira 
and  his  brethren,  accompanied  by  Krishna,  went  to  bathe  in 
the  Ganges  according  to  the  rule  ; and  taking  up  a handful 
of  water  for  each  kinsman  that  had  been  slain  in  the  battle, 
they  sprinkled  it  in  the  name  of  the  deceased ; and  Yudhish- 
thira, at  the  request  of  his  mother  Kunti,  sprinkled  some 
water  in  the  name  of  Kama.  And  Raja  Yudhishthira  and 
his  brother  Arjuna  grieved  very  much  for  the  death  of 
Kama ; and  the  Raja  ordered  great  charities  to  be  distributed 
in  the  name  of  Kama,  and  he  took  under  his  own  protection 
all  Kama’s  women  and  young  children,  and  provided  for  all 
his  remaining  dependents.  And  he  called  for  one  of  Kama’s 
sons,  who  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  wept  in  his  presence 
very  much  for  the  death  of  Kama ; and  he  gave  him  a large 
separate  establishment  and  estate,  and  paid  more  attention 
to  him  than  he  did  to  his  own  sons ; and  he  placed  him 
under  Aijuna  to  teach  him  archery  and  all  other  military 
exercises.  And  he  showed  also  great  tenderness  and  affec- 
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tion  to  the  rest  of  Kama’s  children,  and  entertained  his 
-widows  with  all  the  kindness  of  a near  kinsman.  But  when 
the  principal  wife  of  Kama,  and  mother  of  most  of  his  child- 
ren, heard  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  heaved  a deep 
sigh  and  expired ; and  the  rest  of  Kama’s  widows  were  bet- 
ter provided  for  by  Yudhishthira  than  even  his  own  women, 
and  they  had  regular  appointments  for  their  maintenance. 

The  picture  furnished  by  the  foregoing  narrative 
of  the  burning  of  the  slain  apparently  refers  to  a 
very  ancient  period  of  Hindu  history.  The  promi- 
nent features  are  indicated  with  a realism  which 
seems  to  have  appertained  to  the  original  tradition ; 
• — the  poor  widows,  with  their  long  black  hair  dis- 
hevelled over  their  faces,  sitting  in  an  agony  of  grief 
by  the  corpses  of  those  they  loved  ; the  charioteers 
searching  over  the  plain  for  the  remains  of  their 
masters;  the  dead  bodies  wrapped  in  cloths  and 
burning  with  oils  and  perfumes  upon  the  funeral 
piles.2  But  there  is  no  reference  to  the  hateful  Satf, 


2 A more  detailed  account  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  Hindus 
will  be  found  in  the  It'imayana,  and  will  consequently  appear  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  present  work.  The  whole  ceremony  bears  a remarkable  resem- 
blance to  the  burning  of  Hector,  which  has  thus  been  felicitously  translated  by 
the  Earl  of  Derby  (Iliad,  Book  xxiv.) : — 

“At  length  the  aged  Priam  gave  command : 

* Haste  now,  ye  Trojans,  to  the  city  bring 
Good  store  of  fuel.’ *  * * * * 

He  said  : — and  they  the  oxen  and  the  mules 
Yoked  to  the  wains,  and  from  the  city  thronged : 

Nine  days  they  laboured,  and  brought  back  to  Troy 
Good  store  of  wood ; but  when  the  tenth  day’s  light 
Upon  the  earth  appeared,  weeping,  they  borej 
Brave  Hector  out ; and  on  the  funeral  pile 
Laying  the  glorious  dead,  applied  the  torch. 

While  yet  the  rosy-fingered  morn  was  young 
Round  noble  Hector’s  pyre  the  people  pressed : 

When  all  were  gathered  round,  and  closely  thronged, 

First  on  the  burning  mass,  as  far  as  spread 
The  range  of  fire,  they  poured  the  ruddy  wine, 

And  quenched  the  flames : his  brethren  then  and  friends 
Weeping,  the  hot  tears  flowing  down  their  checks, 
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no  burning  of  the  widows  with  tlicir  deceased  hus- 
bands ; and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
Brahmans  do  not  appear  to  have  officiated  upon  the 
occasion.  The  only  point  however  which  requires 
explanation,  is  the  extraordinary  liberality  and  kind- 
ness displayed  by  Yudhishthira  towards  the  family 
of  Kama.  It  should  however  be  remembered  that 
according  to  the  myth  already  indicated,  Kama  was 
the  son  of  Kuntf  before  her  marriage  to  Pandii ; 
and  consequently  these  details  may  have  been  in- 
serted to  prove  that  Yudhishthira  was  not  wanting 
in  duty  to  the  family  of  his  deceased  elder  brother. 


Collected  from  the  pile  the  whitened  bones ; 

These  in  a golden  casket  they  enclosed, 

And  o’er  it  spread  soft  shawls  of  purple  dye  ; 

Then  in  a grave  they  laid  it,  and  in  haste 
With  stone  in  ponderous  masses  covered  o'er; 

And  raised  a mound.” 

In  the  historic  period  a considerable  refinement  was  introduced  by  the  Greeks, 
inasmuch  as  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were  not  burned  but  buried.  Thus  the 
Athenians  who  fell  at  Marathon  were  interred  on  the  field  of  battle  ; whilst  the 
bodies  of  those  who  fell  in  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  were  pre- 
served, and  ultimately  arranged  in  coffins  of  cypress  wood,  according  to  tribes, 
and  publicly  buried  with  every  honour  in  the  fairest  suburb  of  the  city. — 
Thucydides,  Book  ii.  c.  34,  et  seq. 
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CHAPTER  XY. 

THE  INSTALLATION  OF  RAJA  YUDHISHTHIRA. 
history  of  After  the  burning  of  the  slain,  Yudhishtliira  and 

INDIA.  • 0 

part  ii.  his  brethren  proceeded  in  triumph  from  the  plain  of 
Narrative  of  the  Kurukshetra  to  the  city  of  Hastindpur,  and  there 
Yudhishtliira  as  Yudhishthira  was  inaugurated  as  Raia  in  the  room 

Raja  under  the  0 0 

r°i™n?y 0? MaiiA-  °f  Duryodhana,  under  the  nominal  sovereignty  of 
Sfatrahntar'  the  Mahdraja.  The  details  of  this  procession,  and 
the  subsequent  ceremonies  of  installation  demand  no 
preliminary  explanation,  and  may  be  simply  nar- 
rated as  follows : — 

Disinclination  of  Now  when  Raia  Yudhishthira  beheld  the  dead  bodies  of 

Yudhishthira  to  J . 

he  appointed  his  kinsmen,  who  had  been  slam  on  the  plain  of  Kuruk- 

Raja.  1 

shetra,  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  said  that  he  would  not 
accept  the  Raj,  but  would  retire  into  the  jungle,  and  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  religious  devotion ; but  those 
around  him  offered  many  topics  of  consolation  to  him,  and 
after  a while  his  grief  left  him,  and  he  prepared  himself  to  un- 
dertake the  duties  of  Raja  under  his  uncle,  Maharaja  Dhritar- 
Triumphant  ashtra . So  when  all  things  had  been  made  ready  for  his 

fhcCpiain  of  r°  progress  from  the  field  of  Kurukshetra  to  the  city  of  Hastina- 

Kurukshctra.  , _ , . . _ . , _ , . 

pur,  I10  ascended  a chariot  which  was  drawn  by  sixteen  white 
mules.  And  Bhima  took  the  reins  and  seated  himself  as  his 
charioteer,  and  bards  and  eulogists  surrounded  his  chariot 
on  all  sides  and  recited  his  praises ; and  Arjuna  held  the 
royal  umbrella  over  his  head,  and  his  two  younger  brothers, 
Nakula  and  Sahadeva,  walked  one  on  each  side  of  his 
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chariot,  and  fanned  him  with  chamaras  of  fine  hair.  And 
Yuyutsu,  tho  only  surviving  son  of  Dliritarashtra,  followed 
in  another  white  chariot ; and  Krishna  and  Satyaki  accom- 
panied the  procession  in  like  manner  in  a chariot  of  gold. 
And  tho  blind  Maharaja  and  the  Rani  Gdndhari  went  beforo 
Yudhishthira  in  a vehicle  carried  by  men;  and  Kunti,  Drau- 
padi,  and  all  tho  other  ladies  betook  themselves  to  different 
vehicles,  and  followed  tho  procession  under  the  protection 
of  Yidura. 

In  this  grand  array  Raja  Yudhishthira  entered  the  city 
of  Hastiniipur ; and  he  was  accompanied  by  all  his  friends 
and  kinsmen,  whilst  the  bards  and  eulogists  marched  beforo 
him  and  sounded  his  praises.  Meantime  the  people  of  the 
city  decorated  the  road  with  flags  and  garlands,  and  came 
out  in  their  best  attire  to  receive  the  new  Raja ; and  thou- 
sands of  people  thronged  tho  entrance  of  the  palace  to  wel- 
come the  approach  of  Yudhishthira,  whilst  all  the  ladies  of 
the  palace  in  like  manner  welcomed  Draupadi.  And  Yud- 
hishthira acknowledged  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude, 
and  received  the  blessings  of  the  Brahmans ; and  he  then 
descended  from  his  chariot,  and  went  into  the  inner  apart- 
ments, and  worshipped  the  family  gods  with  offerings  of 
sandal,  garlands,  and  jewels.  Having  thus  performed  his 
thanksgivings  to  the  household  deities  he  returned  to  the 
palace  gate,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Dhaumya  and  the 
Maharaja,  he  distributed  suitable  presents  of  jewels,  cows, 
and  cloths  amongst  the  Brahmans.  Now  a Rakshasa,  named 
Charvaka,  had  disguised  himself  as  a mendicant  Brahman, 
and  mingled  with  the  crowd;  and  having  been  a warm 
friend  of  Duryodhana  he  was  desirous  of  reviling  the  Pan- 
davas.  And  when  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude  had 
ceased,  Chdrvaka  arose  and  said  : — " 0 Yudhishthira,  listen 
to  me  ! These  Brahmans  have  made  me  their  spokesman  to 
reproach  you  for  your  ignominious  deeds  in  killing  your 
nearest  and  dearest  kinsmen : I cannot  discover  what  ad- 
vantage you  have  derived  from  committing  such  crimes ; 
your  life  must  be  now  a burden  to  you,  and  the  sooner  you 
die  the  better  will  it  be  for  all.”  At  this  speech  all  the  as- 

vol.  i.  24 
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sembled  Brahmans  were  enraged,  but  they  hung  down  their 
heads  with  shame  and  said  nothing.  And  Raja  Yudhish- 
thira was  very  much  dejected  at  what  Charvaka  had  said, 
and  in  very  mild  terms  he  asked  the  Brahmans  for  forgive- 
ness, and  requested  them  not  to  put  him  to  shame,  and  even 
offered  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  if  they  desired  it.  The 
Brahmans  replied  : — “ 0 Raja,  we  have  said  nothing  against 
you,  but  wish  you  all  joy  and  happiness  : This  person  is  not 
a Brahman ; he  is  a wicked  friend  of  Duryodhana  in  dis- 
guise : His  name  is  Charvaka,  and  he  is  a Rakshasa  by 
birth : Listen  not  to  him,  for  he  has  spoken  falsehoods ! ” 
So  saying,  the  Brahmans  looked  upon  Charvaka  with  angry 
eyes,  and  he  fell  upon  the  ground  like  a tree  struck  by 
lightning,  and  was  burnt  to  ashes  upon  the  spot. 

Now  when  Yudhishthira  saw  that  the  Brahmans  were 
truly  desirous  that  lie  should  rule  the  Raj,  he  was  much 
pleased ; and  he  cast  aside  all  melancholy,  and  seated  him- 
self upon  the  golden  throne  with  a cheerful  heart,  and  with 
his  face  turned  towards  the  east.  And  in  front  of  him  sat 
Krishna  and  Satyaki  upon  seats  of  gold  ; whilst  upon  either 
side  of  him  sat  Bhima  and  Arjuna  upon  golden  carpets.  At 
a little  distance  off  sat  his  mother  Kunti  upon  a throne  of 
ivory,  with»Nakula  and  Sahadeva  on  each  side  of  her.  And 
Maharaja  Dliritarashtra  and  his  younger  brother  Vidura, 
and  the  priest  Dhaumya,  took  their  seats  upon  carpets  as 
bright  as  flame;  and  near  the  Maharaja  sat  his  Rani 
Gandharf,  and  his  only  surviving  son  Yuyutsu.  And  when 
they  were  all  seated,  Yudhishthira  was  solemnly  inaugurated 
Raja  by  Dhaumya  the  Brahman,  who  was  the  family  priest 
of  the  Pandavas.  And  rice,  which  had  been  burnt  by  tho 
sun,  and  white  flowers,  and  pieces  of  earth,  and  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones,  were  all  brought  before  the  new  Raja, 
and  ho  touched  them  according  to  the  custom.  And  fire, 
and  milk,  ,and  honey,  and  ghee,  and  the  sacred  shell,  and 
leaves  and  twigs  of  sacred  trees,  were  all  brought  in  like 
manner,  and  duly  placed  before  Raja  Yudhishthira.  And 
golden  pots,  and  silver  pots,  and  copper  pots,  and  earthen 
pots,  and  pots  made  of  precious  stones,  wero  all  filled  with 
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water  from  all  the  sacred  places,  and  arranged  for  tlio  core-  history  op 

1 ° INDI L 

mony.  And  Dhaumya,  the  family  priest  of  the  Pandavas,  r‘UT  n‘ 


solemnly  performed  all  the  rites  of  inauguration  under  the 
direction  of  Krishna.  And  Dhaumya  prepared  a high  placo  High  place  pre- 

J . 1 1 ° 1 pared  for  sacn- 

on  which  to  offer  sacrifice,  and  he  kindled  the  fire  for  the  o<-e. 
offerings.  And  a tiger’s  skin  was  opened  out  before  the  Tl»dhishthira 
sacrificial  fire,  and  Yudhishthira  and  his  wife  Draupadi  took  t^sskin"  th° 
their  seats  thereon  ; and  Dhaumya  prepared  the  homa  for  offering  of  the 
the  propitiation  of  the  gods,  and  poured  it  upon  the  sacred 
fire.  After  this  the  five  purifying  articles  which  are  pro-  Thc  five  purify- 
duced  from  the  sacred  cow,  namely,  the  milk,  the  curds,  the  5°“£;<yudhjsh. 
ghee,  the  urine,  and  the  ordure,  were  brought  up  by  mid  Uruu* 
Krishna,  and  the  Maharaja,  and  by  the  four  brethren  of 
Yudhishthira,  and  poured  by  them  over  the  heads  of 
Yudhishthira  and  Draupadi : and  then,  in  like  manner,  they  Potsof  snored 
all  brought  up  the  pots  of  sacred  waters,  and  poured  the  over  vud^Tsh- 

, , -f  „ A j thira  and  Drau- 

waters  over  the  heads  ot  the  new  Raja  and  his  wire.  And  padi. 
when  this  was  done  the  music  began  to  sound,  and  fill  the  Music  sounded, 
air  with  harmonious  strains,  and  the  bards  and  eulogists  Bards  and 

eulogists  chaunfc 

raised  their  voices  and  chaunted  aloud  the  praises  of  Raja  yudhuiahira. 
Yudhishthira  and  the  glory  of  his  mighty  forefathers. 

Now  all  this  while  Raja  Yudhishthira  was  in  no  way  Perfect  enuani- 
moved  by  all  the  honours  thus  bestowed  upon  him.  Neither  hishthira. 
did  he  exult  in  his  inauguration,  nor  was  he  elevated  by  the 
praises  of  the  bards  and  eulogists.  He  underwent  all  the  His  patience 

. during  the  cere- 

ceremonies  with  calmness  and  patience,  and  manifested  monies, 
neither  signs  of  sorrow  nor  signs  of  ioy.  And  when  the  Distributes 

° o j j _ large  gifts  to  the 

rites  had  all  been  performed,  he  rose  up  and  distributed  Brahmans, 
•without  stint,  and  in  the  greatest  profusion,  the  richest  and 
most  valuable  presents  to  all  the  Brahmans  who  had  as- 
sembled at  his  inauguration. 

In  this  manner  Yudhishthira  was  installed  Rai'a  in  his  Vudhishthira’s 

J address  to  the 

ancestral  Raj  of  Bharata ; and  when  the  installation  was  Brahmans, 
over,  and  the  gifts  had  been  distributed,  he  addressed  the 
Brahmans  in  the  following  language: — “ The  sons  of  Entreats  the 

, . Brahmans  to 

Hindu,  whether  they  possess  any  good  qualities  or  not,  must  accept  the  rule 

of  Maharaja 

still  consider  themselves  very  fortunate,  0 Brahmans,  at  Dhritar&shtra. 
being  so  much  praised  by  you ; and  it  is  proper  that  you 
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should  grant  to  myself  and  my  brethren  any  favour  which 
we  may  ask  of  you : Maharaja  Dkritarashtra  is  our  father, 
and  we  adore  him  as  we  do  our  most  superior  gods : If, 
therefore,  you  wish  to  serve  me  or  my  brethren,  you  cannot 
do  that  better  than  by  placing  yourselves  under  the  rule  of 
the  Maharaja,  and  endeavouring  to  promote  his  welfare  : I 
myself  live  only  for  that  purpose,  now  that  I have  slain  all  my 
kinsmen  ; and  if  you  have  any  regard  for  me  or  my  party, 
you  will  show  the  same  respect  to  the  Maharaja  as  you  did 
whilst  the  Kauravas  were  alive : He  is  our  superior  lord, 
and  the  ruler  of  the  Pandavas  and  their  Raj  : Forget  not 
my  special  request  that  you  should  serve  him.”  So  saying 
Yudhishthira  dismissed  the  Brahmans. 

The  foregoing  narrative  refers  to  two  distinct 
descriptions,  which  may  perhaps  be  best  considered 
separately ; namely,  first  the  procession  from  the 
field  of  battle  to  the  royal  palace  at  Ilastimipur ; 
and,  secondly,  the  inauguration  of  Yudhishthira  as 
Yuvaraja,  or  as  a Raja  ruling  the  people  in  the  name 
of  the  MaMraja. 

The  description  of  the  return  of  Yudhishthira  to 
the  palace  will  be  readily  realized  by  all  who  are 
familiar  with  the  Courts  of  Hindu  Rajas.  The 
especial  emblems  of  Hindu  sovereignty  are  the 
umbrella  and  the  cluimara.  The  umbrella  may  be 
called  a canopy;  but  it  in  no  way  resembles  the 
canopy  which  is  raised  over  the  throne  in  European 
Courts ; but  may  be  described  as  a large  umbrella, 
richly  decorated  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  often  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  in  design  and  workmanship. 
The  cluimara  is  the  tail  of  a Thibet  ox,  which  is 
fixed  into  a handle,  and  employed  to  drive  away 
flies.  The  picture  is  now  complete.  The  Raja  sitting 
in  state  in  a chariot  or  car  drawn  by  sixteen  white 
horses.  The  royal  umbrella  held  over  his  head, 
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glittering  and  sparkling  in  the  bright  light  of  an  history  of 
Indian  sun.  A chdmara  of  white  hairs  waving  on  part  ii. 
either  side  to  keep  off  the  flies,  and  at  the  same  time 
adding  pomp  and  significance  to  the  scene.  The 
bards  and  eulogists  accompanying  the  chariot, 
chaunting  in  barbarous  strains  the  praises  of  the 
new  Sovereign,  as  the  Raja  of  Rajas,  the  descendant 
of  the  gods,  the  wise,  the  mighty,  and  the  victorious. 

Other  Chieftains  follow  in  chariots,  or  in  nondescript 
seats  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  men.  Glittering 
flags  of  every  variety  are  adding  to  the  gaiety  of 
the  scene ; and  garlands  of  flowers  are  hanging 
from  every  house  and  tree,  as  special  signs  of 
popular  rejoicing.1 

The  protest  of  Chdrvdka  after  Yudhishthira’s  v!k^afiateMn- 
arrival  at  the  palace  is  somewhat  curious.  He  is  tSIStedw a 'side 
said  to  have  been  a Rakshasa  in  disguise,  and  a thesectof‘ch&r- 
warm  friend  of  Duryodhana,  but  he  also  stands  as 
the  representative  of  a later  heterodox  sect,  known 
as  the  Charvakas.  It  seems,  therefore,  not  impro- 
bable that  the  reference  to  Chdrvdka  is  an  interpola- 
tion of  the  Brahmanical  compilers,  introduced  for 
the  controversial  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  heretic 
as  the  ally  of  Duryodhana  and  enemy  of  Yudhish- 
thira,  who  was  justly  destroyed  by  the  angry  glance 
of  the  Brdhmans. 


1 Such  scenes  as  those  described  above  are  frequent  at  Hindu  Courts,  or  at 
audiences  granted  to  Rajas  by  the  Viceroy  of  India.  The  Raja  and  his  attendant 
Chieftains  are  arrayed  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  radiant  with  jewels.  The  old  Hindu 
car,  or  rath,  may  be  replaced  by  an  elephant  or  a European  barouche  ; but  the 
chamaras,  the  eulogists,  and  the  banners  are  all  there.  Other  insignia  seem  to 
have  been  added  in  modern  times,  such  as  Chobdars  or  silver  sticks,  and  above  all 
a large  hookah.  The  hookah  indeed  is  regarded  as  a special  emblem  of  dignity, 
and  is  kept  alight,  and  occasionally  smoked  during  the  progress ; the  hookah- 
bearer  carrying  the  bowl  on  the  seat  by  the  side  of  the  coachman,  whilst  the  Raja 
sits  in  the  carriage  and  smokes  through,  a long  and  richly  ornamented  tube. 
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past  ii.  thira  is  very  suggestive.  Most  of  the  ceremonies  are 
secondly, the  still  performed  at  the  installation  of  modern  Rajas; 
Yudhishuliraf  and  indeed  the  Mali 4 Bharata  is  generally  regarded  as 
?hTnbtirityaofthe  a11  authority  upon  the  subject.  It  is,  however,  diffi- 
detaiis.  cult  say  w}iether  the  ceremonies  were  actually  per- 
formed in  the  case  of  Yudhishthira,  or  whether  they 
are  not  to  be  treated  as  later  interpolations,  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  old  tradition 
into  conformity  with  modern  Brahmanical  rites. 
Apparent  origin  The  enthroning  of  Yudhishthira  with  his  face  to- 
ceremonies.  wards  the  east,  or  sunrise,  may  probably  be  a relic 
of  the  old  worship  of  the  Sun.  The  introduction  of 
Krishna  appears  mythical  for  reasons  already  stated. 
The  touching  of  rice,  flowers,  earth,  gold,  silver,  and 
jewels  seems  to  be  an  assertion  of  sovereignty.  The 
offering  of  milk,  honey,  and  ghee  is  Yedic.  The 
sacred  shell  is  an  emblem  of  the  god  Vishnu.  The 
leaves  and  twigs  of  trees,  and  the  pots  of  water  from 
sacred  rivers,  appear  to  belong  to  some  old  fetiselie 
rites  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  BrAhmans. 
The  tiger’s  skin  is  a reference  to  the  god  Siva,  who 
is  generally  represented  as  sitting  or  lying  upon  the 
skin  in  question.  The  offering  of  the  lioma,  and  the 
pouring  of  the  five  purifying  articles  produced  from 
the  cow  upon  the  heads  of  the  Raja  and  Rani,  are 
Brahmanical  rites,  but  of  very  ancient  origin,  being 
connected  with  the  primitive  worship  of  the  cow  as 
the  giver  of  milk,  butter,  and  curds.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  patience  of  Yudhishthira,  his  perfect  tran- 
quillity, and  his  profound  respect  for  the  Brahmans, 
may  perhaps  be  treated  as  interpolations  of  the 
Brahmanical  compilers.  The  significance,  however, 
of  these  several  rites  can  only  be  fully  explained  by 
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reference  to  the  different  religions,  and  will  accord- 
ingly be  discussed  hereafter.1 


1 The  following  description  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  performed  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Rajas  is  taken  from  the  Agni  Purina. 

“ A Raja  should  appoint  a family  priest  and  astrologer,  wise  counsellors,  and 
a Rani  possessed  of  due  accomplishments ; at  the  period  appointed  by  the  astrol- 
oger or  upon  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  he  should  make  preparations  for  his 
coronation.  The  person  to  be  crowned  should  be  bathed  with  Tila  (sesimum 
orientale)  and  white  mustard  (that  is,  with  water  in  which  these  have  been 
steeped),  and  the  astrologer  and  Purohita  should  proclaim  his  title  when  he  should 
be  seated  on  an  auspicious  throne  ; he  should  then  hold  out  hopes  of  prosperity  to 
his  subjects,  and  set  prisoners  at  liberty.  Previous  to  the  coronation  the  family 
priest  should  perform  the  Ain-drisanti,  a sacrifice  made  in  honour  of  Indra  to 
secure  prosperity.  The  Raja  should  fast  the  day  before  the  coronation,  and  on 
the  nest  offer  oblations  upon  the  fire' which  is  upon  the  altar,  attended  with  the 
recitation  of  mantras  sacred  to  Vishnu,  Indra,  Surya,  Viswadeva,  and  Chandra- 
This  ceremony  tends  to  prolong  the  life,  and  is  productive  of  religious  merit  and 
prosperity.  The  golden  water-pot  called  Aparagita,  or  tending  to  render  one  in- 
visible, which  is  placed  on  the  right  side  of  the  sacrificial  fire,  and  receives  the 
remains  of  the  oblations  of  ghee,  should  be  worshipped  with  flowers  and  sandal- 
paste.  Good  fortune  attends  the  Raja  if  the  flame  turn  round  to  the  right,  if  it 
appear  like  pure  gold  when  heated,  occasion  a sound  -like  that  of  a number  of 
cars,  or  of  the  clouds ; when  there  issues  no  smoke,  but  a fragrant  vapour,  and 
when  it  is  of  the  form  of  a swastika  (particular  kind  of  temple,  etc.) ; if  the  flame 
be  clear  and  raging,  without  emitting  any  sparks  ; and  if  no  cats,  deer,  or  birds, 
pass  between  the  fire  and  the  performer  of  the  ceremony. 

“ The  Raja  should  cleanse  his  head  with  earth  brought  from  mountain-tops ; 
his  two  ears  with  earth  from  the  tops  of  white  ant-hillocks,  and  his  face  with  that 
of  a Vishnu  Maridapa,  or  a house  in  which  that  deity  is  worshipped.  He  should 
cleanse  his  neck  with  earth  from  Indra’s  temple ; his  bosom  with  that  from  the 
court-yard  of  the  palace ; his  right  hand  with  that  raised  by  the  tusks  of  ele- 
phants ; his  left  hand  with  that  raised  by  the  horns  of  bulls  ; his  back  with  the 
earth  of  a tank ; his  belly  with  that  of  a place  where  two  rivers  meet ; his  two 
sides  with  that  of  the  two  opposite  sides  of  a river;  his  buttocks  with  that  of  the 
door  of  a brothel;  his  thighs  with  the  earth  of  the  spot  on  which  the  sacri- 
fice has  been  performed ; his  knees  with  that  of  a cow-house ; his  legs  with  that 
of  a stable ; and  his  feet  with  that  from  the  wheels  of  a car. 

“ The  Raja  being  then  seated  on  a splendid  throne,  his  head  should  be  washed 
with  Pancha  Gavya  (milk,  curds,  ghee,  and  the  urine  and  dung  of  a cow).  The 
four  ministers  of  the  Raja  belonging  to  the  four  classes  shall  afterwards  bathe  the 
Raja,  viz.  the  Brahman  with  ghee  filled  in  a golden  pot,  standing  on  the  east 
side ; the  Kshatriya  with  milk  filled  in  a silver  pot,  standing  on  the  south  side  ; 
the  Vaisya  with  curds  filled  in  a copper  pot,  standing  on  the  west  side ; and  the 
Sudra  with  water  filled  in  an  earthen  pot,  standing  on  the  north  side.  An  emi- 
nent Brahman  should  then  bathe  the  Raja  and  Rani  with  honey ; a Brahman, 
who  sings  the  Sama  Veda,  should  bathe  them  with  water  and  some  kusa  grass ; 
and  the  family  priest,  having  entrusted  the  preservation  of  the  sacrificial  fire  to  the 
care  of  a Sadasya  (a  bystander,  who  has  to  notice  and  correct  mistakes),  and  re- 
pairing to  the  golden  pot  in  which  the  remains  of  the  oblations  of  ghee  have  been 
received,  should  bathe  the  Raja,  repeating  the  incantations  which  secure  the  good 
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fortune  of  Rajas.  The  priest  should  then  return  to  the  altar,  and  a Brahman, 
who  sings  the  Yajur  Veda,  should  bathe  the  Raja  with  water  in  a golden  pot, 
having  a hundred  holes,  mixed  with  Survanshadi  and  Mahanshadi  (certain  classes 
of  drugs),  ghee,  sandal-paste,  flowers,  the  common  citron,  gems,  and  kusa  grass. 
The  water  is  to  be  purified  by  mixing  it  with  the  above  articles  one  by  one,  at- 
tended with  the  recitation  of  their  respective  mantras  from  the  Yajur  Veda.  A 
Brahman,  who  sings  the  Atharva  Veda,  should  afterwards  mark  the  head  and 
throat  of  the  Raja  with  the  yellow  pigment,  called  Gorachana. 

“ After  this  a great  number  of  Brahmans  having  assembled  together  should 
place  a pot  filled  with  Sarvanshadi  (a  class  of  drugs),  and  water  brought  from  all 
the  Tirtahs  (places  of  pilgrimage),  before  the  Raja,  whilst  he  shall  be  fanned  with 
the  tails  of  the  Bosgrunnies,  and  music  and  singing  be  carried  on.  The  Raja  shall 
behold  the  pot,  a looking-glass,  some  ghee,  and  some  other  fortunate  omens.  He 
should  then  worship  Vishnu,  Brahma,  Indra,  and  other  gods ; also  the  planets  and 
elephants.  The  Purohita  being  seated  on  a bed  covered  with  a tiger’s  hide,  the  Raja 
should  present  him  with  a dish  of  curds  and  honey,  and  have  his  turban  bound.  The 
turban  of  the  Raja,  seated  on  a bed  covered  with  the  hides  of  a bull,  cat,  elephant, 
lion,  and  tiger,  should  then  be  bound.  The  door-keeper  is  to  point  out  to  him  his 
ministers,  etc.  The  Raja  should  offer  cars,  goats,  sheep,  houses,  and  other  gifts 
to  his  Purohita  and  the  astrologer,  and  give  away  various  other  things  to  other 
Brahmans.  Having  gone  round  the  sacrificial  fire,  made  obeisance  to  his  spiritual 
tutor,  and  touched  the  back  of  a bull,  he  isj  to  present  bis  Guru  with  cows  and 
clothes.  Let  him  then  proceed  along  the  main  street  on  a horse  or  an  elephant, 
attended  by  his  forces,  and  having  circumambulated  the  city  re-enter  its  limits. 
He  is  to  entertain  all  the  persons  present,  and  then  dismiss  them.” — "Wilson’s 
MSS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

TIIE  HORSE  SACRIFICE  OF  RAJA  YUDHISHTHIRA. 

When  Yudhishthira  was  established  in  the  Raj  of  history  or 
Bhdrata,  he  attempted  the  celebration  of  a great  pabt  ii. 
sacrifice  known  as  the  Aswamedha,  or  sacrifice  of  a Performance  of 

. ....  an  Aswamedha 

horse.  I Ins  extraordinary  rite  bore  some  resem- 
blance  to  the  Rajasuya  sacrifice,  which  he  had  al- tllira- 
ready  performed  when  he  and  his  brethren  had 
cleared  the  jangle  of  Kh&ndava-prastha  and  founded 
the  Rai  of  Indra-prastha.  But  whilst  the  Aswamed-  The  Aswamedha 
ha  seems  to  have  been  an  assertion  of  sovereignty  R^aya. 
over  conquered  Rajas,  it  was  invested  with  an  im- 
portance and  significance  which  were  wanting  in  the 
Rajasuya.  Indeed  the  performance  of  an  Aswamed- 
ha was  a task  of  peculiar  difficulty,  whilst  it  was 
the  greatest  rite  that  a Raja  could  perform.  By  the 
Rajasuya  a Chieftain  seems  to  have  asserted  his 
sovereignty  over  a new  and  independent  Raj.  But 
by  the  Aswamedha  he  was  popularly  supposed  by 
an  ignorant  and  childlike  people  to  have  asserted  his 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  earth ; and  by  the  suc- 
cessful performance  of  a hundred  Aswamedhas,  it  was 
implicitly  believed  that  a mortal  Raja  would  over- 
throw the  celestial  Raj  of  Indra,  and  become  at  once 
the  ruler  of  the  universe  and  the  sovereign  of  the 
gods. 
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Idea  involved  in 
the  Aswamedha. 


Loosening  of  a 
horse,  and  wars 
against  the 
Rajas  whose 
territory  he 
might  enter. 


Failure  of  an 
Aswamedha  if 
the  horse  was 
not  recovered. 


Grand  sacrifice 
and  feast  at  the 
closo  of  a suc- 
cessful Aswa- 
medha. 


Renown  of 
every  Raja  who 
performed  an 
Aswamedha. 
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The  idea  involved  in  this  imposing  ceremonial 
was  at  once  primitive  and  warlike.  An  ambitions  Raja 
who  desired  to  establish  his  supremacy  over  friends 
and  enemies  without  the  formality  of  declaring  war, 
and  without  perhaps  the  danger  of  encountering  a 
formidable  confederacy,  would  perform  an  Aswamed- 
ha in  the  following  fashion.  He  would  procure  a 
horse  of  a particular  colour,  and  let  it  run  loose  in 
public  with  certain  ceremonies ; and  from  that  day, 
and  for  an  entire  year,  the  horse  would  be  permitted 
to  wander  into  whatever  territory  it  pleased,  followed 
by  the  Raja  and  his  whole  army.  The  wanderings 
of  the  horse  were  thus  left  entirely  to  chance,  whilst 
its  entrance  into  a foreign  Raj  was  virtually  a chal- 
lenge to  the  Raja  of  that  country ; for  every  Raja  was 
bound  either  to  carry  away  the  horse  and  offer  battle, 
or  else  to  tender  his  submission  by  restoring  the  horse 
and  joining  his  army  to  that  of  the  invaders.  More- 
over, if  the  Raja  who  attempted  the  Aswamedha  and 
followed  the  horse,  failed  in  any  one  case  to  secure  the 
restoration  of  the  animal  by  the  force  or  terror  of  his 
arms,  the  Aswamedha  was  brought  to  an  untimely 
close,  and  the  Raja  who  had  attempted  it  was  dis- 
graced in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects  and  neighbours. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  he  succeeded  in  reducing  to  sub- 
mission every  Raja  who  carried  away  the  horse,  and 
thus  at  the  end  of  the  year  brought  the  horse  tri- 
umphantly home  to  his  ’own  city,  the  animal  would 
be  sacrificed  to  the  gods  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
assembly  of  conquered  Rajas;  and  the  Aswamedha 
would  be  brought  to  a close  by  a grand  feast,  at  which 
the  roasted  flesh  of  the  horse  would  be  regarded  as 
the  imperial  dish.  Henceforth  the  performer  of  the 
Aswamedha  would  be  held  in  the  highest  honour. 
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The  fame  of  his  power  and  majesty  would  be  spread  history  op 
abroad  by  bards  and  eulogists  throughout  all  lands,  PiBT  fi. 
and  be  handed  down  in  song  and  ballad  to  all  future 
generations ; whilst  every  descendant  for  countless 
ages  would  preserve  the  memory  and  exult  in  the 
glory  of  his  mighty  ancestor. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  under  such  circum- Great  nttrac- 

*'  _ tions  of  the 

stances  the  performance  of  an  Aswamedha  would  be  Aswamedha. 
particularly  fascinating  to  a warlike  race  like  the 
ancient  Kshatriyas.  It  would  combine  all  the  ex- combination  of 

J # war  and  gam- 

citement  of  war  with  that  of  high  play.  If  the bli,,g- 
horse  entered  the  territory  of  too  powerful  a Raja, 
before  the  army  which  followed  had  been  reinforced 
by  the  retainers  of  weaker  Rajas  who  had  been  con- 
quered, the  Aswamedha  might  be  brought  to  a dis- 
astrous termination.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  horse 
confined  himself  to  the  territories  of  weaker  Rajas, 
or  deferred  entering  the  territory  of  a stronger  Raja 
until  his  followers  had  swelled  into  an  overwhelm- 
ing force,  the  Aswamedha  might  be  brought  to  a 
triumphant  conclusion.  Probably  in  times  still 
more  remote  the  loosening  of  the  horse  may  have 
been  a mere  festival  held  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
the  supremacy  between  the  military  settlers  in  a par- 
ticular neighbourhood,  and  lasting  perhaps  only  a 
few  days  or  a lunar  month,  instead  of  an  entire  year. 

But  whether  on  a large  or  a small  scale,  the  greatest  General  excite- 

• • ■ merit. 

interest  would  be  excited,  and  a general  agitation 
would  prevail.  Every  Chieftain  in  the  neighbour- 
hood would  speculate  as  to  whether  the  horse  would 
enter  his  Raj,  and  whether  in  such  a contingency  he 
should  hazard  a battle  or  tender  his  submission. 

Every  spot  where  the  horse  was  caught,  or  where  Memory  of  as- 
a battle  ensued,  would  be  eagerly  remembered  and  ^ved  m local 
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pointed  out  to  the  inquisitive  inquirer,  and  doubtless 
would  be  long  preserved  in  local  tradition. 

The  Aswamedha  thus  originally  combined  the 
idea  of  conquest  and  sovereignty  with  that  of  a na- 
tional banquet  at  which  the  roasted  horse  might 
have  been  regarded  as  a national  or  imperial  dish. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  the  sacrifice  was  undoubtedly 
invested  with  a religious  significance,  which  is  want- 
ing in  the  Rajasuya.  It  was  connected  with  the 
worship  of  the  Sun,  which,  like  the  worship  of  the 
serpent,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  all  religions.  The  idea  that  the  Sun  god 
was  carried  through  the  firmament,  from  his  rising 
to  his  setting,  in  a golden  chariot  drawn  by  fleet 
and  invisible  steeds,  was  a favourite  conception  of 
the  Greek  bards.  Again,  Herodotus  states  explicit- 
ly, that  the  Massagetse  of  High  Asia  sacrificed 
horses  to  the  Sun,  under  the  idea  that  the  swiftest 
of  animals  should  be  offered  to  the  swiftest  of 
deities.1  In  the  two  Aswamedha  hymns  in  the  Rig- 
Yeda,  the  horse  is  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  Sun, 
and  also  of  Agni,  or  the  deity  of  fire.2  At  a later, 
but  still  ancient  period,  the  Aswamedha  appears  to 


1 Herodotus,  Book  i.  c.  216. 

2 See  Rig-Veda,  Suktas  clxii.  and  clxiii.,  Wilson’s  translation,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
112—125.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  two  hymns  in  question  are  exceedingly 
obscure.  They  are  undoubtedly  ancient,  but  still  they  appear  to  have  been  com- 
posed in  an  age  of  mysticism,  long  after  the  primitive  age  of  horse  sacrifice,  and 
possibly  during  some  temporary  revival  of  the  ancient  rite.  They  are  replete 
with  mysticism,  and  are  wholly  wanting  in  that  exultation  in  victory,  and  joyous 
anticipation  of  a feast,  which  are  likely  to  have  found  expression  in  a more  primi- 
tive and  barbarous  period,  of  which  relics  are  to  be  found  in  the  legendary  narra- 
tive preserved  in  the  Maha  ISharata.  Indeed,  in  the  opening  verse  of  the  first  of 
the  Aswamedha  hymns,  the  worshipper  positively  deprecates  the  wrath  of  certain 
Vcdic  deities  for  thus  paying  reverence  to  the  horse: — “Let  neither  Mitra  nor 
Varuna,  Aryaman,  Ayu  (i.  c.  Vayu),  Indra,  ltibhukshin  (?  Frajfipati),  nor  the 
Maruts  censure  us,  when  wc  proclaim  in  the  sacrifice  the  virtues  of  the  swift  horso 
sprung  from  the  gods.” — Wilson's  translation. 
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have  fallen  into  disuse ; and  during  the  successive  nis™^  OF 
ages  of  Buddhism  and  Brahmanical  revival,  it  must 


Pabt  II. 


have  been  virtually  abolished  as  altogether  opposed 
to  the  enlightened  ideas  of  more  civilized  times. 

But  still  the  institution  lived  in  oral  tradition,  and 
was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  memories  and  minds  of 
the  Hindus,  that  it  even  yet  finds  expression  in  the 
Main!  Bluirata  and  Ramiiyana,  and  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  the  other  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus. 

An  interpretation,  however,  has  been  generally  Brahmaiuca^ 
placed  upon  the  ceremonial,  which  was  wholly  un-  °[the  ceremom- 
known  in  primitive  times,  and  which  will  form  the 
subject  of  future  discussion.  In  the  Maha  Bluirata 
the  Aswamedha  is  said  to  have  been  performed  as  an 
atonement  for  sin ; in  the  Rtimayana  it  is  said  to  W 
have  been  performed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
son  ; whilst  in  both  poems,  and  in  the  Purdnas 
generally,  the  sacrifice  is  said  to  have  been  frequent- 
ly effected  by  ancient  Brahman  sages  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  religious  merit,  and  for  the  attainment 
of  a supernatural  power  which  should  render  them 
superior  even  to  the  gods.3 

The  description  of  the  Aswamedha  of  Raja  Yud-  Brai.manicai  _ 
hishthira,  as  it  appears  in  the  Maha  Bharata,  con-  {;{£  Y'wamedha 
tains  distinct  references  to  the  old  primitive  custom  thira!dhlsh’ 
of  loosening  the  horse,  and  fighting  every  Raja  who 
opposed  its  progress,  which  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. At  the  same  time  it  is  loaded  with  Brah- 
manical details  and  mythical  references  which  are 
entirely  at  variance  with  this  original  idea.  These  objections 

J ° against  eliimn- 

ating  the  inter- 
polations. 

3 In  the  Yajur-Veda,  which  is  much  later  than  the  Rig- Veda,  the  sacrifice  was 
performed  without  any  slaughter,  the  animals  being  tied  to  the  posts  whilst  the 
invocations  were  being  chaunted,  and  then  let  loose  without  injury. — Colebrooke 
on  the  Vedas.  A legend  is  preserved  in  the  Maha  Bharata  of  a similar  bloodless 
Aswamedha  having  been  performed  by  the  sage  Vrihaspati. 
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history  of  interpolations  however  are  too  closely  interwoven 
paet  ii.  with  what  appears  to  be  the  original  and  authentic 
tradition,  to  be  altogether  eliminated ; and  more- 
over are  more  suggestive  and  amusing  than  the 
ordinary  run  of  Brahmanical  additions.  According- 
ly the  legend  will  be  exhibited  as  it  stands  in  the 
Mahd  Bharata,  although  in  a greatly  abridged  form  ; 
the*perfom-ta  the  whole  being  divided  into  three  distinct  narra- 
meCdhlanAswa'  tives,  corresponding  to  the  three  stages  in  the  per- 
formance of  an  Aswamedha,  viz. — 

1st,  The  capture  of  the  horse. 

2nd,  The  loosening  of  the  horse. 

3rd,  The  sacrifice  of  the  horse. 

The  narrative  of  the  capture,  or,  in  other  words, 
the’ capture' of of  the  stealing  of  the  horse,  may  now  be  related  as 

the  horse.  follows:— 


Melancholy  of  Now  after  Yudhishthira  had  been  established  in  the  Raj, 

he  again  began  to  grieve  very  bitterly  over  the  men  who  had 

been  slain  on  his  account  in  the  great  war ; and  the  Malid- 

Krishna  advises  raja  and  Krishna  tried  to  arouse  him  from  his  sorrow,  and 
him  to  perform  J 

sacrifices.  Krishna  counselled  him  to  perform  sacrifices,  and  to  enter- 
tain many  guests,  by  which  means  he  might  cast  aside  his 
Vy&sa  counsels  melancholy.  After  this  Krishna  returned  to  Dwdraka,  when 
for  the  atone-  the  sage  Vyasa  appeared  to  Yudhishthira,  and  advised  him 
to  perform  an  Aswamedha  as  an  atonement  for  all  his  sins  ; 
and  Vyasa  told  him  of  a place  where  ho  might  procuro 
abundant  treasure  for  the  ceremony ; for  that  in  former  times 


when  a Raja  of  Ayodliya  had  performed  the  same  sacrifice, 
he  had  given  so  much  treasure  to  tho  Brahmans  that  they 
could  not  carry  it  all  away,  and  accordingly  stored  a largo 
quantity  in  a certain  spot  in  the  side  of  the  Hiradlaya  moun  • 


Yudhishthirn’s  tain,  whero  it  still  remained.  But  Raja  Yudhishthira  refused 

objections  to  . _ 

taking  a tron-  o for  many  days  to  send  for  the  treasure,  because  it  belonged 

8Uro  belonging^  **  * 

to^the Brail-  to  the  Brahmans;  until  at  length  tho  sage  Vydsa  explained 
to  him  that  fire,  water,  earth,  and  riches  belonged  to  no  one, 


and  might  be  kept  by  any  ono  who  found  them.  So  after 
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much  discourso  Raja  Yudhishthira  determined  to  porform 
tho  Aswamedha  sacrifice,  and  to  send  for  the  treasure  of  tho 
Brahmans  which  had  been  stored  in  the  Himalaya  mountain. 

Now  it  was  tho  rule  at  Aswamedhas  that  tho  liorso  which 
was  to  bo  sacrificed  should  bo  of  a puro  white  colour  liko 
tho  moon,  with  a yellow  tail  and  a black  right  ear ; or  tho 
horse  might  be  all  of  a black  colour.  Tho  horse  wTas  to  bo 
let  loose  on  tho  fourteenth  day  after  the  entrance  of  the  sun 
into  Aries,  being  the  night  of  the  full  moon  in  the  month  of 
Choitro ; and  it  was  to  run  loose  for  a whole  year,  with  a 
gold  plato  on  its  forehead ; and  on  the  gold  plate  was  to  bo 
inscribed  the  name  of  tho  Raja  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  a 
proclamation  that  an  army  was  following  the  horse,  and  that 
all  who  stopped  the  horse,  or  wrlio  led  him  away,  would  bo 
compelled  to  accompany  the  army  until  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  then  would  be  called  upon  to  attend  the  Aswamedha 
sacrifice.  And  Vyasa,  the  sage,  also  told  Yudhishthira  that 
the  sacrifice  was  a very  difficult  one,  inasmuch  as  no  Raja 
could  perform  it  who  had  not  obtained  a perfect  control  over 
all  his  passions.  Moreover,  Vy&sa  commanded  tho  Raja 
that  he  must  not  sleep  a single  night  out  of  his  city  through- 
out the  entire  year ; and  that  he  must  always  sleep  on  the 
ground,  with  his  wife  by  his  side,  and  a naked  sword  be- 
tween them ; and  that  he  must  never  once  put  his  hand  upon 
her,  or  the  whole  merit  of  the  sacrifice  would  be  turned  to 
guilt.  Vyasa  also  informed  the  Raja  that  a horse  bearing 
all  the  requisite  marks  would  be  found  at  a very  distant  city 
named  Badravati. 

When  Vyasa  had  thus  spoken,  Bhima  offered  to  go  to 
the  city  of  Badravati  and  bring  away  the  horse  ; and  Yud- 
hishthira gave  him  permission,  but  wished  that  Krishna  had 
been  present  to  counsel  him  in  the  matter.  "Whilst  they 
were  speaking  together  word  was  brought  that  Krishna  was 
standing  at  the  gate  of  the  palace ; saying,  that  he  would 
not  enter  a house  at  the  request  of  a doorkeeper,  but  only 
at  the  invitation  of  the  owner.  So  Yudhishthira  and  his 
brethren  went  out  and  saluted  Krishna,  and  brought  him 
into  the  palace,  and  told  him  of  the  Aswamedha  sacrifice 
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that  they  were  about  to  perform.  Now  when  Krishna  heard 
that  Bhima  had  been  chosen  to  go  to  Badravati,  rather  than 
Arjuna,  he  was  somewhat  jealous,  for  Arjuna  was  his  friend 
and  near  kinsman.  And  Krishna  said  : — “ Why  send  Bhima 
to  bring  away  the  horse  ? Surely  such  a mission  is  too  great 
for  him : I am  aware  that  he  understands  everything  con- 
nected with  eating ; but  a man  can  have  but  a foolish  head 
who  is  always  thinking  of  his  stomach  : I know  also  that  he 
has  married  a woman  of  the  Asuras,  and  she  will  certainly 
deprive  him  of  any  sense  he  may  have  remaining  : Moreover, 
it  is  the  rule  that  if  a man  marries  a woman  of  inferior  rank, 
or  gives  himself  up  to  the  love  of  women,  or  lives  in  the 
house  of  his  father-in-law,  he  may  not  take  any  part  in  the 
performance  of  an  Aswamedha  : Arjuna,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  fitted  in  every  way  for  high  deeds/’  Bhima  replied : — 
“ You  say,  0 Krishna,  that  he  who  has  a large  stomach,  and 
is  ever  intent  upon  eating,  is  without  understanding;  but 
who  can  have  a wider  stomach  than  yours  in  which  the  whole 
creation  finds  a place  ? You  also  say  that  a great  eater  has 
no  brains ; who  eats  more  than  you,  who  devour  all  the 
rivers,  all  the  demons,  and  all  mankind  ? Then  you  object 
that  I have  the  daughter  of  an  Asura  living  in  my  house,  but 
you  have  married  the  daughter  of  Jambavat  who  is  a Bear ; 
and  is  the  daughter  of  a Bear  to  be  preferred  to  the  daughter 
of  an  Asura  ? As  to  my  giving  myself  up  to  the  love  of 
women,  is  it  not  known  unto  all  men  that  you  are  in  no  wise 
better  than  me  ? But  let  this  pass  : We  are  all  anxious  for 
your  aid  in  the  performance  of  this  Aswamedha;  and  all  my 
own  hopes  rest  upon  you  alone.” 

At  these  words  Krishna  was  mollified,  and  ho  gave  his 
consent  that  Bhima  should  go  to  Badravati.  And  Bhima 
set  out  with  two  other  warriors,  and  defeated  the  Raja  of 
Badravati  and  brought  away  the  horse.  And  the  Raja 
resolved  to  accompany  Bhima  to  Hastinapur,  and  attend  the 
Aswamedha  of  Yudliishthira,  and  to  carry  with  him  all  his 
family  and  treasures.  Now  this  Raja  had  a mother  who  was 
very  old,  and  she  was  called  his  great  mother,  because  she 
had  boon  his  father’s  head  wife ; and  he  was  very  anxious 
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to  take  her  with  him.  And  the  Raja  said  to  her,  that  as  sho  history  ok 
was  now  approaching  the  end  of  her  days,  it  would  be  most 
proper  for  her  to  proceed  to  the  river  Ganges  and  bathe  obgtinnte  re — 
there,  and  to  behold  the  many  holy  Rishis  and  devotees  orTlio* J 
who  had  taken  up  their  abode  there.  But  his  old  mother 
replied  : — “ What  is  this  Ganges  water  that  you  are  talking 
about  ? Havo  I not  a hundred  better  springs  here  ? I will 
never  quit  this  house ; for  if  I stir,  all  the  goods  and  chattels 
here  will  be  eaten  up  : My  maids  and  servants  will  be  every 
day  plundering  milk,  and  grain,  and  butter,  and  causing  me 
grievous  damage ; so  that  when  I return  I shall  find  half  my 
property  wasted  and  stolen.”  And  the  Raja’s  mother  was 
very  obstinate,  and  notwithstanding  all  that  could  be  said, 
nothing  would  persuade  her  to  leave  the  city  of  Badravati 
and  proceed  to  Hastinapur.  So  the  Minister  advised  the  old  lady  carried 
Raja  to  carry  her  by  force,  and  accordingly  a litter  was  pre-  a"ay  by  f°m’ 
pared,  and  the  old  Rani  was  placed  upon  it,  and  she  was 
carried  away,  crying  very  loudly,  along  with  the  whole  camp 
to  the  city  of  Hastinapur.  And  when  they  came  nigh  unto 
the  city,  Bhima  went  forward  to  inform  his  brother  Yudhish- 
thira,  who  thereupon  came  out  to  meet  the  Raja  of  Badra- 
vati, accompanied  by  Krishna  and  all  his  Chieftains ; and 
Yudhishthira  then  conducted  the  Raja  and  all  his  party  with 
great  ceremony  into  Hastinapur. 

Now  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Aswamedha  the  horse  Krishna  returns 
could  not  be  loosened  until  the  night  of  the  full  moon  in  the  unuiWtTieknight 
month  of  Choitro.4  And  Krishna  returned  to  his  own  city,  of  the  horse!11118 
and  dwelt  there ; for  there  remained  many  months  before 
the  horse  could  be  loosened  and  the  preliminary  rites  be 
commenced.  And  when  it  only  wanted  one  month  to  the  TrjCk  played  i>y 
ceremony.  Raja  Yudhishthira  sent  Bhima  to  Dwaraka  to  Bhlma!aupo11 
invite  Krishna  to  attend  the  sacrifice.  And  Bhima  set  off 
for  Dwaraka  with  all  speed,  and  after  some  days  he  reached 
the  city  in  the  evening,  and  proceeded  to  the  palace  of 


4 The  month  Choitro  generally  corresponds  to  the  latter  half  of  the  month  of 
March  and  the  first  half  of  the  month  of  April.  The  full  moon  in  the  month  of 
Choitro  would  thus  often  correspond  to  the  full  moon  at  Easter ; and  this  coin- 
cidence has  given  rise  to  wild  conjectures. 
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history  of  Krishna.  And  lie  was  exceedingly  hungry,  and  seeing  that 
there  was  no  doorkeeper  at  the  gate,  he  passed  on  until  he 

came  to  the  door  of  the  hall  where  Krishna  was  about  to  sit 

Now  Krishna  was  aware  that  Bhiina  had 


Feast  spread  out  down  to  dinner, 
for  Krishna’s  . 

arrived,  but  feigned  not  to  see  him ; and  he  sent  a maid  to 


meal. 


,/U  A 


/, 


H 
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fasten  the  door  of  the  hall,  and  feigned  not  to  see  Bliima, 
who  could  only  peep  in  and  see  and  smell  the  exquisite  feast 
that  was  laid  out  for  Krishna’s  dinner.  And  Bliima  was 
ravenous  from  his  long  journey,  and  he  beheld  the  table 
most  plentifully  served  with  sixty-four  choice  dishes  of 
meat,  and  an  immense  tray  of  rice,  together  with  various 
vegetables ; and  Krishna,  still  feigning  not  to  see  him, 
began  to  name  aloud  every  dish,  and  to  smack  his  lips  at  its 
savour,  until  Bhima  was  well  nigh  frantic  and  near  to  faint. 
And  when  this  jest  had  lasted  a long  time,  Krishna  admitted 
Bhima,  and  when  Bhima  had  eaten  and  drank  until  he  was 
Krishna  setsout  full,  he  told  his  errand  to  Krishna.  So  Krishna  immediately 
for  Hastm&pur.  orqcreq  aq  sons  to  make  ready  for  their  departure  to 

Hastinapur,  and  prepared  to  set  out  with  Rukmini  and 
Satyabhama  and  his  other  favourite  wives,  and  all  his 
family ; leaving  his  father  Yasudeva  and  his  brother  Bala- 
rama  in  charge  of  Dwaraka. 

Now  when  Krishna  set  out  from  Dwaraka,  his  camp  was 
composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  tradespeople  and  artisans 
of  all  descriptions,  and  women  of  the  lowest  character. 
There  wore  gay  women,  flower-women,  oil-women,  and 
milk-women ; also  jugglers,  serpent-charmers,  monkey 
leaders,  and  all  kinds  of  pedlars  and  showmen.  There 
were  also  some  Chieftains  of  high  rank,  for  Yasudeva  and 
Balarama  accompanied  Krishna  during  the  first  threo 
stages.  And  as  they  marched  along  there  was  very  much 
laughter  and  merriment  amongst  the  crowd,  especially  on 
Declaration  of  a account  of  the  women.  And  a certain  woman  of  infamous 
th'ItWb™beiioid-  character  was  travelling  on  a bullock,  and  she  was  over- 
sms were  for-  turned  by  a camel ; and  the  people  laughed  when  they  saw 
the  woman  falling  upon  the  ground,  for  her  character  was 
known  to  all.  But  the  woman  arose  and  said  : — “ There  is 
no  occasion  for  laughing,  for  every  day  I behold  the  divine 
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Krishna,  and  therefore  all  my  sins  aro  forgiven  mo.”  And 
Krishna  heard  her  words,  but  he  only  smiled.  After  this  a 
flower-girl  came  up  to  Krishna,  and  said  : — “ I liavo  these 
flowers  for  sale,  and  it  is  already  mid-day  ; I pray  you  there- 
fore to  order  tho  camp  to  be  pitched,  that  I may  bo  able  to 
sell  my  flowers  before  they  are  all  withered  and  spoiled.” 
Krishna  replied : — “ I will  give  orders  that  you  bo  paid  for 
evory  flower  you  have ; ” and  the  flower-girl  heard  his 
words  and  rejoiced  exceedingly.  Then  another  woman  who 
sold  milk  came  to  Krishna,  and  said : — “ All  my  milk  is 
being  spoilt  by  the  journey,  and  tho  people  here  take  no 
heed  of  tho  poor  and  needy.” 

When  Bhhna,  who  had  been  listening  to  these  com- 
plaints, heard  the  grumbling  of  the  milk-woman,  he  could 
coutain  himself  no  longer ; and  he  said  to  Krishna  : — " All 
the  gay  women  and  flowei’-girls,  and  milk-women  in  the 
camp  come  to  you  as  if  there  were  nobody  else  to  take  care 
of  them,  as  there  surely  ought  to  be.”  Krishna  replied  : — 
'‘Your  pity  for  these  poor  women  is  so  praiseworthy  that  I 
herewith  constitute  you  their  Superintendent-General.” 
Bhhna  said  : — " I have  in  my  house  the  daughter  of  an 
Asura  as  my  wife,  and  should  she  see  me  in  the  company  of 
these  women,  she  would  be  very  jealous,  and  would  devour 
them  up.  I pray  you,  therefore,  to  appoint  some  Superin- 
tendent who  has  a great  number  of  women  in  his  family. 
But  Krishna,  who  had  many  thousands  of  wives,  excused 
himself,  saying : — “ I have  Jambavati  in  my  family,  who 
is  the  daughter  of  a Bear,  and  should  she  see  such  a number 
of  handsome  baggages  about  me,  she  would  kill  them  all  in 
like  manner  : But  you  Pandavas  are  five  brothers  with  only 
one  wife  among  you,  and  when  she  is  with  one  of  your 
brothers,  these  women  will  keep  you  from  solitude.”  And 
all  the  people  laughed  at  the  words  of  Krishna.  And  Krish- 
na sent  the  women  to  Bhima  accordingly,  and  they  all  sat 
round  Bhhna  and  began  to  jest  and  laugh.  And  Bhima  said 
to  them  : — “ Why  do  you  come  here  to  die ; no  one  but 
Krishna  can  bear  the  trouble  of  so  many  women  : All  of  you 
know  that  I have  a wife  who  is  the  daughter  of  an  Asura ; 
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and  site  is  very  jealous,  and  sliould  site  ever  see  you  in  my 
company  site  will  devour  you  all  up.”  At  these  words  of 
Bihuia  the  women  returned  and  informed  Krishna,  who 
laughed  at  their  fears  and  then  dismissed  them. 

Now  after  three  stages  Vasudeva  and  Balarama,  the 
father  and  brother  of  Krishna,  returned  to  Dwaraka  accom- 
panied by  all  the  multitude ; and  Krishna,  and  his  wives  and 
children,  proceeded  with  Bhima  towards  the  city  of  Hastina- 
pur.  On  their  way  Krishna  and  his  party  approached  the 
city  of  Mathura ; and  when  the  people  of  Mathura  heard  that 
Krishna  was  coming,  they  went  out  to  meet  him  with  pre- 
sents of  curds,  milk,  and  flowers.  And  one  who  remembered 
him  when  he  was  a boy  tending  his  cattle  at  Vrindavana, 
asked  him  where  he  had  obtained  such  vast  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence ; and  another  answered  him,  saying  : — “ Krishna 
was  once  a keeper  of  cattle,  and  knew  nothing  of  wealth  be- 
yond milk  and  butter ; but  now  he  is  the  mighty  ltaja  of 
Dwaraka,  and  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth  bow  down  before 
him.”  And  some  of  the  women  also,  who  had  known  him 
in  his  childhood,  asked  him  if  he  could  remember  the  time 
when  he  had  stolen  their  butter,  and  had  been  tied  up  for  it 
by  his  mother  Yasoda.  But  Krishna  only  laughed  at  theso 
questions,  and  gave  the  women  presents  of  fine  cloths,  and 
jewels,  and  money ; so  that  they  all  went  away  in  great  joy. 

After  this  Krishna  ordered  the  tents  to  be  pitched  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  Jumna;  and  he  sent  for  his  sons  and 
bade  them  to  be  mindful  of  their  behaviour  at  the  sacrifice, 
which  was  about  to  be  celebrated ; and  he  desired  his  wives 
to  be  sure  to  pay  proper  respect  to  Kunti  and  Draupadi ; 
and  he  specially  commanded  his  eldest  son  Pradyumua  to 
conduct  himself  with  all  humility  at  the  ceremony,  and  to 
keep  himself  free  from  all  high  thoughts  and  pride,  and  to 
tell  his  mother,  Rukmini,  to  wait  with  a great  number  of 
slave  women  upon  Draupadi  during  the  sacrifice.  Krishna 
then  went  forward  to  the  city  of  Hastindpur,  leaving  his 
camp  to  bo  brought  up  by  Bhima.  And  as  he  journeyed,  a 
Brahman  said  to  the  people  : — “ Ye  think  much  of  the  merit 
of  the  sacrifice  that  is  about  to  be  performed  ; but  the  real 
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merit  is  to  be  derived  from  beholding  Krishna.”  And  hist  ory  of 

when  he  came  nigh  to  the  city,  multitudes  of  Bnihmans, 

with  clasped  hands,  besought  him  to  forgive  their  sins ; but 

he  said : — “ If  your  hearts  be  true  and  single  before  God^  beseech /Krishna 

there  is  hope  of  forgiveness  from  him.”  So  he  went  on  to  sins. 

the  city  while  the  women  collected  on  the  tops  of  the  houses  Krishna’s  reply. 

to  behold  him.  As  he  advanced  further,  a eulogist  said  to  Krishna  praised 

. ...  a by  a eulogist. 

him  : — “ What  auspicious  day  is  this  iu  which  men  behold 
your  face  to  the  cleansing  of  all  their  sins  : ” And  the 
eulogist  also  said  to  those  around  : — “ This  is  Krishna,  who 
has  assumed  so  many  transformations  to  visit  the  world.” 

And  Krishna  took  a necklace  of  pearls  and  jewels  from  off 

his  own  neck  and  gave  it  to  the  eulogist.  After  this  BrAhmans  pray 

Krishna  was  met  by  a large  number  of  Brdhmans,  who 

prayed  to  him ; and  then  by  a company  of  dancing  girls,  Dancing  girls 

who  sang  and  played  before  him.  And  Krishna  stopped  for  Krishna. 

a time  to  look  at  the  dancing  girls.  And  one  of  the  girls 

said  to  those  around  : — “ My  heart  is  so  intent  with  viewing  pious  speeches 

Krishna,  that  I lose  my  recollection  ; and  I fear  that  I shall  performances  of 

spoil  my  dance,  and  that  Krishna  will  think  meanly  of  me.” 

She  then  turned  to  Krishna,  and  said: — “You  have  one 
chakra  which  you  whirl  where  you  list,  but  I have  four 
chakras  which  I can  whirl.”  So  saying  she  took  one  on 
each  hand,  and  one  on  each  foot,  and  whirled  all  four  about 
to  the  admiration  of  Krishna  and  of  all  who  beheld  her. 

She  then  said  : — “ You  play  with  the  world  as  with  a ball ; 
and  I can  play  with  seven  balls.”  So  she  took  and  tossed 
seven  balls  into  the  air/and  caught  each  one  in  turn.  And  Krishna  praises 

^ . the  dancing 

Krishna  bestowed  great  praises  upon  the  girl,  and  told  her  girl, 
to  come  to  his  quarters,  and  he  would  give  her  Whatever  she 
asked  of  him. 

After  this  Krishna  approached  the  city,  and  was  met  by  Krishna  enters 
Arjuna  and  all  his  kinsmen,  and  lastly  at  some  distance  by  tm\pur.°  ^ 
Baja  Yudhishthira,  and  all  the  great  men  of  Hastinapur,  and 
they  conducted  him  to  the  house  which  had  been  prepared 
for  him.  And  Krishna  paid  a visit  to  Maharaja  Dhritar-  visits  the 

1 ° MaMraja  and 

ashtra  and  the  Ban!  Gandarl,  and  the  Rani  Kunti,  and  they 
received  him  with  every  honour.  And  Arjuna  was  despatch- 
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ed  with  many  of  the  ladies  of  the  Pandavas  to  meet  the 
ladies  of  Krishna’s  camp ; and  when  all  the  ladies  had  nearly 
reached  the  city,  Yudhishthira  and  Krishna  went  out  also  to 
meet  them  ; and  in  this  manner  the  ladies  of  Krishna  were 
conducted  into  the  city  and  introduced  to  Kunti,  Gandhari, 
and  Draupadi.  And  Satyabliama  said  to  Draupadi : — “ We, 
who  are  so  many  thousands  in  number,  have  all  but  one  and 
the  same  husband  in  Krishna,  and  we  are  all  happy  with 
him ; how  comes  it  then  that  you  have  five  husbands,  and 
are  not  ashamed  before  men  ? ” Draupadi  answered  : — “ You 


Draupadi’s 
acknowledg- 
ment of  the 
miraculous  in- 
terference of 
Krishna  in  the 
gambling 
pavilion. 


are  every  one  jealous  of  each  other,  and  are  always  talking 
of  your  suspicions  one  of  another : But  I never  speak  one 
word  which  all  my  five  husbands  may  not  hear  alike,  or 
which  would  give  to  either  the  smallest  offence  : And  as  to 
what  you  ask  of  my  having  no  shame  before  men,  I had 
great  shame  when  Duhsasana  insulted  me  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  Kauravas ; but  Krishna  miraculously  protected  me 
by  his  divine  power ; and  as  fast  as  Duhsasana  stripped  mo 
of  one  of  my  cloths,  Krishna  supplied  another  in  its 
room.”  n((  Mi / ' Jt--*  /a- 


Review  of  the  The  foregoing  narrative  of  the  capture  of  the 

foregoing  narra-  o o _ _ 1 _ ... 

tureoftho  cai,‘  horse  contains  only  a single  relic  of  the  original 
tradition ; namely,  the  incident  that  the  horse  in- 
tended for  the  Aswamedha  was  literally  stolen  by 

Mythical  char-  Bhfma.  Every  other  detail  appears  to  be  mythical ; 

acterofthe  " . 1 L . . 

details.  or,  ju  other  words,  is  a modern  interpolation  en- 
forcing the  observances  of  the  Br&hmans,  or  the 

Later Brkh-  worship  of  Krishna.  The  conquest  of  the  Rajas 

manical  idea  of  , . . . . . . , c , , 

conquest  of  has  been  spiritualized  into  a conquest  ot  the  pas- 

tlie  passions,  1 *■ 

s!n!aiT^qfuisi-  sions ; and  the  conjugal  rights  of  the  younger  Pdn- 

merit.1  rcllslous  davas  arc  apparently  set  aside,  in  order  that  Yud- 
hishthira may  sleep  every  night  for  an  entire  year 
by  the  side  of  his  wife  with  a naked  sword  between 
them.  Moreover,  the  main  idea  of  the  Aswamed- 
ha, that  it  was  undertaken  to  settle  questions  of 
supremacy,  has  been  virtually  set  aside  in  favour 
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of  the  later  Brahmanical  notion  that  it  was  a sacri-  history  of 
fiee  for  the  atonement  of  sin  and  the  acquisition  of  idUT  ii. 
religious  merit.  Again,  the  disqualifications  men-  Low  marriage, 

. ~ . n . etc.,  a disqualifi- 

tioned  by  Krishna,  as  unfitting  a man  to  assist  at  an  cation foran 

J 1 ° _ Aswamedha. 

Aswamedha ; namely,  marriage  with  an  Asura  wife, 
or  with  a wife  of  lower  rank  than  himself,  or  resid- 
ing in  the  house  of  a father-in-law  ; — are  all  breaches 
of  Brahmanical  law,  which  could  scarcely  have  had 
any  connection  with  the  ancient  celebration  of  an 
Aswamedha.  Lastly,  a palpable  fable  has  been  intro-  Fabieofthe 
duced  of  a treasure  hidden  in  the  Himalayas,  which 
Yudhishthira  declined  to  accept  because  it  had  be- 
longed to  the  Brahmans ; all  of  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a later  interpolation,  intended  to  indicate 
by  a negative  process  the  respect  to  be  paid  by 
Hindu  Rajas  to  the  Brahmanical  hierarchy. 

Besides,  however,  these  purely  Brahmanical  de- Large  interpnia- 
tails,  it  will  have  been  seen  that  the  narrative  of  the  t0  K™hna- 
capture  of  the  horse  is  largely  interpolated  with  in- 
cidents referring  to  Krishna,  which  are  very  curious 
and  suggestive,  and  serve  to  illustrate  that  epicurean 
phase  in  the  religion  of  the  Hindus  which  wall  be  dis- 
cussed hereafter.  Krishna  appears  not  only  as  a lover  contradictory 

1 x J features  m the 

of  women,  but  as  prone  to  mirth  and  jesting;  and  krishnaL  a 
no  doubt  these  were  the  characteristics  of  the  mortal  and  as  an  incar- 
hero.  But  in  elevating  Krishna  to  the  Godhead,  premebemg8 
and  representing  him  as  the  incarnation  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  it  seems  to  have  been  deemed  neces- 
sary to  invest  him  with  divine  attributes,  such  as 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  even  to  identify  him 
with  the  universe  in  accordance  with  a pantheistic 
idea  that  the  universe  existed  in  him.  The  attempt  Absurd  attempts 
to  harmonize  these  two  opposite  conceptions  of  conditions?8146 
Krishna  as  a man  and  Krishna  as  a god,  has  re- 
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suited  in  a strange  medley  of  absurdities  ; and  these 
are  especially  manifest  in  the  scenes  between  Krish- 
na and  Bhima.  Krishna  reproaches  Bhima  for  his 
large  stomach,  his  Asura  wife,  and  his  love  of 
women.  Bhima  retorts  by  an  extravagant  allusion 
to  Krishna  as  the  Supreme  Being  in  whom  the 
whole  creation  exists,  not  as  an  idea  in  the  divine 
intellect,  but  in  his  stomach  as  an  actual  and  ma- 
terial fact.5  Bhima  also  refers  to  the  traditionary 
history  of  Krishna,  in  which  it  is  recorded  that  the 
hero  married  the  daughter  of  a Bear,  and  indulged 
in  a multiplicity  of  amours.  The  scene  in  the 
dining  hall,  in  which  Krishna  is  descanting  upon 
the  excellence  of  the  dishes  whilst  Bln'ma  is  kept 
outside  frantic  with  hunger,  is  still  more  whimsical, 
and  precisely  in  accordance  with  Hindu  tastes.  It 
is  utterly  devoid  of  religious  meaning,  but  yet  it  is 
a part  of  the  conception  of  Krishna : and  pious 
worshippers  will  laugh  all  the  more  because  the  jest 
was  perpetrated  by  Krishna,  just  as  courtiers  will 
laugh  at  the  sorriest  jest  uttered  by  their  sovereign. 
But  the  scenes  in  Krishna’s  motley  camp  exhibit  in- 
congruities which  would  surpass  the  mysteries  of 
the  middle  ages,  or  the  practices  at  the  Dionysian 
festivals.  A courtesan  excites  merriment  by  falling 

5 It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a more  curious  illustration  of  the  wide  difference 
between  the  idealism  of  the  learned  class  of  Hindus  and  the  intense  realism  which 
is  alone  apprehended  by  the  masses,  than  is  here  involved  in  the  remark  of  Bhima 
as  regards  the  universe.  Many  Pundits  are  perfectly  capable  of  conceiving  the 
creation  as  existing  as  a Divine  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator ; and  do  indeed 
teach  that  all  external  nature,  and  the  exploits  of  Krishna  himself  as  a human 
being,  arc  all  Maya,  or  a delusion  of  the  intellect.  But  the  masses  arc  totally 
incapable  of  apprehending  such  metaphysical  conceptions.  To  them  the  moun- 
tains, rivers,  and  seas  are  absolute  material  facts,  and  nothing  short  of  represent- 
ing the  universe  as  so  much  matter  existing  in  the  stomach  of  Krishna  as  the 
Creator  of  the  universe,  will  render  the  cosmogony  intelligible  to  the  popular 
mind.  As  to  Krishna’s  human  character,  that  is  to  be  dismissed  as  something 
incomprehensible,  which  the  learned  only  can  understand. 
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from  her  camel,  and  then  proves  her  religious  faith  by  ju^ory  or 
declaring  that  her  sins  are  forgiven  her  because  she  pABt  ii. 
has  beheld  Krishna.6  The  benevolence  of  the  deity 
is  shown  by  his  dubious  liberality  to  a flower-girl  ; 
whilst  his  humanity  is  displayed  in  a still  more 
dubious  exchange  of  jests  with  Bhfma  respecting 
the  jealousy  of  their  wives  at  the  presence  of  the 
courtesans.  The  bantering  remarks  of  the  men  and  Bantering  of  the 
women  of  Mathura,  and  those  of  the  Brahmans  and  Ma' 
dancing  girls  who  welcomed  the  approach  of  Krish- 
na to  Hastin&pur,  are  all  of  the  same  grotesque  cha- 
racter ; and  instead  of  elevating  a man  into  a deity, 
only  tend  to  degrade  the  deity  into  a very  ordinary 
mortal. 

There  is  one  other  incident  in  the  narrative  of  Natural  inci- 

....  . dent  of  the  old 

the  capture  ot  the  horse  winch  is  very  curious ; ^,Jg^,°^Juscd 
namely,  the  story  of  the  old  mother  of  the  Raja  of  to0ltethe<in°«Io 
Badravati,  who  refused  to  leave  her  milk'  and  butter  aansts‘ 
to  the  mercy  of  the  servants,  or  to  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  Ganges  water  ; and  who  accordingly  by 
the  advice  of  the  Minister  was  carried  away  by 
force.  The  language  of  the  old  lady  is  startling 
from  its  truthfulness  to  human  nature.  She  is  a 
perfect  type  of  a large  class.  The  power  of  the 
Ganges  water  to  wash  away  her  sins  was  a new- 
fangled doctrine  which  she  utterly  refused  to  be- 
lieve. The  springs  in  her  own  neighbourhood  she 
declared  were  quite  as  good  as  the  Ganges ; in  the 
same  spirit  that  Naaman  the  Syrian  declared  that 
the  rivers  of  Damascus  were  better  than  all  the 

6 This  observation  of  the  courtesan  is  a striking  instance  of  that  doctrine  of 
the  power  of  faith  in  Rama  and  Krishna  as  incarnations  of  deity,  which  is  insisted 
upon  by  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu ; as  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  power  of 
good  works,  such  as  austerities  and  sacrifices,  which  is  insisted  upon  by  the  wor- 
shippers of  Siva. 
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pabt  ii.  more  for  her  household  goods  than  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  her  sins ; like  Martha,  she  was  cumbered 
with  too  much  serving. 
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The  narrative  of  the  second  event  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Aswamedha,  namely,  the  loosening  of 
the  horse,  is  quite  as  barren  of  real  incidents  as  the 
narrative  of  the  capture.  The  horse  was  loosened, 
and  it  was  followed  by  Arjuna  accompanied  by  a 
body  of  retainers ; but  there  the  authentic  tradition 
ends.  The  real  adventures  of  the  horse  during  the 
subsequent  wanderings,  were  probably  restricted  to 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Hastimipur ; but 
in  the  Mahd  Bh&rata  the  travels  of  the  horse  are  ex- 
tended not  only  to  the  most  remote  quarters  of  India, 
but  beyond  the  Bengal  frontier  to  the  city  of  Mun- 
nipore,  and  beyond  the  Himalaya  mountains  as  far 
as  the  northern  ocean.  The  whole  of  these  ad- 
ventures may  be  treated  as  palpable  fictions  of  a 
comparatively  recent  origin  ; but  still  they  are  well 
worthy  of  preservation,  as  they  furnish  striking 
illustrations  of  the  current  ideas  which  prevail 
amongst  a people  who  are  ignorant,  credulous,  and 
superstitious,  but  who  are  by  no  means  wanting  in 
the  imaginative  faculty. 

The  so-called  adventures  of  the  horse  arc  twelve 
in  number,  but  literally  they  are  twelve  legends,  or 
series  of  legends,  connected  with  the  countries  into 
which  the  horse  is  said  to  have  wandered.  The 
identification  of  the  countries  in  question  is  in  many 
cases  impossible,  and  if  possible  would  be  of  little 
value,  as  will  be  clearly  indicated  hereafter.  The 
heads  of  these  twelve  legends  arc  as  follows : — 
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1st,  The  Prince  with  a thousand  wives,  whose  history  op 
sister  was  married  to  Agni,  the  god  of  lire.  part  ii. 

2nd,  The  disobedient  wife  who  was  transformed 
by  her  husband  into  a rock  on  account  of  her  contu- 
macy. 

3rd,  The  Prince  who  was  thrown  by  his  father 
into  a cauldron  of  hot  oil,  but  preserved  by  prayer. 

4th,  The  transformation  of  the  horse  into  a mare 
and  a lion. 

5th,  Adventures  of  Arjuna  in  a country  of 
Amazons. 

6th,  Adventures  in  a country  where  men,  women, 
and  animals  grew  upon  trees ; where  the  people  had 
blanket  cars ; and  where  human  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered. 

7th,  Arjuna  slain  and  beheaded  by  his  own  son 
in  the  city  of  Munnipore,  but  restored  to  life  by  the 
application  of  a jewel  brought  from  the  city  of  ser- 
pents in  the  under  world. 

8th,  The  Raja  who  offered  to  cut  himself  in  half 
in  order  to  deliver  the  son  of  a Brahman  who  had 
been  seized  by  a lion. 

9th,  The  fortunate  life  of  Raja  Chandraliasna. 

10th,  The  Rishi  who  had  dwelt  for  many  Brah- 
mas in  an  island  of  the  Ocean  beyond  the  Himalayas. 

lltli,  The  son  of  Jayadratha  and  Duhsald  mira- 
culously restored  to  life  by  Krishna. 

12th,  Triumphant  return  of  Arjuna  with  the 
horse  and  the  conquered  Rajas  to  the  city  of  Hasti- 
nfipur. 

The  narrative  of  the  loosening  of  the  horse,  and 
of  the  twelve  adventures  which  followed,  may  now 
be  related  as  follows : — 
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Now  when  the  night  of  the  full  moon  in  the  month  of 
Choitro  had  arrived,  the  horse  chosen  for  the  Aswamedha 
was  solemnly  loosened  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people. 
And  the  horse  went  where  it  listed,  and  this  it  was  to  do 
for  a whole  year;  and  Arjuna  followed  the  horse  with  an 
army ; and  a golden  plate  was  fixed  on  the  forehead  of  the 
horse,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  name  of  Raja  Yudhish- 
thira,  and  a proclamation  that  Arjuna  was  following  the  horse 
with  an  army,  and  that  he  would  clear  a passage  for  it,  and 
compel  any  Raja,  who  opposed  its  progress  or  carried  it  away, 
to  restore  the  horse,  aud  to  join  his  train,  and  attend  the 
Aswamedha  at  the  end  of  the  year.  And  the  horse  went 
forward  to  many  cities  and  countries,  and  had  twelve  ad- 
ventures ; and  during  those  twelve  adventures  Arjuna  did 
battle  with  many  Rajas ; and  all  those  whom  he  fought 
against  during  these  twelve  adventures  he  conquered,  and 
compelled  them  to  give  up  their  treasures  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Aswamedha,  and  to  join  his  army  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  horse ; and  many  Rajas,  hearing  of  the  great 
victories  that  Arjuna  had  achieved,  gave  in  their  submission 
without  a battle,  and  accompanied  his  train  along  with  the 
conquered  Rajas. 

Now  when  the  horse  was  loosened  he  went  away  towards 
the  south  ; and  his  first  adventure  was  in  a certain  Raj  which 
was  situated  in  the  country  of  Malwa.  And  the  son  of  the 
Raja  had  a thousand  wives,  all  of  whom  were  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  exactly  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  the  Prince 
took  his  pleasure  with  his  wives  in  a charming  garden  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city.  And  it  so  happened  that  one  of 
his  youthful  wives  saw  the  liorso,  and  persuaded  the  Prince 
to  carry  it  away  into  the  city.  And  Arjuna  demanded  the 
relcaso  of  the  horse ; and  the  Prince  went  out  and  fought 
against  him,  and  was  defeated.  And  his  father  the  Raja 
went  out  also,  and  was  defeated  in  like  manner.  But  the 
daughter  of  the  Raja  was  married  to  Agni,  the  god  of  fire ; 
and  Agni  went  out  and  fought  against  Arjuna  with  fire, 
whilst  Arjuna  shot  arrows  in  return  which  produced  water. 
And  .after  a while  Agni  desisted  from  the  battle,  and  coun- 
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soiled  the  Raja  to  restore  the  horse,  and  the  Raja  did  so, 
and  accompanied  Arjuna  with  all  his  army. 7 

After  this  the  horse  had  a second  adventure,  for  he 
rubbed  himself  against  a rock  that  was  enchanted,  and  there- 
upon stuck  to  the  rock  and  could  not  bo  loosened.  And 
this  rock  was  a woman,  who  had  been  the  wife  of  a Rislii ; 
and  she  had  been  transformed  because  of  her  wickedness. 
Now  when  this  woman  was  a girl,  living  in  her  father’s 
house,  her  parents  told  her  that  when  they  gave  her  in 
marriage  to  a husband,  she  must  obey  him  in  everything ; 
but  she  replied  that  she  would  not.  And  they  heeded  not 
her  words,  seeing  that  she  was  only  a child ; and  after  a 
while  they  gave  her  in  marriage  to  a pious  Rishi.  Accord- 
ingly the  Rishi  took  her  to  his  own  home,  and  as  she  was 
very  young  he  performed  all  the  household  work  himself ; 
but  when  she  was  fully  grown,  he  desired  her  to  perform 
her  proper  duties,  and  especially  to  worship  the  fire,  so  that 
she  might  have  fine  children.  Rut  the  woman  refused  to  do 
aught ; and  she  said  that  she  wanted  no  children,  and  there- 
fore would  not  worship  the  fire.  Now  one  day  the  Rishi 

7 The  first  adventure  of  the  horse  is  utterly  unmeaning,  but  the  mythic  nar- 
rative of  the  marriage  of  the  Raja's  daughter  to  the  god  Agni,  the  deity  of  fire, 
is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  later  current  of  Hindu  imagination,  and  may  be 
told  here  in  a few  words.  The  daughter  of  the  Raja  desired  to  marry  Agni 
because  fire  rendered  all  things  pure  ; and  if  a woman  burned  herself  upon  the 
funeral  pile  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  became  perfectly  pure.  More- 
over, Agni  was  the  mouth  of  all  the  gods ; and  as  all  sacrifices  to  the  gods  must 
pass  through  fire,  or  .Agni,  so  she,  by  having  Agni  for  her  husband,  would  ascend 
to  the  gods.  And  all  the  women  laughed  at  her  choice,  but  she  went  out  into  the 
jungle,  and  kindled  a great  fire,  and  propitiated  Agni;  and  the  god  appeared  before 
her  in  the  guise  of  a Brahman  and  promised  to  become  her  husband.  So  the 
disguised  Brahman  went  to  her  father  the  Raja,  and  made  himself  known,  and 
demanded  the  Raja’s  daughter  in  marriage.  But  the  Counsellors  of  the  Raja 
laughed  at  the  Brahman  as  an  impostor,  upon  which  a flame  issued  from  his  mouth 
and  burnt  up  the  Minister’s  hair  and  beard.  Then  the  Raja  arose  and  paid  rever- 
ence to  Agni,  and  the  flames  ceased.  Meantime,  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Brahman  and  his  extraordinary  errand  reached  the  women’s  apartments,  and  the 
nurse  of  the  Raja’s  daughter  came  out  to  see  the  Brahman,  and  she  took  him  into 
her  own  room  and  asked  him  if  he  were  truly  Agni.  The  Brahman  in  reply  gave 
a putf  which  set  the  house  on  fire,  and  began  to  burn  the  clothes  of  the  nurse.  So 
the  nurse  threw  otf  all  her  clothes,  and  then  rushed  into  the  Council  Hall  crying 
and  sobbing.  At  this  sight  the  Raja  again  did  reverence  to  the  Brahman,  and 
the  flame  ceased,  and  Agni  was  duly  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  Raja 
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desired  his  wife  to  bring  him  an  earthen  pitcher  of  water  ; 
and  she  threw  down  the  pitcher,  and  broke  it  into  pieces. 
And  when  it  was  night  she  rose  from  his  side ; and  when  ho 
bade  her  return,  she  went  out  of  the  house.  Thus  sho 
plagued  her  husband,  until  he  grew  lean  and  weak,  and  was 
like  to  die.  At  length  a wise  Rishi  came  to  his  house,  and 
said  to  him  : — “ When  you  want  your  wife  to  do  a thing> 
tell  her  not  to  do  it ; and  then  she  will  do  all  that  you  desire.” 
With  these  words  the  wise  Rishi  went  his  way,  but  said  that 
on  the  morrow  he  would  return  to  the  house.  And  when 
he  had  departed,  the  husband  said  to  his  wife  : — “ Our  guest 
will  return  on  the  morrow,  but  do  not  make  any  preparations 
for  him.”  And  the  wife  replied  : — “ What  is  this  you  say  ? 
I would  have  you  to  know  that  our  guest  is  so  great  a Rishi 
that  he  should  be  treated  with  all  respect ; and  I shall  not 
do  as  you  desire,  but  will  treat  him  very  handsomely.”  And 
the  husband  thought  within  his  heart  that  he  had  learned 
the  way  to  rule  his  wife  ; so  he  said  to  her  : — “ To-morrow 
is  the  day  on  which  it  has  hitherto  been  my  custom  to  feast 
the  Brahmans,  and  offer  cakes  to  the  souls  of  my  ancestors  : 
But  I have  resolved  not  to  do  this  ; and  if  I do  give  a feast 
it  shall  consist  of  victuals  of  the  worst  kind,  and  I will 
only  invite  the  most  ill-favoured,  ignorant,  and  worthless 
Brahmans  to  the  banquet.”  Then  the  wife  replied  : — This  is 
a very  pretty  story  that  you  are  telling  me  : To-morrow  I 

shall  provide  a feast  that  will  rejoice  the  souls  of  your  fathers 
for  a whole  year ; and  I shall  invite  only  the  most  good- 
looking,  learned,  and  respectable  Brahmans.”  And  the 
husband  said  : — “ If  you  do  this,  I will  put  on  my  meanest 
and  dirtiest  garments,  and  will  not  be  present  at  the  feast.” 
And  the  wife  replied  : — “ You  will  not  do  as  you  say  ; for  I 
shall  provide  you  with  the  best  and  cleanest  raiment,  and 
will  myself  conduct  you  to  the  banquet.”  So  on  the  morrow 
the  wife  did  all  that  she  had  promised,  and  her  husband  was 
filled  with  joy ; but  when  the  feast  was  over,  he  forgot  the 
counsel  of  the  wise  Rishi,  and  commanded  his  wife  to  throw 
the  remains  of  the  victuals  into  the  river  Ganges  according 
to  the  custom.  But  the  woman  in  her  pride  and  obstinacy. 
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carried  out  tho  victuals  in  his  very  sight,  and  threw  them  history  op 
into  a placo  where  the  hogs  came  and  devoured  them.  Then  Part  h 
tho  husband  was  exceedingly  wroth,  and  in  his  rage  he  ^ ^ 
cursed  his  wifo  that  she  should  becomo  a rock ; and  he  cuwesjher  that 
said: — “You  shall  continue  to  bo  a rock  until  Raja  Yud- 
liishthira  celebrates  an  Aswamedha;  and  the  sacrificial  horse  >ltr- 


shall  come  to  this  placo  and  run  against  you,  and  shall  be 
fastened  to  you  : But  then  when  Arjuua  strokes  you  and 

liberates  the  horse,  you  shall  once  more  become  a woman.” 

Now  when  tho  horse  had  dono  as  the  Rishi  had  prophe-  tho 

sied,  Arjuna  was  greatly  surprised;  but  the  Brahmans  who  ^'na n.lea8C8 
lived  in  that  place  came  up  and  told  him  of  all  that  had  be- 
fallen  the  woman  and  her  husband.  So  he  stroked  the  rock 
and  set  tho  horse  free  ; and  at  that  same  moment  the  woman 
was  restored  to  her  true  shape,  and  returned  to  the  house  of 
her  husband,  and  obeyed  all  his  commands  ever  afterwards. 

Tho  third  adventure  of  the  horse  was  in  the  city  of  Chita-  ’t Le  nore " ‘ “ r° 
pur,  where  all  the  people  worshipped  one  God,  and  no  man 
had  more  than  one  -wife.  And  the  horse  entered  the  city, 
aud  was  followed  by  Arjuua  and  all  his  army.  And  the  Raja  ^®na^fthe° 
collected  his  army  and  prepared  to  march  out  against  Arjuna, 
and  he  ordered  that  a large  cauldron  of  boiling  oil  should  bo 
made  ready,  and  that  whoever  should  fail  to  march  out  with 
him  should  be  thrown  into  the  cauldron.  And  the  youngest 
son  of  the  Raja  was  named  Sadnova;  and  when  the  Raja  was 
about  to  go  forth,  Sadnova  went  to  the  inner  apartments  to  Sadnova,  son  of 

® i x -iio  the  ^aJa>  takes 

take  leave  of  his  mother,  and  he  kissed  the  ground  before  leave  of  his 

° _ mother. 

her,  and  said  that  he  was  going  out  to  fight  Arjuna.  And 
his  mother  answered  him  : — “ If  you  are  killed  in  battle  it 
will  be  well,  but  if  you  run  away  I shall  be  derided  by  all 
people.”  So  Sadnova  took  his  leave,  and  as  he  went  out  he  Takes  leave  of 
met  his  sister,  and  his  sister  put  a garland  of  flowers  round 
his  neck,  and  bade  him  be  valiant  and  prove  himself  a man, 
for  that  her  husband  would  upbraid  her  if  her  brother  be- 
haved like  a coward.  And  when  Sadnova  left  his  sister,  his  Delays  a little 
young  wife  came  up  to  him  and  said: — “ I fear  that  you  will  Wlth hls  Wlfe- 
be  slain  this  day,  and  then  you  will  marry  another  wife  in 
Swarga ; but  if  it  be  so  I will  burn  myself  with  your  dead 
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body,  and  so  be  united  with  you  for  ever.’  ’ And  Sadnova 
bade  ber  fear  not ; but  she  replied  : — “I  know  that  you  are 
endowed  with  courage,  and  that  you  will  not  return  from  the 
battle  unless  you  come  as  conqueror.”  And  she  desired  that 
he  would  embrace  her  before  he  went,  and  he  did  so.  Mean- 
while the  Raja  had  gone  forth,  and  when  he  heard  that  his 
son  had  delayed  to  join  him,  he  was  in  great  wrath.  And  ho 
consulted  the  Brahmans  as  to  what  he  should  do ; and  they 
said : — “ Unless  you  keep  your  word  your  soul  will  go  to 
Naraka.”  So  the  Raja  ordered  his  son  to  be  thrown  into 
the  cauldron,  and  Sadnova  employed  all  his  thoughts  in  pray- 
ing to  God,  and  when  he  was  cast  into  the  cauldron,  the 
boiling  oil  ceased  to  bubble  up,  and  became  immediately 
cold.  And  all  the  people,  who  had  blamed  the  Brahmans 
for  their  counsel  to  the  Raja,  set  up  a loud  shout  of  joy.  And 
Sadnova  arose  out  of  the  cauldron,  and  went  out  with  the 
army  to  fight  against  Arjuna;  but  the  victory  was  gained  by 
Arjuna,  and  Sadnova  and  all  his  brethren  were  slain;  and 
the  Raja  restored  the  horse  and  accompanied  the  army  of 
Arjuna. 

After  this  the  horse  had  a fourth  adventure,  for  on  his 
way  he  entered  a pond  and  was  changed  into  a mare,  and  then 
entering  another  pond  he  was  changed  into  a lion ; upon 
which  Arjuna  prayed  to  God,  and  the  horse  resumed  its  for- 
mer shape.8 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  after  many  days  the  horse  had 
a fifth  adventure,  for  he  entered  a country  which  was  in- 
habited only  by  women,  and  their  Rani  was  named  Paramita. 
And  the  way  in  which  these  women  became  mothers  was  this. 
When  men  from  other  regions  visited  that  country  for  traffic 
or  from  curiosity,  the  women  lived  with  them  as  their  wives ; 
and  if  a daughter  was  born  it  was  permitted  to  live,  but  a 

8 The  story  of  the  fourth  adventure  is  purely  mythical.  The  transformation 
of  the  horse  into  a mare  is  said  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  a curse  of  the  god- 
dess Pfixvati,  who  was  assailed  by  a Daitya  whilst  bathing  in  that  pond,  and  ac- 
cordingly ordered  that  all  males  entering  that  water  for  the  future  should  be 
turned  into  females.  The  second  transformation  was  caused  by  a Qr&hman,  who 
was  seized  by  a crocodile  while  bathing  in  the  pond,  and  accordingly  prayed  that 
any  creature  entering  that  water  for  the  future  should  be  turned  into  a lion. 
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son  was  killed  the  moment  it  was  born.  And  if  a man  stayed  history  ok 

for  more  than  a mouth  in  that  country  he  was  put  to  death;  |.A1(T  j j 

and  such  of  his  women  as  were  with  child  remained  alive,  but  ~ ‘ 

Marriage  cus- 

such  as  were  not  with  child  burned  themselves  with  his  dead  toms- 
body ; for  which  reason  every  man  who  could  escape  ran  away 
after  twenty  or  twenty-five  days.  When  Arjuna  arrived  in  this  cu?t^»SflghtfnB 
country,  he  said  to  the  warriors  about  him  : — “ This  is  a mar-  asamst  women, 
vellous  country  that  the  horse  has  led  us  to  : If  we  conquer 
these  women  we  shall  obtain  no  credit  thereby  ; but  if  we  are 
conquered  our  disgrace  will  be  greater  than  can  be  conceived : 

Moreover,  these  women  are  of  great  strength,  and  whoever 
lives  with  them  for  a month  is  a dead  man : They  will  now 
seize  our  horse,  and  we  shall  find  it  hard  to  stand  against 
them.” 

Whilst  Arjuna  and  his  warriors  were  engaged  in  this  dis-  Extreme  beauty 

J ° ° of  the  Amazons. 

course,  the  women  made  their  appearance ; and  they  were  all 
in  the  very  prime  of  beauty.  And  they  wore  necklaces  of 
the  best-shaped  pearls,  and  were  attired  in  splendid  dresses ; 
and  they  were  mounted  upon  horses,  with  quivers  tied  to 
their  waists,  and  bows  in  their  hands  ; and  they  were  all  per- 
fect in  the  arts  of  love,  and  in  the  various  ways  of  fascinating 
men.  As  soon  as  the  horse  caught  their  eyes,  one  of  them  The^  carry  away 
ran  and  seized  hold  of  it,  and  led  it  to  the  Rani,  and  told  her  their  RAui  Pa- 
who  followed  it  and  what  was  its  destination ; and  the  Rani 
ordered  it  to  her  stable  to  serve  as  a war  horse.  Then  the 
Rani  mounted  an  elephant,  and  all  her  female  forces  mounted  Go  out  to  meet 

1 # Arjuna  on 

their  horses,  and  they  all  went  out  to  meet  Arjuna ; and  they  elephants  ana 
were  all  of  perfect  beauty,  and  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  the  Rani  Paramita  was  the  very  perfection 
of  loveliness.  And  when  these  beautiful  damsels  saw  that 
Arjuna  and  most  of  his  warriors  were  mounted  on  chariots, 
they  all  laughed,  and  said  : — “ Are  these  men  who  are  riding  Laugh  at  the 
in  their  chariots  come  to  vanquish  us  who  are  mounted  on  Arjuna  and  his 
horses  ? ” The  Rani  then  advanced  upon  her  elephant,  and 
addressed  herself  to  Arjuna,  and  said  : — “ You,  0 Arjuna, 
have  triumphed  over  many  men  of  note ; see  now  if  you  be 
man  enough  to  resist  my  attack.”  She  then  shot  a single 
arrow  with  such  exceeding  grace  that  Arjuna  and  most  of  his 
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warriors  were  abashed.  And  the  Rani  said  to  him  : — “ I my- 
self will  take  you  prisoner,  and  make  you  my  slave ; and 
you  must  give  up  this  unprofitable  Aswamedha  sacrifice,  and 
come  and  drink  wine  with  me,  and  pass  your  time  in  great 
pleasure.”  Arjuna  replied  : — “ I have  heard  that  whosoever 
falls  into  your  embraces  certainly  dies  ; and  if  I loiter  here 
with  you,  who  will  take  care  of  the  horse  ? ” Paramita  said  : 
— “ Either  way  your  death  is  nigh,  for  if  you  fight  me  you 
will  fall  by  my  arrows,  and  if  you  yield  to  me  you  will  fall  by 
the  light  of  my  eyes  : But  since  you  seem  to  have  no  desire 
for  my  love,  I will  slay  you  with  an  iron  arrow.”  Then 
Paramita  discharged  some  more  arrows,  and  Arjuna  found  it 
impossible  to  withstand  her;  so  he  advanced  and  said: — 
“ I am  enamoured  with  your  beauty  and  grace,  and  your  skill 
and  bravery ; and  I desire  to  lay  aside  all  hostility  against 
you,  and  to  offer  you  my  hand : But  you  are  a woman  of 
understanding,  and  you  know  that  I am  now  engaged  in  an 
Aswamedha  sacrifice,  and  that  I cannot  associate  with  a 
woman  until  the  sacrifice  is  completed ; but  I promise  that 
when  I arrive  at  Hastiniipur  I will  espouse  you  in  the  midst 
of  my  brethren  and  kinsmen,  and  will  find  suitable  husbands 
for  all  the  women  who  may  come  with  you,  for  there  we  have 
men  in  plenty.”  When  the  Rani  heard  these  words,  she  was 
extremely  pleased,  and  said  to  Arjuna: — “ It  W'as  my  inten- 
tion to  make  war  against  you,  and  to  slay  both  you  and  all 
your  people ; but  I will  now  make  peace  with  you  on  condi- 
tion that  you  accept  me  in  marriage  ; and  I will  go  to  Has- 
tinapur,  and  remain  with  Raja  Yudhishthira  until  you 
return.”  So  she  sent  for  the  liorso,  and  restored  it  to 
Arjuna,  and  placed  one  of  her  own  kinswomen  in  her  room  to 
govern  the  country  ; and  then  in  great  pomp  and  splendour, 
and  accompanied  with  vast  numbers  of  women,  and  goods 
and  baggage  beyond  calculation,  and  all  the  finest  jewels  and 
curiosities  that  eye  ever  saw,  she  set  out  for  the  city  of  Has- 
tindpur,  whilst  Arjuna  again  let  the  horse  loose,  and  went 
after  him. 

After  this  the  horse  encountered  a sixth  adventure  in  a 
country  where  the  trees  were  very  large  and  wonderful  to 
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behold  ; for  instead  of  fruit  they  boro  men  and  women  upon  history  ok 
their  branches,  as  well  as  elephants,  horses,  kine,  goats,  pAET  jj 
sheep,  asses,  and  various  other  animals.  But  all  these  hu-  EnU,rs  a coun . 
man  and  animal  fruits  were  very  short-lived ; for  when  it 
was  noon  they  wore  young  and  vigorous,  but  as  the  day 
drew  towards  a close  they  grew  older  and  older,  until  at  the 
setting  of  the  sun  they  all  died.  Every  day  these  fruits 
were  produced,  and  grew  to  maturity  at  noon,  and  died  at 
sunset.  And  the  men  of  this  country  had  ears  like  blankets,  Men  with 

, blanket  ears. 

and  with  one  of  these  ears  they  covered  their  heads  and 

with  the  other  they  covered  their  bodies.  And  all  the  men  rf  / 

and  animals  in  this  country  had  bodies  that  were  crooked  ^ yji  \ /( 

and  distorted.  Some  of  the  men  had  the  faces  of  horses,  Monsters. 

and  others  the  faces  of  asses,  and  some  had  but  one  eye,  or 

one  leg,  or  one  arm,  whilst  others  had  three  eyes,  or  threo 

le<rs,  or  three  arms.  And  the  Raia  of  this  country  had  a Terrible  nspect 

O’  J J . of  the  Brfthman 

Brahman  for  his  Minister.  And  this  Brahman  wore  a string  Minister  of  the 

Raja. 

of  human  heads  over  his  shoulder  instead  of  the  sacred 

' 

thread,  and  he  carried  human  skulls  in  his  hand;  and  ho 
had  the  skull  of  an  elephant  hollowed  out  for  a drinking 
cup;  and  for  ear-rings  he  wore  a dead  elephant  in  one  ear 
and  a dead  camel  in  the  other;  and  for  a walking-staff  he 
had  the  bones  of  a dead  cow.  Now  when  this  Brahman  saw  The  Brahman 

. advises  the 

the  sacrificial  horse,  he  went  to  the  Raia  and  said  to  him  : — Raja  to  seize 

J Arjuna  and  his 

“ An  enemy  of  yours  has  entered  this  country,  whose  name  people,  and 

J J ' J 7 perform  a Nara- 

is  Arjuna,  and  it  was  his  brother  Bhirna  that  slew  your medha  sacrifice, 
father,  the  Asura  : Now  therefore  do  you  seize  Arjuna,  and 
all  the  people  that  are  with  him,  and  perform  a Naramedha 
sacrifice,  so  that  all  of  them  may  be  burnt  in  the  sacrificial 
fire  : F or  this  sacrifice  has  great  merit,  just  as  he  who  drinks  Merit  of  the 
wine  and  blood  acquires  great  merit.  And  for  this  sacri-  B^hmaiis  and 
fice  of  yours  I will  collect  a number  of  Brahmans  who  ^e'ra^nibais 
are  drinkers  of  blood  and  wine,  and  who  eat  human  flesh ; andwme-dnnk- 
as  well  as  a number  of  Saniases  who  have  performed 
penances  for  many  years  in  the  pagodas  and  sacred  places, 
and  who  celebrate  their  rites  by  eating  the  flesh  of  maid- 
ens : And  this  was  the  sacrifice  which  was  performed  by  porfo^edby 
Ravana,  and  by  celebrating  it  you  will  become  a second  lvdvalia’ 
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history  of  Ruvana,  and  we  will  all  pray  for  you.”  And  the  Raja  re- 
plied : — “ Your  counsel  is  good  ! ” So  the  Raja  went  out, 
with  all  the  men  and  women  of  the  country,  to  fight  against 
Arjuna ; and  they  employed  many  enchantments  and  magi- 
cal arts.  But  after  much  fighting  the  Raja  was  slain  by 
Arjuna,  and  all  his  forces  fled  in  great  confusion,  and  betook 
themselves  to  various  quarters  of  the  world  and  to  the  is- 
lands of  the  sea ; and  so  that  country  was  cleared  of  all  these 
wicked  Daityas.  And  Arjuna  entered  their  abodes  and 
found  much  gold  and  jewels  beyond  all  calculation.  So 
Arjuna  distributed  some  among  his  soldiers,  and  some 
among  the  Rajas  who  accompanied  him  ; and  he  loaded 
very  much  treasure  upon  camels  and  elephants,  and  sent 
them  away  to  Raja  Yudhishtliira,  and  his  other  brethren, 
and  his  friends  who  were  in  Hastinapur.  Arjuna  then 
commanded  that  all  the  houses  and  families  of  the  Daityas 
should  be  burnt ; after  which  the  horse  was  again  loosened 
to  wander  where  it  would. 

So  the  horse  went  on  for  many  days,  until  he  entered 
the  country  of  Manipura,  and  there  he  met  with  his  seventh 
adventure.  And  the  Raj  of  Manipura  contained  many  well- 
peopled  cities,  and  the  Raja  at  that  time  was  Babhru-vahana, 
the  same  whom  Chitrangada,  the  daughter  of  the  previous 
Raja,  had  borne  to  Arjuna  during  his  twelve  years’  exile. 
This  Raja  Babhru-vahana  was  without  an  equal  in  prowess 
and  manhood.  And  in  his  Raj  of  Manipura  there  was  not 
such  a being  as  a liar,  and  the  women  were  always  obedient 
to  their  husbands ; and  there  were  also  many  wise  and 
devout  Rishis  in  the  Raj,  who  studied  the  Vedas.  And  the 
whole  country  enjoyed  tranquillity  under  the  reign  of  Raja 
Babhru-vahana;  and  no  one  was  ever  anxious  about  worldly 
concerns,  but  all  their  thoughts  were  fixed  on  the  world  to 
come,  and  employed  in  the  worship  of  God  ; and  no  one  in 
that  country  was  ever  taken  up  and  imprisoned ; and  if  a 
poor  man  entered  that  territory,  the  Chandels  made  him  a 
ryot  that  he  might  no  longer  feel  any  regret  at  leaving  his 
own  country.0  The  troops  of  that  country  were  all  of 
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9 Chandel  is  the  name  of  a numerous  tribe  of  Rajpoots,  originally  from 
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determined  bravery  and  great  strength,  and  never  turned 
their  backs  in  the  day  of  battle,  however  numerous  might 
be  the  enemy  opposed  to  them.  And  all  the  people  in  that 
country  spoke  the  Sanskrit  language,  and  they  were  always 
happy  and  in  good  humour,  and  all  passed  their  time  in 
mirth  and  joy. 

Now  the  walls  of  the  palace  of  Babhru-vdhana  were  made 
of  gold,  and  round  the  whole  city  were  walls  of  silver ; and 
warriors  of  renown  kept  constantly  watch  and  ward.  On 
the  outside  of  the  city  were  a number  of  waggons  bound 
together  with  chains,  and  in  them  were  placed  fireworks 
and  fire  weapons,  and  men  were  always  stationed  there  to 
keep  guard.  And  many  thousands  of  chariots  and  elephants 
and  horses  were  employed  in  bringing  the  revenues  of  the 
Raj,  in  gold  and  silver,  to  a thousand  treasuries ; and  the 
people  who  were  employed  to  receive  the  money  sat  day  and 
night;  but  so  great  was  the  treasure  that  the  people  who 
brought  it  had  to  wait  ten  or  twelve  years  before  their  turn 
came  to  account  for  the  money  they  had  received,  and  to 
obtain  their  acquittal  and  return  home.  So  perfect  was  the 
comfort  enjoyed  in  that  Raj,  that  strangers  who  arrived 
there  were  led  to  conceive  that  God  had  placed  a second 
paradise  in  this  world. 

And  one  of  the  Rajas  that  was  following  the  horse  said  to 
Arjuna : — “ There  is  no  other  country  like  this  in  the  whole 
world : I have  been  accustomed  to  send  every  year  to 
Raja  Babhru-vahana,  one  thousand  cart-loads  of  gold  and 
silver,  merely  for  leave  to  remain  quietly  in  my  own  Raj  ; 
and  if  I foiled  to  send  it,  an  army  came  from  him  and  laid 
waste  the  whole  of  my  country  : For  the  Raja  is  exceedingly 
brave,  and  also  very  learned  and  sage  ; so  that  he  exceeds 
all  the  Brahmans  and  Rishis  in  the  world  in  wisdom,  as  well 
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Mahoba  in  Bundelkund,  but  now  scattered  over  tbe  North- Western  Provinces- 
They  claim  to  belong  to  tbe  Lunar  race,  who  are  said  to  have  descended  from 
Cbrandra  or  the  Moon ; and  they  gave  their  name  to  tbe  district  of  Chanderi  or 
Chandeli.  In  the  Lower  Doab  they  are  divided  into  four  tribes,  bearing  tbe 
several  Hindu  designations  of  a Ruler  or  King,  as  Raja,  Rao,  Ran  a,  and  Rawat. 
The  Brahmanieal  compilers  of  the  Maha  Bliarata  appear  to  have  lived  in  the 
North-West  Provinces,  and  assumed  that  Chandels  formed  "art  of  the  Munniporo 
population  as  landholders  or  zemindars. 
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as  all  the  Rajas  in  the  world  in  prowess  : And  if  any  one 
asks  a favour  of  him,  he  bestows  on  him  so  much  wealth 
that  he  never  need  ask  any  one  else  for  more  : The  Raja  is 
also  of  that  continence  and  moral  conduct  that  he  never 
looks  on  a strange  woman  with  an  eye  of  desire,  nor  forgets 
for  a single  moment  his  worship  and  duty  to  God : This 
Raja  has  a Minister  so  able  that  no  other  Raja  possesses  his 
like ; and  this  Minister  manages  the  affairs  of  the  Raj  with 
such  skill  that  the  whole  country  is  thoroughly  well-peopled) 
and  not  a single  measure  of  land  is  unoccupied  or  waste; 
and  the  Minister  is  likewise  so  brave  that  upon  occasion  he 
would  hold  combat  with  the  great  god  Siva  himself ; and  he 
never  gives  a word  of  bad  counsel  to  the  Raja.” 

Meanwhile  the  horse  went  forward  until  at  night  time 
he  came  near  the  city  of  Manipura;  and  it  so  happened  that 
Raja  Babhru-viihana  had  gone  to  the  chase,  but  some  of  his 
people  saw  the  horse  and  informed  him  of  it ; and  he  imme- 
diately ordered  the  horse  to  be  carried  into  the  city,  and 
when  it  was  night  he  commanded  that  it  should  be  brought 
into  his  Council  hall.  Now  the  whole  ground  where  the 
Raja  held  his  Council  was  covered  with  gold ; and  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Council  chamber  were  a hundred  thousand 
pillars  of  gold,  each  forty  or  fifty  cubits  high;  and  the  top 
of  each  pillar  was  made  of  fine  gold  and  inlaid  with  jewels ; 
and  on  the  summits  of  the  pillars,  and  on  the  walls,  were 
many  thousand  artificial  birds  made  so  exact  that  all  who 
saw  them  thought  them  to  be  alive ; and  there  were  pre- 
cious stones  that  shone  like  lamps,  so  that  there  was  no  need 
of  any  other  light  in  the  assembly ; and  there  also  were 
placed  the  figures  of  fishes  inlaid  with  rubies  and  cornelians, 
which  appeared  to  be  alive  and  in  motion.  All  round  the 
Council  hall  were  sticks  of  sandal  wound  round  with  fine 
cloth,  which  had  been  steeped  in  sweet-scented  oils;  and 
those  were  burnt  to  give  light  to  the  place  instead  of  lamps, 
so  that  tlio  whole  company  were  perfumed  with  the  odour. 
And  before  each  one  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  assem- 
bly was  placed  a vessel  ornamented  with  jowels  containing 
various  perfumes ; and  on  every  side  and  corner  of  the  hall 
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wore  beautiful  damsels,  wlio  sprinkled  rose  water  and  other  uistory  of 
odoriferous  liquors.  And  when  the  horse  was  brought  into 

the  assembly,  all  present  were  astonished  at  its  beauty  and — 

excellence ; and  they  saw  round  its  neck  a necklace  of  ex-  tributed  by 
cellent  jewels,  and  a golden  plate  hanging  upon  its  forehead,  ^orl'/t^ak^n'iu- 
Thcn  Raja Babhru-vahana bade  his  Minister  read  the  writing  toU'e Council 
on  the  plate  ; and  the  Minister  rose  up  and  read  aloud  that 
Raja  Yudhishthira  had  let  loose  the  horse  and  appointed 
Arjuna  to  be  its  guardian.  And  when  the  Raja  heard  this, 
he  said: — “ Arjuna  is  my  father!  Say  what  course  shall  I ^'e"a  “ hia 
pui’sue  ? ” The  Minister  replied  : — “ 0 Raja,  since  Arjuna 
is  your  father  it  is  exti-emely  unfortunate  that  you  should 
have  seized  upon  this  horse;  for  it  would  have  been  most 
proper  for  you  to  have  followed  this  horse  for  one  year  by 
the  side  of  your  father.” 

Then  the  Raja,  by  the  counsel  of  his  Minister,  determined  °{|e 

to  restore  the  horse,  and  to  offer  the  whole  of  his  posses-  jl“pSt®;eaI^j°t^r' 
sions  as  a free  gift  to  his  father  Arjuna.  And  he  ordered  A*]Una’ 
all  the  troops  to  be  in  readiness  in  all  their  parade  dresses, 
and  he  took  with  him  all  the  Rishis  and  learned  Brahmans, 
and  gave  orders  that  all  the  men  and  women  of  this  city  should 
come  forth.  And  all  the  most  beautiful  virgins  of  the  best 
education  and  most  skilled  in  music  were  called  together; 
and  some  were  mounted  on  elephants  richly  caparisoned,  Splendid^ 
and  some  on  the  most  splendid  chariots,  and  some  on  litters 
of  the  richest  make,  whilst  others  walked  on  foot ; and  all 
were  ornamented  with  necklaces  of  pearls  and  other  jewels, 
and  carried  garlands  of  the  sweetest  flowers  in  their  hands, 
which  they  were  to  throw  round  the  neck  of  Arjuna.  And 
there  were  other,  girls  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age, 
who  were  appointed  to  carry  boxes  of  precious  perfumes, 
and  to  pour  them  upon  the  head  of  Arjuna,  and  upon  the 
heads  of  all  the  Rajas  and  Rishis,  and  sons  of  Rajas,  and 
Chieftains,  and  Brahmans  that  had  followed  the  horse. 

Then  Raja  Babhru-vahana  set  out  to  meet  his  father  Arjuna, 
with  all  his  Chieftains  and  Ministers ; and  all  the  soldiers, 
horse  and  foot,  and  all  the  fire-workers,  accompanied  him  ; 
and  all  the  tradesmen  and  artisans  in  the  city  carried  with 
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history  of  them  their  choicest  goods  and  went  likewise ; and  all  the 
Part'h  singing-girls  and  dancing-girls  bedecked  themselves  and 

joined  the  cavalcade.  In  this  order  Raja  Babhru-vahana 

advanced  on  an  elephant,  for  elephants  were  very  excellent 
in  that  country ; and  when  he  saw  Arjuna  he  immediately 
alighted,  and  making  the  most  profound  obeisances,  he 
slowly  approached  his  father ; and  when  her  was  come  nigh 
he  let  loose  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  he  stooped  forward  and 
Advance  of  the  wiped  the  shoes  of  Arjuna  with  his  hair.  And  the  Brahmans 

Brahmans]  and  . . 

maidens.  and  beautiful  maidens  also  advanced  and  poured  on  Arjuna’ s 
head  all  the  jewels  they  had  brought  with  them,  so  that  the 
whole  ground  shone  round  about  him  like  the  heavens 
covered  with  stars.  They  also  put  chaplets  of  pearls  and 
jewels,  and  wreaths  of  sweet-smelling  flowers  round  the 
neck  of  Arjuna,  and  round  the  necks  of  the  other  Rajas  and 
Chieftains  who  were  with  him,  and  poured  vases  of  jewels 
and  flowers  over  their  heads. 

Babhru-vahana  Then  Raja  Babhru-vahana  advanced  a second  time  be- 

totodfather.KjJ  fore  Arjuna,  and  made  a profound  obeisance,  and  said  : — 

“ You  are  my  master  and  the  author  of  my  being  ; and 

though  you  be  my  father  and  I your  son,  I am  now  your 

slave : I now  make  to  you  a free  gift  of  this  Raj,  and  my 

armies,  and  my  revenues,  and  my  treasures,  and  all  that  I 

possess ; and  I am  come  to  draw  my  sword  in  your  service, 

in  the  hope  that  you  will  mercifully  look  on  me  with  favour, 

and  that  as  your  other  sons  are  severally  employed  under 

Places  his  head  you,  so  you  would  also  employ  me.”  Saying  this,  Babhru- 

under Aijuna’s  „ . . , . , , 

foot.  vahana  again  made  a low  obeisance ; and  then  advancing, 

he  laid  his  head  under  Arjuna’s  foot,  and  said  : — “ I hope 
you  will  raise  my  head  from  the  dust  with  your  own  gracious 
hand,  that  I may  lift  up  my  head  with  honour  among  all  the 
people  of  the  world.”  And  all  the  Rajas  and  Chieftains  who 
had  accompanied  Arjuna  presented  themselves  before  him, 
and  said  : — “ This  is  your  own  son ; why  do  you  not  with 
your  own  hand  raise  up  his  head  from  the  dust  ? No  sove- 
reign on  earth  ever  had  such  a sou ; why  do  you  not  look 
upon  him  with  an  eye  of  favour  and  affection  ? ” 

But  the  Almighty  had  now  brought  an  evil  destiny  upon 
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Arjuna,  and  it  was  predestined  that  lie  should  be  slain. 
And  it  came  to  pass  that  he  was  exceedingly  wroth  with  tho 
words  of  his  great  men  ; and  he  smote  the  head  of  Babhru- 
vahana  so  sharply  with  his  foot,  that  his  face  was  bruised 
against  the  ground.  Then  Babhru-vahana  lifted  up  his 
head  from  the  earth,  and  said  : — “ O my  father,  what  fault 
have  I committed  that  you  thus  strike  me  ? ” Arjuna  re- 
plied : — “ I struck  you  because  you  are  not  my  son  : If  I 
had  been  your  father  you  would  never  have  been  afraid ; 
and  I am  assured  that  your  mother,  Chitrdngada,  must  have 
borne  you  to  some  herdsman  : You  ought  not  to  have  seized 
my  horse,  but  having  taken  him,  you  ought  not  to  have  re- 
stored him  without  a battle  : Had  you  possessed  true  valour 
you  would  have  maintained  a combat,  as  did  my  son  Ablii- 
manyu  against  many  heroes  in  the  great  war : He  was  my 
son,  and  he  was  a lion ; but  you  are  a jackal,  and  have  come 
and  humbled  yourself  in  the  dust  before  one  of  your  men 
have  been  killed,  and  before  you  have  received  a scratch  : 
Your  mother  has  danced  and  made  a slip;  and  it  becomes 
you  to  lay  aside  your  bow  and  arrow,  and  to  hang  a tom-tom 
round  your  neck,  and  make  a figure  among  dancing-girls ; 
for  no  sign  of  the  true  Kshatriya  appears  in  your  counten- 
ance.” 

YTien  Babliru-vahana  heard  these  words  of  Arjuna,  he 
smiled  and  said : — “ 0 Arjuna,  I have  hitherto  had  great 
forbearance,  but  I now  renounce  you  : In  the  fulfilment  of 
filial  duty  I have  presented  myself  before  you,  and  this  you 
attribute  to  my  fear  of  you  and  your  arrows ; and  you  have 
vilified  my  mother,  and  called  me  the  son  of  a herdsman ; 
and  your  judgment  has  failed  you,  inasmuch  as  you  have 
not  known  a Kshatriya  from  a herdsman.”  Having  spoken 
these  words,  Babhru-vahana  ordered  all  the  virgins  and 
other  women  who  had  come  with  him  to  return  to  the  city, 
and  he  commanded  that  the  horse  should  be  led  away,  and 
the  drums  and  trumpets  sounded  for  battle.  And  then 
there  was  a desperate  battle,  and  nearly  all  the  Chieftains 
who  had  accompanied  Arjuna  were  killed  or  taken  prisoner. 
And  Chitrangada,  the  mother  of  Babhru-vahana,  heard  that 
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many  great  Chieftains  had  been  brought  prisoners  into  the 
city,  and  that  amongst  them  was  Pradyumna,  son  of 
Krishna ; and  she  sent  surgeons  to  dress  then1  wounds,  and 
placed  them  in  handsome  apartments,  and  entertained  them 
with  provisions  and  sweetmeats.  Meanwhile,  Arjuna  saw 
many  evil  omens,  for  a kite  alighted  on  his  head  and  began 
to  scream  ; and  he  also  saw  that  his  own  shadow  was  with- 
out a head.  And  he  challenged  Babhru-vahana  to  single 
combat,  and  they  abused  one  another,  and  fought  for  a long 
time  against  each  other ; until  at  last  Babhru-vahana  dis- 
charged a crescent-shaped  arrow  at  Arjuna,  which  severed 
his  head  from  his  body.  And  a light  issued  from  the  body 
of  Arjuna,  which  resembled  the  sun  in  its  brightness,  and 
was  seen  by  all  the  people  of  Hastinapur.  And  Yudhish- 
thira  and  Bhnna  were  in  great  alarm  at  the  light;  but 
Krishna  told  them  that  he  knew  what  it  was,  and  that  all 
would  go  right  in  the  end. 

Now  when  Raja  Babhru-vahana  had  obtained  this  mighty 
victory,  great  rejoicings  were  made  in  his  army.  The 
musicians  sounded  the  songs  of  triumph,  and  the  eulogists 
praised  the  Raja  and  his  warriors  in  loud  harangues ; and  so 
much  spoil  was  gathered  together  that  the  soldiers  wero 
troubled  how  to  carry  it  away.  And  when  the  news  reached 
the  city  of  Manipura,  all  the  beautiful  virgins  went  forth 
with  strings  of  jewels  and  flowers  to  meet  the  conquerors, 
and  cast  their  wreaths  upon  the  Raja;  and  all  the  houses 
were  hung  with  different  coloured  flags,  and  all  the  Chief- 
tains came  to  congratulate  the  Raja;  and  all  the  wives  of 
the  Chieftains  went  to  the  palace  to  compliment  Cliitrangada 
upon  the  victory  which  her  son  had  gained  over  such  a 
matchless  hero  as  Arjuna.  But  when  Cliitrangada  heard 
that  her  son  had  slain  his  father  Arjuna,  she  fell  into  a 
swoon  ; and  Uldpi,  the  other  wife  whom  Arjuna  had  espoused 
during  his  twelve  years,  exile,  and  who  had  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Cliitrangada,  fell  down  in  a swoon  likewise.  And 
when  they  were  somewhat  recovered,  Cliitrangada  reproached 
her  son  very  bittorly  with  the  crime  ho  had  committed  ; and 
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prayed  that  a funeral  pile  might  be  prepared,  and  that  she  history  of 
might  be  burned  thereon.  pABT  n. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Uliipi,  who  was  the  daughter  Uhipi  daUKllto 

of  Vasuki,  the  Serpent  Raja,  remembered  that  the  serpents  ^^“nX'to 

possessed  a jewel  which  would  restore  Arjuna  to  life ; and  jv*®  aTire-rcXr- 

slie  sent  one  of  her  kinsmen,  who  was  residing  at  Manipura,  jewel. 

to  request  her  father  Vasuki  to  deliver  up  the  jewel.  So  the 

kinsman  set  off  for  the  lower  world,  and  arrived  at  the  abode 

of  Vasuki,  and  there  he  saw  serpents  all  of  gold,  who  were 

in  the  service  of  Vasuki.  And  the  city  of  Vasuki  was  Mapnificenfcity 

splendid  beyond  description,  and  contained  ten  thousand 

crores10  of  serpent  inhabitants  : and  the  wives  of  all  those  Beautiful  wives 
r of  the  Serpents. 

serpents  were  of  consummate  beauty.  And  the  city  con-  jeweis. 

tained  more  jewels  than  any  person  in  tho  world  has  ever 

seen ; and  there  was  a lake  there  which  contained  the  water  Lake. 

of  life,  and  in  which  all  the  serpents  used  to  bathe.  And 

the  kinsman  of  Ulupi  entered  the  presence  of  Raja  Vasuki, 

and  proffered  his  request  for  the  jewel.  And  at  that  time  sesha-n&fra 

the  great  Serpent  Seslia-naga,  he  who  has  a thousand  heads,  the  jeweUodw!n 

was  on  a visit  to  Vasuki ; and  Seslia-naga  summoned  all  Krishna. 

the  serpents,  and  told  them  that  he  was  desirous  of  sending 

the  jewel  to  restore  Arjuna  to  life,  saying  : — “ If  I send  this 

jewel,  and  it  restores  Arjuna  to  life,  my  name  will  be  exalted 

throughout  the  world ; and  I shall  undoubtedly  win  the 

favour  of  Krishna,  who  is  the  great  friend  of  Arjuna ; and 

Krishna  is  now  sovereign  of  nearly  all  the  earth,  and  every 

living  Raja  pays  homage  to  his  superiority/’  The  serpents  Refusal  of  the 

then  consulted  together,  but  they  were  fearful  that  if  the  serpent:>- 

jewel  were  sent  it  would  never  be  restored,  so  they  refused 

to  send  it ; and  Sesha-naga  desired  the  kinsman  of  Ulupi 

to  return  to  her,  and  acquaint  her  with  what  the  serpents 

had  said. 

So  the  kinsman  returned  to  Manipura,  and  acquainted  Kaja  Babhru_ 
Ulupi  and  RajaBabhru-vahana  with  all  that  had  occurred;  and  to' 'themfder-1'13 
the  Raja  determined  to  lead  his  army  into  the  nether  world  defcat^the 

Serpents. 

10  A crore  is  ten  millions ; consequently  ten  thousand  crores  are  equal  to  a 
hundred  thousand  millions. 
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and  make  war  against  the  serpents,  and  destroy  their  city. 
And  Babhru-vahana  did  so,  and  descended  to  the  lower 
regions,  and  fought  many  desperate  battles  against  the  ser- 
pents ; and  he  shot  arrows  which  produced  peacocks  in  vast 
numbers ; and  the  peacocks  devoured  the  serpents  until 
they  were  compelled  to  yield.  So  Sesha-naga  called  a 
council  of  all  the  chiefs  of  the  serpents,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
they  should  give  up  the  jewel ; and  moreover  that  they  should 
bring  all  their  other  jewels  and  rarities,  and  present  them 
to  Babhru-vahana  that  they  might  conciliate  him  thereby. 
Then  Sesha-naga  and  all  the  chiefs  of  the  serpents  waited 
upon  Babhru-vahana,  and  they  gave  up  the  jewel  which  was 
to  restore  Arjuna  to  life,  and  tendered  their  submission,  and 
presented  Babhru-vahana  with  all  their  treasures.  And 
Babhru-vahana  returned  with  the  jewel  in  great  honour  and 
glory  to  the  city  of  Manipura. 

Meanwhile  Krishna,  and  Bhima,  and  Kunti  had  mounted 
the  back  of  the  bird  Garura,  and  ridden  from  the  city  of 
Hastinapur  to  the  city  of  Manipura;  and  Sesha-naga  came 
likewise  from  the  nether  world  to  behold  Krishna  and 


Arjuna  restored  worship  him.  And  Krishna  prayed  to  God,  and  desired 
jewel?  by  4 'e  Sesha-naga  to  apply  the  jewel  to  the  body  of  Arjuna;  and 
the  head  was  once  again  joined  to  the  body,  and  Arjuna 
returned  to  life,  and  was  healed  of  all  his  wounds.  And 
Reconciliation.  Arjuna  became  reconciled  to  his  son ; and  Raja  Babhru- 
vahana  prepared  to  accompany  him;  whilst  Chitrangada  and 
Ulupi  set  out  for  Hastinapur  to  be  present  at  the  As- 
wamedha. 


Eighth  adven-  After  this,  the  horse  entered  the  Raj  of  Ratnapura,  and 
horse  in  tho  met  with  his  eighth  adventure ; for  the  Raja  seized  him,  and 
pu'ra.  carried  him  away,  but  he  was  recovered  by  Arjuna.11  Then 

— 

11  Tho  eighth  adventure  of  the  horse  is  a long  tissue  of  religious  fables,  of 
which  one  may  serve  as  a specimen.  When  the  horse  was  carried  away,  Krishna 
and  Arjuna  entered  the  city  of  Batnapura  disguised  as  Br&hmans.  When  it 
was  night  they  found  all  the  people  asleep  except  a few  young  men  who  were 
sporting  with  their  wives ; and  they  listened  at  one  of  the  doors,  and  heard  a 
young  man  say  to  his  wife  : — “ The  more  I gaze  upon  you  the  more  I love  you 
just  as  people  love  Krishna  the  more  they  behold  him.”  And  they  listened  at 
other  doors,  and  heard  nothing  but  praises  of  Krishna.  And  when  it  was  morn- 
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the  horse  encountered  a ninth  adventure  in  the  country  of 
Chandra-hasa,  where  he  was  seized  by  the  Raja,  but  re- 
covered in  like  manner.12  The  horse  then  went  towards  the 
northern  mountain,  and  all  the  Rajas  on  the  way  tendered 
their  submission,  and  gave  up  all  their  treasures,  and  joined 
Aijuna  with  all  their  army.  And  the  horse  passed  the 
northern  mountain,  and  reached  the  sea,  and  entered  it ; and 
Arjuna  and  Krishna  were  preparing  to  plunge  into  the  sea 
likewise,  and  follow"  it,  when  they  saw  an  island,  and  an  old 
Rislii  sitting  there.  And  the  old  Rishi  had  sat  in  ono  place 
so  many  years  that  a tree  had  grown  up  between  his  legs, 
and  birds  had  built  their  nests  upon  the  tree,  and  serpents 
had  made  their  holes  all  round  him.  And  the  Rishi  said 
that  he  had  remained  there  during  twenty  Brahmas,  and  had 
frequently  seen  the  world  come  to  a close  and  begin  again.13 
And  the  Rishi  saw  Arjuna  and  Krishna,  and  bade  them 
complete  the  Aswamedha,  and  at  his  words  the  horse  came 
out  of  the  sea.  And  the  Rishi  prayed  to  Krishna  that  ho 
might  be  present  at  the  Aswamedha;  and  Arjuna  and  Krishna 
carried  him  away  with  them. 
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ing  they  entered  the  Council  Hall,  and  the  Raja,  supposing  that  they  were  Brah- 
mans, treated  them  with  every  respect.  Krishna  then  complained  that  a lion  had 
carried  away  his  son,  but  had  promised  to  release  him  on  receiving  the  half  of  the 
body  of  the  son  of  the  Raja  of  Ratnapura,  saying  that  a Kshatriya  could  not 
refuse  even  to  sacrifice  his  own  life  if  requested  by  a Brahman.  In  reply,  the  Raja 
agreed  to  sacrifice  himself  in  the  place  of  his  son  ; and  directed  his  wife  and  son 
to  saw  him  in  two.  Just,  however,  as  the  saw'  was  adjusted,  a tear  fell  from  the 
left  eye,  and  Krishna  declined  to  accept  an  offering  wliich  appeared  to  be  involun- 
tary. The  Raja,  however,  explained  that  the  tear  fell  because  the  Brahman  did  not 
deem  his  left  side  worthy  of  acceptance,  but  only  his  right  side.  Krishna  was  so 
pleased  at  this  explanation  that  he  made  himself  known,  and  stopped  all  further 
proceedings ; and  the  horse  was  liberated,  and  the  Raja’s  son  followed  Arjuna 
with  a large  army. 

12  The  traditionary  life  of  Chandra-hasa  is  very  curious,  and  will  be  found 

related  in  Tart  III.,  containing  episodes  from  the  Mahh  Bharata.  It  is  a story  in 
which  the  good  fortune  of  Chandra-hasa  is  contrasted  with  the  evil  fortune  of  a 
certain  Minister  who  was  ever  plotting  to  destroy  him.  » 

13  A Brahma  is  a period  of  vast  duration,  and  may  be  described  as  an  abortive 
effort  to  calculate  eternity.  A day  of  Brahma  comprises  the  period  of  a universe, 
during  which  the  world  is  created  by  a Brahma,  preserved  by  Vishnu,  and  de- 
stroyed by  Siva;  after  which  the  same  process  is  continued  ad  infinitum.  A 
single  day  of  Brahma  is  equivalent  to  rather  more  than  four  thousand  millions  of 
mortal  years. 
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history  of  After  this,  the  horse  passed  along  the  mountain  Sumaru, 
Pakt^i  and  proceeded  in  a northerly  direction  until  he  arrived  at  the 

city  of  Jayadratha,  where  he  encountered  his  eleventh  ad- 

tureofthe  venture.  Now  the  Raja  of  this  city  was  the  son  of  that 

horse  in  the 
city  of  Jayad- 
ratha. 


Story  of  Duh- 
sal&. 


Jayadratha,  who  had  carried  away  Draupadi  in  the  jungle* 
and  had  afterwards  been  slain  by  Arjuna  in  the  great  war. 
And  the  mother  of  the  Raja  was  named  Duhsala,  and  she  was 
the  sister  of  Duryodhana,  and  the  daughter  of  Maharaja 
Dhritarashtra.  And  when  the  Raja  heard  that  the  horse  had 
entered  his  city,  and  that  it  was  accompanied  by  the  man 
who  had  slain  his  father,  he  fell  down  from  his  throne  with  a 
deep  sigh,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  And  when  his  mother 
Duhsala  saw  that  her  son  was  dead,  she  uncovered  her  head, 
and  ran  out  of  the  palace  until  she  came  to  Arjuna ; and  she 
said  to  him  : — “ 0 Arjuna,  you  slew  my  husband,  and  now  my 
son  has  expired  at  the  mention  of  your  name : I am  your  sister, 
and  have  no  one  to  look  to  but  you  ; I therefore  pray  you 
to  take  me  under  your  protection. ” And  Arjuna  dismounted 
from  his  chariot,  and  acknowledged  her  to  be  his  kinswoman ; 
and  he  wept  very  much,  and  said  to  her : — “ You  are  dearer 
to  me  than  all  my  sisters  : I had  no  quarrel  with  your  hus- 
band Jayadratha,  but  he  carried  away  our  wife  in  the  jungle; 
and  after  that  we  had  forgiven  him  that  offence,  he  caused 
the  death  of  my  beloved  son  Abhimanyu  in  the  great  war,  so 
that  I was  compelled  to  combat  him  : And  now  that  I have 
had  only  the  kindest  intentions  toward  your  son,  I cannot 
conceive  what  should  have  caused  his  death.”  Duhsala  re- 
plied : — “ I do  not  ask  you  for  the  blood  of  my  husband,  nor 
for  the  blood  of  my  son  : but  now  that  you  are  in  the  course 
of  performing  the  Aswamedha  sacrifice  for  the  security  of 
your  Raj,  and  for  the  religious  merits  attached  to  the  sacri- 
fice, I beg  that  you  will  not  leave  me  here  oppressed  with 
misery.”  And  Arjuna  compassionated  her,  and  said  : — “ 0 
my  sister,  whatsoever  I can  possibly  do  for  you,  I will.”  And 
The  (load  son  of  Krishna  and  Arjuna,  and  the  daughter  of  Dhritarashtra  then 
Jayadratha  went  to  the  dead  body  of  the  son  of  Jayadratha : and 

miraculously  J J 

restored  to  life  Krishna  laid  hold  of  the  dead  man’s  hand,  and  said: — 
ny  KrLsmia. 

“ Arise  ! ” And  by  the  will  of  the  Almighty  the  dead  man 
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immediately  aroso ; and  when  ho  beheld  those  around  him, 
his  mother  said  to  him  : — “ 0 my  son,  this  new  life  has  been 
given  to  you  by  reason  of  Krishna;  pay  respectful  obeisance 
to  him.”  So  her  son  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Krishna; 
and  in  oue  moment  that  city  was  turned  from  mourning  into 
great  joy,  and  the  drums  of  rejoicing  were  beaten  aloud,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  were  glad  and  made  merry  from  house  to 
house  at  all  the  doors ; and  the  Raja  and  his  mother  Duh- 
sala  accompanied  Arjuna  in  great  happiness  to  the  city  of 
Hastinapur.11 

Seeing  now  that  all  danger  as  regards  the  horse  was  en- 
tirely over,  Krishna  returned  with  all  speed  to  the  city  of 
Hastinapur  to  acquaint  Raja  Yudhishthira  with  all  that  had 
taken  place ; whilst  Arjuna,  and  all  the  Rajas  and  Chieftains 
in  his  train,  followed  Krishna  very  slowly  with  all  pomp  and 
magnilicence,  carrying  with  them  all  the  treasures  which  had 
been  collected  during  the  loosening  of  the  horse.  And 
when  Krishna  arrived  at  Hastinapur  he  found  Raja  Yudhish- 
thira sitting  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges,  dressed  in  the  skin 
of  a deer  and  holding  a deer's  horn  in  his  hand ; and  all  his 
Chieftains,  and  Draupadi  and  Kunti  and  all  the  ladies,  were 
seated  with  him.  Krishna  then  made  obeisance  to  Raja  Yud- 
hishthira, and  to  all  the  others;  and- he  said  to  Yudhishthira: 
— “ 0 Raja,  by  your  favour  Arjuna  has  conquered  all  the 
Rajas  in  his  way,  and  is  approaching  with  a mighty  com- 
pany, and  with  more  treasure  than  can  possibly  be  expended 
in  this  Aswamedha  sacrifice."  And  Krishna  related  at 
length  to  the  whole  assembly  the  adventures  of  the  horse, 
and  the  victories  which  had  been  achieved  by  Arjuna. 

After  this,  Subhadra,  the  sister  of  Krishna,  came  out  to 
meet  her  brother,  and  he  had  been  absent  from  her  so  Ions' 
that  when  she  saw  him  she  burst  into  tears ; and  Krishna  em- 
braced her  and  comforted  her.  Krishna  then  took  leave  of  the 
assembly,  and  taking  Bhima  by  the  hand  he  proceeded  to  his 
own  dwelling.  And  Krishna's  wives  were  greatly  rejoiced  at 
his  arrival,  and  Satyabhama  said  to  him  : — “ Have  you  taken 

24  The  twelfth  adventure  of  the  horse  is  nothing  more  than  the  triumphant 
return  of  Arjuna  to  Hastinapur. 
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no  new  spouse  during  this  expedition  ? Arjuna  has  sent 
hither  the  Ram  Paramita,  and  perchance  you  have  acquired 
a fresh  wife  likewise.”  And  Krishna  smiled  and  said  to 
Bhima  : — “ Do  you  hear  what  these  ladies  insinuate  of  me?” 
And  Krishna  and  Bhima  then  sat  down  for  a short  while,  and 
partook  of  some  food.  And  Yudhishthira  sent  a message 
beseeching  Krishna  to  come  to  him  and  counsel  him  respect- 
ing the  coming  Aswamedha  and  the  reception  to  be  given  to 
Arjuna.  And  Krishna  went  to  the  Raja,  and  after  some  dis- 
course it  was  agreed  that  Yudhishthira  should  remain  in  the 
city  and  occupy  himself  with  the  affairs  of  the  Aswamedha ; 
and  that  Krishna,  accompanied  by  Maharaja  Dliritarashtra, 
and  Yidura,  and  Bhima,  and  all  the  Chieftains,  and  all  the 
ladies  who  had  assembled  at  Hastimipur,  should  go  forth  to 
meet  Arjuna  and  all  his  train. 

Then  Raja  Yudhishthira  ordered  the  city  to  be  decorated 
for  rejoicings,  and  suitable  lodgings  to  be  prepared  for  all 
the  Rajas  who  accompanied  Arjuna;  whilst  Krishna  and  all 
the  others  went  out  of  the  city  upon  thrones  aud  litters,  and 
accompanied  by  an  innumerable  crowd  of  men  and  women. 
And  when  the  people  of  Hastindpur,  who  had  gone  out  of 
the  city  to  welcome  Arjuna,  beheld  him  approaching  with 
his  mighty  train,  they  welcomed  him  in  a transport  of 
joy,  and  Arjuna  saluted  all  his  kinsmen  and  brethren  with 
great  respect  and  affection.  And  Arjuna  introduced  his 
own  son  Babhru-vahana;  and  all  the  Rajas  and  Chieftains 
who  were  with  him,  one  by  one,  to  Maharaja  Dhritarashtra ; 
and  they  all  saluted  the  Mahdraja,  and  Yidura,  and  Bhima, 
and  all  the  other  Chieftains  who  had  come  out  from  Hasti- 
ndpur to  meet  them.  And  Krishna  said  to  Arjuna  : — “ Now 
that  you  are  about  to  enter  the  city,  you  should  form  your 
troops  in  the  most  splendid  array,  that  the  people  may  all 
see  what  a fine  army  and  train  you  have  under  your  com- 
mand.” So  Arjuna  arrayed  all  his  forces  in  the  best  order, 
each  rank  by  itself,  so  that  every  man  might  keep  his  pro- 
per place ; aud  no  one  in  that  quarter  had  ever  before  seen 
so  fine  an  army  in  such  an  imposing  array.  And  all  the 
men  and  women  of  Hastindpur  had  come  out  of  the  city  in 
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their  eravest  attire  : and  all  the  artists  and  tradesmen  carried  history  op 

specimens  of  their  best  productions  and  commodities  with  p‘RT  n' 

them.  And  in  this  manner  Arjuna  entered  the  city  in  all  - 

pomp  and  grandeur;  and  all  tho  Rajas  who  were  with  him 

also  put  their  forces  in  tho  best  order,  and  all  the  troops 

were  covered  with  gold  and  jewels ; but  Babhru-vuhana,  sou 

of  Arjuna,  outshono  all  the  others.  And  as  they  entered  Garlands 

the  city,  chains  and  wreaths  of  flowers  were  let  down  upon  tho  verandahs. 

their  heads  from  the  verandas,  and  largo  presents  of  money 

were  scattered  in  handfulls,  so  that  the  poor  and  needy  in 

the  city  became  all  rich  from  tho  quantity  they  picked  up. 

In  this  splendid  procession  Arjuna  moved  on  until  he  interview  be. 

r 1 J tween  Arjuna 

entered  the  presence  of  Raja  Yudhislithira,  and  then  lie  and  his  elder 

r J brother  Yud- 

went  and  laid  his  head  at  the  Raja’s  feet.  And  Yudhislithira  hishthira. 
wept  for  fulness  of  joy,  and  lifting  up  Arjuna’s  head  he  placed 
his  face  to  that  of  his  brother,  and  took  him  for  a long  time 
in  his  arms,  and  kissed  his  head  and  face.  Arjuna  then  introduction  of 

° . Babhru-v&h&na. 

conducted  his  son  Babhru-valiana  by  the  hand,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  Yudliishthira,  and  said  : — “ 0 Raja,  this  is  my 
son  : Give  him,  I pray  you,  a reception  so  gracious  as  to 
encourage  and  comfort  him.”  The  Raja  then  embraced 
Babliru-valiana  and  kissed  his  face ; and  Babhru-vdkana, 
knowing  that  he  had  fought  against  his  own  father,  was 
abashed  in  the  presence  of  the  Raja  and  his  other  kinsmen ; 
but  Yudhislithira  received  him  so  kindly,  that  all  his  shame 
passed  away.  After  this  Arjuna  introduced  all  the  other  Joy  of  the 

J J _ Itajas  at  their 

Rajas  who  had  come  with  him,  one  by  one ; and  Raja  Yud-  reoepUwib^ 
hishthira  gave  them  all  so  distinguished  a reception,  that 
they  repented  not  having  come  from  the  beginning  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  Raja,  and  spend  their  entire  lives  in  his 
service. 

The  foregoing  narrative  of  the  loosening  of  the  Review  of  the 

. ° . ° twelve  advetl- 

horse,  and  its  subsequent  adventures  m strange  ["rr^ofthe 
countries,  does  not  appear  to  call  for  much  remark. 

The  story  of  the  young  Prince  who  had  a thousand  oriental  idea  of 

* jo  happiness. 

girl  wives,  all  exactly  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  all 
sporting  together  with  their  husband  in  a beautiful 

27 
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HI=  of  garden,  is  a curious  exaggeration  of  the  Oriental 
part  ii.  idea  of  happiness,  in  which  women  arc  regarded  as 
objects  of  desire  rather  than  as  objects  of  affection. 
Invoived^n'the  The  stoiT  °f  ^1C  woman  who  was  transformed  into 
obedienttwifei8'  a r°ck  for  disobedience  to  her  husband  is  of  course 
intended  as  a lesson  and  a warning ; and  certainly 
the  enormities  committed  by  the  refractory  lady 
were  the  acme  of  wickedness,  according  to  the  ideas 
Hindu concop.  of  the  Brahmanical  period.  She  had  declared  that 

tion  of  a bad 

wife.  she  would  never  obey  her  husband ; she  had  refused 

to  perform  the  household  duties ; she  had  expressed 
a desire  to  be  without  children ; she  had  broken  a 
pitcher  of  water  that  her  husband  had  called  for ; 
and  above  all,  she  had  left  him  in  the  night  time 
and  gone  out  of  the  house.  These  crimes  were  bad 
enough,  and  indeed  reduced  her  husband  to  a skele- 
ton, but  that  there  was  yet  one  further  sin  which 
she  committed  which  was  unpardonable.  A wise 
old  Rishi  had  counselled  her  husband  to  command 
her  not  to  do  whatever  he  desired  to  have  done ; 
and  for  a brief  interval  her  contumacious  proceed- 
ings appeared  like  a brilliant  fulfilment  of  duty. 
She  feasted  the  Brahmans ; she  prepared  the  neces- 
sary cakes  and  viands  for  the  souls  of  her  husband’s 
ancestors ; and  she  provided  new  and  clean  clothes 
for  her  husband  to  wear  at  the  entertainment.  But 
in  one  unhappy  moment  her  husband  forgot  his  cue. 
crowning  sin  of  In  the  joy  of  his  heart  he  desired  her  to  throw  the 

giving  the  re-  . ° ",  . . ■%_  t'i 

crated  'victuals'  Tomams  of  the  consecrated  victuals  into  the  Oranges, 
to  the  hogs.  acCording  to  the  law  ; upon  which  she  threw  them, 

out  of  sheer  contradiction,  into  a place  where  they 
were  devoured  by  hogs.  Her  husband  being  a 
Brahman,  could  not  endure  so  grievous  an  offence; 
and  accordingly  cursed  her  into  becoming  a rock 
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until  Arjuna  should  come  and  restore  her  to  her  history  of 
proper  form.15  faut  il 

The  story  of  the  young  Prince  who  was  thrown  Custom  of 

J j o ......  Hindu  warriors 

into  a cauldron  of  hot  oil  without  being  injured,  is^1^, 
of  course  interesting  to  the  Hindu  from  the  miracle  801,1,510 
which  it  involves,  but  is  chiefly  valuable  on  account 
of  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the  later  Hindu 
custom  of  a warrior  taking  leave  of  his  female  rela- 
tives before  going  out  to  battle.  The  hero  ot  the  a mother, 
legend  first  takes  leave  of  his  mother,  who  entreats 
him  to  perish  on  the  field  rather  than  run  away,  lest 
she  should  be  held  in  derision  by  the  people.  lie  a sister, 
next  bids  adieu  to  his  sister,  who  throws  a garland 
round  his  neck,  and  then  makes  the  same  request, 
on  the  ground  that  otherwise  she  would  be  upbraided 
by  her  husband.  Lastly,  he  takes  a farewell  of  his 
young  wife,  who  expresses  her  conviction  that  lie 
will  be  slain,  but  avows  her  determination  of  burn- 
ing herself  with  his  dead  body,  and  thus  rejoining 
him  in  the  heaven  of  Indra. 

The  story  of  Ariuna’s  adventures  in  the  country  Resemblance 

j J " between  the 

of  women  bears  a close  resemblance  to  the  Greek  Hmda  and  ^ 
traditions  of  the  Amazons,  who  arc  generally  referred  Am£oLthe 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caucasus.  The  Amazons 
were  supposed  by  the  Greeks  to  have  formed  a mili- 
tary community,  amongst  whom  the  marriage  tie  was 
but  lightly  regarded,  although  no  virgin  was  allowed 
to  wed  until  she  had  slain  her  enemy. 10  The  Hindu  Identification 

. . J . of  their  country 

tradition  seems  to  have  sprung  from  similar  circum-  with  Malabar. 

15  The  prophecy  involved  in  this  curse  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  Hindu 
ideas.  Thus  Gotama  cursed  his  wife  into  being  a stone  until  Rama  should  come 
and  release  her.  See  Tart  IV.,  containing  the  Ramayana,  which  will  he  comprised 
in  Volume  II.  of  the  present  history. 

16  Herodotus,  Book  I.  c.  203  ; IV.  110-117.  The  ancient 'and  modern  tradi- 
tions of  the  Amazons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caucasus  have  been  collected 
by  Klaproth.  See  Travels  in  the  Caucasus  and  Georgia , chap.  xxx. 
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stances,  which  still  prevail  in  the  country  of  Malabar 
along  the  southern  quarter  of  the  western  coast  of  the 
Indian  peninsula.  The  Nairs  of  Malabar  are  a mili- 
tary class,  and  amongst  them  the  marriage  tie  is 
merely  nominal.  Indeed,  the  women  may  be  said  to 
be  masters,  for  they  claim  and  exercise  the  right  of 
receiving  as  many  lovers  as  they  please,  provided  they 
belong  to  the  Brahman  or  Nair  caste.17 

The  story  of  the  country  of  the  Daityas,  where 
men,  women,  and  animals  grew  upon  trees,  is  a fan- 


17  Tlie  peculiar  customs  prevailing  amongst  the  women  of  Malabar  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  travellers  from  the  very  earliest  period.  The  travels  of 
Van  Linschoten  in  the  sixteenth  century,  of  Fryer  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  of  Buchanan  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  contain  some 
curious  details,  which  are  generally  confirmed  by  the  present  residents  on  the 
western  coast.  (See  especially  Dr  Day’s  Land  of  the  Permauh,  1863.)  It  ap- 
pears that  there  are  two  principal  castes  in  Malabar,  namely,  the  Brahmans,  or 
priests,  and  the  Nairs,  or  military  class.  The  Nairs  are  nominally  married  to 
girls  of  their  own  class,  when  the  latter  are  ten  or  under  ten  years  of  age,  hut 
they  never  have  any  intercourse  with  their  wives,  who  continue  to  live  with  their 
mothers  or  brothers ; and  when  the  mother  dies,  the  eldest  sister  becomes  the 
head  of  the  household.  Meantime,  the  Nair  women  receive  as  many  lovers  as  they 
please,  provided  they  belong  to  the  Brahman  or  Nair  caste  ; and  the  young  men 
vie  with  each  other  in  rendering  themselves  agreeable  to  the  women.  When  a 
lover  receives  admission  into  a house,  he  commonly  gives  his  mistress  some  orna- 
ments and  a piece  of  cloth  ; but,  according  to  Buchanan,  these  presents  are  never 
of  such  value  as  to  give  room  for  supposing  that  the  women  bestow  their  favours 
from  mercenary  motives.  When  the  lady  returns  the  cloth,  it  is  a sign  that  the 
gentleman  must  cease  his  visits ; but  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  she  has  only 
one  lover  at  a time,  for  more  than  one  are  frequently  admitted  to  a share  in  her 
favours. 

The  result  of  this  strange  absence  of  matrimonial  restraint  is  that  no  man 
knows  his  own  children,  and  the  succession  accordingly  goes  from  the  father  to 
the  sister’s  son  ; and  this  rule  still  prevails  in  the  succession  to  the  Raj,  both  in 
Travancore  and  Cochin,  as  well  as  to  all  property  generally.  It  has  been  in- 
ferred that  the  custom  originated  in  an  ancient  privilege  exercised  by  the  Bi All- 
mans  of  visiting  the  females ; that  when  this  sacred  body  had  established  their 
hierarchy  in  the  country,  they  probably  wanted  soldiers  and  mistresses,  and  there- 
fore instituted  the  Nair  caste,  the  males  acting  in  the  first  capacity,  and  the 
females  in  the  second.  It  seems,  however,  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was 
an  original  institution  ; and  that  when  the  BiAhmans  had  settled  in  the  country 
they  secured  for  themselves  a share,  or  more  than  a share,  of  the  favours  granted 
by  the  Nair  women.  Buchanan  says  that  the  Nair  women  are  proud  of  reckon- 
ing among  their  favoured  lovers  many  BiAhmans,  Rajas,  or  other  persons  of  high 
birth. 
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ciiul  and  contradictory  fable,  which  is  only  of  im-  history  op 
portance  from  its  allusions  to  human  sacrifices,  and  part  ii. 
especially  from  its  allusions  to  the  cannibal  orgies  of 
certain  Saniases.  This  branch  of  the  subject  will  be 
further  noticed  in  treating  of  the  religion  of  the  Hin- 
dus. It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Possible  Menu- 
Daityas  are  said  to  have  fled  to  the  islands  of  the  Jhe'^uaailists. 
sea ; a circumstance  which  seems  to  identify  them  in 
the  present  case  with  the  Buddhists ; to  whom  the 
Brahmanical  compilers  would  have  been  led  by  the 
virulence  of  religious  hate  to  attribute  any  vile 
custom. 

The  legend  of  Arj ana’s  adventures  in  Munnipore 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  any,  from  the  light  by  Ar]u“l‘rud 
which  it  throws  upon  the  Brahmanizing  of  the  na-  iXonuires  in 

1 . Munnipore. 

tional  epic  by  the  later  compilers,  to  which  allusion 
has  so  frequently  been  made.  Munnipore  is  a bar- 
barous country  between  Bengal  and  Burmali.  The  Modern  eonver- 

J ° s\on  of  the 

people  are  at  present  in  a transition  state.  They  are 
Nagas,  or  worshippers  of  serpents,  under  process  of  duirsm!ptull"‘" 
conversion  to  Hinduism  ; a process  which  is  going  on 
to  a very  large  extent  amongst  the  aboriginal  races 
generally  throughout  India.  No  traces,  however,  of 
this  process  can  be  discovered  before  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  when  it  appears  to  have  been  com- 
menced by  a Maliunt  of  Sylhet.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
present  generation  of  Munniporees  can  remember 
when  it  was  usual  in  most  families  for  half  the  mem- 
bers to  profess  Hinduism,  and  be  called  “clean;” 
whilst  the  other  half  followed  their  old  Nfiga  customs, 
and  were  called  “unclean.”  That  Hinduism  is  of  Late  origin  of 

...  ..  . the  conversion 

late  origin  m Munnipore  is  also  proved  by  the  evi-  ^e^of'un- 
dence  of  language.  The  connection  between  Brah-  guase> 
manism  and  the  Sanskrit  language  appears  to  have 
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been  always  very  intimate  ; and  the  languages  of  the 
Brdhmanized  populations  of  India  seem  to  have  been 
more  or  less  derived  from  the  Sanskrit,  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  have  borrowed  Sanskrit  words  and  forms. 
But  neither  the  language  of  Munnipore,  nor  that  of 
the  races  eastward  of  the  Munnipore  valley,  appear 
to  have  any  connection  whatever,  with  that  of 
Sanskrit. 

The  descriptions,  however,  of  the  Raj  and  Raja 
of  Munnipore,  as  it  appears  in  the  Maha  Bharata,  are 
exaggerations  of  the  Brahmanical  idea  of  perfection. 
The  Raja  was  unequalled  for  valour,  very  wise,  and 
a model  of  chastity.  The  Minister  administered  af- 
fairs so  skilfully  that  the  country  was  well  peopled, 
and  not  a measure  of  land  was  uncultivated.  More- 
over, he  was  very  brave,  and  never  gave  bad  counsel 
to  the  Raja.  The  people  of  the  Raj  always  told  the 
truth  ; the  women  obeyed  their  husbands ; the  Brah- 
mans were  wise  and  devout,  and  studied  the  Vedas  ; 
the  soldiers  were  strong  and  brave ; and  the  San- 
skrit language  was  spoken  throughout  the  Raj.  The 
golden  walls  of  the  palace,  the  silver  walls  of  the  city, 
and  the  exhaustless  treasures  of  the  Raja,  are  mere 
creations  of  the  imagination ; but  the  reference  to 
fire-works,  and  especially  to  fire  weapons  placed  in 
waggons,  which  were  bound  together  by  chains, 
seems  to  indicate  the  use  of  artillery,  and  this  re- 
ference is  of  some  importance,  as  the  original  myth 
appears  to  have  originated  at  a period  not  later  than 
the  eleventh  century.”18 

The  scenes  which  are  described  in  connection 
with  the  carrying  away  of  the  horse,  the  meeting 


18  See  foot-note  further  on. 
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between  the  Raja  and  his  father  Ariuna,  and  the  history  op 
descent  to  the  city  of  Serpents,  indicate  a poetical  pakt  ii. 
imagination  of  a high  order.  The  picture  of  the  Wonderful  dc- 

° 0 . ..  . scription  of  the 

Council  hall  is  a marvellous  work  ol  painting ; and  council  uaii. 
it  is  presented,  not  in  the  glare  of  sunlight,  but  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night  illuminated  by  a countless 
number  of  sandal-wood  torches.  The  pillars,  the 
walls,  and  the  pavement  arc  of  pure  gold,  radiant 
with  figures  of  birds  and  fishes  composed  of  many- 
coloured  gems.  The  Raja  is  seated  on  his  throne, 
surrounded  by  his  Chieftains,  and  before  each  one 
is  placed  a jewelled  vase  of  perfumes.  Presently  Entrance  of  tha 
the  mysterious  horse  is  led  into  the  hall  before  the 
■whole  assembly,  with  a golden  plate  upon  his  fore- 
head, and  a string  of  pearls  hanging  round  his  mane. 

The  Minister  reads  the  inscription  on  the  golden 
plate,  challenging  the  Raja  to  battle.  The  Raja  surprise  of  the 
suddenly  discovers  that  his  own  father  is  the  guard- 
ian of  the  horse ; and  that  lie  must  not  only  restore 
the  horse,  but  tender  the  most  abject  submission  to 
his  newly-found  father. 

The  scene  now  changes.  A procession  is  formed  Tim  grand  Pr0- 

° 1 cession  of  the 

in  accordance  with  Hindu  ideas  of  pomp  and  gran-  ^wsat"^hi3 
dcur.  There  is  the  Raja  surrounded  by  his  Minis-  soldiers,  lirah-^ 

i r' n • r,  • n mans,  maidens, 

ters  and  Chieftains,  all  arrayed  in  gorgeous  attire,  anddaucing- 
There  are  the  soldiers  in  their  parade  dresses  ; the 
Brahmans,  holy,  devout,  and  learned ; the  beautiful 
and  accomplished  maidens,  some  in  splendid  chariots, 
some  mounted  on  richly-caparisoned  elephants, 
whilst  others  are  walking  on  foot  or  proceeding  in 
gay  palanquins.  There  too  are  the  girls  with  their 
boxes  of  perfumes  ; the  tradesmen  and  artisans  with 
samples  of  their  wares : and  the  frail  but  attractive  Extraordinary 
bands  of  singing  and  dancing  women.  Then  follows  andeArjunalaja 
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Raja  manifests  his  filial  respect  by  wiping  the  shoes 
of  Arjuna  with  his  long  hair;  upon  which  Arjuna 
strikes  him  to  the  earth,  and  accuses  him  of  being 
a coward  and  the  son  of  a herdsman.  Next  follows 
the  mythical  battle  in  which  Arj  una  is  slain ; and 
the  palace  rings  with  the  screams  of  his  wife  Cliit- 
rangada,  who  calls  for  a funeral  pile  that  she  may 
be  burned  with  the  body  of  her  slaughtered  hus- 
band. Lastly,  the  descent  into  the  subterranean 
pents.tyofSer*  regions,  and  conquest  of  the  city  of  Serpents,  create 
a sensational  thrill  in  a Hindu  audience,  which  few 
who  have  not  resided  in  India  will  be  able  to  ap- 
Hindd  worehip  prehend.  Ages  of  Brahmanism  have  failed  to  crush 
asaguard^n  out  the  old  primitive  worship  of  the  serpent,  as  the 
mysterious  deity  of  the  regions  below.  To  many 
he  is  the  guardian  deity  of  the  household,  to  be 
propitiated  with  mantras  and  offerings  of  food  ; and, 
according  to  the  popular  belief,  it  is  the  great  Raja 
of  Serpents,  the  mighty  Sesha-ndga,  who  supports  the 
universe  upon  his  head.  But  still  the  Hindu  imagin- 
ation calls  up  exaggerated  visions  of  the  terrible  ser- 
pent-gods, whose  irresistible  coils  and  venomed  fangs 
arc  deadly  to  all  save  the  all-powerful  charmer ; whose 
gleaming  coats  are  radiant  with  a thousand  dyes,  and 
whose  wrathful  hoods  are  sparkling  with  countless 
gems  ; whose  city  in  the  under  world  is  as  brilliant 
as  a mine  of  jewels,  and  who  dwell  there  in  endless 
numbers,  with  wives  of  unearthly  beauty,  and  child- 
ren as  fascinating  and  as  terrible  as  themselves. 

The  religious  ideas  connected  with  the  old  worship 
of  serpents  may  be  reserved  for  discussion  hereafter ; 
but  still  it  may  be  remarked  how  admirably  the 
present  myth  is  adapted  to  wean  a barbarous  people 


Exaggerated 
ideas  of  a city 
of  cobras. 
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from  so  low  a form  of  worship,  anti  to  lead  them  to 
adopt  the  gods  of  the  Brahmans.  Not  a single  idea 
is  expressed  which  could  wound  the  prejudice  of  the 
serpent  worshipper.  The  power  of  the  Serpents  is 
duly  acknowledged,  and  their  city  is  described  with 
a marvellous  power  of  fancy.  But  the  Serpent  Raja 
himself  acknowledges  the  superiority  of  Krishna ; 
and  the  city  of  the  Serpents  is  conquered  by  the  son 
of  Arjuna.  The  result  has  been  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  late  advent  of  Brahmanism,  the  myth  of  the 
sacrificial  horse  has  taken  a powerful  hold  upon  the 
minds  of  the  rude  and  half-savage  Munniporees. 
The  spot  where  the  horse  is  said  to  have  entered 
the  Munnipore  valley  is  still  pointed  out,  and  goes 
by  the  name  of  Sagon-mang,  or  “horse-lost;”  the 
spot  where  he  was  caught  is  still  called  Sagon-pul, 
or  “horse-stopped;”  and  the  part  of  the  palace 
enclosure  into  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  led  is 
still  called  Sagon-keephum,  or  “horse-tying  place.” 
The  cavity  down  which  the  descent  was  made  in 
search  of  the  jewel  is  still  to  be  seen ; and  there  in 
that  ^cavity  is  said  to  reside  the  Serpent  ancestor  of 
the  Rajas  of  Munnipore,  and  over  it  is  still  placed 
the  throne  of  the  reigning  Raja.19 

The  later  adventures  of  the  horse  are  of  very 
minor  importance.  They  are  mere  extravagances 

19  For  many  particulars  in  the  foregoing  observations,  I am  indebted  to  Colonel 
MacCulloch,  the  present  Political  Agent  at  Munnipore.  It  is  somewhat  curious 
that  the  mythical  account  of  Arjuna’s  adventures  in  Munnipore  should  have  been 
composed  many  centuries  before  the  actual  introduction  of  Brahmanism  into  the 
country.  Yet  such  would  appear  to  be  the  case,  for  the  myth  is  referred  to  in  the 
Vishnu  Purana,  which  seems  to  have  been  composed  in  the  eleventh  century ; 
whilst  the  evidence  of  Colonel  MacCulloch  is  indisputable  as  regards  the  absence 
of  all  traces  of  Brahmanism  prior  to  the  eighteenth  century.  (See  Wilson’s 
Introduction  to  the  Vishnu  Purana.)  From  the  allusion  to  the  Chandels  it 
would  seem  that  the  myth  was  composed  in  the  North-Western  Provinces,  where 
the  Chandels  are  to  be  found.  See  ante,  p.  404,  note. 
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referring  to  Krishna,  from  which,  nothing  tangible 
can  be  inferred.  The  eleventh  adventure  contains 
the  story  of  the  son  of  Jayadratha  being  restored 
to  life  by  Krishna ; but  the  alleged  miracle  is  in 
every  way  exceedingly  dubious.  The  young  man 
dies  suddenly  on  hearing  that  Arjuna  has  entered 
the  Raj  ; upon  which  Krishna  takes  him  by  the 
hand,  and  restores  him  to  life.  Here,  if  the  myth 
were  a true  story,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  con- 
viction that  the  young  man  did  not  die  from  so 
trifling  a cause,  but  merely  fell  into  a swoon,  from 
which  he  was  recovered  by  Krishna. 

The  adventures  of  the  horse  being  brought  to  a 
close,  Krishna  returned  to  Hastindpur,  and  was  sub- 
sequently followed  by  Arjuna.  The  triumphant 
entry  of  Arjuna  is  described  in  the  usual  fashion. 
All  the  people  of  the  city  dressed  out  their  houses, 
and  put  on  their  best  attire,  to  welcome  back  the 
victorious  prince.  The  armies  of  Arj  una,  and  those 
of  the  Rajas  accompanying  him,  marched  in  grand 
array  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude- 
Garlands  were  thrown  down  from  the  verandahs,  and 
money  was  scattered  in  all  directions.  Finally 
Yudhishthira  gave  a magnificent  reception  to  all  the 
Rajas  assembled,  and  received  each  one  so  graciously 
that  they  are  said  to  have  all  repented  that  they  had 
not  submitted  at  a much  earlier  period,  and  spent 
their  entire  lives  in  the  service  of  so  great  a Raja. 

The  narrative  of  the  third  and  concluding  event 
in  the  performance  of  the  Aswamedha  resembles  in 
some  respects  the  description  of  the  Rajasuya,  inas- 
much as  it  involves  two  distinct  classes  of  ceremonies, 
namely : 

First.  The  rites  connected  with  the  sacrifice  of 
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the  horse,  which  may  bo  regarded  as  forming  a part  history  op 
of  the  original  Kshatriya  tradition.  i’abt  ii. 

Secondly.  The  rites  connected  with  the  offering  of 
the  horaa,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  details  of  a 
Brahmanical  sacrifice,  introduced  by  the  Brahmanical 
compilers,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  a Brah- 
man ical  tone  to  the  performance  of  the  Aswamedha. 

It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  represent  these  two  distinct  classes  of  rites  irahnmukai 
as  forming  a part  of  the  ancient  ceremony.  The 
horse  is  apparently  sacrificed  in  a paved  area  sur- 
rounded by  pillars,  whilst  the  homa  is  prepared  and 
offered  in  eight  sacrificial  pits ; but  still  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  two  rites  are  so  carefully  blended  to- 
gether in  the  Mahd  Blidrata  that  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  them.  When,  however,  consideration  is 
given  to  the  radical  difference  between  the  sacrifice 
of  the  horse  and  the  offering  of  homa,  and  especially 
to  the  fierce  opposition  which  prevailed  between 
those  who  persisted  in  sacrificing  animals  and  those 
who  denounced  the  bloody  offerings,  it  is  impossible 
to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion,  than  that  the 
account  in  the  Mahd  Blidrata  is  a compromise  at- 
tempted by  the  later  Brahmanical  compilers  to 
combine  the  simple  offering  of  the  homa  with  that 
sacrifice  which  formed  the  essential  ceremony  in  the 
performance  of  an  Aswamedha. 

Having  thus  indicated  the  difference  between  Seventeen 
what  appears  to  be  two  distinct  narratives,  it  may  performance  of 

1 A . J J an  Aswamedha. 

now  be  as  well  to  describe  the  Aswamedha  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  order  in  which  the  incidents  ap- 
pear in  the  Malia  Blidrata.  The  stages  in  the  cere- 
mony appear  to  have  been  seventeen  in  number,  and 
are  as  follows  : — 
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1st,  The  bathing  of  Raja  Yudhishthira,  and  of 
Draupadf  as  his  Ram. 

2nd,  The  ploughing  by  Yudhishthira  of  the  space 
set  apart  for  the  sacrifice  with  a golden  plough. 

3rd,  The  sowing  of  the  space  with  different  kinds 
of  grain  by  Draupadi. 

4th,  The  paving  of  the  space  with  golden  bricks. 

5th,  The  eight  pillars  set  up  round  the  pave- 
ment. 

6th,  The  eight  pits  prepared  for  the  lioma,  with 
eight  corresponding  ladles 

7th, 

herbs  for  the  lioma. 

8th,  The  procession  to  bring  water  from  the 
Ganges. 

9th,  The  performance  of  the  lioma. 

lOtli,  The  purification  of  the  Raja  and  the  horse 
with  the  Ganges  water. 

lltli,  The  speaking  of  the  horse. 

12th,  The  sacrifice  of  the  horse. 

13th,  The  offering  of  the  horse  to  the  gods. 

14th,  The  distribution  of  the  merits  of  the  As- 
wamedha. 

loth,  The  disposal  of  the  remains  of  the  lioma. 

16th,  The  distribution  of  presents. 

17th,  The  feast. 

The  narative  of  these  several  rites,  as  it  appears  in 
the  Main!  Blnirata,  may  now  be  related  as  follows : — 

Now  all  this  while,  the  preparations  were  in  progress  for 
the  performance  of  the  Aswamedha  sacrifice.  A golden  throne 
was  set  up  on  a high  place  for  Maharaja  Dhritarashtra,  and 
beneath  that  was  another  throne  for  Eaja  Yudhishthira ; and 
thrones  of  gold  and  sandal-wood  were  arranged  for  all  the 
other  ltajas  and  Chieftains  according  to  their  several 
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qualities  and  dignities ; and  the  Maharaja  and  all  the  Rajas  history  of 
and  Chieftains  took  their  seats  upon  the  thrones.  And  all  j>ABT  u. 
the  wives  and  other  ladies  of  the  Rajas  came  to  the  assembly,  Asscml(ly  of 
and  were  arranged  and  seated  on  their  own  side,  each  one  in  the  ladlu;j- 
the  place  appointed  for  her.  And  when  all  assembled  were 
closely  seated,  Raja  Yudhishthira  and  Draupadi  bathed 
themselves:  and  the  space  of  ground  required  for  the  Ploughing  and 

7 L ° li  ii  sowing  the  land . 

sacrifice  was  duly  measured  out,  and  a golden  plough  was 
brought,  and  two  bullocks  wero  harnessed  to  the  plough. 

Then  Raja  Yudhishthira  rose  up,  and  with  his  own  hand 

drove  the  bullocks  and  ploughed  that  space ; and  Draupadi 

followed  the  Raja,  and  carried  a parcel  of  all  the  different 

grains  which  were  grown  in  the  Raj  of  Bharata,  and  sprinkled 

the  grain  as  fast  as  the  Raja  ploughed.  And  the  Brahmans  rnwersoftho 

sat  along  with  the  ladies,  and  whilst  the  Raja  ploughed,  i^iu!s!ian:f  a"d 

both  the  Brahmans  and  the  ladies  offered  up  prayers  in  his 

behalf  with  a loud  voice.  The  space  of  ground  was  then  The  pavement 

1 # ° of  gold  bncks. 

covered  with  four  hundred  golden  bricks;  and  the  sage 

Vyasa,  accompanied  by  Vasishtha,  and  Narada,  and  other 

Rishis,  seated  themselves  on  the  golden  pavement.  The  The  eight 

Raja  then  commanded  that  eight  pillars  should  be  set  up  and  ladles.  ’ 

round  that  golden  pavement ; and  a roof  covered  with  gold 

was  placed  over  the  pavement,  and  a banner  was  fixed  on 

the  top  of  each  pillar.  Then  eight  large  pits  were  dug  in 

order  that  the  homa  of  milk,  curds,  and  clarified  butter 

might  be  prepared  therein  ; and  eight  large  sacrificial  ladles 

were  furnished  for  casting  the  homa  on  the  sacrificial  fire ; 

and  a large  cloth  of  skins  was  sewed  together,  in  which  was 

placed  a portion  of  every  vegetable  which  is  food  for  man, 

and  a portion  of  every  medicinal  herb  which  were  produced  The  vegetables 

in  that  Raj,  and  the  whole  was  put  into  the  homa.  And  herbs. 

Yyasa  was  appointed  to  be  President  of  all  the  Brahmans,  VyAsa  presi- 
who  were  to  obey  his  orders  as  to  the  performance  of  the 
homa.  And  all  the  most  famous  Rishis  were  present  at  that 
sacrifice,  and  they  selected  the  most  distinguished  persons  to 
sit  by  the  side  of  the  place  where  the  homa  was  performed. 

And  Raja  Yudhishthira  sat  with  a deer’s  horn  in  his  hand;  onvatcr^ P°ts 
and  Yyasa  desired  him  to  command  that  sixty-four  of  the  cession  aomPthe 

Ganges. 
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principal  Rajas  and  Rishis  in  tlie  assembly  should  go  with 
their  wives  to  the  bank  of  the  Ganges ; and  that  both  they 
and  their  wives  should  each  fill  a pitcher  with  the  Ganges 
water,  and  bring  it  to  the  place  of  the  sacrifice.  And  Krishna 
and  Arjuna  and  Blum  a,  with  a great  party  of  Rajas  and 
Rishis,  each  one  accompanied  by  his  wife,  proceeded  to  the 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  all  with  pitchers  on  their  heads ; and 
along  with  them  went  a company  of  musicians  with  drums, 
and  trumpets,  and  other  musical  instruments,  and  many 
dancing-girls  likewise  danced  before  them.  And  when 
those  who  had  gone  to  the  bank  of  the  Ganges  for  water  had 
filled  all  their  pitchers,  they  took  the  pitchers  on  their 
heads,  and  returned  to  the  place  of  the  sacrifice,  preceded 
by  the  musicians,  and  the  singers,  and  the  dancing-girls. 

Then  Raja  Yudhishthira  commanded  that  splendid 
dresses  should  be  brought  for  all  those  who  had  earned  the 
water,  and  he  caused  both  the  Rajas  and  their  wives  to  bo 
dressed  therewith,  and  he  put  a chain  of  choice  jewels  on 
each  of  their  necks,  and  put  betel  nut  into  each  of  their 
mouths.  And  he  ordered  fires  to  be  lighted  in  the  pits  that 
were  dug  for  the  homa,  and  the  various  ingredients  for  the 
homa  to  be  pi’esented  to  the  fire.  Then  the  Raja’s  brethren, 
and  kinsmen,  and  servants  brought  several  loads  of  gold 
and  jewels  and  clothes,  together  with  many  elephants, 
horses,  and  cows,  and  gave  to  each  Brahman  in  such  quan- 
tities that  all  were  fully  satisfied  and  contented. 

After  this,  a throne  made  of  sandal-wood,  covered  with 
gold,  was  brought  for  Raja  Yudhishthira.  And  the  Raja 
sat  thereon,  and  those  around  him  took  off  his  clothes;  and 
all  those  persons  who  had  brought  water  from  the  Ganges, 
took  up  their  pitchers  and  poured  the  water  over  the  Raja’s 
head.  The  horse  was  then  brought,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
water  with  which  the  Raja  had  been  bathed  was  poured  upon 
the  horse’s  head.  Then  Nakula  opened  the  mouth  of  the 
horse,  and  held  up  his  head,  and  said  : — “ The  horse  is  speak- 
ing ! ” And  those  around  cried  out : — “ What  does  the  horse 
say?”  Nakula  replied  : — “ The  horse  says  : — ‘ In  other  Yagas 
wherein  a horse  is  sacrificed,  ho  goes  to  Swarga,  which  is  the 
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heaven  of  Imlra ; but  I shall  go  far  abovo  Swarga,  because 
in  the  present  Yaga  very  many  great  and  distinguished  per- 
sons, such  as  Krishna,  are  here  assembled  together;  and 
Krishna  has  not  been  present  at  other  sacrifices,  for  which 
reason  I shall  go  far  beyond  all  other  sacrificial  horses.’  ” 
Then  the  horse  was  washed,  and  the  scimitar  was  brought, 
and  Dhaumya  put  the  scimitar  into  tho  hands  of  Blifma  and 
bade  him  slay  the  horse.  And  Bhima  lifted  up  the  scimitar 
to  give  the  horse  a blow,  when  Dhaumya  said  : — “ 0 Bhima, 
have  patienco  a minute  while  I try  the  horse.”  So  Dhaumya 
took  hold  of  tho  horse’s  ear  and  squeezed  it,  when  suddenly 
milk  ran  out  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present.  Dhaumya 
then  said  to  Bhima  : — “ I see  that  this  horse  is  pure,  and 
I am  certain  that  this  sacrifice  is  acceptable  and  will  be  ac- 
cepted : Now  strike  ! ” So  Bhima  struck  a blow,  and  cut 
off’  tho  head  of  tho  horse ; and  no  sooner  was  tho  head 
severed  from  tho  body,  than  it  mounted  towards  the  sky  and 
soared  out  of  sight,  and  tho  body  fell  down  upon  the  spot. 
Then  Krishna,  and  the  other  Rajas,  and  the  Rishis,  came  up 
and  opened  the  horse’s  belly  ; and  when  they  had  divided  it 
a light  came  out  of  the  belly,  and  no  ordure  was  found  there- 
in.” And  Krishna  said : — “0  Raja  Yudhishthira,  I have  never 
beheld  so  clean  and  pure  a horse ; and  I am  now  assured  that 
this  sacrifice  of  yours  has  reached  the  heaven  of  Vishnu.” 
After  Bhima  had  opened  the  belly  of  the  horse,  the  flesh 
began  to  smell  of  camphor ; and  Dhaumya  took  out  the 
camphor-like  flesh  with  the  sacrificial  ladles,  and  cast  it  upon 
the  fii'e  and  made  homa  of  it,  and  said  : — “ Indra,  take  this 
flesh  which  has  become  camphor  ! ” At  that  moment,  Indra, 
with  a crowd  of  gods,  entered  the  assembly.  All  present  then 
paid  their  respects  to  Indra,  who  came  up  to  Vyasa,  and  took 
the  remainder  of  the  flesh  that  was  become  camphor,  and 
gave  a portion  of  it  to  each  of  the  gods ; and  the  smoke 
that  arose  from  that  fire  was  all  perfumed. 

Then  Krishna  arose  and  came  forward,  and  embraced 
Raja  Yudhishthira,  and  gave  him  joy  of  his  sacrifice,  and 
said : — “ Be  the  sacrifice  prosperous  ; for  no  one  has  ever 
performed  the  like,  and  the  fame  of  it  will  last  as  long  as  the 
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world  endures.”  Raja  Yudhishthira  replied  : — “ All  that 
has  come  to  me  has  been  entirely  by  your  favour.”  Then 
Krishna,  with  all  the  Rajas  and  principal  Rishis,  poured  pitch- 
ers of  water  over  Yudhishthira  and  Draupadi,  and  bathed 
them.  Then  all  that  remained  of  the  medicinal  herbs  that 
had  been  brought  to  make  the  homa,  was  reduced  to  powder, 
and  a ball  of  it  was  given  to  each  of  the  persons  present  to 
eat ; and  by  so  doing  Raja  Yudhishthira  gave  to  each  one  a 
share  of  the  merit  of  that  Aswamedha  Yaga  ; and  last  of  all 
Raja  Yudhishthira  partook  of  it  himself.  Then  all  the  musi- 
cal instruments  struck  up  a symphony  of  rejoicing  for  the 
close  of  the  Yaga;  and  Kunti  with  all  her  maidens  and  de- 
pendents manifested  every  sign  of  joy,  and  bestowed  great 
quantities  of  effects  and  goods  in  gratitude  to  the  gods  who 
had  enabled  her  son  to  perform  so  great  a Yaga  and  had 
accepted  the  sacrifice.  And  all  the  materials  for  the  homa 
were  collected  into  one  place,  and  the  Brahmans  uttered 
blessings  over  them,  and  threw  them  all  at  once  into  the  fire. 

After  this,  Raja  Yudhishthira  arose  and  approached 
Vyasa,  and  said : — “ This  Yaga,  by  your  exertions  and 
favour,  is  now  brought  to  a close ; how  can  I make  suffi- 
cient apologies  to  you  for  your  trouble  ? ” Vyasa  replied  : 
— “ 0 Raja,  you  are  my  son,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  sympathize 
with  you  in  your  concerns  ; therefore  you  have  no  need  for 
making  any  apologies  to  me.”  The  Raja  then  assigned  over 
to  Vyasa  certain  estates  well  inhabited  and  cultivated,  with 
abundance  of  goods  and  chattels ; and  Vyasa  transferred  the 
whole  of  them  as  free  gifts  to  the  Brahmans.  Raja  Yud- 
hishthira then  gave  to  each  of  the  Brahmans  who  had  per- 
formed the  homa,  and  to  each  of  those  who  had  assisted 
in  the  Yaga,  a chariot,  an  elephant,  ten  horses  of  the  first 
quality,  four  maunds  of  gold,  a hundred  milch  cows  with 
gilded  horns,  two  seers  and  a half  of  pearls,  and  four  intel- 
ligent slaves,  who  had  learned  the  Vedas  and  all  other 
sciences ; and  to  all  the  other  Brahmans,  who  had  been  pre- 
sent but  had  not  taken  a part  in  the  'ceremony,  Raja  Yud- 
hishthira gave  half  as  much.  And  when  the  Raja  had 
finished  bestowing  his  largesses  upon  the  Brahmans,  ho 
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turned  to  the  Rajas,  and  made  apologies  to  each  ; and  he  gave  history  of 

to  each  of  the  great  Rajas  a thousand  horses  of  the  first 

quality,  and  a hundred  war  elephants,  and  one  crore  of  gold 

1 , ' . , . , . Distribution  of 

coin ; and  to  each  of  the  Raja  s wives  he  gave  everything  gifts, 
that  was  necessary  for  a bride  on  her  wedding  night,  includ- 
ing gold  and  precious  jewels  and  splendid  clothes.  Yud- 
liishthira  then  gave  to  each  of  the  sons,  and  kinsmen,  and  Double  gifts  to 
friends  of  Krishna,  twice  as  much  as  he  had  given  to  tho  family. 

Rajas ; and  he  went  respectfully  to  Krishna,  and  said  : — “ I 
have  nothing  worthy  of  your  acceptance;  but  since  the  Yaga 
has  been  completed  under  your  favour,  I make  a free  offer- 
ing of  all  its  acquired  merits  to  you.” 

Raja  Yudhishthira  then  said  to  his  brother  Bhima: — fheB^hmans 
“ Take  all  tho  Brahmans  and  feast  them ! ” So  Bhima 
feasted  all  the  Brahmans  with  the  best  of  victuals  and  drink 
in  golden  trays  and  vessels;  and  after  the  feast  he  gave  the 
whole  of  the  golden  vessels  to  those  Brdhmaus.  The  assem-  Departure  of 

° . . tho  Rajas. 

bly  then  broke  up,  and  all  the  Rajas  returned  to  their  own 
quarters ; and  the  next  day  Krishna  took  leave,  and  set  off 
for  D war  aka  ; and  all  the  other  Rajas  took  leave  in  like  man- 
ner and  set  off  for  their  respective  countries. 

Tho  foregoing  description  of  the  Aswamedha  of  Review  ortho 

° “ A foregoing  de- 

Raja  Yudhishthira  requires  but  little  further  com-  S«SmedhL.lhe 
ment.  The  rite  of  bathing  calls  for  no  remark,  as  it 
was  and  is  performed  at  every  important  ceremony 
practised  by  the  Hindus,  and  indeed  is  especially 
enjoined  as  a purifying  rite  by  the  Brahmanical  law. 

The  rite,  in  which  the  Raja  ploughed  the  land  set  ploughing  th« 
apart  for  the  sacrifice,  and  the  Rani  sowed  specimens  ficel  Scythian 

£ ....  . r or  Buddhist 

of  all  the  grains  that  grew  in  the  Raj,  was  no  doubt  an  custom, 
ancient  ceremony  expressive  of  sovereignty,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  Scythian  or  Buddhist  origin. 
According  to  a Scythian  tradition  preserved  by  He-  scythiau  tn»H. 
rodotus,  a golden  plough  fell  from  heaven  at  a remote  plough, 
period,  and  was  for  ever  afterwards  preserved  by  the 
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Royal  Tribe  as  one  of  the  emblems  of  royalty.20  It 
is  also  still  more  remarkable  that  a golden  plough 
was  used  by  Buddhist  sovereigns  at  the  consecration 
of  a monastery'or  temple ; and  a graphic  description 
lias  been  preserved  in  the  Mahawanso  of  the  per- 
formance of  this  ceremony  by  a monarch  who 
reigned  in  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  ground  was  first  sprinkled  with  red  sandal-wood, 
after  which  two  elephants  were  harnessed  to  the  gold- 
en plough,  and  the  Buddhist  Raja  ploughed  along 
the  boundary  line,  accompanied  by  the  priests  and 
guarded  by  officials  carrying  staves  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver. A large  company  of  troops  marched  in  proces- 
sion, together  with  beautiful  females  carrying  um- 
brellas and  other  decorations,  and  musicians  playing 
every  description  of  instrument ; whilst  gorgeous 
flags  tingling  with  bells  were  carried  in  the  air,  as 
well  as  painted  vases,  glass  mirrors,  and  garlands  and 
baskets  of  flowers.  In  this  way  the  Buddhist  Raja 
ploughed  the  land,  passing  through  many  triumph- 
ant arches  made  of  plantain  trees,  whilst  a vast  mul- 
titude waved  their  handkerchiefs  in  the  air  and  rent 
the  skies  with  their  enthusiastic  acclamations.21 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Aswamedha  of  Raja 
Yudhishthira.  The  attempt  may  now  be  made 
to  separate  those  details  which  appear  to  belong  to 
the  Brahmanical  offerings  of  the  homa,  from  those 
which  seem  to  refer  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  horse. 
The  homa,  consisting  chiefly  of  ghee,  was  prepared 
in  eight  sacrificial  pits,  and  was  presented  to  the  gods 

20  Herodotus,  Book  IV.  c.  5.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  plough  was 
accompanied  by  a yoke,  or  battle-axe,  and  a drinking-cup. 

21  Mahawanso,  Tumour's  translation,  pages  98,  99.  The  Chincso  traveller, 
Fa  Ilian,  seems  to  have  witnessed  a similar  ceremony  which,  like  the  above,  was 
performed  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  Travels  of  Fa  Ilian,  chap,  xxxix. 
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in  sacrificial  ladles  through  the  medium  of  fire  ; and  history  op 
on  the  present  occasion  samples  of  every  vegetable,  i>a1£T  n. 
and  every  medicinal  herb  growing  in  the  Raj,  are  Vegetable*  and 
said  to  have  been  likewise  thrown  into  the  homa.  thrown  into  tim 

homo. 

When  the  presentation  of  homa  was  over,  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  medicinal  herbs  was  reduced 
to  powder  and  formed  into  balls ; and  a ball  was 
given  to  each  person  present.  By  this  rite  the  Raja  Distribution  of 

o 1 ^ 1 J J the  religious 

was  supposed  to  give  to  one  and  all  a share  of  the  re-  {^‘uhTima.11 
ligious  merits  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  per- 
formance of  the  sacrifice,  and  which  wras  supposed  to 
wipe  off  from  the  account  of  good  and  evil  deeds,  an 
indefinite  number  of  the  evil  actions  which  had  been 
previously  committed  by  the  individuals  concerned. 

It  should  also  be  remarked  that  the  offering  of  the  Rahmans  aiono 

^ engaged. 

homa  was  exclusively  performed  by  Brahmans,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  the  mythical  Vydsa,  and 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  Rishis  who  are  famous  in 
Brahmanical  tradition. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  horse  Description  or 

. i . , . „ „ . . . . the  sacrifice  of 

was  carried  out  in  a very  different  fashion  ; and  that thc  horsu- 

the  rite  was  performed  not  by  Brdhmans,  but  by  two 

of  the  Pandavas.  The  place  of  sacrifice  is  said  to  Golden  bricks 

\ .or  plates  em- 

liave  been  paved  with  bricks  of  gold  ; and  this  costly  gg***^- 
arrangement  was  no  doubt  often  carried  out  when 
the  Aswamedha  was  performed  by  a rich  and  con- 
quering Raja.  Solomon  overlaid  not  only  the  altars 
but  the  very  temple  itself  with  plates  of  gold  ; and 
amongst  the  treasures  of  Croesus  were  a number  of 


golden  bricks  which  may  possibly  have  been  cast  for 
a similar  purpose.22  Round  the  place  of  sacrifice  The  victims  tied 
eight  pillars  were  set  up,  to  which  the  horse,  and 
perhaps  other  animals,  were  tied.  The  rite  was  per-  Rite  performed 

AT"  ’ 1 by  N&kula  and 

Sahadeva. 

22  Herodotus,  Book  I.  c.  50. 
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formed  by  Nakula  and  Bhima,  altliough  various  at- 
tempts are  made,  chiefly  involving  the  introduction 
of  some  supernatural  detail,  to  impart  a Brahman- 
ical  tone  even  to  this  portion  of  the  narrative.  Thus 
when  Nakula  declared  that  the  horse  was  speaking, 
he  was  probably  acting  in  accordance  with  a crude 
notion  that  a victim  before  sacrifice  was  capable  of 
prophesying.  But  the  language  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  animal  is  eminently  Brahmanical ; for  the 
horse  is  said  to  have  exulted  in  the  idea  that  instead 
of  going  like  other  sacrificial  horses  to  the  heaven  of 
Indra,  he  was  going  beyond  it,  that  is,  to  the  heaven 
of  Vishnu,  because  of  the  presence  of  Krishna.  Again 
Dhaumya,  the  family  priest,  is  introduced,  to  give 
the  scimitar  to  Bhima,  and  to  perform  the  senseless 
miracle  of  squeezing  milk  out  of  the  horse’s  car. 
The  whole  concludes  with  a miracle,  in  which  the 
flesh  of  the  horse  approximates  to  camphor,  and  is 
finally  converted  by  Dhaumya  into  homa.  Here 
the  Brahmanical  rite  distinctly  overlays  the  original 
rite ; for  it  is  certain  that  in  the  ancient  perform- 
ance of  an  Aswamedha,  the  flesh  of  the  horse  was 
cooked  upon  the  fire,  and  was  both  presented  to 
the  gods  and  eaten  by  the  assembled  guests.23  The 
statement  that  the  head  of  the  horse  ascended  to 
heaven  is  also  a miracle,  but  originates  in  a Vedic 
idea  rather  than  in  the  prolific  imaginations  of  the 
Brahmanical  compilers.24 


23  The  first  Aswamedha  hymn  in  the  Rig-Veda  describes  the  boiling  and 
roasting  of  different  portions  of  the  flesh,  the  presentation  of  a part  to  the  gods, 
and  the  eating  of  a part  by  the  persons  present.  See  Wilson’s  Translation,  Vol. 
II.  p.  121,  note. 

21  See  the  second  Aswamedha  hymn  in  the  Rig-Veda,  Wilson’s  Translation, 
Vol.  II.  p.  123,  in  which  the  worshipper  is  supposed  to  be  reciting  the  following 
verse : — “ I recognize  in  my  mind  thy  form  afar  oil',  going  from  the  earth  below, 
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One  other  incident  seems  to  require  some  ex-  history  op 

INDIA. 

planation.  It  lias  already  been  stated  that  the  horse  pabt  ii. 
was  originally  sacrificed  to  the  Sun  ; and  yet  in  both  Sacrifice  of  the 

1 _ _ tii  » _ _ _ . . . horse  to  Imlra, 

the  Malia  Bharata  and  the  Kamayana  t lie  horse  is  instead  or  to  the 
said  to  have  been  offered  to  Indra.  This,  change  of  Jhwglnn  the 
deity  seems  to  involve  a new  stage  in  the  develop-  gion. 
ment  of  the  Hindu  religion.  The  worship  of  the  Sun 
as  a material  existence  had  been  superseded  by  the 
worship  of  a more  human  deity  and  protector  in  the 
person  of  Indra  ; j ust  in  the  same  way  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  human  hero  Indra  was  subsequently 
superseded  by  the  worship  of  the  great  Spirit  Vishnu. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  change  in  the 
national  religion  may  be  easily  conjectured.  The 
Sun  is  the  deity  of  temperate  climates,  for  it  is  he 
who  ripens  the  harvests ; but  in  a tropical  climate 
like  India  the  favourite  deity  is  the  one  who  sends 
the  rain ; and  the  Vedic  deity  who  sends  the  rain  is 
Indra,  the  god  of  the  firmament.  The  subject  is  a 
curious  one,  and  will  be  discussed  in  a future  volume 
under  the  head  of  religion. 


by  way  of  Heaven,  to  the  Sun  : I behold  thy  head  soaring  aloft,  and  mounting 
quickly  by  unobstructed  paths,  unsullied  by  dust.” 
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FINAL  TRAGEDIES. 

The  story  of  the  Mahd  Bhdrata  virtually  ends 
with  the  Aswameclha  of  Raja  Yudhishthira.  The 
great  war  was  over ; the  Pandavas  had  slain  all  their 
enemies  ; and  Yudhishthira  had  not  only  been  inau- 
gurated in  the  Raj,  but  had  celebrated  the  great 
horse  sacrifice  which  established  his  sovereignty.  A 
period  of  thirty-six  years  is  said  to  have  followed,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  the  Raj  of  the  Pandavas  was 
brought  to  a close.  This  period  was  marked  by 
three  incidents ; the  first  of  which  occurred  within  a 
few  years  of  Yudhishthira’s  inauguration,  whilst  the 
other  two  are  connected  with  the  termination  of  his 
reign.  These  three  incidents  are  as  follows  : — 

1st,  The  exile  and  death  of  Maharaja  Dlirita- 
rdshtra. 

2nd,  The  destruction  of  Dwdrakd  and  death  of 
Krishna. 

3rd,  The  exile  and  death  of  the  P&ndavas. 

The  narrative  of  the  exile  and  death  of  the  blind 
old  Mahdraja  requires  no  preliminary  explanation. 
It  involves,  however,  a wonderful  miracle  performed 
by  the  sage  Vydsa,  which  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
finest  products  of  Hindu  imagination  which  can  be 
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found  in  the  MaM  Blulrata.  The  narrative  may  be  ^storv  op 
left  to  tell  its  own  story  : — vabt  »• 

Now  after  Raja  Yudhishthira  liad  performed  the  great  and  prw- 
Aswamedha  Yaga,  the  Pandavas  lived  for  many  years  iu 
peace  and  prosperity  under  Mahdraja  Dhritardshtra  in  the 
city  of  Hastinapur.  But  though  the  Pandavas  had  succeeded 
the  Kauravas  in  the  rule  of  the  Raj,  and  were  zealous  in  the 
performance  of  every  filial  duty  towards  their  uncle  the 
Maharaja,  yet  Dhritarashtra  could  never  forget  the  death  of 
his  own  sons,  and  could  never  forgive  Bhima  for  having 
slain  Duryodhana.  And  there  sprung  up  many  hitter  dis-  Bitter  disputes 
putes  between  Bhima  and  the  Maharaja,  aud  Bhima  treated  nud^heHuU-1 
his  blind  uncle  with  insult,  and  refused  to  obey  his  com-  raja' 
mands ; and  Dhritarashtra  determined  to  live  at  a distance 
from  the  brethren.  And  Dhritarashtra  departed  out  of  The  MahAraja 

departs  with 

Hastinapur,  and  went  away  to  live  iu  the  jungle  on  the  bank  GaudhAn  aMd 
of  the  Ganges ; and  he  took  with  him  his  wife  Gandhari,  and  {V^^.son  lhe 
Kunti,  who  was  his  brother’s  widow,  and  Vidura,  and  all 
the  older  members  of  the  family ; and  they  abode  there  on 
the  bank  of  the  Ganges. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  after  some  years,  the  Pandavas  visit  of  the 
were  desirous  of  paying  their  respects  to  Mahdraja  Dhrita-  MahAraja. 
•rashtra  and  the  Rani  Grandhari,  and  to  see  again  all  their 
aged  kinsfolk  who  had  sought  an  abiding  place  in  the 
jungle.  And  the  five  brethren  went  forth  with  their  wife 
Draupadi,  and  paid  a visit  to  the  Maharaja,  and  all  were 
rejoiced  to  see  them  ; but  when  they  asked  for  Yidura,  they  Death  of  vuiu- 
were  told  that  he  had  gone  to  the  bank  of  the  Ganges  to  ra' 
die  by  fasting ; and  they  hastened  to  the  place  where  Yidura 
was,  and  when  they  came  up  to  *him  he  was  speechless,  and 
gave  up  the  ghost. 

After  this,  whilst  all  were  talking  together  of  the  hus-  The  smhs  VyAsa 

00  promises  to  as- 

bands,  and  the  sons,  and  the  kinsfolk  whom  they  had  sembie  the 

’ 3 J ghosts  of  all 

lost  in  the  great  war  of  Mahil  Bharata,  the  sage  Yyasa  ap-  who  were  slain 
peared  amongst  them,  and  said  : — “ I will  this  day  heal  ^Iahi  Bhi' 
all  your  griefs  : Go  you  all  to  the  river  Ganges,  and  bathe 
therein,  and  there  each  one  of  you  shall  behold  the  kinsmen  /,  „ 

for  whom  you  have  been  sorrowing.”  So  they  all  went 
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down  to  the  river,  and  chose  a bathing-place  for  themselves 
and  families;  and  Vyasa  said  to  them: — “You  shall  see 
this  night  all  those  whom  you  desire.”  And  the  day  passed 
away  so  slowly  that  it  seemed  like  a whole  year  to  them, 
but  at  last  the  sun  went  down,  and  they  all  bathed  in  the 
river  by  command  of  Vyasa,  and  said  their  prayers,  and 
went  and  stood  near  him;  and  Raja  Yudhishthira  and  his 
brethren  were  on  the  side  of  Vyasa,  and  Maharaja  Dhrita- 
rashtra stood  before  them,  and  everybody  else  stood  wher- 
ever places  could  be  found.  Vyasa  then  went  into  the 
water,  and  prayed  and  bathed ; and  he  then  came  out  and 
stood  by  Dhritarashtra  and  Yudhishthira,  and  called  out  the 
names  of  each  of  the  persons  who  had  been  slain,  one  by 
one.  At  that  moment  the  river  began  to  foam  and  boil, 
and  a great  noise  was  heard  rising  out  of  the  waters,  as 
though  all  the  slain  men  were  once  again  alive,  and  as 
though  they  and  their  elephants  and  their  horses  were 
bursting  into  loud  cries,  and  all  the  drums  and  trumpets  and 
other  instruments  of  music  of  both  armies  were  striking  up 
together.  The  whole  assembly  were  astonished  at  this 
mighty  tempest,  and  some  were  smitten  with  a terrible  fear, 
when  suddenly  they  saw  Bhishma  and  Drona  in  full  armour 
seated  in  their  chariots,  and  ascending  out  of  the  waters, 
with  all  their  armies  arrayed  as  they  were  on  the  first  day 
of  the  Maha  Bharata.  Next  came  forth  Abhimanyu,  tho 
heroic  son  of  Arjuna,  and  the  five  sons  of  Draupadl,  and  the 
son  of  Blnrna  with  his  army  of  Asuras.  After  them  came 
Kama,  and  Duryodhana,  and  Sakuni,  and  Duhsdsana,  and 
the  other  sons  of  Dhritarashtra,  all  in  full  parade  seated 
upon  their  chariots,  together  with  many  other  warriors  and 
Rajas  who  had  been  slain.  All  appeared  in  great  glory  and 
splendour,  and  more  beautiful  than  when  they  were  alive ; 
and  all  came  with  their  own  horses  and  chariots  and  banners 
and  arms.  And  every  one  was  in  perfect  friendship  with  each 
other,  for  enmity  had  departed  from  amongst  them ; and  each 
one  was  preceded  by  his  bards  and  eulogists  who  sang  his 
praises ; and  very  many  singing  men  and  dancing  girls  ap- 
poarod  with  them,  singing  and  dancing.  Now  when  these 
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warriors  had  come  out  of  the  river,  their  widows  and  history  op 
orphans  and  kinsfolk  were  overjoyed,  and  not  a trace  of  Paht  j£ 
grief  remained  amongst  them  ; and  widows  went  to  their 
husbands,  and  daughters  to  their  fathers,  and  mothers  to 
their  sons,  and  sisters  to  their  brothers,  and  all  the  fifteen 
years  of  sorrow  which  had  passed  since  the  war  of  the 
Maha  Bharata  were  forgotten  in  the  ecstasy  of  seeing  each 
other  again.  Thus  the  night  passed  away  in  the  fulness  of 
joy ; but  when  the  morning  had  dawned,  all  the  dead 
mounted  their  chariots  and  horses,  and  disappeared;  and 
those  who  had  gathered  together  to  behold  them  prepared 
to  depart.  And  Vyiisa  the  sage  said  that  the  widows  who 
wished  to  rejoin  their  dead  husbands  might  do  so ; and 
all  the  widows  went  and  bathed  in  the  Gauges,  and  came 
out  of  the  water  again,  and  kissed,  one  by  one,  the  feet  of 
Dhritarashtra  and  Gandhari ; and  then  went  and  drowned 
themselves  in  the  river;  and  through  the  prayers  of  Vyasa 
they  all  went  to  the  places  they  wished,  and  obtained  their 
several  desires. 

After  this.  Raja  Yudhishtliira  and  his  brethren,  and 
their  wife  Draupadi,  took  their  leave  of  Maharaja  Dhrita- 
rashtra and  the  R.ini  Gandhari,  and  returned  to  the  city  of 
Hastinapur.  And  after  many  days  Narada  the  sage  came  to 
the  palace  of  Yudhishthira,  and  said: — “ The  jungle  has 
been  set  on  fire,  and  the  flames  have  been  nourished  by  a 
strong  wind;  and  the  Maharaja  and  the  Rani,  and  all  their 
kinsfolk  and  friends,  have  perished  in  the  burning,  and 
your  mother  Kunti  has  perished  also.”  And  the  Pandavas 
were  smitten  with  horror  and  sorrow,  and  darkness  fell 
upon  them.  But  when  some  days  had  passed  away,  they 
were  thrown  into  a deeper  consternation  ; for  very  fearful 
omens  appeared  on  all  sides,  and  they  felt  that  something 
very  terrible  was  about  to  happen,  and  they  knew  not  when 
or  how  it  would  happen. 

The  foregoing  narrative  calls  for  but  little  com-  Review  of  the 
ment.  The  exile  of  the  Maharaja  serves  to  prove  «^e.lng  nar 
the  hollow  character  of  his  reconciliation  with  the 


Terrible  death 
of  the  Mah&raja 
and  all  his 
household  in  a 
jungle  tire. 


Fearful  omens 
at  Hastinapur. 
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history  of  Pdndavas,  to  which  attention  lias  already  been 

INDIA.  ; J 

paet  ii.  drawn.  But  the  glorious  scene  in  which  the  dead 
Grandeur  of  the  who  had  fallen  in  the  great  war  arose  out  of  the 

picture  of  the  • t ■ 1 1 , 1 l 

resurrection  of  river  lianges,  arrayed  in  all  the  pomp  and  magni- 

great  wa" 1114116  ficence  of  battle,  forms  one  of  the  grandest  pictures 
ever  presented  to  the  human  eye.  The  conception 
compared  with  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  on  the  last  day  is 

the  last  day.  # # J # 

perhaps  more  terribly  suggestive,  but  the  bursting 
open  of  the  sepulchres  by  the  shrouded  inmates,  and 
the  horrible  contrast  between  the  saved  and  the 
damned,  fills  the  imagination  with  pain  and  gloom, 
perfect  bliss  in-  The  idea  in  the  Malid  Blnirata,  however,  is  one  of 

volved  in  the 

thfs^ahdBhV  perfect  joy.  Trumpets  are  sounding,  banners  are 
rala-  waving,  and  the  air  is  filled  with  the  noise  of  horses 

and  elephants  and  chariots,  as  the  vast  armies  of 
warriors  appear  in  glory  and  brightness  out  of  the 
dark  river,  arrayed  in  all  the  imposing  parapher- 
nalia of  war.  All  enmity,  however,  has  departed 
from  amongst  them  ; and  all  are  in  perfect  friend- 
ship with  each  other  ; whilst  bards  and  eulo  ists  are 
singing  before  them,  and  companies  of  teautiful 
Affecting  pro-  girls  are  dancing  in  the  midnight  air.  Moreover, 
women.  the  contrast  between  the  women  and  the  warriors 
is  one  which  brings  all  the  purest  affections  into 
play.  Wives  and  mothers,  sisters  and  daughters, 
are  once  again  in  the  company  of  those  whom  they 
most  loved,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest 
felicity  after  long  years  of  bereavement  and  sorrow. 
Hindi!  chavac-  The  glorious  and  affecting'scene  is  at  length  brought 

ter  of  the  scene.  ° . ° ° 

to  a conclusion  by  an  incident  somewhat  tragic  in 
itself,  but  still  in  accordance  with  Hindu  ideas  of 
happiness.  At  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  the  vision 
disappears,  and  the  poor  widows  are  again  over- 
whelmed with  grief ; but  by  the  permission  of  the 
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sage,  they  tako  a touching  farewell  of  their  friends  history  of 
and  relatives,  and  then  drown  themselves  in  the  fart  ii. 
sacred  river,  and  thus  once  again  join  their  husbands  - 
in  another  world. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  narrative  is  more  Horrible  char. 

1 l mi  1 eii  l n ^ uri/.  i IM:tor  °f  t*ie 

melancholy.  1 he  awful  death  of  the  Maharaja  and  fire- 
all  his  household  in  a jungle  fire,  is  an  event  which 
to  this  day  excites  a sympathizing  horror,  for  it  is 
sudden,  terrible,  and  overwhelming.  In  the  case  of 
the  Pdndavas,  however,  their  consternation  was  in- 
creased by  portentous  omens ; and  thus  they  were 
not  only  oppressed  by  their  present  grief,  but  by 
the  constant  apprehension  that  something  still  more 
fearful  was  about  to  happen. 

The  alarming  event  which  they  were  thus  hourly  2»<’-  The  do- 
anticipating  at  length  came  to  pass.  Tidings  were  Uw<iraU- 
suddenly  brought  to  them  of  a frightful  series  of 
disasters  which  had  taken  place  at  Dwdraka,  the 
city  of  Krishna  and  the  Yadavas ; but  here,  to  avoid 
anticipating,  it  will  be  better  to  leave  the  narrative 
to  tell  its  own  story  : — bn . 

Now  all  this  while  the  great  city  of  Dwaraka,  which  was  Wickedness  and 
situated  upon  the  sea,  had  been  filled  with  mirth  and  feast-  people  of  Owl-' 

A raka. 

ing ; and  all  the  people  drank  wine  in  abundance,  and  the 
young  men,  who  were  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Krishna, 
scoffed  at  the  Brahmans,  and  at  sacred  things.  And  three  X,1('dhr®e  gr1at 
great  Rishis  of  the  highest  class,  whose  names  were  Viswa-  citY- 
mitra,  Durvasas,  and  Narada,  were  sojourning  in  the  city  of 
the  Yadavas ; and  the  youths  of  the  place  assembled  to- 
gether, and  saw  the  three  sages  engaged  in  their  devotions, 

and  amongst  them  was  Samba,  the  son  of  Krishna.  And  Trick  played  by 

_ , the  young  men 

the  young  men  for  sport  dressed  up  Samba  to  represent  a upon  the  Rishis 
woman  with  child,  and  they  led  him  in  this  disguise  into 
the  presence  of  the  three  Brahmans,  and  requested  to  know 
whether  she  would  give  birth  to  a son  or  to  a daughter. 
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Throats  of  the 
Rishis. 


Their  depart- 
ure. 


Krishna  issues 
a proclamation 
against  wine. 


Fearful  appari- 
tion. 


Great  wind. 


Portentous  in- 
crease of  rats 
and  owls. 


The  Rishis  replied: — “We  well  know  whom  you  have 
brought  before  us  ; this  is  not  a woman  but  a son  of  Krish- 
na,  and  verily  he  shall  bring  forth  an  iron  club  which  shall 
destroy  the  whole  race  of  Yadu  : And  since  you  have  pre- 
ferred an  evil  life  to  a virtuous  one,  and  have  sought  to 
scoff  at  and  ridicule  such  poor  men  as  we  are,  you  and  all 
your  people  shall  perish  by  that  club,  except  Balardma,  and 
he  too  shall  leave  the  world  shortly  afterwards/’  So  say- 
ing, the  three  Rishis  drew  over  their  shoulders  the  deer- 
skins on  which  they  had  been  seated,  and  went  out  of  Dwa- 
raka,  and  made  their  way  to  the  city  of  Hastinapur.  And 
when  the  young  men  heard  the  words  of  the  three  Rishis, 
they  repented  of  what  they  had  done ; and  the  news  spread 
abroad  amongst  the  people  of  the  city,  and  they  were  sore 
afraid;  and  some  carried  the  account  to  Krishna,  and  he 
said : — “ If  it  is  the  will  of  God  it  will  surely  come  to 
pass.” 

After  this,  Krishna  issued  a proclamation  throughout 
Dwaraka,  that  whoever  drank  wine  henceforth  should  be 
put  to  death  with  all  his  family.  Then  the  people  of  the 
city  abstained  from  the  use  of  wine,  and  no  man  ventured 
even  to  utter  its  name.  But  at  this  time  a fearful  appari- 
tion showed  itself  at  the  doors  of  all  the  houses,  and  men 
said  that  it  was  death  in  a human  shape;  and  its  colour 
was  black  and  yellow,  and  its  head  was  shorn,  and  all  its 
limbs  were  distorted ; and  all  who  saw  the  apparition  were 
filled  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  if  a man  discharged  an 
arrow  at  it,  the  figure  disappeared,  and  no  one  knew  whither 
it  had  gone.  Meantime,  a great  wind  arose,  and  uprooted 
many  trees,  and  carried  away  many  men  and  beasts,  and 
blew  about  the  doors  of  the  houses  until  they  were  nearly 
all  broken.  And  the  rats  increased  in  so  prodigious  a 
manner  that  thousands  and  thousands  swarmed  in  every 
house,  and  carried  off  and  spoilt  everything  that  was  put 
away;  and  they  ran  about  the  bazaars,  and  they  gnawed 
away  the  hair  and  beards  of  the  men  who  were  asleep.  And 
owls  flocked  to  the  houses  of  the  people  in  great  numbers, 
and  screeched  throughout  the  night;  and  the  nightingales 
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and  minas  were  scared  by  the  noise  of  the  rats,  and  the  history  of 
hooting  of  tho  owls,  and  continued  their  wailings  both  by  p^nr'a. 
night  and  day.  And  monstrous  births  filled  the  land,  for  ~ 

J f Evil  omens  and 

tho  cows  brought  forth  asses,  and  the  swine  produced  lions’  de' 
cubs,  and  tho  dogs  produced  kittens,  and  tho  weasels 
brought  forth  young  mice.  And  vice  and  evil  pervaded 
the  whole  race  of  Yadu  ; and  tho  poor  men  and  the  devotees 
wore  openly  reviled ; and  preceptors  and  learned  men  were 
treated  with  disrespect ; and  the  women  overruled  the  men, 
and  fire  refused  to  give  light,  and  the  flames  of  fire  became 
black  and  blue.  And  the  sun  was  surrounded  at  its  rising 
and  its  sotting  by  thousands  of  spectres  of  men  without 
heads,  who  engaged  in  battle  with  swords  and  spears  in 
their  hands.  And  the  Yogis  and  other  devotees  found  that 
if  they  rose  from  the  skins  upon  which  they  sat,  those  skins 
were  changed  into  vermin.  And  the  moon  was  eclipsed  on 
its  twelfth  day,  and  the  sun  was  eclipsed  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  the  moon. 

Meantime  Krishna  issued  a proclamation  that  on  the  Proclamation  of 
morrow  all  the  people  of  the  city  should  go  to  the  sea-shore  the  people 

t~.  ii/  t , • _ _ . pt'.  ✓ should  go  and 

at  1 rabhasa,  and  pay  their  devotions  to  the  deity  ot  Dwa-  worship  at 

t t ..  ...  . Prahh.isa. 

raka.  At  that  same  time  a dreadful  apparition  came  to  the  Apparition  of  a 
city  of  a black  woman,  clothed  in  black  garments,  and  hav-  black  'voman- 
ing  yellow  teeth;  and  this  woman  went  from  house  to 
house,  grinning  at  all  who  were  therein,  and  filling  them 
with  terror  and  dismay ; and  if  any  one  attempted  to  seize 
her,  she  vanished  from  that  place  and  showed  herself  at 
another,  aud  thus  she  continued  until  she  had  gone  over 
the  whole  city.  And  that  same  night  evil  spirits  came  and  jewels  and  wea- 
carried  off  the  jewels  of  the  women,  and  the  weapons  of  the  CyevaYpirUs.’1' 
men,  and  no  one  had  the  power  to  recover  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  The  chakra  of  Krishna  was  also  suddenly  taken  Chakra  of 
up  to  heaven,  and  all  the  people  saw  it,  and  were  filled  with  to  heaven, 
grief,  and  raised  a great  uproar.  At  the  same  time,  the  His  chariot  and 
charioteer  of  Krishna  harnessed  his  master’s  chariot;  and  In  the sea?PPear 
upon  this  the  horses  bounded  up  into  the  air,  and  bore 

away  the  chariot  over  the  sea,  and  disappeared  for  ever.  Disappearance 

J ' 1 1 of  the  ensigns 

Also  the  figure  of  a palmyra,  which  was  on  the  standard  of  ofBaiarftmaaud. 
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Warning  of  the 
Apsaras. 


The  people  per- 
mitted to  drink 
wine  at  the  fes- 
tival at  Prab- 
liasa. 


Insult  offered 
to  the  Brah- 
mans. 


General  con- 
viviality. 


The  Chieftains 
drink  wine  in 
parties. 


Satyaki  insults 
Kritavarman 
for  aiding  in  the 
revenge  of  As- 
watthama. 


Balarama,  and  tlie  figure  of  tlie  bird  Garura,  wbicb  was  on 
tbe  standard  of  Krishna,  both  separated  themselves  from 
their  respective  standards  and  rose  into  the  air  until  they 
vanished  from  the  sight.  Also  Apsaras  appeared  in  the 
sky,  and  cried  out  to  the  people  : — “ Arise  and  be  gone  ! ” 
And  this  cry  was  heard  in  every  house  throughout  the  city 
of  Dwaraka. 

And  when  the  morning  arrived,  the  people  obeyed  the 
proclamation  of  Krishna,  and  Krishna  gave  them  permis- 
sion to  drink  wine  on  that  day  only ; and  they  set  out  with 
their  wives  and  families  to  the  place  of  pilgrimage  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  they  carried  with  them  wine  and  provisions 
of  every  description ; and  some  took  up  their  stations  in 
tents,  and  others  beneath  trees.  And  when  all  the  people 
were  settled  in  their  respective  places,  Krishna  commanded 
that  every  variety  of  victuals  and  drink  should  be  set  apart 
and  given  to  the  Brahmans ; and  when  the  Brahmans  were 
about  to  eat,  a certain  man  of  the  Yadava  tribe  came  up 
with  a large  jar  of  wine  in  his  hand,  from  which  he  had 
been  drinking  until  he  was  intoxicated ; and  he  spilt  a little 
of  the  wine  upon  the  victuals  set  apart  for  the  Brahmans; 
so  the  Brahmans  would  not  eat  thereof,  and  Krishna  ordered 
that  the  victuals  should  be  given  to  the  monkeys. 

Meantime  the  feast  proceeded  without  interruption.  And 
the  jugglers,  and  the  musicians,  the  dancers,  and  the  players 
of  all  kinds  exhibited  their  performances  before  the  people ; 
whilst  the  people  all  drank  wine  very  largely.  And  all  the 
Chieftains  of  the  tribe  of  Yadu  were  present  at  that  feast. 
There  were  Raja  Ugrasena,  and  Balarama,  and  Satyaki,  and 
Kritarvarman,  and  the  two  sons’ of  Krishna,  and  many  others 
of  renown.  Now  Balar&ma,  the  elder  brother  of  Krishna, 
was  a great  drinker  of  wine,  and  he  ordered  vessels  of  wino 
to  be  brought  into  the  assembly  and  placed  before  each 
Chieftain  ; and  the  assembly  seated  themselves  in  parties,  so 
that  those  who  were  most  intimate  drank  wine  together. 
Tlius  Balarama  and  Kritavarman  drank  by  themselves,  and 
the  sons  of  Krishna  drank  with  Satyaki. 

Now  Kritavarman,  who  drank  with  Balarama,  was  ouo 
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of  tlie  threo  who  hail  slaughtered  tho  sleeping  men  in  the  history  op 

° . . INDIA. 

camp  of  tliePiiudavas;  and  Sdtyaki,  who  was  sitting  near  i>Aut  n. 
him,  having  got  exceedingly  drunk,  suddenly  cast  his  eye 
upon  him,  and  said  : — “ Behold,  my  friends,  this  Kshatriya 
here,  who  boasts  so  much  of  his  prowess ! He  went  one 
night  with  Aswattliiima,  and  attacked  a number  of  boys,  and 
killed  them  in  the  night  time ; and  these  are  the  men  who 
boast  of  their  bravery.”  Pradyumna,  the  son  of  Krishna, 
then  criod  out : — “ Well  said,  Siityaki ! ” And  Krishna  also  by 

was  no  friend  to  Kritavarman,  for  in  the  feud  about  the 
jewel,  Kritavarman  had  murdered  Satyajit,  who  was  the 
father  of  Krishna’s  wife  Satyabliama ; and  Krishna  said  to 
Sdtyaki  : — “ Tell  the  story  of  how  Kritavarman  murdered 
Satyajit,  and  robbed  him  of  his  jewel  ! ” 1 Satyaki  then 
repeated  the  story  of  the  jewel,  and  said  : — “ This  Kritavar- 
man is  moreover  tho  same  man  who  went  out  with  Aswat- 
tliama,  and  unjustly  slew  Dhrishta-dyumna,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  innocent  people  : But  his  days  are  numbered.”  So 
saying,  Sdtyaki  drew  his  sword  and  ran  at  Kritavarman 
before  all  the  assembly  ; and  whilst  Kritavarman  was  rising  sdtyaki  slays 

J 7 m Kritavarman. 

up  to  defend  himself,  Satyaki  struck  him  on  the  neck  with  his 

sword  with  all  his  might,  so  that  his  head  was  severed  from 

his  body  and  fell  upon  the  ground.  Then  many  kinsmen  of  Gencral  tumult. 

Kritavarman  rushed  upon  Sdtyaki,  and  many  of  Satyaki’s 

friends  ran  up  to  oppose  them,  and  there  was  a great  uproar 

and  bloodshed.  Krishna  endeavoured  to  quell  the  tumult.  Sudden  mur- 

1 _ ders. 

but  no  one  heeded  him  ; and  the  friends  of  Kritavarman  cut 
down  Sdtyaki  and  slew  him,  and  also  cut  down  Pradyumna, 
the  son  of  Krishna,  and  slew  him  before  his  father’s  face. 

Krishna  then  revenged  himself  by  killing  all  the  murderers  Horrible  con  fu- 

-i0,,  , ° „ . sion  and  blood- 

of  his  son ; but  the  whole  assembly  was  then  frantic  with  shed. 

blood  and  wine,  and  each  man  fell  madly  upon  his  neighbour; 

for  in  their  bewilderment  they  knew  not  what  they  did, 

except  that  they  struck  each  other  and  died ; and  fathers 

slew  their  sons,  and  sons  their  fathers,  and  brethren  and 

kinsmen  murdered  each  other.  In  this  manner  all  the  Slaughter  of  all 

the  Yadavas. 

1 The  feud  about  the  jewel  trill  be  found  related  in  the  legends  of  Krishna  in 
Tart  III. 
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Krishna  goes 
out  to  iialara- 
ma. 


Sends  his 
charioteer  to 
IlasLinapur. 


Sends  a Chief- 
tain to  D wdr 
raka.who  is  slain 
by  a fisherman. 


Krishna  pro- 
ceeds to  Dw&- 
raka. 


Yadavas  were  slauglitered  by  tbe  curse  of  the  three  Rishis, 
and  all  tbe  sons  and  grandsons  of  Krishna  were  amongst  the 
slain. 

While  Krishna  was  horror-stricken  at  this  sudden  ca- 
lamity, his  charioteer  came  to  him,  and  said  that  Balarama 
had  gone  out  of  the  assembly  just  after  the  beginning  of 
the  tumult.  So  Krishna  mounted  his  chariot,  accompanied 
by  another  Chieftain,  and  set  forward  in  search  of  his  elder 
brother ; and  when  they  had  gone  a little  distance,  they 
beheld  Balarama  seated  under  the  shade  of  a banyan  tree, 
and  his  eyes  were  closed,  and  he  was  absorbed  in  a deep 
meditation.  Krishna  then  said  to  his  charioteer : — “ You 
have  seen  what  has  befallen  this  people  : Go  now  with  all 
speed  to  the  city  of  Hastinapur,  and  inform  Raja  Yudhish- 
thira  of  all  that  has  occurred,  and  desire  him  to  send  Arjuna 
to  Dwaraka  with  all  speed.”  And  the  charioteer  mounted 
the  chariot  by  himself,  and  drove  off  in  hot  haste  to  the 
city  of  Hastinapur.  Krishna  then  said  to  the  Chieftain  who 
was  with  him  : — “ Y ou  also  have  seen  what  calamity  has 
befallen  us  : So  go  you  back  to  the  city  of  Dwaraka,  and 
look  to  the  safety  of  the  women  and  houses,  lest  thieves  and 
Daityas  should  plunder  the  city  and  outrage  the  women : 
Have  a care  also  for  my  father  Yasudeva,  who  has  been  left 
behind  in  the  city  ; and  tell  him  that  in  the  seventh  day  from 
this,  which  will  be  the  full  moon  of  the  month  Kartika,  the 
sea  will  arise  and  swallow  up  Dwaraka.”  And  the  Chief- 
tain returned  in  all  haste  towards  Dwaraka,  but  on  his  way  a 
drunken  fisherman  fell  upon  him  and  slew  him  ; and  some 
one  who  was  looking  on  carried  the  news  to  Krishna.  Then 
Krishna  said  to  his  brother  Balarama  : — “ I am  afraid  lest 
mischief  bo  committed  in  the  city  : Stay  you  here  whilst  I 
haste  thither,  and  return  again.”  So  Krishna  went  to 
Dwaraka,  and  told  his  father  Yasudeva  of  the  slaughter  of 
all  their  kinsmen  and  friends ; and  Vasudeva  was  exceed- 
ingly moved  and  began  to  weep  very  bitterly.  And  Krishna 
said  to  his  father  : — “ This  is  no  time  for  grief  ; I have  de- 
spatched my  charioteer  to  bring  Arjuna  hither;  so  do  you 
bestir  yourself  that  no  evil  may  befall  the  women  before  ho 
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arrives : And  now  we  must  take  leave  of  each  other,  as  I history  of 
must  return  to  Balarama,  who  is  waiting  for  me  : Heretofore  p^'ii. 

I saw  all  the  Kauravas  perish,  and  now  I have  seen  all  the 
Yddavas  perish  also ; and  I will  return  no  more  to  this  city, 
but  I and  Balarama  will  retire  into  the  jungle,  and  pass  the 
remainder  of  our  lives  in  devotion.”  With  these  words 
Krishna  embraced  his  father’s  feet,  and  all  the  women  and 
slave  orirls  set  up  a terrible  cry  of  lamentation.  Krishna  Returns  to 

1 "f  i Halanima  and 

then  returned  to  his  brother  Balarama,  but  found  that  he  finds  him  dead, 
had  given  up  the  ghost  whilst  seated  against  the  tree ; and 
Krishna  was  exceedingly  troubled,  and  went  into  a thicket  ^"^nasiaiu 
which  was  hard  by,  and  rested  his  head  upon  his  knees  in 
deep  contemplation,  when  a hunter,  who  was  passing  by, 
saw  him,  and  thought  he  was  a wild  animal,  and  discharged 
his  arrow  and  slew  him  upon  the  spot.  Thus  died  the 
mighty  Krishna. 

Meantime,  the  charioteer  proceeded  to  Hastimipur,  and  Krishna's 
told  to  Raja  Yudhishthira  and  his  brethren  how  the  Yada-  ries  the  tidings 
vas  had  all  slaughtered  each  other.  The  Raja  swooned  away  vas. 
at  the  news,  and  when  he  had  recovered,  Arjuna  obtained 
his  permission  to  depart  that  moment  for  the  city  of  Dwaraka. 

So  Arjuna  set  off  with  all  haste,  and  found  the  city  like  a Arjuna  proceeds 

0 to 

widow  mourning  for  her  husband ; and  when  the  wives  of 
Krishna  set  their  eyes  upon  him  they  filled  the  air  with  their  Terrible  lament- 
cries  ; and  the  whole  city  echoed  back  their  lamentations,  widows*  the 
for  all  the  women  there  had  lost  husbands  or  sons,  fathers  or 
brothers,  in  the  great  quarrel.  At  this  sight  Arjuna  was  so 
distracted  that  for  a long  time  all  his  strength  seemed  to 
have  forsaken  him,  but  after  a while  he  asked  for  Yasudeva, 
and  then  went  to  see  him.  And  Yasudeva  wept  very  much, 
and  Arjuna  out  of  sympathy  wept  with  him ; and  all  the 
women  of  the  city  came  thither,  with  their  hair  dishevelled 
and  their  eyes  filled  with  tears ; and  when  they  saw  Arjuna 
they  made  altogether  such  a melancholy  noise  as  was  never 
heard  before.  And  after  much  weeping,  Vasudeva  told  to 
Arjuna  the  cause  of  all  the  dreadful  slaughter  which  had  taken 
place,  and  prayed  him  to  do  what  seemed  to  him  best  with 
the  women  and  treasures. 
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Arjuna  then  proceeded  with  the  charioteer  of  Krishna  to 
the  Council  hall,  and  summoned  all  the  Brahmans  who  had 
survived  the  great  disaster  ; and  when  they  beheld  him  they 
all  burst  into  a fit  of  weeping;  but  Arjuna  bade  them  not  to 
waste  the  time  in  useless  sorrow,  but  to  prepare  for  depart- 
ing from  the  doomed  city,  for  that  after  seven  days  Dwaraka 
would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  sea. 

And  Arjuna  passed  that  night  in  the  palace  of  Krishna, 
and  when  it  was  morning  he  bathed  himself,  and  prepared 
to  pay  a visit  to  Yasudeva ; when  at  that  moment  he  heard 
a cry  of  lamentation,  more  terrible  than  ever,  issue  from  the 
house  of  Yasudeva;  and  thousands  of  women  ran  about  with 
their  hair  dishevelled,  and  their  bosoms  bare,  and  their  gar- 
ments rent ; and  they  were  beating  their  breasts  and  filling 
the  air  with  their  screams;  and  it  was  told  to  Arjuna  that 
Yasudeva  had  given  up  the  ghost.  So  Arjuna  arose  up  in 
deep  sorrow,  and  ordered  the  dead  body  to  be  carried  to  the 
spot  where  Krishna  had  performed  an  Aswamedha  Yaga; 
for  Yasudeva  during  his  life-time  had  given  orders  that  his 
dead  body  should  be  burned  there.  And  the  same  Brah- 
mans who  had  performed  the  Yaga  now  collected  wood  and 
perfumes;  and  Arjuna  himself  cast  the  body  upon  the 
pile,  and  the  Brahmans  lighted  the  pile  : and  four  of  Yasu- 
deva’s  widows  burned  themselves  upon  the  pile  along  with 
the  body  of  then’  dead  husband. 

When  Arjuna  had  thus  performed  the  funeral  ceremonies 
for  Yasudeva,  he  went  to  the  spot  where  all  the  Yadavasliad 
slain  each  other ; and  when  he  saw  the  dead  men  lying  about 
the  field  he  was  horror-stricken  beyond  description.  And  he 
commanded  a very  great  quantity  of  fuel  and  inflammable 
materials  to  be  brought  and  kindled ; and  he  ordered  that 
all  the  bodies  of  such  as  could  be  recognized  should  be 
thrown  thereon  and  burnt ; and  he  sent  all  the  people  to 
make  strict  search  for  the  bodies  of  Krishna  and  Balarama, 
and  having  found  them,  he  caused  them  to  be  burned  with 
much  precious  odours.  Arjuna  then  performed  the  funeral 
rites  for  all  those  who  were  dead,  and  sprinkled  water  for 
their  souls. 
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Having  tlius  completed  the  obsequies,  Arjuna  ordered  that  history  of 
all  people  should  quit  the  city  of  Dwdrakd  on  the  sixth  day,  p.^x'n. 
and  prepare  to  journey  to  the  city  of  Indra-prastha.  So  on  t f tl — 

that  day  all  the  men  and  women  of  the  city,  and  all  the  male  people  u<  i>art 

J „ with  Arjuna. 

and  female  slaves,  and  all  the  people  of  the  bazaars,  and  all 
Krishna’s  sixteen  thousand  wives,  each  with  her  own  wait- 
ing maid,  and  all  the  kinsmen,  and  dependents,  and  slave 
girls  of  the  royal  house,  departed  out  of  Dwdrakd,  and  were 
conducted  by  Arjuna  along  the  road  towards  Indra-prastha; 
but  scarcely  had  Arjuna  and  all  this  mighty  multitude  left  The  city  of 
the  city,  when  the  sea  rose  in  a great  heap  in  the  sight  of  whelmed  by  a 
all  the  people,  and  overwhelmed  Dwdrakd  and  all  that  re- 
mained  in  it.  And  when  the  multitude  beheld  the  rushing 
of  the  waters,  they  hastened  on  in  great  alarm  lest  the  sea 
should  overtake  them,  and  overwhelm  them  in  like  manner. 

Now  all  the  tribes  that  lived  round  about  were  robbers  and  Caravan  with 

Arjuna  attacked 

Daityas  of  the  worst  character;  and  when  they  heard  that  a ami  despoiled  by 

J J robbers. 

mighty  caravan  of  very  many  women,  and  but  few  men,  was 
passing  through  their  neighbourhood  with  vast  treasures  of 
gold  and  jewels,  they  surrounded  the  caravan  in  great  num- 
bers, and  rushed  in  upon  the  multitude  in  all  directions,  and 
carried  off  many  women  and  much  spoil.  And  Arjuna  found 
that  all  his  strength  had  departed  from  him,  and  that  he 
could  not  bend  his  bow  nor  draw  his  sword ; and  he  prayed 
to  God  and  regained  a portion  of  his  strength,  and  slew 
many  of  the  robbers,  but  he  could  only  save  a few  of  the 
women  and  a small  portion  of  the  treasure. 

Arjuna  then  proceeded  with  the  remnant  of  the  people  yiveofKrish- 
and  goods,  and  conducted  them  in  safety  to  the  plain  of  j]^'Vhe°m.s 
Kurukshetra,  where  five  of  Krishna’s  widows  burnt  them-  selves- 
selves  on  the  funeral  pile,  whilst  the  remaining  widows  put 
on  the  dress  of  devotees  and  retired  to  the  jungle.  Arjuna 
then  proceeded  to  Indra-prastha,  and  settled  the  remnant  of 
the  people  there. 

The  foregoing  narrative*  of  the  destruction  of  Review  of  the 
Dwcirakd  is  evidently  a mythical  account  of  one  of  native  or  the 

J J destruction  of 

those  great  convulsions  of  nature  which  occur  at  Dw4rak4- 
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INDIA.  1 

pabt  ii.  been  preceded  by  a least,  at  which  a quarrel  arose 
which  led  to  a dreadful  scene  of  bloodshed ; and 
although  many  of  the  details  are  mythical,  yet  as 
they  seem  to  refer  to  some  actual  event,  a brief  re- 
view of  the  salient  points  may  not  be  without  value, 
story  of  the  The  story  of  the  three  Rishis,  and  the  prank 
purely  mythical.  played  upon  them  by  the  young  men  of  Dw&rakd, 
is  evidently  fabulous  ; and  it  is  not  difficult  to  ap- 
prehend the  reason  for  its  insertion.  The  catas- 
trophe at  Prabhdsa,  and  the  destruction  of  the  city 
of  Dwdrakfi,  were  disasters  of  so  marked  a character 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  idea  that  they  were  inflicted 
by  an  offended  deity ; and  hence  the  interpolation 
of  a myth  which  referred  them  to  the  curse  of  three 
Natural  effects  Brahman  Risliis.2  The  prohibition  to  drink  wine, 

of  the  prohibi-  A 7 

whie10  dri“k  however,  appears  to  have  had  some  foundation  in 
truth.  Horrible  spectres  appeared  in  the  streets 
and  houses,  such  as  are  said  to  appear  to  drunkards 
when  thrown  into  a state  of  delirium  tremens  by 
being  suddenly  deprived  of  strong  drink.  The 
quarrel  at  the  festival  at  Prabluisa  also  arose  in  the 
most  natural  manner,  and  illustrates  in  a remarkable 
degree  the  turbulence  of  the  assemblies  of  Yfidavas. 
But  the  great  event  was  the  destruction  of  Dwdrakfi ; 
and  nearly  all  the  subsidiary  details  in  which  Ar- 
juna  is  alluded  to,  may  be  regarded  as  mythical  in- 


2 According  to  the  story  already  narrated  the  Rishis  pronounced  a curse  that 
Samba  should  bring  forth  an  iron  club  which  should  destroy  the  whole  race  of 
Yadu.  Subsequently  Samba  is  said  to  have  voided  an  iron  bar,  which  Krishna 
ordered  to  be  pulverized  to  atoms  in  order  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  the  curse. 
The  atoms,  however,  were  scattcred.on  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore,  and  from  (hem 
a number  of  iron  reeds  grew  up  as  sharp  as  swords.  Accordingly,  when  the 
Chieftains  quarrelled  at  the  feast,  they  are  said  to  have  killed  each  other  with 
these  iron  reeds ; and  in  this  manner  the  curse  of  the  Rishis  is  said  to  have  been 
fulfilled. 
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tcrpolations  of  the  Brahmanical  compilers  intended  history  ok 

1 . . ....  1 INDIA. 

to  connect  Arjuna  with  this  extraordinary  catastro-  part  ii. 
phe.  The  statement  that  the  sea  rose  to  a great  Nature  of  the 

1 , u . inundation 

height,  and  overwhelmed  the  whole  city,  is  not  with-  wwohover- 
out  a parallel  in  modern  times ; and  indeed  the Uwirak&- 
terrible  disasters  which  accompanied  the  cyclones  of 
1864  at  Calcutta  and  Masulipatam  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  the  present  generation  in  India.3 

The  narrative  of  the  exile  and  death  of  the  Piin- 3rd,' JThP.rxilR, 

and  death  of  the 

davas  is  evidently  mythical,  but  calls  for  no  remark,  PiudavM- 
and  may  be  permitted  to  tell  its  own  story : — 

After  tliis  Arjuna  returned  towards  Hastinapur,  and  on 
his  way  he  met  with  Vyasa  the  sage;  and  Vydsa  told  him 
that  his  prosperity  was  now  at  an  end,  and  that  his  strength 
had  gone  from  him,  and  he  would  no  more  bo  able  to  string 
his  bow ; and  that  his  worldly  reign  was  over,  and  ho  must 
now  think  only  of  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  When  Arjuna 
reached  Hastinapur  he  told  Raja  Yudhishthira  and  his 
brethren  all  that  had  occurred,  and  of  the  advice  which 
had  been  given  to  him  by  Vyasa ; and  they  were  much 
grieved  at  the  tidings  brought  by  Arjuna,  and  determined 
one  and  all  to  follow  the  counsel  which  had  been  given  by 
the  sage. 

Now  after  the  death  of  Abhimanyu,  son  of  Arjuna,  his 
widow  Uttara  gave  birth  to  a son  named  Parikshit ; and 
Raja  Yudhishthira,  being  resolved  on  retiring  from  the 
world,  gave  the  Raj  of  Hastinapur  to  Parikshit,  the  son  of 
Abhimanyu,  and  the  Raj  of  Indra-prastha  to  Yuyutsu,  the 
only  surviving  son  of  Maharaja  Dritarashtra  ; and  Yudhish- 
thira particularly  enjoined  them  to  live  in  friendship  and 


Yudhishthira 
gives  the  Raj  of 
Hastinapur  to 
Parikshit,  and 
the  Raj  of  In- 
dra-prastha to 
Yuyutsu. 


3 By  those  who  were  residing  in  Calcutta,  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  1864, 
the  memory  of  the  great  cyclone  of  the  oth  October  will  ever  be  remembered.  A 
night  of  wind  and  rain  was  followed  by  a tempest  which  increased  in  fury  until  it 
blew  a tremendous  hurricane,  which  substantial  buildings  alone  could  withstand. 
In  the  midst  of  this  tumult  of  the  elements,  the  river  suddenly  arose  and  over- 
flowed its  banks  to  an  extent  which  proved  that  had  Calcutta  been  situated,  like 
Dwaraka,  near  the  sea-coast,  the  whole  city  must  have  been  overwhelmed. 
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perfect  amity  witli  each  other.  Yudliishthira  then  took  off 
his  earrings  and  necklace,  and  all  the  jewels  from  his  fingers 
and  arms,  and  all  his  royal  raiment ; and  he  and  his 
brethren,  and  their  wife  Draupadi,  clothed  themselves  after 
the  manner  of  devotees,  in  vestments  made  of  the  bark  of 
trees.  And  the  five  brethren  threw  the  fire  of  their  do- 
mestic sacrifices  and  cookery  into  the  Ganges,  and  went 
forth  from  the  city  following  each  other.  First  walked 
Yudhishthira,  then  Bhima,  then  Arjuna,  then  Nakula,  then 
Sahadeva,  then  Draupadi,  and  then  a dog.  And  they  went 
through  the  country  of  Banga  towards  the  rising  of  the  sun  ; 
and  after  passing  through  many  lands  they  reached  the 
Himalaya  mountain,  and  there  they  died  one  after  the  other, 
and  were  transported  to  the  heaven  of  Indra. 

The  foregoing  narrative  of  the  closing  scenes  in 
the  history  of  the  Pdndavas  is  overlaid  in  the  Mahd 
Bhdrata  with  many  puerile  details  of  a Brahmanical 
character  from  which  nothing  of  value  ean  be  in- 
ferred. They  involve  some  exaggerated  moral  pre- 
cepts and  a fanciful  description  of  a hell ; and  as 
these  can  only  serve  to  illustrate  the  later  religious 
conceptions  of  the  Hindus  they  may  be  reserved  for 
future  discussion. 

Here,  then,  ends  the  great  national  poem  of  the 
Malid  Blnirata,  the  treasury  of  Hindu  history  and 
fable,  invested  by  modern  interpreters  with  a deep 
religious  meaning,  and  converted,  as  it  were,  into  a 
testament  for  enforcing  the  worship  of  Krishna  as 
the  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  But  the  light  in  which 
this  matchless  Epic  is  regarded  by  the  modern 
Hindus  may  perhaps  be  best  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  which  concludes  the  poem  ; and 
which,  however  absurd  it  may  be  to  the  European, 
is  unquestionably  the  living  faith  of  the  millions 
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who  dwell  in  the  Indian  peninsula  under  British  history  of 

INDIA. 

rule  : — paet  ii. 

The  reading  of  this  Main!  Bhdrata  destroys  all  sin,  and  Modern  Hindu 
produces  virtue  : so  much  so,  that  the  pronunciation  of  a virtues  of  tho 

. . . 1 ..  ml  . , , . , MaliA  Bh&rata. 

single  sloka  is  sufficient  to  wipe  away  all  guilt.  11ns  Maha 
Bhdrata  contains  the  history  of  the  gods  of  the  Rishis  in 
heaven  and  those  on  earth,  of  the  Gandharvas  and  the  Rdk- 
shasas.  It  also  contains  the  life  and  actions  of  the  one  God 
holy,  immutable,  and  true,  who  is  Krishna ; who  is  the 
creator  and  the  ruler  of  this  universe ; who  is  seeking  the 
welfare  of  his  creation  by  means  of  his  incomparable  and 
indestructible  power;  whose  actions  are  celebrated  by  all 
the  sages;  who  has  bound  human  beings  in  a chain,  of 
which  one  end  is  life  and  the  other  death  ; on  whom  the 
Rishis  meditate,  and  a knowledge  of  whom  imparts  unal- 
loyed happiness  to  their  hearts  ; and  for  whose  gratification 
and  favour  all  the  daily  devotions  are  performed  by  all 
worshippers.  If  a man  reads  the  Mali;!  Bharata,  and  has 
faith  in  its  doctrines,  he  becomes  free  from  all  sin,  and 
ascends  to  heaven  after  his  death.  If  a man  reads  even 
the  summary  in  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Maha  Bharata 
every  morning  and  evening,  he  is  absolved  from  all  the  sins 
that  he  commits  during  the  day.  As  butter  is  to  all  other 
food ; as  Brahmans  are  to  all  other  men ; as  the  Arunika 
chapter,  which  points  out  the  way  of  salvation,  is  to  all  the 
four  Vedas ; as  amrita  is  to  all  other  medicines ; as  the 
ocean  is  to  a pool  of  water ; and  as  the  cow  is  to  all  other 
quadrupeds; — so  is  the  Maha  Bharata  to  all  other  histories. 

He  who  on  days  of  festival  merely  reads  a small  portion  of 
the  Maha  Bharata,  obtains  the  same  advantages  as  is  de- 
rived from  reading  the  whole.  He  who  attentively  listens 
to  the  slokas  of  the  Maha  Bharata,  and  has  faith  in  them, 
enjoys  a long  life  and  solid  reputation  in  this  world,  and  an 
eternal  abode  in  the  heavens  in  the  next. 

It  is  called  Maha  Bharata,  because  once  upon  a time  the  Reason  forits 

J 1 being  called  the 

gods  placed  the  Maha  Bharata  on  one  scale,  and  the  V edas  Maha  Bharata. 
on  the  other;  and  because  the  Maha  Bharata  weighed 
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heavier,  it  was  called  by  that  name, 
greatest  in  weight.4 


which  signifies  the 


4 This  mythical  estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  Maha  Bharata  and 
the  Vedas  is  of  some  importance ; inasmuch  as  it  indicates  an  attempt  to  exhibit 
the  Brahmanical  doctrines  involved  in  the  Maha  Bharata  as  overriding  the  earlier 
religious  belief  which  appears  in  the  Vedas. 


END  OF  THE  MAHA  BHARATA. 


PART  III. 


EPISODES  IN  THE  MAHA  BHAEATA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

LEGENDS  OF  KRISHNA. 

The  episodes  in  the  Main!  Blnirata  are  very  history  op 

*■  J INDIA. 

numerous,  and,  indeed,  form  the  bulk  of  the  poem,  part  iii. 
but  very  few  appear  to  possess  any  real  historical  General  charac- 
value.  They  chiefly  consist  of  mythical  fables  in-  episodes  in  the 
tended  to  exalt  the  pretensions  of  the  Brahmans,  or 
to  enforce  the  rules  of  Brahmanism,  or  caste.  Ac- 
cordingly they  generally  refer  to  miracles  performed 
by  certain  Brahmanical  sages ; to  the  rigour  of  their 
austerities ; to  their  occasional  adventures  with  ce- 
lestial nymphs  or  other  women,  which  led  to  the 
birth  of  heroes  or  heroines  who  were  famous  in  tradi- 
tion ; to  the  mastery  of  the  passions,  which  enabled 
certain  ascetics  to  resist  the  most  powerful  female 
allurements ; or,  at  the  best,  they  are  extravagant 
stories  of  the  devotion  of  a wife  or  the  obedience  of 
a son  or  a pupil.  Accordingly,  by  far  the  greater  por- 
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tion  are  utterly  devoid  of  historical  significance,  and 
may  he  passed  over  as  unmeaning  myths,  belonging 
to  an  age  long  posterior  to  the  Vedic  period,  and 
tacked  on  to  the  main  tradition  of  the  Mahd  Bhd- 
rata  for  the  purpose  of  imbuing  the  masses  with 
Brahmanical  ideas.  There  is,  however,  one  group 
of  legends,  namely,  those  which  refer  to  the  life  of 
Krishna,  which  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
Many,  as  will  already  have  been  seen,  are  inter- 
woven with  the  story  of  the  great  war ; but  in  ad- 
dition to  those  already  indicated,  there  are  a series 
relating  to  the  birth  and  adventures  of  Krishna  be- 
fore his  pretended  connection  with  the  Pandavas, 
which  are  of  twofold  significance  ; first,  as  authentic 
traditions  of  the  tribe  of  cowherds,  known  as  Ydda- 
vas,  who  succeeded  in  establishing  a Raj  in  the 
peninsula  of  Guzerat ; and,  secondly,  as  religious 
myths  intended  to  represent  Krishna,  the  hero  of 
the  Yddavas,  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Supreme 
Being  known  as  Vishnu.  In  addition  to  these 
Krishna  legends  there  are  three  stories  which  arc 
valuable  both  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  merits, 
and  as  belonging  to  three  different  epochs  in  Hindu 
history.  The  latter,  however,  will  be  treated  here- 
after. For  the  present  the  attention  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  life  of  Krishna. 

The  historical  character  of  Krishna  as  a hero 
may  be  briefly  indicated.  He  appears  to  have  be- 
longed to  a tribe  well  known  in  Hindu  history  as 
that  of  the  Yddavas,  or  descendants  of  Yadu.  These 
Yddavas  were  a nomade  race,  who  grazed  cattle 
and  made  butter,  and  occasionally  migrated  to  dif- 
ferent places  accompanied  by  their  cows  and  wag- 
irons.  The  time  and  circumstances  under  which 
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tlicv  first  entered  Hindustan  are  alike  unknown,  history  of 

J INDIA. 

At  tlic  birth  of  Krishna  they  appear  to  have  settled  part  iii. 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Mathura,  the  Their  cncamp- 
modern  Muttra,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jum-  neighbourhood 

of  Mathura. 

ml,  and  about  a hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  site 'of  the  ancient  city  of  Ilastinapur. 

Had  such  been  their  geographical  position  in  the 
time  of  the  great  war  of  Bharata  there  would  have 
been  less  reason  to  doubt  the  connection  of  Krishna 
with  the  Pandavas;  although  as  cowherds  they 
were  regarded  with  great  contempt  by  the  Ksha- 
triyas,  and  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  inferior 
caste  of  Vaisyas.  But  at  the  time  when  Krishna  is  Migration  of  the 

J Yadavas  from 

said  to  have  first  come  into  contact  with  the  Pan-  uwa™kito 
davas,  he  and  his  tribe  had  already  migrated  to 
Dw&rakd,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  of 
Guzerat,  which  is  at  least  seven  hundred  miles  from 
Ilastinapur  as  the  crow  flies.  Accordingly,  it  seems  improbabiiityof 

. 1 ..  . ..  . intimate  rela- 

lmpossible  that  such  relations  as  those  said  to  have 
subsisted  between  Krishna  and  the  Pandavas  could 
really  have  existed ; and  this  suspicion  is  confirmed  Hastuiapur- 
by  the  mythical  character  of  every  event  which 
apparently  connects  the  Yadava  Chieftains  of  Dwa- 
rakd  with  the  royal  house  at  Hastimipur.1 

The  personal  character  of  Krishna  will  be  found  tYr "? 1 KrLw- 
clearly  indicated  in  the  legends.  He  was  originally Iia’ 


1 The  Rajas  of  Vijaya-nagur,  who  in  the  fifteenth  century  "of  the  Christian  era 
maintained  a supremacy  over  the  whole  of  the  country  south  of  the  Krishna  river, 
and  thus  possessed  the  last  great  Hindu  empire  which  was  established  in  India, 
claimed  to  be  descendants  of  the  Yadava  tribe;  and  it  is  a curious  fact  that  it  was 
from  one  of  the  decayed  Chieftains  of  this  fallen  dynasty  that  the  East  India  Com- 
pany obtained  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  grant  of  land  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  on  which  stands  the  modem  city  of  Madras.  The  original 
grant  engraved  on  a gold  plate  appears  to  have  been  preserved  for  more  than  a 
century;  but  was  finally  lost  in  1746,  when  Madras  was  captured  by  the  French 
under  Labourdonnais. 
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a mere  cowherd,  stealing  butter  and  performing 
other  similar  pranks  when  a boy,  and  rendering 
himself  famous  for  his  amours  when  he  attained  the 
years  of  manhood.  About  this  time  Krishna  and 
his  companions  left  their  encampment  at  a rural 
village  named  Vrind&vana,  and  paid  a visit  to  the 
city  of  Mathura,  where  they  appear  to  have  con- 
ducted themselves  like  boors  and  cowherds  as  they 
were.  The  time  however  appears  to  have  been  a 
critical  one.  Kansa,  the  Raja  of  Mathura,  was  a 
usurper,  and  seems  to  have  been  unpopular  with  his 
subjects;  and  a tumult  arose  during  a festival  in 
which  he  was  slain  by  Krishna.  Henceforth  Krishna 
is  represented  as  a hero,  and  efforts  were  made  to 
ennoble  his  birth  by  representing  him  to  have  been 
in  reality  the  son  of  a chieftain  of  the  tribe.  How 
far  these  efforts  were  mythical  may  be  gathered  from 
the  legends  themselves. 

The  religious  character  of  Krishna  will  be  dis- 
cussed hereafter.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  remark 
that  he  appears  to  have  been  opposed  alike  to  the 
worship  of  Siva  and  the  worship  of  Indra.  The  first 
opposition  appears  natural  enough,  for  as  Krishna 
was  represented  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  he  was 
of  course  opposed  to  the  god  Siva ; the  worshippers 
of  Vishnu  and  those  of  Siva  being  in  strong  anta- 
gonism for  many  centuries.  But  the  opposition  to 
Indra  is  remarkable,  because  Krishna  induced  the 
Yadavas  to  worship  the  mountain  Govarddhana  in 
the  place  of  Indra  ; an  incident  which  would  imply 
a conflict  between  a low  Fetische  worship  and  the 
worship  of  the  Vcdic  deities.  It  will  however  be  seen 
hereafter  that  Krishna  was  associated  not  only  with 
Fetichism,  but  also  with  Buddhism ; a circumstance 
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which  would  account  for  his  opposition  both  to  the  history  op 
worship  of  the  Vedic  deities,  and  to  that  of  the  Linga  part  iii. 
which  is  emblematical  of  the  god  Siva. 2 

The  principal  legends  connected  with  the  early  Sevenkgcnds^ 
life  of  Krishna  appear  to  be  seven  in  number,  viz. — Krishna! hfe of 
1st,  Birth  of  Krishna. 

2nd,  Infancy  and  boyhood  of  Krishna. 

3rd,  Krishna’s  opposition  to  the  worship  of 
Indra. 

4th,  Love  adventures  of  Krishna. 

5th,  Krishna’s  adventures  in  Mathura. 

6th,  Krishna’s  contest  with  Raja  Kansa. 

7th,  Krishna’s  life  at  Dwdrakd  in  Guzerat. 

These  legends  of  Krishna  may  be  related  in  their 
order  as  follows  : 3 

1.  Birth  of  Krishna. 

In  days  of  old  the  children  of  Yadu  dwelt  on  both  sides  TMaya  tribe 

J dwelling  at 

of  the  river  Jumnd.  that  is,  in  the  village  of  Yrinddvana  on  Vnnd&vana  and 

the  western  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  the  country  of  Gokula 

on  the  opposite  shore.  And  the  Chiefs  of  that  tribe  were  Sura  and  vasu- 

/ / L r deva. 

Sura  and  his  son  Yasudeva. 

In  those  days  Raja  Kansa  ruled  the  Bhoias  who  dwelt  in  Ugrasena,  Raja 

J J J of  Mathura, 

the  city  of  Mathura  which  is  nigh  unto  Vrindavana.4  And  deposed  by  his 
Raja  Kansa  was  a wicked  Raja.  He  had  deposed  his  father  Persecution  of 
Ugrasena  and  reigned  in  his  stead  ; for  Kansa  worshipped  of ViXmby the 

worshippers  of 

Siva. 

2 The  historical  and  religious  aspect  of  this  question  will  be  discussed  in  a fu- 
ture volume.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  in  the  present  place  that  the  religious 
wars  between  the  Buddhists  and  the  Linga  worshippers  of  the  Dekhan  is  one  of 
the  most  important  events  in  Hindu  history. 

3 The  legends  in  connection  with  the  life  of  Krishna  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Khila-Harivansa-Parva,  which  is  comparatively  a modern  supplement  to  the  Maha 
Bharata.  They  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Bhagavat-purana,  and  its  Hindu 
paraphrase,  the  Prem  Sagur.  The  narrative  in  the  test  has  been  drawn  up  from 
Sir  Eastwick’s  translation  of  the  Prem  Sagur,  compared  with  the  abridgment  in 
the  fifth  book  of  the  Vishnu -purana,  p.  491,  Wilson’s  translation. 

4 The  Bhojas  are  said  to  have  been  a branch  of  the  Yadavas,  but  the  relation- 
ship is  very  obscure. 
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Siva,  and  Ugrasena  worshipped  Yishnu ; and  Ugrasena 
would  not  pray  to  the  god  Siva  when  his  son  Kansa 
requested  him. 

Now  Devaka,  who  was  the  brother  of  Ugrasena,  had  a 
daughter  named  Devaki.  And  Devaka  said  to  his  nephew 
Kansa : — “ 0 Raja,  unto  whom  shall  I give  my  daughter 
Devaki  in  marriage  ? ” And  Kansa  replied  : — “ Give  her  in 
marriage  to  Vasudeva,  the  son  of  Sura,  Chief  of  the  Yada- 
vas.”  So  the  marriage  was  agreed  upon,  and  when  the  day 
had  arrived  for  the  nuptial  ceremony,  Sura,  and  his  son 
Vasudeva,  and  all  their  kinsmen  and  friends,  proceeded 
from  the  village  of  Vrindavana  to  the  city  of  Mathura,  and 
the  marriage  rites  of  Vasudeva  and  Devaki  were  performed 
according  to  the  ordinance. 

When  the  marriage  ceremony  was  over,  the  bridegroom 
and  the  bride  ascended  a chariot,  and  Raja  Kansa  drove  the 
chariot  with  his  own  hand  in  the  marriage  procession.  At 
that  moment  there  came  a voice  from  heaven,  saying  : — “ 0 
Kansa,  the  son  of  Devaki  will  be  your  destroyer.”  Then 
Kansa  was  in  a great  fear,  and  seized  Devaki  by  her  hair 
and  dragged  her  from  the  chariot,  and  drew  his  sword  to 
slay  her.  And  Vasudeva  trembled  greatly,  and  besought 
Kansa  to  spare  his  hand ; and  he  said  to  Kansa  : — “ No  son 
of  mine  shall  ever  do  you  hurt,  for  I will  deliver  into  your 
hands  every  infant  that  is  born  of  Devaki.”  So  Kansa 
listened  to  the  words  of  Vasudeva  and  spared  the  life  of 
Devaki. 

After  many  days  Devaki  conceived  and  bore  a son  who 
was  named  Balarama,  but  the  babe  was  carried  away  to  the 
country  of  Gokula,  which  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
Jumna,  and  brought  up  as  the  child  of  Rohini,  who  was  an- 
other wife  of  Vasudeva.  And  Devaki  conceived  again,  and 
Kansa  heard  of  it ; and  he  bound  Vasudeva  and  Devaki  with 
gyves  and  manacles,  and  ho  fastened  the  doors  of  their 
dwelling  with  locks  and  bars ; and  he  ordered  his  mightiest 
warriors  to  keep  constant  guard  round  about  the  place,  with 
elephants,  lions,  and  dogs.  And  on  a certain  night  the  child 
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Krishna  was  born,  and  all  the  marks  of  Vishnu  were  seeu 
upon  him ; and  immediately  after  his  birth  the  gyves  and 
manacles  fell  from  the  hands  of  Vasudeva  and  Devaki,  and 
the  doors  opened  of  their  own  accord,  and  the  guards  were 
all  thrown  into  a deep  slumber.  So  Vasudeva  placed  the 
babe  in  a basket  which  was  used  for  winnowing  corn,  and 
set  it  upon  his  head,  and  went  to  cross  the  river  Jumnd  to 
carry  the  babe  to  the  country  of  Gokula.  Now  when  Vasu- 
deva entered  the  river,  the  waters  of  the  Jumnd  were  very 
deep,  and  rose  up  to  his  nostrils  so  that  he  was  sore  afraid ; 
and  the  child  Krishna  stretched  forth  his  foot  and  the  waters 
were  stayed,  and  became  shallow  and  fordable.  At  the  same 
time  the  rain  began  to  fall ; but  the  many-headed  serpent, 
Sesha-naga,  followed  Vasudeva,  and  spread  out  his  hoods  so 
as  to  cover  the  divine  babe.  So  Vasudeva  crossed  the  river 
with  the  child,  and  carried  it  to  the  house  of  Nanda,  who 
was  a cowherd ; and  behold  on  that  night  Yasoda,  who  was 
the  wife  of  Nanda,  had  given  birth  to  a daughter.  And 
Vasudeva  changed  the  infants,  and  Yasoda  and  Nanda  knew 
it  not ; and  Krishna  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  Nanda, 
as  his  own  son;  whilst  Vasudeva  returned  across  the  river, 
and  gave  the  infant  daughter  of  Yasoda  to  his  wife  Devaki. 
At  that  moment  the  doors  became  locked  as  before,  and 
Vasudeva  and  Devaki  put  on  the  gyves  and  manacles ; and 
the  infant  cried  aloud  and  awoke  all  the  guards.  And  Kansa 
heard  that  the  child  was  born,  and  he  rushed  on  the  spot 
and  seized  the  babe  to  slay  it ; but  the  infant  escaped  from 
his  hands,  and  ascended  to  heaven,  crying  : — “ 0 Kansa,  thy 
foe  has  already  been  born,  and  now  thou  canst  not  escape 
alive.”  Then  Kansa  was  filled  with  wrath,  and  ordered  that 
all  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu,  young  and  old,  should  be 
slain ; and  he  commanded  his  warriors  to  make  search  for 
all  young  children  throughout  that  country,  and  to  slay  every 
male  child  that  possessed  strength  and  vigour.  And  Nanda 
and  the  cowherds  at  Gokula  heard  that  Kansa  was  slaying 
the  infants,  and  they  were  in  great  fear ; and  they  loaded 
their  carts  with  milk,  butter,  and  curds,  and  they  took  with 
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them  silver  money,  and  carried  them  all  to  Mathura  as  tri- 
bute to  Raja  Kansa.5 

After  this  Kansa  sent  many  wicked  demons  in  various 
forms  to  slay  the  infant  Krishna.  The  first  assumed  the 
shape  of  a beautiful  woman  with  a poisoned  nipple;  and 
when  she  offered  her  breast  to  Krishna  he  seized  it  and 
sucked  away  her  life.  Next  a demon  got  into  a cart  whilst 
Krishna  was  sleeping  beneath  it ; but  the  infant  kicked 
against  the  cart,  and  broke  it  into  a thousand  pieces,  and 
thus  slew  the  demon.  A third  came  in  the  form  of  a whirl- 
wind, but  Krishna  dashed  him  against  a stone  and  he  fell 
down  dead. 

2.  Infancy  and  boyhood  of  Krishna. 

When  Krishna  and  his  elder  brother  Balarama  began  to 
grow,  they  rejoiced  the  hearts  of  their  mothers,  Yasoda  and 
Rohinl.  And  they  were  dressed  in  frocks  of  blue  and  yellow, 
and  their  hair  was  trimmed  like  the  wings  of  a crow ; 6 and 
wooden  ornaments  were  hung  from  their  necks,  and  they 
had  playthings  in  their  hands.  After  a while  they  began  to 
crawl  about  the  courtyard  upon  their  knees,  and  to  stumble 
and  fall,  and  prattle  lispingly.  And  their  mothers  Yasoda 
and  Rohim  followed  close  behind  them  lest  they  should  bo 
frightened  and  fall  down ; and  sometimes  when  they  fell 
they  took  hold  of  the  tails  of  the  calves  and  heifers  and 
pulled  themselves  up  again. 

One  day  Yasoda  was  very  angry  with  Krishna,  because 
he  would  eat  dirt,  and  she  took  a stick  to  beat  him ; but 
when  she  came  to  him  he  opened  his  mouth,  and  she  looked 
in  and  saw  the  three  worlds ; and  she  marvelled  greatly  for 
a while,  and  then  remembered  it  no  more. 

One  morning  after  this,  Yasoda  and  all  the  cowlierdesses 

6 The  account  of  Raja  Kansa  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Gospel  account  of  King  Herod.  Whether  this  be  the  ease  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  most  of  the  details  are  mythical,  and  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  ennobling  the 
birth  of  Krishna. 

6 This  simile  implies  that  the  top  of  the  head  was  shaved,  whilst  the  black 
hair  was  left  on  each  side  of  the  head.  Many  Ilindfi  children  arc  shaved  in  this 
manner,  though  some  have  the  whole  head  shaved,  sides  and  all. 
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arose  very  early  to  churn  ; and  they  swept  and  cleansed  the  HISTORY  op 

house,  and  plastered  it  with  fresh  cow-dung,  and  each  took  1>A'I1T  n'j. 

her  own  chum  and  sat  down  to  make  butter.  Meantime 

the  noise  awakened  Krishna,  and  he  began  crying  for  his  food, 

but  no  one  heeded  him.  Then  the  lad  was  filled  with  wrath,  {^'m^atmot 

and  took  the  staff  out  of  his  mother’s  churn,  and  began  to 

kick  and  cry ; and  Yasodii  took  him  on  her  lap,  and  coaxed 

him,  and  gave  him  some  milk  and  bread  and  butter.  Whilst 

Krishna  pvas  eating,  a cowherdess  ran  in  and  cried  out 

that  the  milk  was  boiling  over ; and  Yasoda  set  the  lad 

down  upon  the  ground,  and  ran  off  to  save  the  milk.  Mean-  Knshmrs^  ^ 

while  Krishna  broke  the  vessels  of  curds  and  butter-milk,  mother’s  churn. 

and  began  to  eat  the  butter,  and  give  it  to  the  other  boys 

who  were  there.  When  Yasoda  returned  she  was  very  down  two 

wroth,  and  tied  Krishna  to  the  churn,  but  he  ran  away  with 

it  until  it  was  caught  between  two  trees ; and  he  tore  down 

the  two  trees,  and  when  the  people  came  up  to  see  what  he 

had  done,  they  found  him  laughing  between  the  trees  and 

sitting  upon  the  churn. 

After  this  the  Yadavas  moved  away  from  Gokula,  and  Gokuiamierate 
set  off  with  their  waggons  and  cattle  for  the  village  0f 10  v rmdaval‘a’ 
Yrindavana  ; and  here  Krishna  and  Balarama  lived  like  two 
cow-boys  along  with  the  cows  and  cowherds.  And  when 
Krishna  was  a lad  he  began  to  play  his  pranks  ; and  he  went 
out  and  stole  the  butter  and  curds  which  the  cowherdesses  Krishna  steals 

butter. 

had  made ; and  when  they  told  his  mother,  he  said  that 
they  did  not  tell  the  truth  ; and  the  women  gazed  upon  his 
face  and  smiled,  and  went  their  way.  And  demons  came  to  demons^ 
slay  Krishna,  and  one  came  in  the  shape  of  a cow,  and 
another  in  the  shape  of  a crane,  and  another  as  a great  ser- 
pent ; but  he  fought  and  killed  them  all.7 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Raja  of  the  Rain  saw  that  the  ^R^ja ofThe 
Hot  Season  was  parching  up  the  country  of  Yrindavana ; H^'tns^0^hu 
and  he  took  compassion  upon  the  beasts  and  birds  and  liv- 
ing creatures,  and  assembled  all  his  warlike  clouds  from 

7 Krishna’s  triumph  over  the  great  serpent  Kaliya  was  at  one  time  supposed 
to  be  borrowed  from  the  triumph  of  Christ  over  Satan.  There  appears  however 
to  be  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  bruising  of  the  Serpent’s  head  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  .is  understood  by  Christian  commentators. 
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every  quarter,  and  went  forth,  to  battle  against  the  Hot 
Season.  Then  the  clouds  thundered  like  kettledrums,  and 
flew  through  the  air  like  mighty  heroes ; whilst  the  light- 
ning flashed  like  the  glittering  of  swords  and  spears  ; and 
the  long  rows  of  cranes  fluttered  their  white  wings  like  the 
waving  of  many  banners,  and  the  frogs  and  peacocks  raised 
their  voices  like  bards  chaunting  the  praises  of  great  Rajas ; 
and  the  heavy  drops  of  rain  fell  like  a shower  of  arrows. 
Now  when  the  Hot  Season  saw  his  enemy  advancing  in  such 
gallant  array,  he  fled  with  all  haste  from  the  thirsty  plains. 
And  the  Rain  refreshed  the  Earth,  as  a husband  refreshes 
his  spouse  after  a separation  of  many  days  ; and  the  Earth 
opened  her  bosom  to  her  lord,  and  brought  forth  fruits  and 
flowers  to  pay  obeisance  to  their  father.  And  the  country 
of  Vrindavana  appeared  like  a beautiful  woman  adorned 
with  all  her  jewels ; and  the  lakes  and  rivers  were  filled  with 
water ; and  the  trees  waved  their  branches  to  and  fro,  whilst 
the  cuckoos,  and  the  pigeons,  and  the  parrots  poured  forth 
their  joyous  strains.  And  all  the  cowherds  and  cowherdesses 
of  Vrindavana  gave  themselves  up  to  mirth  and  play ; and 
they  put  on  red  and  yellow  garments,  and  began  to  swing  in 
swings,  and  to  sing  with  loud  voices  their  hymns  of  welcomo 
to  the  Rains. 

At  this  time  Krishna  and  his  companions  went  out  to  the 
pastures  with  the  cows,  and  sported  about  in  the  jungle. 
And  Krishna  played  upon  his  flute,  and  all  the  young  dam- 
sels of  Vrindavana  heard  him,  and  said  one  to  the  other  : — 
“ Krishna  is  now  playing  and  dancing  amongst  the  cows, 
but  at  evening  time  he  will  return  hither  and  we  shall  be- 
hold him.”  And  one  day  the  damsels  went  down  to  tlio 
river  Jumna  to  bathe  ; and  Krishna  saw  them,  and  carried 
away  their  clothes,  and  climbed  up  a tree  ; and  he  made  each 
damsel  come  out  of  the  water  and  receive  her  clothes  at  his 
hands.  And  Krishna  said  : — “ Take  not  amiss  the  lesson  I 
have  given  you  ; for  the  god  Varuna  dwells  in  tho  water,  and 
no  one  should  bathe  in  it  without  clothes.”8 


8 This  implied  lesson  seems  to  be  an  after-thought  of  the  author,  to  impart  a 
religious  significance  to  the  dubious  prank  played  by  the  incarnation  of  Vishnu. 
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3.  Krishna's  opposition  to  the  worship  of  Indr  a. 

Now  tlie  custom  was  for  tlie  pcoplo  of  Vrind&vana  to  hold 
a great  feast  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  dark  half  of  the 
month  Kartika;  and  on  that  day  they  bathed,  and  washed 
their  clothes,  and  filled  a square  place  with  saffron  and  san- 
dal wood,  and  offered  sweetmeats  to  Indra,  together  with 
cakes,  fried  in  butter  and  oil,  and  incense  and  lamps.  When 
Krishna  saw  what  was  going  on,  he  said  to  his  father : — 
“ Why  worship  Indra  as  the  Supreme  God  ? lie  cannot 
grant  prosperity,  for  that  is  acquired  by  our  religious  merits, 
and  when  he  is  defeated  by  the  Asuras,  he  flies  away  and 
hides  himself : 0 father,  we  are  Vaisyas,  and  our  cattle  live 
upon  the  "pastures : Let  us,  therefore,  cease  to  worship  In- 
dra, and  pay  our  devotions  to  the  mountain  Govarddhana.” 
So  Nanda  and  the  cowherds  obeyed  the  words  of  Krishna, 
and  they  placed  the  sweetmeats,  and  the  fried  cakes,  and 
other  things  they  had  prepared,  in  large  baskets,  and  brazen 
dishes  and  pots,  and  carried  them  in  carts  to  the  mountain 
Govarddhana,  whilst  a band  of  musicians  accompanied  them 
and  played  all  the  way.  When  they  reached  the  place,  they 
swept  and  cleaned  the  ground  all  round  the  mountain,  and 
sprinkled  water,  and  arranged  the  cakes  and  sweetmeats  in 
order,  and  spread  garlands  upon  the  mountain.  Then  Nanda 
and  all  the  cowherds  summoned  the  family  priest  and  prayed 
to  the  mountain.  Then  Krishna  assumed  a second  form  as 
the  genius  of  the  mountain,  and  manifested  himself  to  all  the 
people ; and  Krishna  in  his  first  form  as  a cowherd  bowed 
reverentially  to  the  mountain,  and  all  the  cowherds  and  cow- 
herdesses  did  the  same,  saying : — “ When  did  Indra  ever 
manifest  himself  as  Govarddhana  has  done  ? ” And  the  cow- 
herds and  cowherdesses'presented  the  cakes  and  sweetmeats 
to  the  mountain ; and  Krishna  in  the  form  of  the  genius  of 
the  mountain  stretched  forth  his  arms  and  began  to  eat  the 
food.  Then  Krishna  in  his  own  form,  and  all  the  people 
who  were  there,  walked  in  adoration  round  the  mountain, 
and  returned  merrily  to  Vrindavana.  And  all  the  cowherds 
and  cowherdesses  rejoiced  greatly,  and  they  painted  marks  on 
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all  the  cows  and  calves,  and  fastened  small  bells  and  tinkling 
ornaments  round  their  necks,  and  engaged  in  every  kind  of 
sport  and  pastime. 

When,  however,  Indra  saw  that  the  Yadavas  had  forsaken 
his  worship  and  made  their  offerings  to  the  mountain,  he  was 
very  wroth,  and  commanded  the  Raja  of  the  clouds  to  go 
with  all  his  host,  and  pour  down  such  a deluge  as  should 
wash  away  the  mountain  and  all  the  country  of  Yrindavana. 
So  the  Raja  of  the  clouds  obeyed  the  commands  of  Indra, 
and  all  the  people  of  Yrindavana  came  to  Krishna  trembling 
with  fear;  but  Krishna  cried  out : — “ Fear  not  ! The  moun- 
tain himself  shall  protect  you.”  Then  Krishna  by  his  divine 
power  made  the  mountain  fiery  hot;  and  he  raised  it  up  with 
the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand,  so  that  it  covered  all  the 
people  like  an  umbrella.  And  it  was  told  to  Indra  that  all 
the  rains  poured  down  by  the  Raja  of  the  clouds  fell  upon  the 
mountain  with  a hiss  ; and  he  went  himself  and  rained  with- 
out ceasing  for  seven  days  and  nights,  but  not  a drop  fell 
upon  the  people  of  Vrindavana.  So  Indra  returned  to  his 
abode  in  Swarga,  and  Krishna  set  down  the  mountain  in  its 
proper  place  as  it  had  been  before ; after  which  Indra  and 
all  the  gods  came  to  Krishna  and  did  homage  before  him  as 
the  God  of  gods  and  Lord  of  all. 

4.  Love  Adventures  of  Krishna. 

After  this,  on  the  night  of  the  full  moon  in  the  month 
Kartika,  Krishna  went  out  into  the  jungle  and  played  upon 
the  flute ; and  all  the  women  of  Yrindavana  heard  the  sweet 
notes  of  the  flute,  and  were  filled  with  love  for  Krishna,  and 
followed  him  into  the  jungle.  And  Krishna  led  the  women 
to  the  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  they  all  danced  and  sang 
round  him  in  a ring,  until  he  appeared  like  the  moon  sur- 
rounded by  a circle  of  stars.  Presently  Krishna  disappeared 
from  amongst  them,  for  he  had  a beautiful  mistress  named 
Radhika ; and  he  went  away  to  wander  with  his  favourite 
damsel  beneath  the  light  of  the  full  moon.  And  all  the 
other  women  sorrowed  greatly,  and  sought  for  Krishna  in 
all  directions,  but  they  found  him  not.  And  presently  they 
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saw  a mirror  upon  a bed  of  leaves,  and  one  said  to  the 
other  : — “ When  Krishna  sat  down  to  wreathe  the  long  back 
hair  of  Radhika,  she  could  not  see  his  face  ; and  she  held 
up  the  mirror  and  saw  his  divine  countenance  whilst  he  be- 
held the  face  of  his  beloved.”  Meantime  Krishna  was  walk- 
ing with  Radhika,  but  her  soul  was  elated  with  pride,  and 
she  thought  herself  better  than  Krishna,  and  she  said  to 
him  : — “ 0 my  beloved,  I am  weary,  and  I pray  you  to  carry 
me  upon  your  shoulders.”  And  Krishna  sat  down  and 
smiled,  and  beckoned  her  to  mount ; but  when  she  stretched 
forth  her  hand,  he  vanished  from  her  sight,  and  she  re- 
mained alone  with  outstretched  hand.  And  Radhika  wept 
very  bitterly,  and  the  other  women  saw  her,  and  approached 
her,  and  led  her  back  to  the  bank  of  the  Jumna. 

Whilst  the  women  were  sitting  by  the  river,  mourning 
the  absence  of  their  beloved  Krishna,  he  suddenly  appeared 
amongst  them,  and  their  sorrow  was  turned  into  great  joy. 
And  Krishna  multiplied  himself  into  many  forms,  so  that 
each  cowherdess  thought  that  she  had  Krishna  to  herself; 
and  the  women  joined  hands  two  and  two,  and  between  each 
two  was  a Krishna;  and  the  Krishnas  and  the  damsels 
danced  together  in  the  circular  dance,  until  their  necklaces 
of  jewels  were  snapped  asunder,  and  their  wreaths  of  flowers 
had  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  the  drops  of  perspiration 
glistened  on  their  brows  like  rows  of  pearls,  and  their  raven 
tresses  hung  down  upon  their  fair  faces  like  young  snakes 
clinging  for  nectar  to  the  full  moon.  And  the  Krishnas  and 
the  cowherdesses  gratified  every  desire  of  their  hearts ; and 
they  all  went  down  into  the  river  Jumna,  and  sported  and 
gambolled  in  the  waters ; and  the  moon,  surrounded  by  the 
stars,  was  fascinated  with  the  sight,  and  sent  down  nectar 
with  its  beams. 
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5.  Krishna's  Adventures  in  Mathurd. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Raja  Kansa  performed  a great  Raja  Kansa  per- 
sacrifice  to  the  god  Siva  in  the  city  of  Mathura,  and  many  toThegod^siva6 
fighting  men  and  wrestlers  went  to  the  city  to  exhibit  their  Mathura/  °f 
skill  before  the  Raja.  And  Krishna  and  his  brother 
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Balarama  went  to  Mathura  with  the  other  cowherds ; and  all 
the  women  of  Vrindavana  sorrowed  at  the  departure  of 
Krishna.  Now  when  they  entered  the  city  their  clothes 
were  very  old  and  dirty,  and  they  saw  the  washerman  of 
the  Raja  laden  with  bundles  of  washed  clothes;  and  they 
prayed  the  washerman  to  lend  them  new  clothes,  but  the 
man  would  not.  Then  Krishna  and  the  other  cowherds  fell 
upon  the  washerman  and  belaboured  him,  and  Krishna 
struck  him  so  that  his  head  flew  off  like  an  ear  of  corn. 
So  Krishna  and  his  companions  seized  the  garments  that 
the  washerman  had  washed,  and  began  to  put  them  on  ; 
but  they  were  rude  cowherds,  and  undei’stood  not  the 
raiment,  and  some  thrust  their  arms  into  the  drawers  whilst 
others  drew  the  jackets  on  to  their  legs.  And  Krishna 
laughed  as  he  beheld  his  companions,  but  presently  a tailor 
came  up,  and  Krishna  requested  him  to  dress  the  cowherds ; 
and  the  tailor  obeyed  the  request,  and  set  to  work  with  all 
speed  and  fitted  the  clothes  upon  the  cowherds,  and  Krishna 
rewarded  him  by  forgiving  him  all  his  sins.9 

After  this  a woman  who  was  humpbacked  appeared  be- 
fore Krishna,  and  her  name  was  Kubja.  And  she  said: — “ I 
am  the  handmaid  of  Raja  Kansa,  and  my  duty  is  to  anoint 
him  with  saffron  and  sandal ; and  I pray  you  to  permit  me 
to  do  the  same  for  you.”  So  Krishna  gave  her  leave,  and 
she  did  so.  Then  Krishna  took  compassion  upon  the  hump- 
backed woman,  and  he  placed  his  feet  upon  her  feet,  and  his 
two  fingers  beneath  her  chin,  and  raised  her  up,  so  that  she 
became  quite  straight,  and  by  the  touch  of  Krishna  she  was 
rendered  young  and  beautiful.  And  Kubja  seeing  that  she 
was  now  very  beautiful,  prayed  Krishna  to  come  to  her 
house  ; and  Krishna  took  her  by  the  hand  and  said  : — “ I 
will  come  and  meet  you  when  I have  slain  Raja  Kansa.” 
So  Kubja  went  to  her  own  house,  and  filled  a square  place 
with  saffron  and  sandal,  and  rejoiced  greatly  in  the  hope  of 
receiving  Krishna.10 


e The  grounds  upon  which  Krishna  seems  to  have  forgiven  the  sins  of  the 
tailor  seem  to  form  a travestic  of  Christianity. 

10  The  similarity  between  this  story  and  two  events  recorded  in  the  Gospel  nar- 
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Meanwhile  Krishna  anil  his  companions  approached  the 
gate  which  was  called  the  gate  of  the  how ; and  here  was 
placed  the  great  bow  of  Siva,  which  was  as  long  as  three 
palm  trees,  and  so  heavy  that  no  man  could  lilt  it.  And 
the  warders  of  tho  gate,  seeing  the  cowherds  approaching, 
cried  out  to  them  to  keep  their  distance,  for  that  this  was  a 
royal  gate,  and  no  man  could  go  through  it  excepting  the  ltaja. 
But  Krishna  and  those  who  were  with  him  pretended  not  to 
hear  the  warders,  and  went  straight  to  the  place  where  the 
bow  of  Siva  was  lying.  And  Krishna  took  up  the  bow  and 
broke  it  as  an  elephant  breaks  a sugar  cane ; and  the  air 
was  tilled  with  tho  mighty  sound  of  the  breaking  of  the  bow. 
Then  the  warders  rushed  upon  the  cowherds,  but  Krishna 
withstood  them  with  great  power  and  slew  them  all.  And 
the  people  who  looked  on  said  one  to  the  other  : — “ Surely 
these  two  men  will  slay  Raja  Kansa.”  Meantime  the  Raja 
himself  heard  the  mighty  sound,  and  demanded  of  his  serv- 
ants the  reason  thereof ; and  they  uncovered  their  heads 
and  said  : — “ Two  men ‘of  the  Yadava  tribe,  named  Krishna 
and  Balarama,  have  entered  the  city  of  Mathura  and  made  a 
great  uproar,  for  they  have  broken  the  mighty  bow  of  Siva, 
and  slain  all  the  warders.”  At  these  words  Kansa  sum- 
moned many  fighting  men,  and  ordered  them  to  go  and 
put  the  two  cowherds  to  death ; but  Krishna  and  Balarama 
fell  upon  the  fighting  men  and  slew  them  as  they  had 
already  slain  the  warders.  Then  the  two  brothers  returned 
to  the  place  where  the  Yadavas  had  pitched  their  tents,  and 
Krishna  showed  to  his  father  Nanda  the  clothes  that  he  had 
taken  from  the  washerman  of  Raja  Kansa.  And  Nanda 
said : — “ 0 Krishna,  will  you  never  cease  your  pranks  ? 
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rative,  is  too  striking  to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  The  healing  of  the  woman 
who  had  been  bowed  down  for  eighteen  years,  and  who  was  made  straight  by 
Christ  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  the  incident  of  the  woman  who  broke  an  alabaster 
box  of  spikenard,  and  poured  it  upon  his  head,  seem  to  have  been  thrown  together 
in  the  legend  of  Kubja.  (Comp.  Luke  xiii.  2 ; and  Mark  xiv.  3.)  The  compilers 
of  the  life  of  Krishna  appear  however  to  have  been  compelled  to  garble  the  inci- 
dents in  order  to  bring  them  into  conformity  with  the  amorous  character  of  the 
Yadava  hero.  It  is  subsequently  related  with  some  grossness  of  detail,  which  has 
been  omitted  from  the  present  text,  that  Krishna  ultimately  visited  Kubja  and  gra- 
tified all  her  desires. 
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Remember  that  this  is  not  the  forest  of  Gokula,  or  the 
village  of  Vrindavana,  but  the  city  of  Baja  Kansa;  therefore 
keep  my  counsel  in  mind,  and  work  not  any  mischief  here.'” 

6.  Krishna's  contest  with  Kansa,  Raja  of  Mathura. 

Now  on  that  night  Raja  Kansa  was  filled  with  anguish, 
and  he  had  no  rest  whether  he  rose  up  or  whether  he  sat 
down,  but  he  told  no  man  of  his  deep  anxiety.  After  a 
while  he  lay  down  upon  his  bed,  but  for  the  space  of  three 
watches  he  could  not  sleep.  Then  he  fell  into  a short 
slumber,  and  he  saw  in  a dream  the  phantom  of  his  own 
body  moving  about  without  a head  ; and  the  phantom  ap- 
peared to  be  bathing  naked  in  the  sand ; and  it  swallowed 
poison  and  rode  along  upon  an  ass  ; and  it  dwelt  with  goblins 
in  a cemetery,  wearing  a garland  of  blood-red  flowers ; and 
flaming  trees  were  all  around  it  with  young  children  sitting 
thereon.  And  Kansa  rose  up  from  his  bed  in  great  terror, 
and  sent  for  all  his  ministers  and  .said  : — “ Let  the  great 
arena  be  swept  and  sprinkled  with  water,  and  summon 
thither  all  the  Chieftains  and  people  of  the  Yadavas,  and  all 
the  Rajas  who  have  come  from  afar,  and  after  a while  I 
myself  will  go  into  the  arena.”  Then  the  ministers  caused 
the  arena  to  be  swept  and  sprinkled,  and  they  threw  a 
canopy  over  it,  and  spread  it  with  silken  cloths,  and  they 
hung  it  with  flags  and  garlands  and  strings  of  flowers,  and 
ordered  the  musicians  to  play  aloud  and  summon  all  men 
into  the  arena.  And  a vast  multitude  came  and  took  the 
seats  which  were  allotted  them  ; and  Raja  Kansa  came  filled 
with  pride,  and  sat  himself  upon  a raised  throne ; and  the 
gods  seated  in  their  cars  began  to  look  down  from  the  sky. 

And  at  the  dawning  of  the  morning,  Nanda  and  all  the 
chief  cowherds  entered  the  assembly,  and  Krishna  and  Bala- 
rdma  and  the  other  young  cowherds  followed  them  dis- 
guised as  jugglers.  When  Krishna  and  Balarama  arrived 
at  the  gate  of  the  arena,  they  saw  the  furious  elephant  that 
belonged  to  Raja  Kansa  ; and  that  elephant  had  the  strength 
of  ten  thousand  elephants,  and  stood  at  the  gate  swaying  his 
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body  to  and  fro.  Then  Balarama  called  out  to  the  keeper 
of  the  elephant : — “ Take  the  elephant  away  and  give  us  a 
passage  to  the  Raja,  or  I will  dash  him  down  and  destroy 
both  him  and  you.”  At  these  words  the  keeper  was  in  a 
rage,  and  urged  on  his  elephant  against  the  cowherds ; but 
Balarama  swung  round  his  fist  and  buffetted  the  elephant  so 
that  it  drew  up  its  trunk  and  fell  backwards  with  a loud  roar. 
And  all  the  warriors  of  Raja  Kansa  were  looking  on,  and  the 
driver  knew  that  he  should  be  slain  unless  he  conquered  tho 
striplings ; and  he  plunged  his  goad  into  the  elephant,  and 
di  •ove  him  against  Balarama  and  his  brother  Krishna.  Then 
that  elephant  in  its  might  and  fury  seized  Krishna  with  its 
trunk,  and  threw  him  upon  the  ground,  and  would  have 
gored  him,  but  Krishna  remained  in  safety  between  its 
tusks.  Then  Balarama  seized  the  elephant  by  the  trunk 
and  Krishna  caught  it  by  the  tail ; and  they  sported  with 
the  elephant,  like  children  sporting  with  a calf.  Then 
Krishna  pulled  the  tail  of  the  elephant,  and  swung  him 
round  and  dashed  him  down,  and  buffetted  him  to  death 
with  his  fists  ; and  he  tore  away  its  tusks  with  his  two  hands 
so  that  the  blood  flowed  forth  like  a river.  And  the  driver 
shouted  aloud  in  defiance,  but  Krishna  slew  him  and  cast 
him  under  the  feet  of  the  elephant ; and  Krishna  and  Bala- 
rama carried  a tusk  in  each  hand,  and  entered  the  arena  in 
great  joy. 

Now  when  Krishna  entered  the  assembly,  the  cowherds 
thought  he  was  their  companion,  and  the  wrestlers  thought 
he  was  a wrestler ; but  the  damsels  of  the  city  thought  that 
he  was  a miracle  of  comeliness,  and  the  Rajas  thought  that  he 
was  a Raja,  whilst  the  gods  on  high  knew  him  to  be  their 
Supreme  Lord.  And  Kansa  cried  out  wfith  a loud  voice  : — 
“ O wrestlers,  down  with  these  two  men  and  slay  them, 
or  else  force  them  away  from  my  presence.”  Then  the 
wrestlers  advanced  and  said  to  the  two  brothers  : — “ Our 
Raja  is  sad  to-day,  and  desires  to  amuse  himself  with  our 
wrestling  : Be  pleased,  therefore,  to  wrestle  with  us  and 
gratify  the  Raja.”  Krishna  replied  : — “ We  are  but  ignorant 
children  ; how  then  shall  we  encounter  you  ? Nevertheless, 
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as  it  is  tlie  will  of  the  Raja,  we  will  do  as  you  say ; but  do 
not  exert  your  force  and  dash  us  down,  for  we  seek  only  to 
gratify  the  Raja.”  Then  two  mighty  wrestlers  came  out  and 
confronted  Krishna  and  Balarama;  and  they  began  to 
wrestle,  head  with  head,  arm  with  arm,  eye  with  .eye,  leg 
with  leg,  pouncing,  grappling,  snatching,  and  tugging.  And 
the  people  cried  out  : — “ Shame  upon  the  wrestlers  for  fight- 
ing such  children.”  And  whilst  they  were  thus  speaking 
Krishna  and  Balarama  hurled  the  two  wrestlers  backward 
and  slew  them  upon  the  spot ; and  all  the  other  wrestlers 
came  up  and  were  slain  in  like  manner  by  Krishna  and 
Balarama. 

Then  all  the  people  were  filled  with  joy,  and  the  musici- 
ans played  aloud,  and  the  gods  showered  down  flowers  from 
heaven ; but  Kansa  cried  out  in  a rage : — “ Why  is  the 
music  sounded,  and  why  are  the  people  rejoicing  at  the  vic- 
tory of  Krishna  ? Seize  the  two  young  striplings,  and  bind 
them,  and  take  them  out  of  the  assembly  ; and  go  and  bring 
hither  my  father  Ugrasena,  and  the  treacherous  Yasudeva 
and  his  wife  Devaki  : We  will  slay  them  first  and  then  put 
to  death  the  two  brethren.”  At  these  words  Krishna  rose 
up  clothed  in  mail,  and  a helmet  was  upon  his  head,  and  he 
held  a shield  in  one  hand  and  a double-edged  sword  in  the 
other.  And  Raja  Kansa  stood  up  in  great  alarm,  and  began 
to  tremble  violently.  And  Krishna  and  Kansa  fought  des- 
perately, and  at  last  Krishna  seized  the  Raja  by  the  hair, 
and  dashed  him  down  and  leaped  upon  him  so  that  his  life 
departed  from  his  body.  And  the  people  cried  out : — 
“ Krishna  has  slain  Kansa  ! ” And  gods,  and  men,  and  sages 
were  filled  with  joy.  And  the  gods  rained  down  flowers  and 
sounded  the  great  kettledrum ; and  the  hearts  of  all  the 
men  and  women  of  Mathura  expanded  on  beholding  the 
countenance  of  Krishna,  as  the  lotus  expands  on  beholding 
the  full  moon.  And  Krishna  dragged  the  corpse  of  Raja 
Kansa  to  the  river  Jumna,  and  the  Ranis  of  Kansa  arose  and 
took  courage,  and  went  to  the  banks  of  the  Jumnd  and  per- 
formed the  obsequies  of  their  lord. 

After  this  Krishna  released  Yasudeva  and  Devaki  from 
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their  bonds,  and  placed  the  old  Raja  Ugrasena  upon  the 
throne  of  Mathura ; and  all  the  cowherds  returned  to  Vrin- 
ddvaua,  but  Krishna  and  Balardma  remained  in  the  city  of 
Matliurd.  And  Krishna  went  to  the  house  of  Kubja,  and 
gratified  all  her  desires. 

Now  the  two  Ranis  of  Raja  Kansa  were  the  daughters  of 
Jardsandlia,  Raja  of  Magadhd ; for  when  Kansa  was  very 
young  he  marched  an  army  against  Jardsandlia  and  defeated 
him,  and  Jardsandlia  gave  him  his  two  daughters  in  marriage. 
And  when  Kansa  was  dead  the  two  Ranis  returned  to  the 
house  of  their  father,  and  told  him  how  Krishna  and  Bala- 
rdma had  put  their  husband  to  death ; and  Jardsandlia  was 
filled  with  wrath  and  prepared  to  do  battle  against  the 
Yddavas.  And  Jardsandha  made  war  against  Ugrasena, 
and  Ki'ishna  defeated  him  seventeen  times.  Then  Yama 
assembled  an  army  of  barbarians  to  aid  Jardsandha,  and 
they  had  thick  necks  and  arms,  large  teeth,  brown  hair,  and 
red  eyes.  And  Jardsandha  marched  with  an  army  of  thirty 
millions  of  these  unclean  barbarians  against  Mathura  ; and 
Ugrasena,  and  Krishna,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Mathura 
and  Vrinddvana,  migrated  to  the  city  of  Dwdrakd,  which  is 
in  the  country  of  Guzerat  nigh  unto  the  western  sea. 
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7.  Krishna's  life  at  Dwdrakd. 

After  this  Balardma  took  to  wife  Revatf,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Raja  Raivata ; and  Krishna  married  Rukmini, 
the  daughter  of  Bhishmaka,  Raja  of  Yidarbha.  Now 
Rukmini  was  betrothed  to  Sisupdla,  but  on  the  nuptial  day 
she  went  with  all  her  companions  and  maidens  to  worship  in 
the  temple  of  the  goddess  Durgd,  when  Krishna  saw  her  and 
took  her  by  the  hand  and  carried  her  away  in  his  chariot. 
And  Rukmin,  who  was  the  brother  of  the  damsel,  and  Sisu- 
pdla, to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  followed  after  Krishna,  but 
he  defeated  them  both,  and  brought  away  Rukmini  to  the 
city  of  Dwdrakd,  and  married  her  according  to  the  ordinance. 
And  Rukmini  bore  a son  to  Krishna,  and  his  name  was 
Pradyumna. 

And  there  was  a certain  Chieftain  of  the  Yddavas  named 
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Satrajit,  and  he  had  a very  precious  gem ; and  one  day  he 
put  the  gem  upon  his  neck  and  went  into  the  assembly  of 
the  Yadavas.  And  the  minds  of  all  men  were  captivated  by 
the  sight  of  the  gem,  and  Krishna  asked  Satrajit  for  it,  but 
Satrajit  went  away  and  delivered  it  into  the  charge  of  his 
brother  Prasena.  And  Prasena  took  the  jewel,  and  went 
out  into  the  forest  to  hunt,  and  a lion  met  him  and  slew  him. 
And  the  lion  took  the  gem  in  his  mouth  and  departed  with 
it,  but  was  attacked  and  killed  by  J ambavat,  the  Raja  of 
the  Bears;  and  Jambavat  kept  possession  of  the  gem. 

Meanwhile  Satrajit  suspected  Krishna  of  having  slain 
his  brother  Prasena  for  the  sake  of  the  gem  ; and  this  was 
told  to  Krishna,  and  he  collected  a number  of  Yadavas  and 
went  forth  in  search  of  Prasena,  and  followed  the  marks  of 
his  horse’s  hoofs  until  he  came  to  the  spot  where  he  had 
been  killed.  And  all  the  people  saw  that  Prasena  had  been 
slain  by  a lion,  and  acquitted  Krishna  of  having  taken  the 
gem.  But  Krishna  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  lion,  and 
found  that  the  lion  had  been  killed  by  Jambavat ; and  he 
fought  against  Jambavat  and  subdued  him,  and  Jambavat 
presented  him  with  the  gem,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
Jambavati  in  marriage.  After  this  Krishna  returned  to 
Dwaraka  and  gave  the  gem  to  Satrajit,  who  then  knew  that 
Krishna  had  not  slain  Prasena.  And  Satrajit  gave  Krishna 
his  daughter  S^tyabhama  in  marriage,  and  presented  him 
with  the  gem  as  dowry,  but  Krishna  desired  him  to  keep 
the  jewel. 

Now  before  Satyabhama  had  been  given  to  Krishna  she 
had  been  sought  in  marriage  by  many  Yadavas;  and  they 
were  greatly  enraged  with  Satrajit,  and  one  of  them  killed 
Satrajit  in  his  sleep  and  obtained  possession  of  the  gem. 
When  Krishna  heard  what  had  been  done  he  followed  the 
man  and  slew  him  with  his  chakra ; but  the  man  had  made 
over  the  gem  to  the  charge  of  Akrura,  and  it  remained  ever 
afterwards  in  the  possession  of  Akrura. 

And  Krishna  married  many  wives  and  took  many  con- 
cubines, and  all  his  life  ho  was  famous  for  his  love  of  women ; 
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and  his  elder  brother  Balarama  was  iu  like  manner  ever  history  of 
famous  for  his  love  of  wine.  part  uk 


The  foregoing  legends  respecting  Krishna,  so  far  Review  of  the 
as  they  refer  to  his  historical  character,  appear  to  call  trends  respect- 
for  no  particular  remark.  They  sufficiently  illustrate 
both  the  low  origin  of  Krishna  as  a cowherd,  and 
the  disorder  and  violence  which  prevailed  in  the 
Y.idava  tribe.  In  the  previous  traditions  which  con-  Difference  in 
nect  Krishna  with  the  Panda vas,  and  which  have  al-  the  separate 

traditions  of 

ready  been  indicated  in  the  Mulul  Bharata,  Krishna 
is  represented  in  a higher  and  better  character.  His  iXnvoveniare 
amorous  temperament  is  but  briefly  noticed,  and  he  or  the  great17 
stands  prominently  forward  as  an  experienced  war- 
rior, witty  in  his  conversation,  ardent  in  his  friend- 
ships, and  a comforter  to  those  who  are  in  affliction. 

But  in  the  present  series  Krishna  is  little  better  than 
a boor,  with  some  sense  of  humour  and  decidedly 
mischievous  propensities,  and  above  all  with  a 
strong  amorous  temperament.  The  deification  of  9u£stion  of  ,!,u 
such  a hero  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu  forms  a curi-  ^»sseahere- 
ous  subject  of  inquiry ; but  the  question  is  so  closely 
intertwined  with  the  history  of  the  Hindu  religion, 
that  it  must  be  reserved  for  a future  volume. 
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The  three  Hindu  traditions  which  will  now  he 
exhibited  in  an  English  dress,  are  not  only  exquisite 
pictures  of  ancient  Hindu  life,  but  seem  to  refer  to 
three  distinct  epochs  in  the  History  of  India.  Their 
respective  titles,  and  the  age  to  which  they  appear  to 
belong,  may  be  indicated  as  follows  : — 

Nala  and  Damayantf — the  Vedic  period. 
Devayam  and  Yayati — the  Bralimanic  period. 
Chandrahasna  and  Bikya — the  modern  period. 

The  first  of  these  stories,  namely,  “ Nala  and 
Damayantf,”  is  widely  known  to  English  readers 
through  the  metrical  translation  of  Dr  Milman.1 
The  events  seem  to  have  occurred  in  the  Vedic  pe- 
riod, or  that  period  which  preceded  Brahmanism  ; 
for  although  Brahmans  are  introduced  it  is  only  to 
act  as  messengers,  and  the  marriage  rites  of  the  hap- 
py pair  arc  not  performed  by  a Brahman,  but  by  the 
Raja  who  was  the  father  of  the  bride.  But  it  must 
have  belonged  to  a late  stage  in  the  Vedic  period, 
and  at  a date  when  the  Aryans  were  already  settled 


* A free  translation  in  blank  verse  by  Mr  Charles  Bruce  appeared  in  Fraser’s 
Magazine  for  December,  1863,  and  January,  1S64,  and  is  perhaps  even  more  popu- 
lar than  that  of  Dr  Milman. 
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in  Hindustan,  for  the  hero  was  a Raja  in  Nishada  or  history  or 
the  Bhfl  country,  whilst  the  heroine  was  the  daughter  Paut  hi. 
of  a Raia  of  the  Dekhan  who  reigned  at  Vidarbha,  Advance  of  the 

. . _ , Aryans  into  the 

the  modern  Bcrar.  Again,  the  evidences  of  civihza-  uckhau. 
tion  which  are  furnished  by  the  story,  combined 
with  the  geographical  position  of  the  leading  actors, 
indicate  a period  long  subsequent  to  the  great  war  of 
Blulrata.  It  will  also  be  remarked  that  the  Vedic  Depouerntion  of 
deities,  who  are  represented  as  being  present  at  the  «k»ties. 
Swayamvara  of  Damayantf,  seem  to  have  lost  their 
abstract  nature,  and  appear  as  human  beings,  who 
pay  great  respect  to  a Bniliman  sage,  and  are  to 
some  extent  humbled  by  the  hero  of  the  tradi- 
tion ; whilst  a considerable  number  of  supernatural  deuuT.atund 
details  have  been  introduced,  either  to  disguise  some 
usage  in  the  original  tradition  which  was  condemned 
by  a subsequent  age,  or  as  artificial  embellishments 
which  have  been  introduced  in  accordance  with  a 
meretricious  taste  which  appears  to  have  prevailed 
in  the  later  era  of  Sanskrit  literature.  Indeed  a wide  wide  interval 

between  the  age 

interval  appears  to  separate  the  age  in  which  the 
main  events  of  the  story  actually  took  place,  from  IhepoInTw^ 
the  age  in  which  the  poem  itself  was  composed ; 
and  thus  while  the  tradition  belongs  to  a period 
when  the  Vedic  deities  were  still  worshipped,  and 
the  rites  of  marriage  were  performed  by  Rajas,  the 
poem  must  have  been  thrown  into  its  present  form 
in  a far  later  age  of  Brahmanism,  when  the  worship 
of  the  Vedic  deities  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  the 
Brahmanical  sages  were  held  to  be  equal  if  not  su- 
perior to  the  gods. 

The  leading  incidents  in  the  story  of  Xala  and  J}a^eins*nts 
Damayanti  may  be  thus  indicated  : — 

1st,  The  Loves  of  Nala  and  Damayantf. 
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Nala,  Raja  of 
Nishadha  or  the 
Bliil  country. 


Damayanti,  the 
beautiful 
daughter  of 
Bhima,  Raja  of 
Vidarbha  or 
Berar.  in  the 
Dekhan. 


Mutual  love  of 
Nala  and 
Damayanti 


The  swan  with 
golden  wings 
promises  to 
induce  Dama- 
yanti to  think 
of  no  one  but 
Nala. 


2nd,  The  Swayamvara  of  Damayanti. 

3rd,  The  Gambling  Match  between  Nala  and 
Pushkara. 

4th,  The  Exile  of  Nala  and  Damayanti. 

5th,  Nala’s  desertion  of  Damayanti. 

6th,  Adventures  of  Nala. 

7th,  Discovery  of  Damayanti. 

8th,  Discovery  of  Nala. 

9th,  Nala’s  Drive  from  Ayodhyd  to  Yidarblia. 

10th,  Damayanti  recovers  her  husband. 

lltli,  Nala  recovers  his  Raj. 

The  story  of  Nala  and  Damayanti  may  now  be 
related  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Loves  of  Nala  and  Damayanti. 

In  ancient  times  there  lived  in  Nishadha  a certain  Raja 
named  Nala,  and  he  was  handsome,  brave,  majestic,  and 
splendid,  gifted  with  the  choicest  virtues,  renowned  for  his 
skill  in  archery  and  in  taming  horses,  of  unblemished  truth, 
admired  by  noble  women,  but  loving  dice  exceedingly ; and 
he  was  also  deeply  read  in  the  Vedas,  and  had  brought  every 
sense  and  passion  under  control.  Farther  south,  in  the  city 
of  Vidarbha,  reigned  Raja  Bhima,  terrible  in  strength,  whose 
blooming  and  slender-waisted  daughter  Damayanti  was  fa- 
mous amongst  all  the  Rajas  for  her  radiant  charms  and  ex- 
ceeding grace.  And  Nala,  the  tiger  amongst  Rajas,  had  so 
often  heard  of  the  exquisite  loveliness  of  Damayanti,  the 
pearl  of  maidens,  that  he  was  enamoured  without  having 
seen  her;  and  the  soul-disturbing  Damayanti  had,  in  like 
manner,  so  often  been  told  of  the  godlike  comeliness  and 
virtues  of  the  hero  Nala,  that  she  secretly  desired  to  become 
his  bride. 

Now  on  a certain  day  Raja  Nala  wandered  to  a grove  and 
pondered  on  his  deep  love  for  Damayanti,  when  a flock  of 
swans  with  golden  plumage  flew  into  the  grove;  and  ho 
caught  one  of  the  bright  birds.  And  the  bird  cried  out : — 
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“ Slay  mo  not,  O gentlo  Raja,  and  I will  so  praiso  tlico  in  history  of 
the  presence  of  Damayanti,  that  she  shall  think  of  no  other  p^kt  iii. 

man  but  thee.”  So  Nala  set  it  free,  and  the  bird  of  golden 

wing  flew  away  with  all  its  companions  to  the  city  of  Yi- 
darblia,  and  entered  the  garden  of  Raja  Bhima.  And  tlio 
beautiful  Damayanti  was  sporting  with  her  maidens  in  the 
garden,  when  they  all  beheld  a flock  of  swans  who  dropped 
their  golden  plumes ; and  the  slender-waisted  damsels  chased 
the  bright  birds  about  the  garden,  when  suddenly  a swan 
turned  round  to  Damayanti,  and  said  in  the  language  of  The  swan 

, . v,r»  performs  its 

men  : — “ 0 Damayanti,  thou  art  the  loveliest  ot  maidens,  mission, 
and  Nala  is  the  handsomest  of  heroes ; if  the  peerless  wed 
the  peerless  how  happy  will  be  the  union.”  Then  the  royal 
maiden  softly  said  to  the  bird  : — “ Speak  the  same  words  to 
Nala  ! ” And  the  bird  fluttered  its  golden  wings,  and  flew 
away  to  Nishadha,  and  told  all  to  Nala. 

Meantime  the  beautiful  maiden  grew  pale  and  dejected  Melancholy  of 

, ® J Damayanti. 

in  her  father’s  Court  at  Yidarblia.  She  could  not  sleep,  sho 
often  wept,  she  found  no  joy  in  banquets  or  iu  conversation, 
and  she  gazed  upon  the  sky  at  night-time  with  a look  of  wild 
distraction ; for  her  heart  was  wholly  possessed  with  a deep 
love  for  Nala.  So  the  maidens  told  her  royal  father  that 
Damayanti  was  fading  away  into  a deep  melancholy.  And 
the  Raja  of  Yidarblia  said  : — “ My  daughter  is  full  grown,  and  Raj*  Bhima 

J J ° ° ’ proclaims  a 

must  be  given  away  in  marriage.”  And  he  sent  Brahmans  Swayamvara. 

round  the  world  to  proclaim  a Swayamvara;  and  all  the 

Rajas  of  the  earth  who  had  heard  of  the  divine  loveliness  of  Assembling  of 

Damayanti,  flocked  to  the  Court  of  Bhima,  with  all  the  pomp  v!darbJha.a 

of  chariots  and  horses,  and  elephants,  and  armies.  And 

Bhima  welcomed  them  all  with  due  courtesy  and  entertained 

them  well. 

Now  at  this  time  the  holy  sage  Narada  ascended  on  N&rada,  the 

J ° sage,  carries  the 

high  to  the  heaven  of  Indra.  And  Indra  gave  him  honour-  gews  of  the  . 

° ° Swayamvara  to 

able  welcome,  and  said  : — “Where,  0 sage,  are  all  the  Rajas,  Iudra- 
that  they  come  not  to  my  abode  ? ” And  Narada  replied  : 

— “ 0 cloud-compeller,  all  the  Rajas  and  their  mighty  sons 
have  gone  to  the  Swayamvara  of  Damayanti,  for  she,  the 
loveliest  of  maidens,  is  about  to  choose  a husband  for  lier- 

31 
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self.”  Tlien  the  gods  were  stricken  as  they  heard  of  tho 
transcendent  beauty  of  Damayanti,  and  they  exclaimed  : — 
“We  too  will  go  to  her  Swayamvara  ! ” And  Indra,  lord 
of  Swarga,  and  Agni,  god  of  fire,  and  Varuna,  who  rules 
the  seas,  and  Yama,  who  judges  the  dead,  called  for  their 
celestial  chariots,  and  drove  through  the  air  to  the  city  of 
Vidarbha;  and  as  they  approached  the  earth  they  beheld 
the  hero  Nala,  as  radiant  as  the  sun,  and  as  comely  as  the 
god  of  love  ; and  they  stayed  their  chariots  in  the  blue  air, 
and  said  to  the  heroic  one  : — “ 0 Nala,  we  pray  you  to  do 
our  bidding.”  And  Nala  stood  with  folded  hands,  and 
said  : — “ Whatsoever  you  command,  that  I will  do.”  So 
Indra,  sovereign  of  the  gods,  said  to  Nala  : — “ Go  now  and 
tell  the  fair  daughter  of  Bhima  that  the  four  immortal  gods 
have  come  from  heaven  to  woo  her,  and  that  she  must  choose 
from  amongst  them  whom  she  will.”  But  Nala  replied  : — 
“ 0 spare  me  this,  for  I too  am  enamoured  with  the  damsel, 
and  how  can  I woo  her  for  another  ? ” But  all  the  gods 
spoke  out  with  one  accord  : — “ Have  you  not  pledged  your- 
self to  do  whatsoever  we  command  ? Delay  not,  therefore, 
nor  belie  your  word.”  Then  Nala  said  : — “ The  palace  of' 
Bhima  is  strongly  guarded,  and  I cannot  enter  the  pre- 
sence of  the  maiden.”  But  Indra  replied  : — “ No  man  shall 
stop  you,  only  go  ! ” Then  Baja  Nala  entered  the  palace 
of  Bhima,  and  no  man  hindered  him ; and  he  reached  the 
inner  apartments,  and  beheld  the  beautiful  damsel  sitting 
amongst  her  maidens ; and  when  the  damsels  saw  him  they 
sprang  from  their  seats,  and  marvelled  at  his  wondrous 
beauty.  And  Nala  smiled  sweetly  upon  Damayanti,  and 
she  with  lovely  eyes  smiled  sweetly  in  return,  and  said : — 
“ 0 hero,  how  came  you  hither  ? How  have  you  escaped 
the  guards  that  my  father  has  set  around  us  ? ” Then 
Nala  replied  : — “ 0 loveliest  of  damsels,  my  name  is  Nala, 
and  I am  a messenger  from  the  gods,  and  through  their 
power  I have  passed  the  gates  unseen  by  men : Now  tho 
four  gods  desire  to  wed  you,  and  pray  you  to  choose  one 
of  their  number  to  be  your  lord.”  And  Damayanti  bowed 
in  roverenco  to  the  gods,  and  then  smiled  again  upon  Nala 
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ami  said: — “0  Raja,  tlio  language  of  the  golden-plumagcd  history  of 
swan  lias  kindled  my  soul,  and  I will  cliooso  no  other  loid  p^ux  hi. 
but  you  ; and  if  you  spurn  my  love,  I will  take  poison,  or  1)amayailti 
plunge  into  the  water  or  tho  fire.”  And  Nala  replied 
“ 0 beautiful  maiden,  how  can  you  choose  a mortal  man  in  ^J*j.cmon> 
tho  prosenco  of  the  bright  gods  ? How  can  you  refuse  to  stratcs. 
bo  arrayed  in  heavenly  raiment,  and  bright  amaranthine 
flowers,  and  all  tho  glory  of  the  celestials  ? Where  is  the 
damsel  who  would  not  wed  the  radiant  Agni,  god  of  fire, 
whose  mouths  consume  the  world  ? Or  the  bright  Indra, 
sovereign  of  the  gods,  at  whose  dread  sceptre  all  the  assem- 
blies of  tho  earth  are  forced  to  do  justice  and  work  righteous- 
ness ? Or  the  majestic  Varuna,  lord  of  waters  ? Or  the 
mi  "lit  v Yania,  iudgo  over  all  the  dead?”  But  Damayanti  Fidelity  of 

° J - Damayanti. 

trembled  at  the  words  of  Nala,  and  her  oyes  were  filled 
with  tears,  and  she  said : — “ I will  pay  due  homage  to  all 
the  gods,  but  you  only  will  I choose  to  be  my  lord.”  And 
Nala  went  his  way  and  told  to  the  expectant  gods  all  that 
Damayanti  had  said. 

2.  The  Swayamvara  of  Damayanti. 

At  length  the  day  of  happy  omen,  the  great  day  of  the  The  day  of  the 
Swayamvara,  dawned  upon  the  city  of  v idarbha.  And  all  Assembly  of  the 
the  Rajas,  sick  with  love,  passed  through  the  glittering  iunVf’sute. 
portals,  and  the  court  of  golden  columns,  and  entered  the 
Hall  of  State,  like  lions  entering  their  mountain  lairs.  And 
all  the  Rajas  were  adorned  with  fragrant  garlands,  and  rich 
earrings  of  costly  gems  were  hanging  from  their  ears.  And 
some  had  long  arms,  robust  and  vigorous  as  the  ponderous 
battle-mace ; whilst  others  were  as  soft  and  delicately 
rounded  as  a smooth  serpent.  With  bright  and  flowing 
hair,  and  arched  eyebrows,  their  faces  were  as  radiant  as 
the  stars ; and  they  filled  the  Hall  of  State,  as  the  serpents 
fill  the  under  world,  or  as  tigers  fill  the  caves  in  the  moun- 
tains. But  when  Damayanti  entered  the  hall,  every  eye  Damayanti 

p i i i . iii  ii'ii*  enters  the  XI  3.11# 

was  fixed,  and  every  soul  entranced,  at  fier  dazzling  loveli- 

ness ; and  all  the  Rajas  gazed  upon  her  beauty,  and  were  ^frhgodshe 

stricken  with  deep  and  passionate  desire.  Then  the  name  form^rNaia. 
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of  every  Raja  was  proclaimed  aloud,  and  .Damayanti  glanced 
around  lier  at  the  glittering  crowd  of  suitors,  and  site  saw 
in  lier  dismay  tliat  there  were  five  Nalas  in  the  hall,  for 
each  of  the  four  bright  gods  bad  taken  upon  himself  the 
form  of  Nala.  And  Damayanti  trembled  with  fear,  and 
after  a while  she  folded  her  hands  in  reverence  to  the  gods, 
and  said  in  sad  and  humble  tones : — “ Since  I heard  the 
language  of  the  swan,  I have  chosen  Nala  for  my  lord,  and 
have  thought  of  no  other  husband  : Therefore,  0 gods,  I 
pray  to  you,  that  you  resume  your  own  immortal  shapes 
and  reveal  Nala  to  me,  that  I may  choose  him  for  my  lord 
in  the  presence  of  all.”  And  the  gods  heard  the  piteous 
prayer  of  Damayanti,  and  they  wondered  at  her  steadfast 
truth  and  fervent  love ; and  straightway  they  revealed  the 
tokens  of  their  godhead.  Then  Damayanti  saw  the  four 
bright  gods,  and  knew  that  they  were  not  mortal  heroes, 
for  their  feet  touched  not  the  earth,  and  their  eyes  winked 
not ; and  no  perspiration  hung  upon  their  brows,  nor  dust 
upon  their  raiment,  and  their  garlands  were  as  fresh  as  if  the 
flowers  were  just  gathered.  And  Damayanti  also  saw  the 
true  Nala,  for  he  stood  before  her  with  shadow  falling  to 
the  ground,  and  twinkling  eyes,  and  drooping  garland; 
and  moisture  was  on  his  brow,  and  dust  upon  his  raiment ; 
and  she  knew  that  he  was  Nala.  Then  she  went  in  all 
maidenly  modesty  to  Nala,  and  took  the  hem  of  his  gar- 
ments, and  threw  a wreath  of  radiant  flowers  round  his 
neck,  and  thus  chose  him  for  her  lord.  And  a sound  of 
wild  sorrow  burst  from  all  the  Rajas ; but  the  gods  and 
sages  cried  aloud  : — “ Well  done  ! ” And  Nala  turned  lo 
the  slender-waisted  damsel,  and  said : — “ Since,  0 maiden 
with  the  eye  serene,  you  have  chosen  me  for  your  husband 
in  the  presence  of  the  gods,  know  that  I will  be  your  faith- 
ful consort,  ever  delighting  in  your  words ; and  so  long  as 
my  soul  shall  inhabit  this  body,  I solemnly  vow  to  be  thine, 
and  thine  alone.”  Then  the  blest  pair  approached  the  gods 
with  reverence,  and  the  gods  gave  rare  gifts  to  Nala.  To 
him  Indra  gave  the  sight  which  sees  the  Unseen  in  the 
sacrifice,  and  the  power  to  go  unhindered  where  he  pleased; 
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and  Agui  gavo  him  the  mastery  over  fire,  and  power  over  history  op 
the  three  worlds ; and  Yaruna  gave  him  tho  mastery  over  i'u  t'ui. 

water,  and  the  power  of  obtaining  fresh  garlands  at  will ; 

and  Yama  gave  him  a subtile  taste  for  food  and  eminence  in 
every  virtue. 

Then  Raia  Bhima,  in  his  joy  and  pride,  performed  the  Marriage  of 

J Nalaaud 

marriago  rites  of  his  beautilul  daughter  and  her  chosen  lord,  Damayanti. 
and  in  due  time  Raja  Nala  carried  away  his  bride  to  his  own 
city.  Thus  the  tiger  among  Rajas  obtained  tho  pearl  of 
maidens  ; and  henceforth  the  bliss  of  Nala  and  Damayanti 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  giant-slayer  Iudra  and  his  beautiful 
Sachi.  Radiant  and  excellent  as  tho  sun,  Nala  ruled  all  the 
subjects  of  his  Raj  with  a just  and  equal  sway.  Ho  per- 
formed an  Aswamedha,  with  many  rich  gifts  to  holy  men ; 
and  Damayanti  bore  him  two  children,  a handsome  son  Damayanti 
named  Indrasen,  and  a beautiful  daughter  named  Iudrasena.  a daUfc’hu'r- 

3.  The  Gambling  Match  between  Nala  and  Pushkara. 

Now  when  the  bright  gods  were  returning  from  the  wrath  of  Kali 
Swayamvara  to  the  heaven  of  Indra,  they  met  the  evil  spirit  \a?a  w^chosen 
Kali,  accompanied  by  Dwapara.2  And  Indra  said  to  Kali : — b>  Dam  i>a“tl 
“ Whither  art  thou  going,  0 Kali  ? ” And  Kali  replied  : — 

“ I am  going  to  the  Swayamvara  of  Damayanti ; for  I have 

set  my  heart  upon  having  her  for  my  bride.”  And  Indra  Mirth  of  India. 

laughed  and  said  : — “ The  bridal  of  Damayanti  is  ended,  for 

in  our  presence  she  chose  Raja  Nala  to  be  her  lord.”  Then  Kali’s  threat. 

Kali  was  filled  with  rage,  and  bowing  with  reverence  to  the 

gods,  he  exclaimed  : — “ Since  she  hath  preferred  a mortal 

man  to  the  immortal  gods,  heavy  shall  be  her  doom.”  But 

the  four  gods  replied: — “It  was  with  our  consent  that  The  four  sods 

Damayanti  chose  her  lord;  and  what  maiden  would  not  with  Kali. 

2 This  Kali  must  not  be  identified  with  the  black  goddess  Kali,  who  has  been 
identified  with  the  wife  of  Siva,  and  was  apparently  unknown  in  the  Yedic  period 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Kali  of  the  present  story  is  a male  personification  of  the 
Kali  age,  or  the  fourth  and  last  age  through  which  the  world  is  now  passing,  and 
which  is  presumed  to  be  one  of  vice  and  iniquity.  In  like  manner  Dwapara  is  a 
personification  of  the  Dwapara  age,  or  third  age  of  the  world.  These  personifica- 
tions do  not  appear  to  belong  to  the  Vedic  period,  but  are  the  work  of  a subsequent 
epoch.  In  the  old  Yedic  times  Kali  may  have  been  the  demon  of  the  dice. 
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incline  to  one  so  virtuous  as  Nala  ? And  lie  who  lias  read 
the  Vedas,  and  constantly  adores  the  gods  with  pure  offer- 
ings, and  is  gentle  to  all  living  creatures,  and  true  in  word 
and  deed,  he  is  equal  to  the  immortal  gods.”  Then  the 
gods  ascended  on  high,  but  Kali  said  to  Dwapara : — “ I will 
not  stay  my  wrath,  but  henceforth  I will  keep  watch  on 
Nala,  and  you  shall  abide  in  the  dice ; and  when  the  hour 
comes  I will  enter  his  soul  and  gain  the  mastery  over  him 
until  I have  cast  him  out  of  his  Raj  and  parted  him  from 
his  sweet  bride.”  And  from  that  hour  the  two  evil  spirits 
Kali  and  Dwapara  dwelt  in  the  palace  of  Nala. 

Twelve  years  passed  away,  and  none  in  all  the  world  were 
so  supremely  blessed  as  the  beautiful  Damayanti  and  her 
husband  Nala.  But  on  a certain  evening  Nala  failed  in 
duty,  for  he  prayed  to  the  gods  with  feet  unwashcn ; and 
Kali  seized  the  opportunity,  and  straightway  entered  into 
him  and  possessed  his  inmost  soul.  And  Nala  had  a brother 
named  Pushkara,  and  Kali  said  to  Pushkara : — “ Go  you 
and  play  at  dice  with  Nala,  and  I will  make  you  the  winner 
of  his  Raj.”  And  Pushkara  challenged  Nala  to  a game  at 
dice,  and  Nala  and  Pushkara  sat  down  to  play  in  the  presence 
of  Damayanti.  And  they  played  for  gold  and  jewels  and 
raiment,  and  for  chariots  and  horses,  but  Nala  was  worsted 
at  every  throw,  for  Dwapara  embodied  the  dice,  and 
Kali  had  mastered  him  body  and  soul.  Then  the  faithful 
friends  of  Nala  prayed  him  to  throw  no  longer,  but  he  was 
maddened  with  the  love  of  play,  and  shut  his  ears  to  all 
they  said.  And  all  the  chief  men  of  the  Raj  assembled  at 
the  gate  of  the  Palace  to  arrest  the  frenzy  of  the  Raja.  And 
tho  charioteer  entered  the  Hall  and  said  to  Damayanti : — 
“ Lo  all  the  city  are  gathered  together,  for  they  fear  lest 
some  dire  misfortune  befall  the  Raja.”  And  Damayanti  was 
stricken  with  deep  sorrow,  and  she  entreated  the  Raja  to 
listen  to  tho  voice  of  his  people,  but  he  turned  away  from 
her  beautiful  and  tearful  eyes,  and  answered  not  a word  ; 
and  so  the  play  went  on,  and  the  people  returned  to  their 
houses,  saying  : — “ Surely  this  gambler  cannot  be  the  Raja.” 
And  when  Nala  had  lost  all  his  treasures,  the  sorrowing 
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Damayanti  told  her  nurse  to  summon  the  Council ; and  the  iiistory  op 

Council  assembled  at  the  Palace,  and  Damayanti  announced  p^t  m 

their  presence  to  Nala,  but  he  heeded  not  her  words ; and 

she  was  fdled  with  shame,  and  left  the  Hall  and  went  to  her  retires  from  tho 

Hall. 


own  rooms. 

Then  Damayanti  sent  for  the  charioteer,  and  spoke  to  Damayanti 
* A summons  the 

him  winningly,  and  said  : — “ You  know  what  trust  my  lord  charioteer 

the  Raja  has  ever  placed  in  you  : Go  now  and  harness  the  ^n^o'imr1'1" 

steeds  to  the  chariot,  and  take  my  children  to  my  hither’s  ^ fdkrbha°usc  at 

city,  and  leave  them  in  my  father’s  house ; and  then  dwell 

there,  or  go  wherever  you  will.”  And  the  charioteer  went 

to  the  Council  and  obtained  their  consent ; and  he  took  tho 

noble  boy  and  the  beautiful  maiden  to  the  city  of  Vidarbha, 

and  he  gave  them  into  tho  charge  of  Raja  Bhiraa:  and  then  VArshneya  takes 

lie  went  his  way  with  great  sadness  of  heart  to  tho  city  of  Ritupama. 

Ayodhya  and  entered  the  service  of  Raja  Ritupama.3 

Meanwhile,  Nala  had  lost  all  his  treasures  and  his  chariots  Rajaof 
and  his  horses  ; and  he  staked  Ins  Rai  and  the  vestments  Nala  loses  his 

J Raj,  but  refu'>'s 

which  ho  wore,  and  he  lost  all  to  Puslikara.  And  Pushkara  to  stake  his  wife 

Damayanti. 

smiled  and  said  : — “ 0 Nala,  you  have  lost  your  all,  except- 
ing only  your  wife,  Damayanti : Throw  once  more  and  stake 
Damayanti.2  At  these  words  the  heart  of  Nala  was  rent 
asunder,  and  he  said  not  a word.  And  he  took  off  all  his  Departure  of 

Nala  and 

robes  and  ornaments,  and  looked  sadly  upon  Pushkara,  and  Damayanti  for 

J _ r the  jungle. 

went  out  with  but  a single  scanty  covering,  and  Damayanti 
also  had  but  a single  covering,  and  she  followed  him  slowly 
behind. 


4.  The  exile  of  Nala  and  Damayanti. 

Then  Pushkara  proclaimed  throughout  the  city  : — “ Who-  Cruel  proclama. 
ever  shall  give  food  or  shelter  to  Nala  shall  be  put  to  kani.of  Push 
death.”  And  for  three  days  and  three  nights  Nala  lived  on 
fruits  and  roots,  and  his  sorrowing  Rani  followed  behind 
him  and  did  the  same.  Then  Nala  saw  a flock  of  birds  upon  The  birds  fly 

away  with 

Nala’s  only 

3 Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  fix  the  date  of  the  story  by  reference  to  the  covering, 
position  held  by  Nala  and  Ritupama  on  the  respective  lists  of  the  Lunar  and  Solar 
dynasties  ; but  the  genealogies  of  both  races  have  been  so  hopelessly  garbled  that 
no  inferences  of  any  real  value  can  apparently  be  drawn  from  them. 
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history  op  the  ground,  and  he  said  within  himself : — “ This  day  wc  shall 
have  food.”  And  he  threw  his  only  garment  upon  the  birds, 
■ but  they  flew  into  the  air  and  carried  the  garment  with  them. 
And  the  birds  spoke  in  human  language,  and  mocked  Nala  in 
his  misery,  and  said  : — “ 0 foolish  Nala,  we  are  the  dice,  and 
we  came  hither  to  rob  you  of  your  covering,  for  whilst  you 
had  a single  garment  left,  our  joy  was  small.”  Then  Nala 
was  in  an  agony,  and  he  said  to  Damayanti : — “ Weep  not  for 
me,  but  go  to  the  house  of  your  father : Yonder  lies  the  road, 
and  it  passes  through  woods  that  have  abundant  fruits,  and 
on  the  way  are  many  hermitages  of  pious  sages.”  But 
Damayanti  burst  into  tears  and  replied  : — “ 0 my  lord,  your 
words  will  break  my  heart : How  can  I leave  you  in  this 
lonely  wood,  when  you  have  been  robbed  of  all  ? No,  I will 
stay  and  soothe  your  weariness,  for  the  wisest  physicians 
say  that  a true  wife  is  the  best  balsam  in  every  time  of  sor- 
row : If  I go  to  my  kindred  it  must  be  with  you,  and  we 
must  both  go  together.”  But  Nala  had  not  the  heart  to 
take  refuge  in  the  house  of  his  wife’s  father ; and  he  said  : — 
“ I will  not  seek  refuge  in  your  father’s  Raj  : Once  I went 
there  in  joy  and  pride,  but  now  should  I appear  there  I 
should  only  increase  my  shame.” 

So  Nala  and  Damayanti  journeyed  on  together,  and  they 
made  one  garment  suffice  them.  And  they  came  to  a brook, 
and  Nala  caught  two  fishes  and  laid  them  before  his  wife 
and  went  into  the  brook  to  bathe  ; and  Damayanti  in  her 
hunger  put  her  hand  upon  the  fishes,  but  the  touch  of  her 
fingers  revived  them  like  a draught  of  arnrita,  and  they 
sprang  back  into  the  water.  And  when  Nala  returned  ho 
thought  that  Damayanti  had  eaten  the  fishes,  but  he  said 
nothing,  and  so  they  still  wandered  on. 

Now  when  both  the  Raja  and  the  Rani  were  wearied  with 
their  toil  and  faint  with  thirst  and  hunger,  they  reached  a 
little  hut,  and  there  they  lay  and  slept  upon  the  bare  ground. 
And  Damayanti  was  oppressed  with  sleep,  but  Nala  was  dis- 
traught with  sorrow.  And  Nala  awoke  and  thought  of  the 
Nala  tempted  I^aj  which  he  had  lost,  and  the  friends  who  had  deserted 
iXandon^iis  him,  and  of  his  weary  wandering  in  the  jungle.  And  ho 
jungle. the  grew  frantic,  for  the  evil  spirit  of  Kali  was  working  within 


Wanderings  of 
Nala  and 
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Dire  extremity. 
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him ; and  bo  said  within  bis  heart : — “ If  Damayanti  remains  history  op 
with  me  she  must  bear  certain  sorrow,  but  if  I leave  her  she  p^thi 

may  return  to  her  father’s  house  : If  I go,  I know  not  which 

is  better  for  me,  life  or  death ; but  for  her  no  one  will  harm 
a wife  so  devoted  and  so  beautiful.”  Then  Nala  pondered  Sc^”u'ji8 wife  “ 
how  ho  should  divido  the  single  garment  between  them ; 
and  he  saw  a sword  that  lay  in  the  cabin,  and  ho  severed  the 
garment  in  two,  and  he  clothed  himself  with  the  half  of  the 
garment.  Then  he  fled  into  the  jungle,  but  came  back  again  His  irresolution, 
and  beheld  his  wife  sleeping.  And  ho  wept  bitterly  and 
said  : — “ My  love,  whom  neither  sun  nor  wind  dared  look 
upon,  how  will  she  awake  ? How  will  she  wander  alone 
through  the  deep  jungle,  haunted  by  serpents  and  wild 
■ beasts  ? May  the  Sun  god  and  the  god  of  wind  protect  her, 
though  her  virtue  is  her  best  guard.”  Then  the  mind  of 
Nala  was  swayed  to  and  fro,  first  by  love  and  then  by  de- 
spair, until  at  last  he  left  his  wife  alone  in  the  hut,  and  rushed  nu  flight, 
like  one  who  is  mad  into  the  depths  of  the  jungle. 

5.  Nala’ s desertion  of  Damayanti. 

Now  when  the  slender-waisted  Damayanti  awoke  from  Dama.vantrs 
her  deep  slumber  and  found  herself  abandoned  in  the  jungle,  anguisb' 
she  shrieked  aloud  in  grief  and  pain,  and  ran  about  the 
wood  leaping  in  madness ; and  she  sobbed  very  bitterly,  and 
said  : — “ May  that  evil  one  who  has  caused  this  dread  suffer- 
ing to  Nala,  be  smitten  by  a curse  more  fatal  still.”  Thus  The  great 

* serpent 

she  went  wailing  through  the  forest,  until  suddenly  there 

came  a great  serpent  and  seized  her  in  his  grasp  and  coiled 
around  her ; and  she  cried  out  in  great  terror,  and  a hunts- 
man heard  her  screams,  and  shot  an  arrow  at  the  serpent’s 
face,  and  released  her  from  her  peril.  Then  the  huntsman 
brought  her  water  and  food,  and  refreshed  her ; and  at  his 
biddihg  she  told  him  all  her  story ; but  as  he  gazed  upon  her  xtie  huntsman, 
beautiful  form,  which  was  scantily  covered  by  half  a gar- 
ment, a deep  passion  burned  within  him,  and  he  whispered 
words  of  love.  Then  Damayanti  was  filled  with  wrath,  and 
she  cursed  him  in  her  bitterness  of  soul,  and  he  fell  down 
dead  like  a tree  that  has  been  stricken  with  lightning. 
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' Then  Damayanti  wandered  on  in  quest  of  Nala  until  she 
met  a caravan  of  merchants,  with  elephants,  and  camels,  and 
chariots,  and  horses ; and  when  the  people  saw  her  so  beau- 
tiful and  noble,  and  yet  so  pale  and  worn,  they  took  com- 
passion on  her  ; and  they  told  her  they  were  going  to  the 
city  of  Chedi.  And  Damayanti  went  with  the  caravan,  and 
when  it  was  evening  they  came  to  a pleasant  lake  fragrant 
with  lotos  flowers,  and  they  pitched  their  tents  and  encamped 
there.  But  at  midnight  there  was  a great  cry,  for  a horde 
of  wild  elephants  of  the  jungle  had  scented  the  tame 
elephants  of  the  caravan,  and  rushed  down  upon  the  encamp- 
ment, like  mountain-tops  rolling  down  to  the  valley;  and 
they  trampled  upon  the  sleeping  people,  and  crushed  many 
with  their  heavy  tread,  and  gored  others  with  their  fierce 
tusks.  And  the  merchants  shrieked  aloud  with  terror,  and 
some  began  to  fly,  and  others  stood  gasping  blind  with 
sleep  ; whilst  many  struck  each  other  down,  or  stumbled 
over  the  rough  ground,  or  climbed  the  trees,  or  hid  them- 
selves in  the  holes  in  the  earth.  And  Damayanti  awoke 
amidst  the  dreadful  turmoil ; and  some  said  that  she  was  a 
woman  of  evil  omen,  and  had  worked  all  the  mischief ; and 
she  was  filled  with  shame  and  fear,  and  fled  once  again  into 
the  depths  of  the  jungle. 

After  many  days  Damayanti  entered  the  city  of  Chedi, 
and  she  was  famished  and  distressed  and  broken  down  with 
sorrow.  And  she  was  clad  in  only  half  a garment,  and  her 
long  hair  was  hanging  dishevelled  over  her  shoulders,  and 
her  gaze  was  wild  and  distracted,  and  her  face  was  emaciated 
from  long  fasting.  And  the  people  of  the  city  thought  that 
she  was  mad,  and  a crowd  of  boys  followed  her  and  mocked 
her.  And  as  she  approached  the  gate  of  the  palace,  the 
mother  of  the  Raja  beheld  her  from  the  terrace,  and  sent 
her  waiting  woman  to  bring  the  wanderer  in  ; and  Dama- 
yanti entered  the  palace  and  told  how  her  husband  was  a 
Raja,  who  had  lost  his  all  by  dice,  and  how  sho  had 
followed  him  into  exile  through  the  greatness  of  her  love, 
but  how  he  had  left  her  in  the  jungle  with  only  half  a 
garment.  And  the  eyes  of  Damayanti  were  filled  with  tears, 
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and  the  gracious  lady  bade  her  take  up  her  abode  in  the  history  op 
palace,  whilst  tho  servants  of  the  household  went  abroad  in  ni 

search  of  Nala.  And  Damayanti  said  to  the  mother  of  the  — - 

* # Takes  service 

Raja: — “O  mother  of  heroes,  I will  dwell  with  you,  but  I under coudi- 

J J lions.. 

will  not  eat  the  victuals  left  by  others,  nor  wash  the  feet  of 

others,  nor  converse  with  strange  men."  And  the  mother  Becomes  com- 

0 panion  to  tho 

of  tho  Raja  agreed,  and  called  her  daughter  Sunandu,  and  Princess 

J ° ° Sunanda. 

bade  her  take  Damayanti  to  be  her  friend.  And  Damayanti 
dwelt  in  the  palace  many  days  as  friend  and  companion  of 
the  Princess  Sunanda. 


G.  Adventures  of  Nala. 

Now  when  Raja  Nala  left  Damayanti  in  the  hut,  he  be-  xaia  rescues  a 
held  a great  fire  in  the  forest,  and  he  heard  a voice  crying  : — dr'ie'of  fire.a 
“ Hasten,  Nala,  and  come  hither ! ” And  Nala  remembered 
that  on  his  bridal  day  the  god  Agni  had  given  him  power 
over  fire ; and  he  plunged  into  the  bright  flame,  and  saw 
the  Raja  of  Serpents  coiled  up  iu  a ring.  And  the  Serpent 
said  : — “ I deceived  the  sage  Narada,  and  he  has  cursed  me 
that  fire  should  surround  me  until  you  save  me."  And  the 
Serpent  shrank  to  the  size  of  a finger,  and  Nala  lifted  him 
up  and  carried  him  out  of  the  fire.  Then  the  Serpent  bit  Xala’s  form 
Nala,  and  immediately  the  form  of  Nala  was  changed  into  serpent!  1 'e 
that  of  a deformed  dwarf,  so  that  no  man  could  know  him. 

And  the  Serpent  said  to  Nala  : — “ My  poison  shall  work  on 
the  evil  spirit  who  has  entered  your  soul,  until  he  leaves 
you  free  : Take  now  the  name  of  Yahuka  and  enter  the 
service  of  Rituparna,  Raja  of  Ayodhya ; and  you  shall  teach 
him  the  art  of  taming  horses,  and  he  shall  teach  you  all  the 
secrets  of  the  dice  : Therefore,  sorrow  no  more,  O Nala,  for 
You  shall  see  again  your  wife,  your  children,  and  your  Raj  ; 
and  when  you  would  again  resume  your  proper  form,  put  on 
this  change  of  raiment  and  think  of  me.”  So  saying,  the 
Serpent  gave  a change  of  raiment  to  Nala,  and  vanished 
away  from  his  sight. 

tftkps 

Then  Nala  journeyed  on  to  the  city  of  Ayodhya,  and  service  with 

• . Iiituparna, 

ottered  Ins  services  to  Raia  Rituparna,  both  as  a tamer  of  Raja  of 

. . Ayodhya,  under 

horses,  and  as  skilled  in  the  art  of  cooking  viands  ; and  of 
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the  Raja  engaged  him,  and  bade  him  take  heed  that  the 
horses  were  swift  of  foot;  and  he  gave  him  Yarshneya  and 
Jivala  to  be  his  adjutants.  Now  Yarshneya  had  been 
charioteer  to  N ala,  and  had  driven  his  children  to  the  city 
of  Vidarbha;  but  Nala's  form  had  been  changed  by  the 
Serpent,  and  Yarshneya  knew  him  not.  And  every  even- 
ing Nala  used  to  sing  this  single  verse  : — 

“ Where  is  she  whom  I left  in  the  jungle  to  suffer  hunger, 
thirst,  and  weariness  ? 

“ Does  she  think  of  me,  her  foolish  lord,  or  does  she  sit 
in  the  presence  of  another  ? ” 

And  Jivala  said  to  Nala  : — “ Who  is  she,  0 Yahuka,  for 
whom  you  are  grieving  ? ” And  Nala  answered  : — “ A 
man  there  was  bereft  of  sense,  who  had  a faithful  wife,  but  in 
his  foolishness  he  forsook  her  in  the  wilderness ; and  ever 
since  that  time  the  man  wanders  to  and  fro  in  despair,  for 
whether  she  lives  or  no  he  cannot  say  ! ” 

7.  Discovery  of  Damayanti. 

Meantime,  Raja  Bhima  of  Vidarbha  had  sent  holy 
Brahmans  to  every  land  in  quest  of  his  daughter  Dama- 
yanti and  her  husband  Nala ; and  the  joyful  Brahmans, 
hoping  for  rich  rewards,  went  through  every  city  and  every 
clime,  but  nowhere  could  they  find  a trace  of  those  they 
sought.  At  length  a certain  Brahman,  whose  name  was 
Sudeva,  went  to  the  pleasant  city  of  Chedi,  and  there  he 
saw  the  slender-waisted  Damayanti,  standing  in  the  palace 
by  the  side  of  the  Princess  Sunandd ; and  her  beauty  was 
dim,  and  seemed  like  the  sunlight  struggling  through  a 
cloud,  yet  he  failed  not  to  see  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Raja  Bhima.  And  the  Brahman  spoke  to  her,  saying : — 
“ 0 daughter  of  Bhima,  your  father  has  sent  me  to  seek  for 
you ; and  both  he  and  your  mother  and  your  brethren  are 
all  well ; and  so  too  are  your  little  ones,  who  are  dwelling 
in  your  father’s  palace.”  And  Damayanti  remembered  Su- 
deva, and  made  inquiry  about  all  her  friends.  And  the 
mother  of  the  Raja  came  in  and  saw  her  talking  to  tho 
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Brahman  ; and  presently  she  took  the  Brahman  aside,  and  history  of 

said  : — “ Who  is  this  lady  to  whom  you  have  spoken  ? Who  Part  Iir. 

is  her  father,  and  who  is  her  husband  ? ” Then  tho  Brah-  Iaentinedby  a 

man  told  all  to  tho  mother  of  the  Raja,  and  he  said  : — “ I 

knew  she  was  the  daughter  of  Bhima,  because  of  her  peer-  of  chid!. 

less  beauty ; but  from  her  birth  a lovely  beauty  mark  was 

to  be  seen  between  her  eyebrows,  and  now  it  has  passed 

away.”  When  the  Princess  Sunanda  heard  the  words  of 

the  Brahman,  she  took  water  and  washed  away  the  traces 

of  tears  that  were  between  the  eyes  of  Damayanti,  and  the 

beauty  mark  was  present  to  the  eyes  of  all.  Then  the 

mother  of  tho  Raja  exclaimed  to  Damayanti : — “ You  are 

the  daughter  of  my  sister  : I know  you  by  the  mark,  for  I 

myself  was  present  at  your  birth. : Lo,  all  I have  is  yours.” 

And  Damayanti  bowed  to  her  mother’s  sister,  and  prayed  Damayanti 
that  she  might  be  sent  to  her  two  children  at  Yidarbha.  father’s  house 
And  the  palanquin  was  prepared,  and  a guard  was  ordered,  at ' ' ar  * 'a' 
and  Damayanti  was  carried  to  her  father’s  palace  at  Yi- 
darbha. And  when  she  saw  her  children  her  heart  was  filled  Her  joy  at 

seeing  her 

with  joy,  and  she  passed  the  night  in  sweet  slumber ; but  in  children. 

the  morning  she  went  to  her  mother,  and  softly  said  : — “O  ^b["aanxiety  for 

mother,  if  my  life  is  dear  to  you,  I pray  you  to  do  all  you 

can  to  bring  back  Nala.”  And  her  mother  went  to  Bhima 

and  said  : — “ Your  daughter  is  mourning  for  her  husband 

Nala.” 

Then  Raia  Bhima  sent  the  Brahmans  once  again  to  every  Brahmans  sent 
land  in  search  of  Nala;  and  before  the  Brahmans  departed,  Nala- 
Damayanti  sent  for  them,  and  entreated  them  to  cry  aloud 
these  words  in  every  public  place  : — “ Whither  didst  thou  namayanti’s 
go,  0 gambler,  who  severed  thy  wife’s  garment,  and  left  Brdhmans.t0  the 
her  in  the  lonely  forest,  where  she  still  sits  sorrowing  for 
thee  ? ” So  the  Brahmans  went  forth  to  all  lands,  and  they 
searched  everywhere  in  crowded  cities  and  quiet  villages, 
and  in  the  hermitages  of  holy  men,  and  everywhere  they 
repeated  aloud  the  words  of  Damayanti,  but  no  man  took 
heed  of  the  question  respecting  Nala. 


8.  Discovery  of  Nala. 

Now  after  a while  a certain  Brahman  went  to  the 
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city  of  Ayodhya,  where  reigned  Eaja  Rituparna,  and  where 
Nala  was  dwelling  in  tlie  guise  of  a charioteer  and  under 
the  name  of  Vahuka.  And  the  Brahman  cried  aloud  the 
question  of  Damayanti  in  all  the  streets  and  ways  and 
market-places  in  the  city,  but  no  man  heeded  him.  So  he 
took  leave  of  the  Raja  and  prepared  to  depart,  when  Vahuka 
came  to  him  and  groaned  in  anguish  and  wept  bitterly,  and 
said  : — “ Even  in  the  extremity  of  misery  a noble  woman  is 
mistress  of  herself ; and  even  when  abandoned  by  her  hus- 
band, she  will  not  give  her  soul  to  anger.”  At  these  words 
the  Brahman  left  the  city  of  Ayodhya  with  all  speed,  and 
hastened  to  the  city  of  Vidarbha,  and  told  Damayanti  all  that 
Vahuka  had  said;  and  the  eyes  of  Damayanti  overflowed 
with  tears,  for  she  thought  that  she  had  found  Nala.  Then 
Damayanti  went  to  her  mother,  and  said  : — “ 0 mother,  I 
must  send  a message  to  the  city  of  Ayodhya  which  my 
father  Bhima  must  not  hear ; and  I will  deliver  it  in  your 
presence  to  Sudeva,  that  best  of  Brahmans  wTho  found  me 
in  the  city  of  Chedi ; and  as  he  brought  your  daughter  to 
her  father’s  house,  so  may  he  swiftly  bring  my  royal  hus- 
band from  the  city  of  Ayodhya.”  So  she  sent  for  Sudeva, 
and  requested  him  in  the  presence  of  her  mother  to  go  to 
the  city  of  Ayodhya,  and  to  seek  out  Raja  Rituparna,  and 
say  to  him  as  if  by  chance  : — “ Damayanti,  daughter  of  Raja 
Bhima,  is  about  to  choose  a second  husband,  and  all  the 
Rajas  and  sons  of  Rajas  are  hastening  to  Vidarbha : If  you 
would  be  there  you  must  make  good  speed,  for  to-morrow  is 
the  appointed  day,  and  at  sunrise  she  makes  her  choice,  for 
Raja  Nala  cannot  be  found,  and  no  man  knows  whether  he 
be  alive  or  dead.” 

And  Sudeva  went  to  the  city  of  Ayodliyd  and  performed 
the  bidding  of  Damayanti ; and  when  Rituparna  heard  the 
tidings  that  Damayanti  was  about  to  choose  another  hus- 
band, his  heart  burned  to  be  there,  but  the  way  was  far.4 
Then  Rituparna  went  to  Vahuka,  his  charioteer,  and  spoke 


4 The  distance  from  the  city  of  Ayodhyi  on  the  river  Goomti,  to  that  of  Vi- 
darbha on  the  river  Tapti,  must  have  been  about  five  hundred  miles  as  the  crow 
ilies. 
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to  him  with  winning  words,  like  ono  that  asks  a favour,  history  of 
and  said  : — “ On  tho  morrow  tlio  daughter  of  Bhfma  will  y*  ni, 

choose  a second  husband ; I too  would  seek  to  win  her,  but  | — 

the  city  of  Vidarbha  is  afar  off : Say  then  if  you  have  horses  NaL' 
that  can  reach  it  in  a single  day.”  Then  tho  heart  of 
Yaliuka  was  smitten  with  anguish,  and  ho  wondered  that 
tho  holy  Damayanti  should  bo  driven  to  a deed  so  unholy, 
and  he  thought  within  himself  that  he  would  see  if  the 
tidings  were  true.  So  ho  folded  his  hands  in  reverence  to 

O 

the  Raia,  and  said: — “I  promise  in  a single  day  to  reach  Nala  engages  to 

J , drive  from 

the  city  of  Vidarbha.”  And  he  went  to  the  stables  of  the  Ayodhya  to 

J ill!  Vidarblia  in  a 

Raja,  and  pondered  long  over  the  horses ; and  ho  chose  single  day. 
four  that  were  very  slender,  but  fleet  and  powerful  for  the  hor°*£.°f 
road,  and  they  had  broad  nostrils  and  largo  jaws ; and  ho 
harnessed  them  to  the  chariot  of  the  Raja.  But  when 
Rituparna  saw  the  slenderness  of  the  coursers,  he  cried  out : 

— “ What  steeds  be  these  ? Have  they  strength  and  wind 
for  such  a journey  ?”  And  Yaliuka  replied  : — “ These  horses 
will  not  fail  to  carry  you  to  Vidarbha;  but  if  you  desire 
others,  tell  me  which  you  will  have,  and  I will  harness 
them.”  But  the  Raja  said: — “You  know  the  horses  best, 
and  may  harness  what  you  will.” 


9.  Nala's  drive  from  Ajjodlvja  to  Vidarbha. 

Now  when  the  chariot  was  ready,  Raja  Rituparna  took  The  chariot  and 
his  seat,  and  commanded  Varshneya  to  ascend  likewise,  for  Ayodhya. 
whilst  Vahuka  drove.  Then  the  fiery  horses  began  to 
prance  and  paw  the  air,  but  Vahuka  gathered  up  the  reins, 
and  cried  out  to  the  horses  with  a soothing  voice,  and  they 
sprang  into  the  air  as  if  they  would  unseat  their  driver,  and 
then  tore  along  the  ground  as  swift  as  the  wind.  And  the  Marvellous 
riders  were  well  nigh  blinded  with  the  speed  ; but  the  Raja 
marvelled  and  rejoiced  greatly  at  the  driving  of  Vahuka ; and 
Varshneya  said  within  himself,  as  he  felt  the  rattling  of  the 
chariot  and  beheld  the  driving  of  Vahuka: — “Either  this 
Vahuka  must  be  the  charioteer  of  Indra,  or  else  he  is  my 
old  master,  Raja  Nala.”5 


driving  of  Nala. 


5 Tlie  description  of  the  driving  of  Nala  might  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
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Thus  the  chariot  flew  along,  like  a bird  in  the  air,  through 
the  deep  forests,  aud  over  the  rivers  and  mountains  and 
broad  lakes.  And  the  Raja  dropped  his  mantle  aud  prayed 
Nala  to  halt  a moment  and  pick  it  up  ; but  Nala  said: — “ The 
mantle  is  miles  behind,  and  we  cannot  return  to  recover  it.” 
And  they  passed  a certain  tree,  and  the  Raja  said  to  Nala : — 
" Mark  now  my  skill  in  numbers,  for  I know  the  secrets  of 
dice  and  the  rules  of  calculation : On  those  two  branches 

hang  fifty  millions  of  leaves,  and  two  thousand  and  ninety- 
five  berries.”  And  Nala  descended  the  chariot  to  count  the 
leaves  and  berries ; and  whilst  the  Raja  cried  out  that  he 
could  not  wait,  Nala  persisted;  and  after  a while  Nala  found 
that  the  numbering  of  the  Raja  was  true  to  a single  leaf. 
And  Nala  said  : — “ 0 Raja,  teach  me  this  skill  of  yours, 
and  you  shall  learn  from  me  all  the  secrets  that  I know  in 
horsemanship.”  And  the  Raja  did  so,  and  when  Nala  knew 
the  secret  of  the  dice,  the  evil  spirit  Kali  went  forth  out  of 
him,  and  Kali  vomited  the  poison  of  the  serpent  that  was 
burning  within  him.  And  Nala  would  have  cursed  Kali, 
but  he  fled  away  and  entered  a tree,  and  men  ever  after- 
wards gave  an  evil  name  to  that  tree.  Thus  Nala  was 
released  from  all  his  sufferings,  but  still  he  took  not  his  own 
form  of  Nala,  but  remained  in  that  of  Valiuka  the  cha- 
rioteer. 

Now  when  it  was  near  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the 
chariot  approached  the  city  of  Vidarbha,  and  the  heart  of 
Nala  beat  faster  and  faster  ; and  when  they  reached  the  city 
gates  the  watchmen  on  the  walls  proclaimed  the  coming 
of  Raja  Rituparna;  and  the  rushing  of  the  horses  and  rolling 
of  the  chariot-wheels  were  like  the  thunder  which  heralds 
in  the  coming  rain  ; and  the  peacocks  on  the  palace  walls 
raised  their  necks  and  clamoured,  and  the  elephants  in  the 
stables  roared  tumultuously.  And  the  heart  of  Damayanti 
thrilled  with  delight  as  she  heard  the  old  familiar  sound  of 
her  husband’s  driving;  and  she  said  : — “ Unless  Nala  comes 


driving  of  Jehu.  “The  driving  is  like  the  driving  of  Jehu,  the  son  of  Nirashi, 
for  he  drivetk  furiously.”  2 Kings  is.  20. 
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this  day,  and  I feel  the  gentle  pressure  of  his  arms,  I will  no  history  op 
longer  live,  but  will  perish  by  the  fire.”  pa^t  in 


1 0.  Damayanti  recovers  her  husband. 

Then  Damayanti  ascended  to  the  terraco  on  the  roof  of  Hamnyanti  fails 
J to  recognize  him 

the  palace,  and  looked  down  into  the  middle  court ; and  she  as  Y&Uuka. 
saw  Raja  Rituparna,  and  her  old  charioteer  Viirshneya,  and 
tho  dwarfish  and  deformed  Ydhuka ; and  she  beheld  her 
father  Bhhna  receive  Rituparna  with  all  courtesy,  although 
amazed  at  the  suddenness  of  his  coming ; and  she  remem- 
bered Yarshneya,  and  thought  that  he  had  learned  to  drive 
furiously  like  Nala;  for  she  knew  not  Vahnka  because  of 
his  altered  form.  But  still  her  heart  thrilled  and  she  pon-  Sends  her  maid 
dered  deeply,  for  she  remembered  what  Viihuka  had  said  to  VuUuka. 
tho  Brahman ; and  she  called  her  fair-haired  handmaiden 
named  Kesini,  and  said  to  her  : — “ Go,  my  little  maid,  and 
speak  to  that  chariot-driver  who  is  short  in  stature,  and  find 
out  who  he  is  ; and  do  you  repeat  to  him  the  message  which 
was  brought  to  me  by  the  Brahman,  and  tell  me  what  he 
says.”  So  whilst  Damayanti  watched  from  the  terrace,  the 
blameless  little  maiden  went  into  the  middle  court  to  speak 
to  Nala. 

Meantime,  Nala  had  taken  the  chariot  to  the  stall,  and  First  interview 

between  Kesini 

after  lie  had  tended  to  his  horses,  he  mounted  the  chariot  and  Xa]a* 
and  sat  there  alone.  And  the  fair-haired  Kesini  went  to  Kesim’s  qnos- 
him  and  said  : — “ I salute  you,  0 charioteer,  and  pray  you  replies."1  'NaIa  s 
to  hear  the  message  of  my  mistress  Damayanti.  She  de- 
sires to  know  whence  you  came  and  wherefore  you  have 
come  ? ” Nala  answered  : — “ When  my  master,  the  Raja, 
heard  that  Damayanti  would  wed  again,  and  would  choose 
another  husband  on  the  morrow,  he  bade  me  drive  him 
hither  with  all  speed ; and,  lo,  we  have  come  this  day 
all  the  way  from  the  city  of  Ayodhyd.”  Then  Kesini 
said  : — “ And  who  is  that  other  charioteer  who  came  with 
you?”  Nala  answered: — “That  is  the  renowned  Yarsh- 
neya, who  was  once  the  charioteer  of  Nala ; and  when  his 
Raja  went  into  exile  he  took  service  with  Rituparna ; and  I 

32 
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also  serve  Rituparna,  for  I am  his  charioteer,  and  the  chief 
of  all  his  cooks.”  And  Kesini  said  further  : — “ Does 
Varshneya  know  aught  of  Nala?  And  for  yourself,  how 
came  you  to  know  the  story  of  Nala?  ” Nala  answered : — 
“ It  was  Varshneya  who  brought  the  children  of  Nala  to 
this  city,  and  then  he  went  his  way  and  heard  no  more  of 
his  old  master.”  And  Kesini  said  still  further : — “ The 
Brahman  that  lately  went  to  the  city  of  Ayodhya  was  com- 
manded by  my  mistress  to  cry  aloud  in  every  place  : — 
‘ Whither  didst  thou  go,  0 gambler,  who  severed  thy  wife’s 
garment,  and  left  her  in  the  lonely  forest,  where  she  still 
sits  sorrowing  for  thee  ? ’ Now  it  was  you  who  gave  the 
Brahman  his  answer  back ; so  I pray  you  to  repeat  that 
answer  again,  for  my  mistress  desires  to  hear  it.”  At  these 
words  of  the  blameless  little  maiden  the  heart  of  Nala  was 
wrung  with  a deep  sorrow,  and  his  eyes  overflowed  with 
tears,  and  with  a voice  half  choking  from  weeping,  he  thus 
repeated  his  reply  : — “ Even  in  the  extremity  of  misery  a 
noble  woman  is  mistress  of  herself ; and  even  when  aban- 
doned by  her  husband,  she  will  not  give  her  soul  to  anger.” 
And  Nala  wept  afresh,  and  the  maid  went  back  to  Dama- 
yanti, and  told  her  all  that  Yaliuka  had  said,  and  described 
to  her  the  bitterness  of  his  sorrow. 

Then  Damayanti  was  still  heavy  at  heart,  wondering 
whether  the  charioteer  could  possibly  be  Nala;  and  she 
said : — “ Go  again,  0 Kesini,  and  watch  this  man,  and 
observe  all  that  he  does,  and  see  that  no  fire  or  water  bo 
given  to  him ; and  whatsoever  he  does,  be  it  human  or 
divine,  come  back  and  tell  to  me.”  And  Kesini  went  out 
and  watched  Nala,  and  presently  she  returned  and  said  : — 
“ 0 Damayanti,  never  before  did  I behold  a man  so  god- 
like ; for  if  he  approaches  a low  portal  he  never  bows  his 
head,  but  the  portal  rises  above  him;  and  when  he  prepared 
to  dress  the  victuals  for  his  master,  the  vessels  were  filled 
with  water  directly  he  looked  at  them ; and  when  he  had 
washed  the  meat  lie  held  some  blades  of  grass  towards  the 
setting  sun,  and  they  blazed  with  fire  of  their  own  accord.” 
And  Damayanti  remembered  the  gifts  which  the  gods  had 
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given  to  Nala  on  liis  marriage-day,  and  she  said  with  a history  op 
gentle  voice : — “ Go  again,  Kesiui,  and  bring  me  some  of 

the  meat  that  the  charioteer  is  cooking.”  So  the  little 

maiden  went  into  the  kitchen  and  brought  some  of  the  food 
to  Damayanti;  and  Damayanti  tasted  it,  and  cried  aloud  : — 

“ The  charioteer  is  Nala  ! ” And  her  heart  was  stirred  Damayanti 
with  vehement  emotion,  and  she  directed  her  maid  to  carry  children  to 
her  two  children  to  the  charioteer.  And  when  Nala  beheld  Emotion  of 
his  son  and  daughter,  as  beautiful  as  the  children  of  the  Nala' 
gods,  he  wound  his  arms  around  them,  and  pressed  them  to 
his  bosom,  and  burst  into  a flood  of  tears  ; and  he  said  to 
Kesini : — “ 0 blameless  maiden,  the  children  are  so  like 
my  own,  that  I have  been  compelled  to  weep  : But  go  now, 
beautiful  girl,  for  we  are  guests  and  strangers,  and  perad- 
venture  people  will  see  that  you  are  much  with  me,  and  may 
therefore  suspect  evil.” 

When  Damayanti  heard  from  her  handmaid  of  the  deep  Damayanti 
affliction  of  the  charioteer,  she  was  seized  with  a deep  long-  recew^the0 

« ch&riot66r  ill  hpr 

ing  to  behold  Nala,  and  she  sent  Ivesini  to  her  mother,  say-  own  room. 

ing  : — “ We  have  watched  the  charioteer  most  closely,  and 
we  suspect  him  to  be  Nala,  only  that  his  form  is  changed  : I 
pray  you,  therefore,  either  to  permit  him  to  be  brought  to 
you,  or  give  me  leave  to  have  him  brought  to  me,  with  or 
without  the  knowledge  of  my  father.”  So  the  mother  of 
Damayanti  told  to  Bhima  all  the  secret  counsel  of  his  daugh- 
ter, and  the  Baja  permitted  Damayanti  to  summon  the 
charioteer,  and  to  receive  him  in  her  own  chamber. 

Then  Damayanti  sent  for  Nala,  and  as  she  saw  him  she  Damayanti 
trembled  greatly,  and  her  hair  was  dishevelled  about  her  theegarb  of* a 
shoulders,  and  she  was  arrayed  in  a mantle  of  scarlet ; and 
the  eyes  of  both  Nala  and  Damayanti  overflowed  with  tears. 

And  Damayanti  was  almost  overcome  by  her  strong  emotion,  Her  question, 
and  she  said : — “ 0 Vahuka,  did  you  ever  know  an  upright 
and  noble  man  who  abandoned  his  sleeping  wife  in  a wood  ? 

Who  was  he  who  thus  forsook  a beloved  and  blameless  wife, 
who  but  Baja  Nala  ? He  who  was  chosen  by  me,  and  for 
whom  I rejected  the  gods  ! He  left  me,  who  had  borne  him 
children ; me,  whose  hand  he  had  clasped  in  the  presence  of 
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the  immortal  gods  ; me,  to  whom  he  had  plighted  his  faith 
before  the  nuptial  fire ; — where  is  that  promise  now  ?” 

And  Nala  gazed  upon  his  long-lost  wife  like  one  in  a 
dream,  and  he  said  : — “ I lost  my  Raj  by  the  dice,  but  the 
evil  was  wrought  by  Kali ; I forsook  you  in  the  jungle,  but  the 
guilty  deed  was  the  work  of  Kali : Long  time  has  Kali  dwelt 
within  me,  but  now  he  is  subdued  and  gone,  and  for  thy  sake 
I made  haste  to  come  hither : But  how  may  a high-born 
woman  choose  a second  husband  ? Yet  heralds  are  pro- 
claiming throughout  the  world  that  the  daughter  of  Bhima 
will  celebrate  a second  Swayamvara.” 

At  these  last  words  Damayanti  trembled  and  said : — 
“ Do  not  suspect  me  of  such  shameless  guilt ! The  Brah- 
mans proclaimed  a second  Swayamvara  only  to  find  thee,  and 
to  bring  thee  here  : I call  on  the  all-seeing  Wind,  the  Sun, 
the  Moon,  who  are  the  three  gods  that  govern  the  three 
worlds,  to  attest  the  truth  of  what  I say.”  Then  the  voice 
of  the  Wind  was  heard  in  the  air : “ Nala  ! she  hath  neither 
done  nor  thought  evil,  but  for  three  long  years  hath  trea- 
sured up  her  virtue  in  all  its  fulness : The  second  Sway- 
amvara was  but  a plot  to  recover  thee  : Thou  hast  met  with 
the  daughter  of  Bhima,  and  the  daughter  of  Bhima  has  met 
with  thee  : Take  thy  own  wife  to  thy  bosom  ! ” 

Even  as  the  Wind  was  speaking  the  flowers  fell  in 
showers  from  heaven,  and  the  gods  sounded  sweet  music  ; 
and  every  doubt  of  the  blameless  Damayanti  passed  away 
from  the  mind  of  Nala,  and  he  threw  off  his  disguise  and  put 
on  the  garments  that  the  Serpent  had  given  to  him,  and  at 
once  resumed  his  proper  form  as  Raja  Nala.  And  Dama- 
yanti shrieked  aloud  and  embraced  her  husband  ; and  Nala, 
radiant  as  of  old,  clasped  her  to  his  heart,  and  the  children 
wero  brought  in,  and  the  night  passed  away  in  the  fulness 
of  joy. 

1 1 . Nala  recovers  his  Raj. 

And  when  the  white-robed  dawn  was  awakening  a sleep- 
ing world,  the  sound  of  rejoicing  ran  through  the  city  of 
Vidarbha.  In  every  street  the  people  exultod  in  the  safe 
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return  of  Raja  Nala,  and  adorned  their  houses  with  banners  history  op 
and  garlands,  and  hung  chains  of  flowers  from  door  to  door,  iArt  m. 

and  strewed  the  roadways  with  leaves  and  blossoms.  And ‘ 

all  was  gladness  in  the  palace  at  Vidarbha,  for  Raja  Bhima 
was  transported  with  joy  when  he  beheld  the  long-lost  hus- 
band of  his  beloved  daughter;  and  Raja  Rituparna  was  filled 
with  wonder  and  delight  when  ho  knew  that  his  fiercely 
driving  charioteer  was  no  other  than  Raja  Nala.  Then  they  Nala  recovers 
took  counsel  together  how  they  might  compel  the  evil-  i>ushkara?m 
minded  Pushkara  to  restore  the  Raj  to  his  elder  brother. 

And  Nala  had  leanied  the  whole  art  of  throwing  dice  from 
his  old  master  Raja  Rituparna,  and  he  saw  how  Pushkara 
had  won  the  Raj,  and  resolved  to  win  it  back  in  like  manner. 

So  when  one  month  had  passed  away  and  Nala  was  perfect 
in  the  gamo,  ho  set  oft"  to  Nishadha,  with  elephants  and 
horses  and  chariots,  and  challenged  his  brother  Pushkara  to 
another  throw,  in  which  he  would  stake  Damayauti  against 
the  Raj ; and  the  wicked  Pushkara  eagerly  agreed,  and  ex- 
ulted in  the  certainty  of  winning  the  wife  of  Nala.  But  the 
throw  was  against  Pushkara,  and  thus  Nala  won  back  his 
Raj  and  all  his  treasure ; but  when  Pushkara  humbled  him- 
self before  him,  Nala  forgave  him  all,  and  dismissed  him 
with  many  gifts  to  his  own  city.  Then  Nala  returned  to  Happy  reign  of 
Vidarbha  and  brought  away  his  beautiful  Damayanti;  and 
henceforth  he  reigned  at  Nishadha,  as  Indra  reigns  in  hea- 
ven, and  performed  every  holy  rite  in  honour  of  the  gods, 

■with  all  the  munificence  of  a royal  devotee. 


The  foregoing  story  of  Nala  and  Damayanti  is  Review ofthe 

© ° # J J i9regoing  trad: 

worthy  of  consideration  on  two  grounds.  In  the  first  SSiDama^ 
place,  it  furnishes  abundant  evidence  that  the  events  yant1, 
which  form  the  groundwork  of  the  tradition,  and 
which  have  already  been  referred  to  the  Vedic  age, 
must  have  long  preceded  the  age  in  which  the  poem 
was  composed ; and  thus,  as  will  presently  be  seen, 
it  throws  an  extraordinary  light  upon  the  civilization 
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history  of  of  two  different  eras,  which  have  been  distinguished 
past  iii.  as  the  Vedic  and  Brahmanic  periods.  In  the  second 
place,  it  exhibits  some  of  the  most  graphic  pictures 
of  Hindu  life  and  manners  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Hindu  literature,  whilst  it  displays  a knowledge  of 
the  human  heart  and  an  appreciation  of  woman’s 
devotion,  which  stamps  it  as  the  production  of  a 
genuine  bard. 

Conflict  of  ideas  As  regards  the  light  which  the  story  throws 

indicative  of  0 0 J 

era°s.differeut  upon  two  different  eras,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
there  is  throughout  a conflict  of  ideas,  especially  as 
regards  the  character  of  the  ancient  Rajas,  the  social 
intercourse  which  prevailed  between  the  two  sexes, 
and  the  custom  of  widows  re-marrying,  which  can 
only  be  referred  to  two  different  ages  corresponding 

Opposition  of  to  Vedic  and  Brahmanic  times.  Thus  the  character 

heroic  and  re- 

tiie°diaracter  of  °*  Nala  as  delineated  at  the  opening  of  the  story 

Naia.  indicates  such  an  opposition  of  heroic  and  religious 

ideas,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  them  both 
as  existing  in  the  same  individual.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  a Kshatriya  hero  as  a great  archer,  skilful 
in  taming  horses,  beloved  of  women,  and  fond  of 
gambling ; but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  a 
hero  would  be  deeply  read  in  the  Vedas,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  existence  of  a strong 
passion  for  gambling  with  the  statement  that  the 
gambler  had  all  his  passions  under  perfect  control. 
Moreover,  being  beloved  of  women  may  have  been 
the  characteristic  of  a hero  of  the  old  days  of  Aryan 
chivalry,  but  it  would  not  be  regarded  as  a virtue 
in  Brahmanic  times,  when  women  were  supposed  to 
lead  a life  of  seclusion,  and  were  treated  as  entirely 
subservient  to  the  other  sex,  and  given  in  marriage 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  state  of  their 
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affections.  This  point  of  view  is  still  more  plainly  history  of 
illustrated  by  the  evident  freedom  of  intercourse  pART  m. 
which  prevailed  between  the  sexes  in  the  Yedic  Freedom  of  in- 

. -i  . . , iii"’  tercourse  whieh 

period,  and  the  efforts  ot  the  narrator  to  disguise  prevailed  in  the 

1 1 _ ° Vedic  period 

this  freedom  by  the  interpolation  of  detail  which  [roductionlifin' 
may  be  fairly  regarded  as  supernatural.  Thus  there  detau».aUiral 
is  the  plain  statement  that  Nala  and  Damayantf 
were  deeply  in  love  with  each  other ; and  from  this 
statement  only  one  inference  can  be  drawn,  namely, 
that  they  had  seen  each  other,  and  consequently 
had  been  inspired  with  a mutual  affection.  Such  an 
idea  forms  indeed  the  very  essence  of  the  Swayam- 
vara,  but  it  would  scarcely  be  relished  in  a later 
age  when  women  were  kept  in  the  inner  apart- 
ments, and  were  never  seen  by  men  until  the  day  of 
their  betrothal.  Accordingly,  the  Hindu  bard  has 
endeavoured  to  veil  this  implied  freedom  of  inter- 
course by  intimating  that  they  had  fallen  in  love 
with  each  other  without  having  seen  each  other ; 
and  that  they  carried  on  an  amatory  correspondence 
by  means  of  birds  with  golden  plumage,  -who  were 
gifted  writh  a power  of  speech  far  beyond  the  mere 
imitative  faculty  of  parrots,  and  corresponding  in 
every  respect  to  the  intellectual  faculty  as  exercised 
by  human  beings.  Thus,  wdiilst  it  is  possible  to 
believe  that  the  interest  of  a youth  or  maiden  may 
be  awakened  by  a description  of  a beautiful  damsel 
or  a handsome  hero,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  deep  affection  of  the  love-sick  Damayantf  for 
the  gallant  Nala  could  have  existed  without  a sight 
of  the  beloved  object ; and  it  is  still  more  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  episode  of  the  speaking  birds  is  makfn^hfs^ay 
anything  more  than  a pretty  fable  introduced  by  the  apMtm^n^dis- 
Idindii  bard.  Again,  it  is  distinctly  intimated  that  speiient  01  the 
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immediately  before  tlie  Sway  am  vara  the  hero  made 
his  way  into  the  presence  of  Damayantf,  on  which 
occasion  the  royal  maiden  pledged  her  troth  to  Nala, 
by  promising  to  choose  no  other  husband.  Here 
again  the  prudish  bard  appears  to  be  shocked,  not  at 
the  interview  itself,  but  at  the  possibility  of  such  an 
interview  taking  place  in  the  inner  apartments. 
Accordingly,  the  incident  is  disguised  by  a story  of 
a power  to  pass  where  he  pleased  without  being 
hindered,  which  is  said  to  have  been  granted  to  Nala 
by  the  god  Indra,  and  which,  like  the  story  of  the 
birds,  may  be  safely  rejected  as  a mere  creation  of 
the  imagination  Again,  the  sequel  turns  upon  a 
plot  which  was  diametrically  opposed  to  later  ideas. 
Damayantf  secures  the  presence  of  her  long-lost 
husband  at  her  father’s  city,  by  pretending  that  she 
was  about  to  choose  a second  husband  ; an  idea  which 
appears  so  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of 
the  Vedic  period,  that  the  Raja  of  Ayodhya  does  not 
doubt  the  rumour  for  a moment;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
was  so  foreign  to  the  ideas  of  the  Brahmans,  that  the 
poet  duly  represents  a second  marriage  as  something 
unholy.  Indeed  an  insinuation  in  the  present  day 
of  the  possibility  of  a second  marriage,  would  be  re- 
garded as  the  deepest  insult  which  could  possibly 
be  inflicted  upon  the  father  of  the  widow. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  story  seems  to  be  to 
illustrate  that  conception  of  an  avenging  Nemesis 
which  was  undoubtedly  familiar  to  the  ancient 
bards.  The  ruin  of  Nala  was  brought  about  by  an 
evil  spirit  named  Kali,  a personification  of  the  Kali 
age,  who  envied  his  excess  of  happiness,  and  sud- 
denly reduced  him  to  the  extremest  misery.  As 
regards  the  gambling,  it  is  curious  to  remark  that 
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whilst  the  progress  of  the  match  and  the  evils  of  history  op 

r o INDIA 

dice  are  delineated  with  a master  hand,  gambling  pabt  iii. 
itself  is  not  held  up  to  reprobation.  On  the  con- 
trary, whilst  Nala  loses  his  Raj  by  the  dice,  he  re- 
covers it  by  the  same  means,  and  even  deliberately 
perfects  himself  in  dice-throwing  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  this  object. 

The  pictures  which  are  presented  in  succession  Graphic  Pic- 

4 A.  • • i tares  in  the 

to  the  eye  are  calculated  to  impart  a vivid  concep-  8tory- 
tion  of  the  civilization  which  prevailed  in  ancient 
times.  The  damsels  chasing  the  birds  in  the  royal  Damayanti  and 
garden,  the  melancholy  of  the  love-sick  maiden,  and 
the  flocking  of  the  Rajas  to  the  Swayamvara,  are  all 
told  with  considerable  power.  The  description  of  The  swayamva- 
the  Swayamvara  is  unique,  and  contains  none  of spared wi,h 
those  rude  incidents  which  characterize  the  Sway-  dL 
amvara  of  Draupadf,  and  which  must  be  referred  to 
a rude  and  patriarchal  age.  On  the  other  hand, 
Damayantf  appears  throughout  as  a maiden  of  high 
rank  and  blood ; and  whilst  she  is  invested  with  the 
right  of  choice,  and  exhibits  an  undisguised  prefer- 
ence for  one  particular  hero,  yet  her  maidenly 
modesty  is  preserved  with  rare  delicacy,  and  even 
the  public  expression  of  her  affection  in  no  way 
militates  against  her  conduct,  as  a pure,  loving,  and 
unsophisticated  girl.  The  picture  of  the  gambling  The  gambling 
match  is  equally  sensational,  though  far  less  coarse  thatofYudhuh- 
and  barbarous  than  the  gambling  match  of  Yudhish- tllira 
thira.  The  interest  does  not  turn  upon  such  a rude 
scene  as  that  which  transpired  in  the  gambling 
booth  of  the  Kauravas,  and  in  which  a matron  was 
rudely  handled  by  a successful  gamester.  Indeed, 
in  the  present  instance,  the  interest  of  the  scene 
turns  upon  the  alarm  of  the  Council  and  the  people ; 
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the  convulsive  efforts  of  the  terrified  wife  to  arrest 
her  husband  in  his  frantic  play  ; and  the  quiet  agony 
with  which  she  sends  her  children  to  her  father’s 
house.  Then,  again,  the  devotion  of  Damayantf  to 
her  ruined  husband,  and  her  refusal  to  leave  him  in 
the  jungle,  are  depicted  with  an  appreciation  of 
woman’s  love,  and  a truthfulness  to  human  nature, 
wdiich  are  the  essence  of  real  poetry.  The  incident 
of  Nala’s  single  garment  being  carried  away  by  the 
birds  is  perhaps  too  artificial  to  awaken  the  sym- 
pathies of  a European  reader,  but  the  episode  of  the 
fishes  is  touching  to  the  last  degree.  So,  too,  is  the 
scene  of  the  pair  spending  the  night  in  a hut ; — the 
wife  fallen  into  a heavy  slumber  through  toil  and 
privation  ; the  husband  sleepless  from  remorse,  and 
maddened  with  the  sight  of  the  being  whom  his 
folly  has  reduced  to  such  sore  extremity,  until  ho 
hesitates  whether  to  stay  or  go ; and,  finally,  the 
horror  of  Damayantf  on  awaking  and  finding  that 
her  husband  has  abandoned  her,  and  that  she  is 
alone  in  the  jungle.  The  story  of  the  serpent  and 
the  huntsman,  again,  can  scarcely  perhaps  be  realized 
by  the  European  to  the  same  extent  as  it  is  by  the 
Hindu ; but  the  terrible  night  scene  in  which  a 
horde  of  wild  elephants  rush  through  the  encamp- 
ment of  a caravan,  trampling  and  goring  to  death 
all  that  comes  in  their  way,  can  scarcely  fail  to  in- 
spire every  reader  with  awe  and  terror.  The  pic- 
tures of  palace  life  are  equally  real.  The  old  R&nf 
beholding  from  the  terrace  of  the  palace  at  Chedi  a 
mad  woman  followed  by  a crowd  of  boys ; the  rapid 
driving  of  Nala  into  the  city  of  Vidarbha  ; the  noise 
of  the  peacocks  and  elephants ; the  entertainment 
of  one  Raja  by  another  without  any  question  as  to 
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the  reason  of  the  visit ; are  scenes  which  evidently  history  op 
belong  to  an  age  of  Hindu  civilization.  But  the  p^n'i. 
beautiful  description  of  the  interview  between  Nala  Exquisite  de- 
and  Damayantf,  the  final  reconciliation  of  the  hus-  interview  be- 

" ...  i-i  tween  Nala  and 

band  and  the  wife,  and  the  bringing  in  of  the  cliil- 
dren,  exhibit  the  workings  of  the  human  heart  with 
a power  and  truthfulness  which  cannot  fail  to 
awaken  a universal  sympathy  in  every  age  or  clime, 
in  which  husbands  may  be  temporarily  separated 
from  their  wives,  and  the  children  are  introduced  as 
forming  the  bond  of  union. 


CHAPTER  III. 
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LEGENDS  OF  DEVAYANL 

The  story  of  the  love  adventures  of  Devaydnf, 
the  daughter  of  a Brdhman  priest  named  Sukra, 
represents  a new  phase  both  in  human  character  and 
Hindu  history.  The  heroine  Devaydnf  furnishes  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  modest,  gentle,  and  devoted 
Damayantf,  for  she  is  a self-willed  and  vindictive 
girl,  who  prides  herself  upon  being  the  daughter  of 
a Brahman  priest,  and  who  occasionally  meets  with 
some  mortifying  rebuffs,  for  which  she  seeks  to  gain 
a pitiful  revenge.  The  father  of  the  morose  young 
damsel  is  a fair  type  of  the  Brdhman  priests  of  both 
ancient  and  modern  times,  who  occasionally  keep  a 
village  or  a tribe  in  strict  subordination,  by  preying 
upon  their  superstitious  fears,  and  arrogating  to 
themselves  the  power  of  bringing  rain  from  heaven, 
or  healing  diseases,  or  securing  victory  in  battle,  or 
averting  any  of  the  thousand  ills  to  which  flesh  is 
heir.  In  the  first  instance  Devaydnf  entertains  an 
unrequited  affection  for  her  father’s  pupil ; and  on 
finding  that  her  advances  are  rejected  she  exhibits 
that  sourness  of  disposition  which  subsequently  be- 
comes a marked  feature  in  her  character ; and 
which  leads  to  her  engaging  in  a girlish  quarrel 
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with  the  daughter  of  the  Raja  as  to  their  re- 
spective ranks,  which  is  carried  on  with  considerable 
spirit,  and  terminates  in  an  unexpected  and  amusing 
manner. 

The  period  in  which  the  events  seem  to  have 
transpired  may  be  easily  inferred  from  the  surround- 
ing circumstances.  The  story  contains  no  satisfac- 
tory traces  of  the  Vedic  age,  and  evidently  belongs 
to  an  early  period  in  the  Brahmanic  age ; inasmuch 
as  the  interest  turns  first  upon  the  Bralnnanical  rule 
that  a pupil  is  prohibited  from  marrying  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  preceptor ; and  secondly,  upon  a primitive 
assertion  of  Bralnnanical  supremacy  over  a supersti- 
tious and  barbarous  tribe.  There  is  one  remarkable 
feature  in  the  story  which  is  of  some  historical  import- 
ance. It  will  be  seen  that  Sukra,  the  father  of  Deva- 
ydnf,  was  not  the  priest  and  preceptor  of  a tribe  of 
Aryans,  or  Devatds,  but  of  a tribe  of  Daityas ; and 
the  Daityas  were  the  dark-complexioned  aborigines 
who  are  generally  represented  as  the  enemies  of  the 
Aryans.  From  this  circumstance  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  Brdhmans  were  not  originally  a tribe  or  na- 
tionality, but  a professional  class  of  priests  who  were 
as  ready  to  officiate  for  one  race  as  for  another,  for 
the  Turanian  aborigines  of  the  country  as  well  as  for 
the  Aryan  invaders.  The  same  circumstance  also 
throws  some  light  upon  the  means  by  which  the 
Bi’clhman  missionaries,  who  made  their  way  into  the 
territories  of  the  aborigines,  established  their  ascend- 
ancy over  the  rude  and  barbarous  tribes  who  appear 
in  the  Rig- Veda  as  the  enemies  of  the  Aryans. 

The  legends  respecting  Devay&m  may  now  be 
related  as  follows : — 
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1.  Refusal  of  Kanju  to  marry  Devayani. 


Sukra,  priest  of 
the  Daityas. 


Y rihaspati, 
priest  of  the 
Devat&s. 


In  days  of  old  when  the  Daityas  and  Devatas  were  at  war 
for  the  government  of  the  world,  Sukra  was  the  priest  and 
preceptor  of  the  Daityas,  and  Yrihaspati  was  the  priest  and 
preceptor  of  the  Devatas ; and  Kanju,  the  son  of  Yrihaspati, 
became  a pupil  in  the  house  of  Sukra. 

Love  passages  Now  Sukra  had  a daughter  named  Devayani;  and  she 
the'pupii  ofiu.  and  Kanju  passed  their  time  very  pleasantly  together ; for 
yauinhedaugh-  both  were  very  young,  and  Kanju  always  reverenced  De- 
vayani as  though  she  were  his  own  sister,  and  rendered  her 
every  service  as  though  he  were  her  brother.  Sometimes 
she  sang  to  him,  and  sometimes  he  sang  to  her,  or  he  would 
relate  to  her  famous  stories  of  ancient  times ; and  Devayani 
began  to  feel  a deep  love  for  her  father's  pupil,  and  could 
Sukra  delivers  never  be  happv  save  in  the  presence  of  Kanju.  But  all  this 

his  pupil  from  1 . J , . , . , 

the  wrath  of  the  while  the  Daitvas  were  wroth  that  their  priest  Sukra  should 

Daityas.  * 1 

teach  all  his  spells  and  mantras  to  the  son  of  the  priest  of 
their  enemy.  One  day  when  Kanju  was  taking  his  tutor's 
cows  to  pasture,  the  Daityas  carried  him  off;  and  Devayani 
seeing  the  cows  return  home  without  him,  immediately  told 
her  father,  who  thereupon  compelled  the  Daityas  to  restore 
the  youth.  After  this  when  Kanju  had  gone  into  the  jungle 
to  gather  flowers  for  the  sacrifice,  the  Daityas  again  found 
him  and  carried  him  away ; and  Devayani  went  to  her  father, 
and  acquainted  him  with  what  the  Daityas  had  done,  but 
Sukra  refused  to  interfere,  saying: — <fI  cannot  be  always 
compelling  the  Daityas  to  restore  Kanju.''  Then  Devaydni 
urgently  entreated  her  father,  and  said : — “ 0 father,  this 
youth  is  the  son  of  Yrihaspati  and  the  grandson  of  Angiras, 
and  he  has  served  you  better  than  a son,  and  if  you  do  not 
interfere  I will  not  live  another  day.''  So  Sukra  threatened 
the  Daityas  that  he  would  pronounce  a curse  upon  them 
unless  they  delivered  up  Kanju ; and  they,  being  sore  afraid 
of  the  Brahman,  permitted  the  young  man  to  return  to  the 
house  of  his  preceptor. 

Kanju  prepares  Now  when  the  years  of  the  studentship  of  Kanju  were 

to  return  to  his  •'  l J 

father's  house. 
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fully  accomplished,  he  desired  to  leave  his  tutor  and  take  up 
his  abode  in  his  father’s  house ; and  Sukra,  having  taught 
him  all  he  knew,  spoke  very  kindly  to  him,  and  permitted 
him  to  take  his  leave.  Then  Kanju  went  to  Devavdni  and 
prayed  her  also  to  permit  him  to  depart ; but  Devayani  said  : 
— “ 0 Kanju,  I have  long  nourished  an  entire  friendship  for 
you  : Do  you  now  demand  me  of  my  father  in  marriage,  and 
espouse  me  in  proper  form.”  Kanju  replied  : — “ Your  father 
is  the  same  to  me  as  my  father,  and  you  are  my  perfect  sis- 
ter : How  then  can  I ask  for  you  in  marriage  ? Moreover, 
you  are  the  daughter  of  ray  tutor,  and  I have  served  you 
with  clasped  hands  as  a sign  of  reverence : How  then  can  I 
take  you  for  a wife,  and  suffer  you  to  serve  me  ? ” Devayani 
said  : — “ If  a young  man  bo  instructed  by  a preceptor  ho 
does  not  thereby  become  the  son  of  his  preceptor : You  are 
the  son  of  the  Brahman  Vrihaspati,  and  I am  the  daughter 
of  the  Brahman  Sukra,  and  there  has  always  been  a firm 
alliance  between  your  family  and  mine,  and  for  a very  long 
time  there  has  been  a friendship  between  you  and  me  : How 
then  can  it  be  in  any  way  improper  for  you  to  demand  me 
of  my  father  in  marriage  ? ” But  Kanju  still  persisted  in 
his- refusal,  saying: — “I  am  the  son  of  your  father,  and  I 
will  never  presume  to  ask  your  father  to  give  you  to  me; 
for  you  are  the  daughter  of  my  tutor,  and  have  the  right  of 
sisterhood  in  regard  to  me.”  Then  Devayani  was  very 
wroth,  and  said : — “ As  you  have  refused  to  accede  to  my 
wishes,  I pronounce  this  curse,  that  all  the  mantras  you  have 
learned  of  my  father  may  prove  of  no  avail  when  you  utter 
them.”  Kanju  replied : — “ I have  served  you  for  many 
years,  and  it  is  my  profound  respect  for  you,  as  the  daughter 
of  my  tutor,  that  prevents  my  asking  for  you  in  marriage  : 
So  as  you  have  cursed  me  unjustly  I also  curse  you  that  no 
Brahman  shall  ever  demand  you  in  marriage ; and  that  you 
shall  only  marry  a Kshatriya.”  So  saying,  Kanju  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Devayani,  and  declared  that  he  was 
her  servant  ; and  then  he  went  his  way  to  his  father’s  house, 
and  she  saw  him  no  more. 
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2.  Devaydni  pushed  into  a well  by  Sarmishthd. 

Some  time  after  this,  Devaydni  went  out  into  the 
jungle,  accompanied  by  Sai’inishtha,  the  daughter  of  the 
Raja  of  the  Daityas,  and  a number  of  other  young  damsels 
of  the  tribe,  to  take  their  pleasure  amongst  the  trees  and 
flowers.  On  reaching  a pleasant  pool,  the  damsels  threw  off 
their  garments  and  went  into  the  water  to  bathe,  when  it  so 
happened  that  Vayu,  the  god  of  the  wind,  passed  by,  and 
seeing  their  clothes  upon  the  bank,  he  mingled  them  up 
together.  Accordingly,  when  the  damsels  came  out  of  the 
water,  some  of  them  put  on  the  clothes  which  belonged  to 
the  others,  and  Sarmishthd  put  on  the  dress  of  Devaydni, 
and  Devaydni  put  on  the  dress  of  Sarmishthd.  Devaydni 
then  said  to  the  daughter  of  the  Raja  : — “ My  father  is  a 
Brahman,  and  yours  is  a Kshatriya,  and  therefore  it  does 
not  become  you  to  flaunt  about  in  my  clothes.”  Sar- 
mishthd replied  : — “ When  my  father  sits  in  Council,  your 
father  enters  with  clasped  hands  and  pays  him  reverence  ; 
so  what  honour  can  I gain  by  wearing  your  clothes  ? If 
you  say  another  word  about  it,  I will  order  my  maids  to 
beat  you  and  thrust  you  out  of  the  city.”  Devaydni  replied 
with  a scowl  so  bitter,  that  Sarmishthd  slapped  her  face,  and 
pushed  her  into  a dry  well,  and  leaving  her  there  returned 
with  her  other  companions  to  the  city. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  a great  Raja  named  Yaydti  was 
hunting  that  very  day  in  the  same  jungle,  and  being  very 
thirsty  he  approached  the  well,  where  instead  of  water  he 
saw  a beautiful  young  damsel.  Accordingly,  the  Raja  asked 
her  who  she  was,  and  what  she  was  doing  in  that  well ; 
and  when  he  had  heard  her  story  he  stretched  his  right  arm 
into  the  well  and  bade  her  take  his  hand.  So  the  Raja  took 
hold  of  her  hand  and  drew  her  out  of  the  well,  and  sho 
uttered  a blessing  upon  him,  and  ho  then  took  leave  of  her 
and  returned  to  his  own  city. 

3.  Vindictiveness  of  Devaydni. 

Devaydni  then  proceeded  a little  way  in  the  direction  of 
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her  father’s  house,  when  she  was  met  by  her  own  maid  who 
had  come  out  to  rescue  her,  and  who  wept  very  much  at 
seeing  her ; but  she  told  the  girl  that  it  was  no  time  for 
weeping,  and  that  she  had  better  go  and  tell  Sukra  what 
had  happened,  for  that  she  herself  would  never  enter  tho 
city  again.  The  maid  carried  the  story  to  Sukra,  and  he 
was  exceedingly  wroth  at  hearing  that  his  daughter  had 
been  pushed  into  the  well  by  the  daughter  of  the  Raja. 
He  set  off  for  the  jungle,  and  taking  Devayani  in  his  arms, 
he  bade  her  not  to  grieve,  for  whatever  might  have  been  her 
offence  against  the  Princess,  it  had  been  more  than  wiped 
away  by  tho  insult  she  had  received.  But  Devayani  was 
determined  that  her  father  should  procure  her  revenge,  and 
she  said  that  she  cared  very  little  about  being  thrust  into  a 
well,  in  comparison  with  hearing  that  her  own  father  stood 
with  clasped  hands  in  the  presence  of  Sarmislitha’s  father, 
and  begged  alms  of  him,  and  that  it  was  because  of  this 
saying  of  Sarmishtlia  that  she  was  resolved  upon  never 
again  entering  the  city.  Sukra  desired  her  not  to  bo 
troubled  about  that  matter,  for  he  never  stood  with  clasped 
hands  in  the  presence  of  the  Raja,  and  asked  alms  of  him, 
but  the  Raja  stood  in  that  posture  before  him  ; and  the  Raja 
and  his  tribe  were  his  slaves,  for  without  his  prayers  they 
could  never  procure  the  rains  to  fall  in  proper  season.  But 
Devayani  refused  to  be  pacified  ; and  though  he  discoursed 
to  her  upon  the  merit  of  patience  and  longsuffering,  and  of 
repaying  good  for  evil,  she  declared  that  her  heart  still 
burned  with  the  taunts  of  Sarmishtlia,  and  that  it  was  better 
to  die  than  to  live  with  such  insolent  people. 

Sukra,  seeing  his  daughter  in  such  affliction,  was  greatly 
grieved,  and  he  went  to  the  palace,  and  found  the  Raja  sitting 
with  his  Council.  And  he  was  received  with  every  respect 
by  all  present,  and  invited  to  take  the  highest  seat  ; and 
after  a short  pause,  he  spoke  to  the  Raja  as  follows  : — “ He 
who  does  evil  to  another  will  certainly  reap  the  fruits  of  that 
evil,  either  in  his  own  person  or  in  the  persons  of  his  pos- 
terity : I am  a man  of  mortifications  and  penances  who  has 
fallen  amongst  you,  and  of  me  you  have  received  nothing 
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but  unmixed  good  : By  the  efficacy  of  my  prayers  the  rains 
have  fallen  in  their  proper  season,  and  by  my  mantras  your 
wounds  have  been  healed  after  the  battle : In  return  you 
have  twice  carried  away  the  young  man  Kanju,  who  came  to 
me  for  instruction,  and  now  my  daughter  has  been  grossly 
insulted  by  your  daughter,  and  thrown  into  a well : After 
this  I will  remain  with  you  no  longer.”  Then  the  Baja  was 
alarmed,  and  he  tried  to  pacify  the  Brahman,  saying : — 
“ Why  do  you  hold  such  language  to  us  ? Have  we  not 
always  treated  you  with  respect  ? If  the  children  have 
cpiarrelled  amongst  themselves,  that  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  be  offended  with  us ; and  if  you  forsake  us,  we  must 
fly  to  the  islands  of  the  ocean,  for  without  your  aid  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  withstand  the  Devatas.”  Sukra  replied  that 
the  Raja  and  his  tribe  might  do  what  they  liked,  but  that 
he  was  determined  to  leave  a country  in  which  his  daughter 
had  been  so  grievously  insulted.  The  Raja  and  the  whole 
of  the  Council  were  then  greatly  alarmed,  and  humbled 
themselves  very  much  before  the  Brahman ; and  the  Raja 
laid  his  head  at  the  feet  of  Sukra,  and  began  to  weep,  and 
to  implore  the  priest  to  pardon  him.  Sukra  replied  that  if 
the  Raja  would  pacify  his  daughter  Devaydni  then  he  would 
remain,  but  unless  she  were  reconciled  he  must  go  away  to 
another  country. 

Then  the  Raja  of  the  Daityas,  accompanied  by  all  his 
Council,  went  out  of  the  city  to  seek  Devaydni,  and  having 
found  her,  the  Raja  spoke  to  her  as  follows  : — u We  are  all 
the  slaves  of  your  father,  and  if  my  daughter  has  behaved 
with  incivility  towards  you,  I will  do  with  her  according  to 
your  command.”  Devayani  replied  : — “ I shall  be  satisfied 
upon  one  condition,  that  whensoever  my  father  shall  give 
me  to  a husband,  your,  daughter,  who  has  thrown  me  into 
a well,  shall  be  given  to  me  as  my  servant.”  The  Raja 
said  : — “ This  is  a light  thing  for  me,  who  am  ready  to 
sacrifice  my  own  life  to  appease  Sukra : Why,  then,  should 
I hesitate  to  give  you  my  daughter  ? ” So  he  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  palace  to  tell  Sarmislitha  that  she  was  to 
enter  the  service  of  Devayani.  And  Sarmislitha  replied  : — 
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“ Whatever  my  father  commands  I will  obey,  for  I have  no  history  of 
remedy.”  The  Raja’s  daughter  then  set  out  with  her  slave  p!bt  lii. 

girls  to  present  herself  to  her  father  ; and  he  immediately 

made  her  over,  together  with  her  maids,  to  the  service  of 
the  daughter  of  the  Brahman.  Dovayftni  then  proceeded 
with  great  joy  into  the  city,  accompanied  by  her  father ; and 
henceforth  Sarmishtha  presented  herself  every  day  to  Deva- 
yani to  receive  her  commands  and  do  what  she  was  ordered, 
and  then  returned  to  her  own  apartments. 

4.  Marriage  of  Devayani  and  Yay&ti. 

One  dav  Devayani  went  out  of  the  city,  attended  by  Dev»y*ni  gw*’ 
Sarmislitha  and  her  maids,  and  they  came  to  the  place  where  thiiami  her 

* * _ maidens  to  the 

Sarmishtha  had  pushed  Devayani  into  the  well.  In  this  well, 
pleasant  spot,  where  the  trees  were  loaded  with  delicious 
fruits,  and  the  verdure  was  enlivened  by  running  streams, 

Devaydni  sat  down  upon  the  grass ; and  some  of  her  com- 
panions sat  by  her,  whilst  others  stood  round  about  them  in 
groups  conversing.  At  that  moment  Raja  Yayati  was  APF^eh^r 
hunting  in  the  forest,  and  whilst  in  hot  pursuit  of  a stag,  he 
suddenly  burst  in  upon  the  damsels.  The  sight  of  so  much 
loveliness  almost  deprived  Yayati  of  his  senses,  for  they 
were  all  in  the  prime  of  beauty;  though  Devayani  and 
Sarmishtha  were  incomparably  more  lovely  than  the  others, 
whilst  in  dignity  and  grace  Sarmishtha  was  superior  to 
Devayani.  The  Raja  immediately  alighted  from  his  horse 
and  begged  the  damsels  to  tell  him  who  they  were ; and 
Devayani  answered  him  and  said  : — “ I am  the  daughter  of 
Sukra,  the  preceptor  of  the  Daityas,  and  this  is  Sarmishtha, 
the  daughter  of  the  Raja  of  the  Daityas,  and  wherever  I go, 
she  always  attends  me.”  Raja  Yayati  replied  : — “ Sarmish-  Yayati  inquires 
tha  is  the  daughter  of  a great  Raja,  and  excels  you  in  ele-  has  become  the 
gance  : How  then  is  it  that  she  has  become  your  slave  ? ” vaya'm. 
Devayani  said  that  it  was  by  the  will  of  God,  and  desired  him 
not  to  ask  any  more  such  questions,  but  to  answer  her  in- 
quiries and  tell  her  who  it  was  that  had  come  amongst  them 
arrayed  in  royal  vestments  and  with  a resplendent  counten- 
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history  of  ance.  The  Raja  replied  that  his  name  was  Yayati,  that 
Part  m ^e  was  descended  from  a long  line  of  Rajas,  and  that  he  had 

come  into  the  forest  to  hunt  deer,  in  like  manner  as  she  had 

come  to  gather  the  flowers ; and  he  likewise  said  that  what- 
soever she  commanded  him  to  do,  he  would  perform.  So 
Devay&ni  re-  Devayani  said  : — “ All  these  damsels  are  my  slaves,  and  this 
?spouse'iier.tlto  lady  also,  who  is  the  daughter  of  a great  Raja,  is  my  slave; 

and  my  request  to  you  is  that  you  espouse  me  in  due  form.” 
YayaUexcuses  Yayati  replied: — “ I am  a Kshatriya  and  you  are  a Brah- 
man : How  then  can  I take  you  for  my  wife  ? ” Devayani  said  : 

I 
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— “All  the  Kshatriyas  were  begotten  by  the  Brahmans,  and 
you  yourself  are  descended  from  a Rishi.”  Yayati  replied 
that  this  was  true,  but  that  the  rule  of  life  had  changed, 
and  that  it  was  not  proper  for  him  now  to  marry  the 
espoused  daughter  of  a Brahman.  But  Devayani  rejoined  that  the 
livered  her'from  mo(le  of  espousal  among  the  Kshatriyas  was  for  the  man  to 
the  well.  take  the  woman  by  the  hand,  and  this  he  had  already  done 
with  her;  and  she  reminded  him  of  his  having  delivered  her 
from  the  well,  when  he  had  taken  her  by  the  hand  and  lifted 
her  out ; and  she  said  : — “ Since  you  have  given  me  your 
hand  and  taken  mine,  I will  never  give  my  hand  to  any  other 
Yay&ti’s  reply,  husband.”  So  the  Raja  was  afraid  of  her,  and  said  : — “If 
your  father  will  give  you  to  me  I will  espouse  you,  but  I 
cannot  take  you  without  the  consent  of  your  father.” 

Then  Raja  Yayati  went  his  way  to  the  house  of  Sukra, 
and  respectfully  saluted  him.  At  that  moment  Devayani  re- 
turned also  from  the  forest,  and  entered  the  house,  and  said 
to  her  father  : — “ This  is  the  Raja  who  gave  me  his  hand 
to  deliver  mo  from  the  well,  and  since  he  has  given  me  his 
hand,  I will  never  give  mine  to  any  other  man.”  Then 
Sukra  said  : — “ 0 Raja,  since  you  have  first  given  your  hand 
to  my  daughter,  I now  give  my  daughter  to  you  : You  are 
a mighty  Raja,  and  I have  an  unbounded  affection  for  my 
daughter,  and  1 therefore  pray  you  to  use  her  kindly.”  Yayati 
replied  : — “ I too  am  very  desirous  for  this  marriage,  but  I am 
afraid  lest  I commit  a crime  in  marrying  aBrdliman.”  Sukra 
said  : — “ Take  no  concern  : I will  absolve  you  from  any 
guilt  in  this  respect,  and  pray  the  Almighty  that  true  os- 

yam. 


Yayiiti’s  inter- 
view with  Su- 
kra. 
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teem  and  affection  may  subsist  between  my  daughter  and 
you.”  Sukra  then  chose  a fortunate  moment,  and  performed 
the  rites  of  marriage  between  ltaja  Yaydti  and  his  daughter 
Devaydni. 

After  many  days  Raja  Yaydti  took  his  leave  of  Sukra, 
and  departed  with  his  wife  Devaydni  for  his  own  city ; 
and  Devaydni  took  Sarmishthd  with  her.  In  duo  course 
they  reached  the  city  of  Yaydti,  which  was  as  resplendent 
as  the  city  of  Indra;  and  there  the  Raja  placed  Devaydm 
in  a splendid  palace,  according  to  her  rank,  and  appointed 
a house  for  Sarmishthd  in  the  garden.  Then  Raja  Yaydti 
lived  for  a long  while  in  great  happiness  with  his  wife 
Devaydni,  and  she  gave  birth  to  two  sons,  Yadu  and 
Turvasu. 


5.  Sarmishthd’ s revenge. 

At  length  it  so  happened  that  one  day  Raja  Yaydti  went 
to  walk  in  the  garden  wherein  was  the  house  of  Sarmishthd, 
and  as  he  passed  by  she  came  out  and  made  him  a reverence. 
And  the  Raja  was  enamoured  with  her  beauty  and  elegance, 
and  he  entered  her  apartment  and  sat  down,  and  said  to 
her : — “ You  are  the  daughter  of  a great  Raja,  and  I am  very 
desirous  to  espouse  you,  but  when  Sukra  sent  you  along 
with.  Devaydni  to  accompany  me  hither,  he  bade  me  take 
every  care  of  you,  but  never  to  make  you  my  wife,  and  I 
pledged  myself  to  obey,  and  now  I do  not  know  how  to 
escape  from  my  promise.”  Sarmishthd  replied  : — “ A friend 
is  a friend’s  second  self ; Devaydni  and  I are  such  friends  : 
Therefore  when  you  married  her,  you  at  the  same  time  mar- 
ried me.”  Yaydti  then  said  : — “ It  is  my  rule  of  conduct 
never  to  refuse  a request  which  any  one  may  please  to  make ; 
and  therefore  whatever  you  may  ask  of  me  I will  assuredly 
grant.”  So  Sarmishthd  asked  that  she  might  become  the 
mother  of  a son.  £ > 

Some  months  after  this  it  was  told  to  Devaydni  that 
Sarmishthd  had  given  birth  to  a son;  and  she  was  greatly 
afflicted,  and  went  to  Sarmishthd,  and  said  : — “ So  you  could 
not  persevere  any  longer  in  the  preservation  of  your  cliast- 
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ity  : Who  is  tlie  father  of  this  child  ? ” Sarmishtha  replied  : 
— “ A Eishi  of  the  most  holy  life  and  conduct  came  to  me, 
and  I desired  him  to  espouse  me : He  did  espouse  me,  and 
this  son  is  the  fruit  of  our  union  : I have  committed  no 
crime  in  this  ! ” Devayani  said  : — “ If  this  be  true  you  are 
innocent:  but  do  you  not  know  who  that  Eishi  was?” 
Sarmishtha  replied  : — “ The  light  of  that  Brahman  was  like 
that  of  the  sun,  and  from  the  greatness  of  my  awe  I could 
not  ask  him  his  name.”  Devayani  said  : — “ As  this  is  the 
case  you  have  done  right,  and  I have  not  suffered  by  your 
wrong  doing.”  So  she  returned  to  her  own  palace. 

After  some  years  Eaja  Yayati  was  walking  in  the  gar- 
den with  Devayani,  when  they  came  to  the  house  occupied 
by  Sarmishtha;  and  Devayani  saw  three  boys  at  play, 
who  appeared  to  be  the  most  beautiful  children  in  the  world. 
She  accordingly  asked  the  Eaja  whose  children  they  were, 
for  their  countenances  greatly  resembled  his  own.  The 
Eaja  gave  her  no  answer;  so  Devayani  called  the  boys  and 
asked  them  whose  sons  they  were.  The  boys  immediately 
pointed  with  their  fingers  to  the  Eaja,  and  said : — “We  are 
his  sons ; ” and  then  pointing  to  Sarmishtha,  they  said  : — 
“ That  is  our  mother.”  They  then  ran  to  the  Eaja,  and  tried 
to  put  their  arms  round  his  neck ; but  he,  in  order  to  dis- 
semble with  Devayani,  and  keep  her  in  good  humour,  thrust 
the  children  away,  and  they  went  crying  to  their  mother. 
Devayani  then  turned  to  Sarmishtha,  and  said  : — “ It  is  all 
a lie  you  told  me  about  a Eishi  coming  to  you : It  is  all 
my  own  fault,  for  not  keeping  you  day  and  night  in  constant 
attendance  upon  me  : But  you  are  the  daughter  of  a Daitya, 
and  a lie  is  no  offence  in  your  eyes.”  Sarmishtha  replied  : — 
“ I told  you  no  lie  at  all,  for  the  Eaja  is  a Eishi,  inasmuch 
as  he  follows  the  same  form  of  worship  as  the  Eishis : Be- 
sides, I am  no  purchased  slave  that  I may  not  look  out  for 
a husband  without  your  leave.”  Devayani  then  told  the 
Eaja  that  she  would  never  more  enter  his  house  to  have  a 
slave  treat  her  as  an  equal  in  his  presence.  So  she  im- 
mediately went  away  to  the  house  of  her  father.1 


1 Here  the  story  virtually  ends.  Dcvayfini  declared  that  she  would  live  no 
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The  foregoing  legends  of  Devav&nf  arc  valuable  history  of 

000  . INDIA. 

relics  of  the  early  age  of  Brahmanism,  and  throw  a pABT  in. 
new  light  upon  one  of  the  most  obscure  portions  of  r<  view  of  the 

1 t 1 . foregoing  le- 

Hindii  history.  The  most  important  element  in  the  of  Deva- 
story  is  perhaps  the  opposition  which  is  exhibited  ^^‘{1'"!'/,’^' 
between  the  Do  vat  As,  or  fair-complexioried  Aryan  an!uC  ibidY; 
invaders,  and  the  Daityas,  or  dark-complexioned 
aborigines  of  the  country.  In  the  Rig-Vcda  this 
opposition  clearly  appears  as  one  between  the  in- ,nthu^lg'Vcda- 
vaders  and  the  aboriginal  inhabitants ; and  as  the 
Vedic  hymns  arc  the  expression  of  Aryan  senti- 
ments and  ideas,  the  aborigines  are  naturally  alluded 
to  in  terms  of  hatred  and  reproach  as  robbers  and 
cattle-lifters.  In  the  subsequent  age  to  which  the  Subsequent con- 
foregoing  legends  belong,  the  traditions  of  the  old  w™riofi).wat4s 
wars  between  the  Aryans  and  the  aborigines  became  m.vthi<ai war3 or 
converted  into  mythical  legends  of  wars  between  m°na- 
the  Devatas,  or  gods,  and  the  Daityas,  or  demons, 
which  was  carried  on  for  the  empire  of  the  world. 

This  circumstance  has  led  to  a strange  confusion  of  effusion  in  the 
ideas  in  many  of  the  Brahmanical  versions  of  the  vataL°mld  Dalt- 
old  traditions.  Sometimes  the  term  Devatas  refers  to  >ab' 
the  Yedic  pantheon,  in  which  Indra  appears  as  sove- 
reign ; sometimes,  however,  as  in  the  present  story, 
it  seems  to  refer  to  the  Aryan  people,  who  were  the 
worshippers  of  the  Yedic  deities.  Then,  again,  the 


longer  with  the  Raja,  and  carried  her  complaint  to  her  father  Sukra,  who  there- 
upon pronounced  a curse  of  old  age  upon  Yayati.  The  curse  is  said  to  have  taken 
effect,  hut  Sukra  offered  to  remove  it  by  transferring  it  to  any  one  of  Yay&ti’s  sons, 
who  would  agree  to  accept  the  infliction.  Yadu,  his  eldest  son  by  Devayani, 
refused,  and  was  cursed  that  his  posterity  should  never  enjoy  dominion ; aud  he 
ultimately  became  the  ancestor  of  the  Yadavas,  or  cowherds.  Then  all  the  other 
sons  of  the  Raja  refused,  and  were  cursed  in  like  manner,  excepting  the  youngest 
son  by  Sarmishtha,  who  was  named  Punt,  and  who  agreed  to  bear  the  burden  of 
his  father’s  old  age  for  a period  of  a thousand  years,  and  who  ultimately  became 
the  ancestor  of  the  Taudavas  and  the  Kauravas. 
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history  of  term  Daityas  was  applied  both  to  demons  and  to 
past  iii.  the  aborigines,  and  having  thus  become  current  as 
a term  of  reproach,  it  was  apparently  applied  in  a 
still  later  age  to  the  Buddhists.  Thus  the  question 
occasionally  arises  as  to  whether  the  term  Daityas 
applies  to  the  aborigines  who  preceded  the  Aryans, 
or  to  the  demons  who  fought  against  the  gods,  or  to 
the  Buddhists  who  fought  against  the  worshippers  of 
the  Linga.  In  the  present  instance  the  term  un- 
doubtedly applies  to  the  aborigines. 

Friendship  be-  Another  point  for  consideration  is  the  curious 

tween  the  Brfth-  1 

ofatribeswhoors  friendship  which  existed  between  the  Br&hman 

were  at  enmity,  pr£esfs  0f  rival  tribes,  even  when  those  tribes  were 

at  war.  Thus  the  son  of  the  priest  of  the  Devatas 
is  entertained  as  a pupil  in  the  house  of  the  priest 
of  the  Daityas ; a circumstance  which  naturally  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  the  Daityas,  and  led  to  that 
animosity  of  the  Daityas  towards  the  pupil,  which, 
but  for  the  interposition  of  Sukra,  would  have  led 
to  his  destruction. 

Mythical  detail  The  legend  of  the  marriage  of  Devaydnf  and 

representing  the  ° 0 J 

Sndantsof e"  Yayati  seems  to  be  cumbered  with  some  mythical 

SrdI)e-  detail  for  the  purpose  of  ennobling  the  tribe  of 
Yddavas,  to  which  Krishna  belonged,  by  represent- 
ing them  to  have  been  descended  from  one  of  the 
ancient  Rajas  of  Blnirata  and  the  daughter  of  a 
Brahman.  In  the  genealogical  lists  Yaydti  appears 
as  the  great-grandfather  of  Raja  Blnirata ; a circum- 
stance which  may  well  be  doubted,  if  the  theory  be 
accepted  that  the  Brahmans  held  but  a subordinate 
rank  in  the  Vedic  age.  The  story  of  Sarmishtlid  is 
very  suggestive,  but  scarcely  calls  for  comment.  It 
may,  however,  be  observed  that  the  explanation  of 
Sarmishthd,  that  a Rislii  was  the  father  of  her  cliil- 
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tlren,  refers  to  an  extraordinary  and  revolting  dog- 
ma, which  is  especially  connected  with  the  worship 
of  Krishna,  that  a woman  acquires  religious  merit 
by  intercourse  with  her  religious  preceptor ; and 
even  in  the  present  day  this  abominable  idea  has 
not  been  wholly  eradicated  from  India,  and  notably 
finds  expression  amongst  a sect  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Maharajas. 
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CHANDRAHASA  AND  BIKYA. 

The  story  of  Chandrahasa  and  Bikya  appears 
more  like  a romance  than  a historical  tradition,  and 
seems  to  belong  to  a much  later  era  than  any  of  the 
foregoing  legends.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  Dekhan,  or 
south  of  India.  The  narrative  contains  allusions  to 
temples  which  do  not  appear  to  have  existed  in  the 
Vedic  age ; and  indeed  it  may  be  remarked  that  no 
ruins  of  temples  have  hitherto  been  found  in  India  of 
a date  antecedent  to  the  age  of  Buddhism.  Again, 
the  story  turns  upon  a letter  which  was  written  by  a 
Minister  to  his  son,  and  which  a young  lady  could 
not  only  read,  but  was  able  to  alter  with  her  own 
hand ; circumstances  which  plainly  indicate  a mo- 
dern origin ; for  in  the  earlier  legends  messages  are 
always  carried  by  word  of  mouth,  and  none  of  the 
ancient  heroines  appear  to  have  been  able  to  read 
or  write.  The  story  is  based  upon  a belief  in  as- 
trology, and  involves  the  idea  that  the  influence  of 
the  stars  is  perceptible  not  only  in  the  fortunes  of 
an  individual,  but  in  his  physiognomy;  a belief 
which  was  once  as  widely  spread  in  Europe  as  it 
still  is  in  India,  and  to  this  day  the  terms  mercurial, 
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jovial,  and  saturnine  arc  employed  to  express  those  history  of 
characteristics  of  temperament  which  were  once  pABT  id. 
supposed  to  result  from  the  influences  of  the  planets 
Mercury,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 

The  story,  which  needs  no  preliminary  explana-  The  story, 
tion,  may  now  be  related  as  follows : — 

1.  Clianclrahasa , the  fortunate  boy. 

Far  away  in  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  Dekhan,  in  the  Birth  of  cimu- 

_ , drahasa. 

country  where  camphor  is  collected,  there  lived  a Raja  who 
was  doomed  to  suffer  the  severest  adversity.  To  this  Raja 
a son  was  born  when  the  full  moon  was  in  the  most  favour- 
able of  all  the  lunar  mansions,  and  who  was  thus  destined 
to  enjoy  the  highest  prosperity.  Very  soon  after  the  birth 
of  this  son,  a powerful  enemy  invaded  the  country,  and  the 
Raja  was  slain  with  most  of  his  army,  and  his  Rani  perished 
on  the  funeral  pile.  The  nurse  then  fled  away  with  the  reserved  alive 
infant  to  a city  named  Kutuwal,  but  told  to  no  one  the  by  his  "ur’,e' 
secret  of  the  child’s  parentage.  She  put  herself  out  to 
service,  and  supported  herself  and  the  child  by  the  proceeds 
of  her  toil ; but  after  three  years  she  died,  and  the  little 
boy  was  thus  thrown  destitute  upon  the  world. 

The  child  now  wandered  about  without  a soul  to  care  Destitution  of 

the  child. 

for  him.  Sometimes  the  people  of  the  city  gave  him  a little 

provision  out  of  charity,  and  at  night  he  sheltered  himself 

in  a pagoda.  When  he  was  five  or  six  years  old  he  began 

to  associate  and  play  with  other  children  of  his  own  age; 

and  sometimes  the  boys  would  take  him  to  their  own  homes, 

and  their  mothers,  hearing  that  he  was  without  a parent  or 

a friend,  would  take  pity  upon  him,  and  give  him  victuals 

and  clothes,  and  wash  him  and  take  a liking  to  him.  One  The  Rishis  pre- 

° . diet  his  future 

day  he  happened  to  ero  to  the  house  of  the  Minister  of  the  greatness  to  the 

. I 1 * . Minister  of  the 

Raja  of  Kutuwal,  and  a number  of  Rishis  and  astrologers  naja  of  Kutu- 
were  present  who  were  well  skilled  in  the  science  of  physi- 
ognomy ; and  when  they  saw  the  boy  they  said  to  one  an- 
other : — “ WTio  is  he  ? for  on  his  face  are  all  the  signs  of 
royalty.”  No  one,  however,  knew  him,  and  when  they 
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asked  tlie  Minister  about  him,  be  replied  tbat  be  bad  many 
boys  loitering  about  bis  bouse,  and  tbat  be  knew  nothing  of 
bim.  Then  the  men  of  science  said  to  the  Minister  : — “ The 
signs  of  greatness  and  royalty  are  so  manifest  upon  this 
boy,  tbat  one  day  be  will  surely  be  the  ruler  of  this  country, 
and  all  your  people  and  all  your  property  will  hereafter 
belong  to  bim/’ 

When  the  Minister  beard  these  words  be  saluted  the 
Rishis  and  philosophers,  each  one  according  to  bis  rank, 
and  dismissed  them.  He  then  began  to  reflect  upon  their 
words,  and  to  consider  that  they  were  not  persons  likely  to 
say  anything  which  was  not  well  founded.  Therefore,  to  be 
beforehand  with  the  boy,  and  prevent  bis  doing  any  mis- 
chief, be  determined  to  put  bim  to  death ; and  be  hired  some 
Chandalas  to  take  bim  into  the  jungle  and  make  away  with 
bim.  The  assassins  led  the  lad  away  by  night,  and  when 
they  drew  their  swords  to  kill  bim  be  prayed  to  God  for 
succour;  and  God  changed  their  hearts,  and  they  took  com- 
passion on  bim,  and  resolved  not  to  kill  bim.  But  as  the 
Minister  bad  desired  them  to  bring  to  bim  some  token  or 
proof  from  the  boy’s  body  tbat  they  bad  fulfilled  bis  instruc- 
tions, they  looked  over  bis  body  and  found  tbat  he  bad  six 
toes ; and  they  cut  off  the  sixth  toe,  and  carried  it  to  the 
Minister,  who  was  thereupon  much  pleased,  and  gave  to 
each  man  a milch  buffalo. 

About  this  time  a certain  dependent  of  the  Minister, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  go  about  the  country  and  receive  the 
rents  and  correct  injustice,  was  passing  through  the  jungle, 
when  be  heard  the  cry  of  the  boy.  He  hastened  to  the  spot, 
and  seeing  the  lad  lying  wounded,  and  being  very  much 
struck  with  his  countenance,  and  having  no  child  of  bis  own, 
he  carried  bim  home  to  bis  wife  and  adopted  bim  as  bis  son. 
He  also  called  in  the  astrologers  of  tbat  neighbourhood,  who 
declared  tbat  the  boy  bad  a most  powerful  nativity,  and 
would  of  a surety  become  a mighty  Raja.  They  also  said 
tbat  when  the  boy  laughed  bis  face  resembled  tlie  moon, 
and  tbat  be  ought,  therefore,  to  be  called  Chandrahasa,  or 
“ Moon  laughing.”  So  the  boy  was  named  Chandrahasa. 
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2.  Conquests  of  Chandrahasa.  HIindia.  °F 

Past  III. 

From  that  day  forward  everything  prospered  in  the  Pposp(,rjtyoft|10 
liouso  of  Chandrahasa’ s adopted  father.  The  milch  kine  Zemindar, 
and  buffaloes  gave  twice  as  much  milk  as  heretofore,  and 
the  crops  produced  tenfold.  Meantime,  Chandrahasa  was 
carefully  educated  in  arms  and  sciences;  and  when  he  was 
grown  up,  he  was  desirous  of  making  war.  Now  there  were  ^handrahaaL 
many  refractory  vassals  whom  the  Raja  of  Kutuwal  had  fre- 
quently directed  the  Minister  to  subdue,  but  who  had  ever 
routed  his  troops  and  compelled  them  to  retire.  Chandra- 
hasa went  out  and  fought  against  these  rebels,  and  slew  them 
all;  and  he  carried  their  wives  and  children  into  captivity, 
and  brought  away  abundance  of  spoil. 

At  the  achievements  of  Chandrahasa,  his  adopted  father 
was  filled  with  delight,  and  carried  off  a large  present  to  the  j^^aand hu 
Minister,  and  told  him  how  his  son  had  conquered  the  Mimster- 
rebellious  vassals  and  brought  away  abundance  of  spoil. 

Whereat  the  Minister  was  exceedingly  pleased,  and  carried 
a portion  of  the  spoil  to  the  Raja,  saying  : — “ I sent  one  of 
my  own  dependents  to  attack  the  Chieftains  of  the  rebellious 
provinces;  and  he  has  now  destroyed  all  the  malcontents, 
and  brought  away  all  their  treasures.”  The  Raja  immedi- 
ately asked  : — “ Which  of  your  dependents  was  it  who  has 
done  this  service  ? You,  at  the  head  of  my  whole  army, 
have  often  gone  against  these  very  rebels  and  never  could 
subdue  them  : What  servant  is  it  of  yours  who  has  had  so 
much  better  success  ? ” The  Minister  replied  : — “ I have 
been  much  ashamed  of  my  own  repeated  failures,  but  the 
Almighty  has  now  delivered  me  from  my  disgrace.”  Then  the 
Raja  was  satisfied ; and  bestowed  much  encouragement  and 
favour  upon  the  Minister,  and  even  confei’red  upon  him  the 
districts  which  had  been  conquered.  And  the  Minister  re- 
turned to  his  house  in  great  joy,  and  in  his  turn  showed 
much  kindness  to  his  dependent,  and  conferred  upon  him  a 
portion  of  the  conquered  lands. 

Chandrahasa  then  dug  many  wells  in  his  father’s  city,  £indarf/x-e 

and  built  many  resting-places  for  travellers,  so  that  great  fousy  of  the  Min- 
ister. 
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history  of  numbers  of  people  flocked  to  that  city,  and  passed  tbeir  lives 
in  comfort  and  tranquillity ; and  tbe  city  increased  mightily. 
Now  the  father  of  Chandrahasa  paid  every  year  a revenue 
of  twenty  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  namely,  ten  thousand 
pieces  to  the  Raja,  five  thousand  to  the  Raja’s  zenana,  and 
five  thousand  to  the  Raja’s  Minister.  But  he  became  so 
prosperous  that  he  determined  to  pay  seven  times  the 
amount  he  had  been  accustomed  to  pay. 


The  Minister 
leaves  his  office 
in  charge  of  his 
son  and  visits 
the  Zemindar. 


Request  of  Bik- 
ya.the  daughter 
of  the  Minister. 

rrr*- 


The  Minister 
arrives  at  the 
house  of  the.  Ze- 
mindar and  dis- 
covers Chandra- 
hasa. 


3.  Jealousy  of  the  Minister. 

Meantime  the  Minister  had  grown  very  jealous  of  his 
dependent,  who  had  conquered  enemies  whom  he  himself 
had  failed  to  conquer,  and  who  paid  seven  times  the  amount 
of  revenue  he  was  called  upon  to  pay ; and  he  determined 
to  leave  the  duties  of  his  own  post,  as  Minister  to  the  Raja, 
in  the  charge  of  his  son  Madan,  and  to  pay  a visit  to  the 
house  of  his  dependent,  and  ascertain,  with  his  own  eyes, 
the  cause  of  his  extraordinary  wealth. 

Now  at  the  moment  the  Minister  was  about  to  depart  on 
his  journey,  his  blooming  daughter  Bikya  presented  herself 
before  him  covered  with  blushes,  for  she  was  anxious  to  bo 
married,  but  knew  not  how  to  explain  her  wishes  to  her 
father.  Accordingly,  she  said  that  she  had  a mango  tree, 
the  fruit  of  which  was  ripe,  and  she  wished  a feast  might  be 
given  that  the  fruit  might  be  gathered  in  its  prime ; mean- 
ing thereby  that  she  herself  was  the  tree,  and  that  she 
wished  her  own  marriage  feast  to  be  celebrated.  But  the 
Minister,  in  haste  to  depart,  heeded  not  the  meaning  of  her 
words,  and  said  that  the  feast  might  be  given;  and  thus 
without  knowing  it  he  led  his  daughter  to  believe  that  he 
would  speedily  give  her  to  a husband. 

The  Minister  then  went  on  his  way  out  of  the  city,  and 
in  due  time  arrived  at  the  house  of  his  dependent,  where  ho 
was  received  writh  every  mark  of  respect  and  submission. 
Then  he  made  inquiry  respecting  the  extraordinary  wealth 
and  good  fortune  wdiich  had  befallen  his  dependent,  and 
learned  to  his  surprise  that  the  prosperity  wTas  all  due  to  an 
adopted  son,  who  had  been  found  in  the  jungle  with  his  foot 
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bloodingf  from  the  loss  of  a sixth  toe.  The  truth  then  broke 
upon  his  mind,  that  this  was  the  same  boy  whom  he  had 
sent  into  the  jungle  to  be  killod ; and  that  the  assassins  had 
deceived  him  by  sparing  the  life  of  their  victim  and  bringing 
him  the  toe;  and  he  was  exceedingly  wroth.  But  when  he 
beheld  the  young  hero  Chandrahasa,  and  saw  that  he  was 
far  superior  to  his  own  son,  Madan,  and  that  his  face  was  as 
resplendent  as  the  full  moon,  and  that  in  grace  and  dignity 
he  was  ecpial  to  the  gods,  he  was  very  jealous  and  sought  to 
destroy  him ; for  the  Raja  of  lvutuwal  was  old,  and  had  no 
sons  and  only  ono  daughter ; and  the  Minister  had  schemed 
that  his  own  son  Madan  should  marry  the  daughter  of  tho 
Raja,  and  succeed  to  the  Raj ; but  he  now  felt  assured  that 
should  Chandrahasa  onco  enter  tho  presence  of  the  Raja, 
Madan  would  bo  supplanted,  and  the  adopted  son  of  the  de- 
pendent would  be  exalted  to  the  highest  place  in  the  Raja’s 
favour. 

4.  Plot  of  the  Minister  frustrated  by  Bilcija. 

But  whilst  the  Minister  was  bursting  with  wrath  he  kept 
his  countenance  and  concealed  his  anger  from  the  standers- 
by ; and  he  wrote  a letter  to  his  son  Madan,  and  requested 
Chandrahasa  to  carry  it  to  the  city ; and  the  letter  was  as 
follows  : — 

“ May  my  son  eat  the  fruits  of  youth,  and  know  that  this 
same  Chandrahasa  is  my  enemy,  and  that  he  is  eager  to 
get  possession  of  all  my  property  : Look  not  you  to  his  youth 
or  comeliness,  nor  trouble  yourself  as  to  whose  son  he  is,  or 
whether  he  be  a man  of  rank,  or  learning,  or  abilities,  but 
give  him  poison.” 

Chandrahasa  readily  accepted  the  mission,  and  setting 
forth  with  the  letter,  saw  the  most  favourable  omens  on  his 
way.  At  starting,  he  met  a newly-married  man  taking  his 
bride  home,  with  a cavalcade  of  tom-toms  and  trumpets. 
Further  on  he  met  a cow  with  a calf  just  born,  which  the 
cowherd  was  driving  to  his  house.  At  last  he  arrived  at  the 
beautiful  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  came  to  the  most  charm- 
ing garden  he  had  ever  seen  ; and  being  very  weary,  he  tied 
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ltis  horse  to  a tree,  and  laid  down  in  the  shade  and  fell 
asleep. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  this  pleasant  garden  belonged 
to  the  Minister,  and  that  very  morning  his  daughter  Bikya 
and  the  daughter  of  the  Raja  had  come  there  with  all  their 
maids  and  companions  to  take  their  pleasure ; and  they  all 
sported  about  in  the  garden,  and  did  not  fail  to  jest  each 
other  about  being  married.  Bikya  filled  her  skirt  with 
flowers  and  threw  them  on  the  Princess,  and  wished  her  an 
agreeable  husband  and  a life  of  happiness  ; and  the  Princess 
declared  that  Bikya’ s face  was  so  radiant  that  she  surely 
must  be  about  to  be  married  that  morning  to  the  handsomest 
young  man  in  all  the  world. 

Thus  the  young  damsels  enlivened  the  garden  with 
their  jests  and  laughter,  and  presently  Bikya  wandered 
away  from  the  others,  until  she  came  to  a tank,  on  the 
bank  of  which  she  saw  sleeping  a young  man  with  such  a 
charming  countenance,  that  her  heart  burned  towards  him. 
Presently  she  saw  a letter  half  falling  from  his  bosom,  and 
to  her  great  surprise  she  perceived  that  this  letter  was 
addressed  to  her  own  brother,  and  was  in  the  hand-writing 
of  her  father.  Then  remembering  what  her  father  had 
said  to  her  about  giving  her  to  a husband,  she  drew  the 
letter  from  the  bosom  of  the  young  man,  and  opened  it  and 
read  it  through.  And  she  had  compassion  upon  him,  and 
thought  to  alter  the  writing  in  the  letter,  and  she  read  again 
the  words : — “ Chandrahasa  is  my  enemy : Give  him  poi- 
son.” Now  the  word  signifying  “ enemy”  was  such,  that 
by  taking  away  a single  letter  she  could  turn  it  into  a word 
signifying  “ friend ; ” and  she  did  so.  And  the  word  signi- 
fying poison  was  Bika,  and  seeing  that  the  young  man  was 
very  handsome,  she  altered  the  word  Bika  into  her  own  name 
of  Bikya ; and  she  re-sealed  the  letter  with  a copy  of  her 
father’s  seal  which  she  had  with  her,  and  placed  it  back  in 
the  bosom  of  the  young  man.  She  then  returned  to  her 
companions,  and  the  Princess  looked  upon  her  countenance, 
and  said  : — “ Ah,  Bikya,  your  face  betrays  you  : Have  you 
not  seen  a young  man,  and  have  you  not  fallen  in  love  with 
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him  ? ” But  Bikya  only  answered  with  a smile,  and  turned  history  op 
the  conversation  to  another  matter.  Part  HI. 

After  some  time,  Chandrahasa  rose  from  his  sleep,  and 

pi  Chandrahasa 

remounted  his  horse,  and  found  his  way  to  the  house  of  the  delivers  the 

J _ letter  to  the 

Minister,  and  delivered  the  letter  to  his  son;  and  Madan  Minister's  son. 

read  the  letter  with  great  surprise,  but  saw  that  the  orders 

were  very  positive  and  that  he  must  obey  them  without 

delay  : — “ Look  not  to  his  youth,  nor  to  his  comeliness,  nor 

whether  he  be  a man  of  rank,  or  learning,  or  abilities,  but 

irive  him  Bikya  ! ” Madan  then  sent  for  the  astrologers  to  Preparations  for 

J . tho  marriage  of 

fix  a fitting  day  and  hour  for  the  nuptials,  and  they  declared  Chandrahasa 
that  sunset  that  same  evening  would  be  a most  auspicious 
time ; and  Madan  issued  orders  accordingly,  and  Bikya,  who 
feared  lest  her  father  should  return  and  spoil  her  plot,  was 
immediately  arrayed  for  the  ceremony ; whilst  Chandra- 
hasa, who  was  more  confounded  than  any  one,  was  pre- 
sented with  a bridegroom’s  dress,  and  directed  to  prepare 
himself  to  be  married  that  evening  to  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  the  Minister. 

At  sunset  everything  was  ready  for  the  marriage,  for  The  marriage. 
Madan  had  been  anxious  to  win  the  favour  of  his  father  by 
showing  the  utmost  alacrity  and  zeal  in  carrying  out  the 
Minister’s  orders.  lie  led  his  sister  and  Chandrahasa  to 
a splendid  couch,  and  seated  them  side  by  side.  The  Brah- 
mans, in  due  form,  inquired  the  names  of  the  fathers  and 
grandfathers  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride;  but  when 
Chandrahasa  was  called  upon  to  declare  the  names  of  his 
hither  and  grandfather  he  replied  that  he  was  not  aware  that 
he  had  any  father,  grandfather,  or  mother,  beyond  the 
Almighty  God.  The  Minister’s  son,  mindful  of  his  fathei*’s 
instructions,  smiled  at  this  reply,  and  desired  the  Brahmans 
to  proceed  with  the  rite  and  to  ask  no  questions ; and  the 
Brahmans  tied  together  the  skirts  of  the  bridegroom  and  the 
bride,  and  Chandrahasa  and  Bikya  were  thus  made  hus- 
band and  wife.  Madan  then  distributed  magnificent  presents  The  presents, 
of  gold,  jewels,  silken  stuffs,  horses,  elephants,  sandal,  and 
camphor;  and  the  news  spread  throughout  the  city,  and  all 
the  dancing-girls,  musicians,  and  poets,  as  well  as  an  immense 
vol.  i.  34 
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multitude  of  people,  flocked  to  the  liouse  of  the  Minister, 
and  received  so  many  good  tilings  tliat  every  street  was  filled 
with  rejoicings  and  congratulations,  and  with  prayers  for 
the  happiness  of  Chandrahasa  and  the  lovely  Bikya. 

5.  Wrath  of  the  Minister. 

All  this  time  the  Minister  himself  had  been  staying  in 
the  city  of  his  dependent,  and  having  sent  away  Chandra- 
hasa, he  wreaked  his  wrath  upon  the  young  man's  adopted 
hither.  He  threw  the  dependent  into  prison,  and  gave  his 
office  and  all  his  great  wealth  to  another  of  his  retainers;  and 
he  imprisoned  all  the  officers  in  that  quarter,  and  grievous- 
ly punished  the  Ryots  with  stripes.  Having  thus  gratified 
his  jealous  rage,  and  being  especially  delighted  at  having 
destroyed  his  dangerous  enemy,  Chandrahasa,  ilie  returned 
to  the  city  of  Kutuwal  at  the  moment  when  the  marriage 
ceremony  had  been  finally  concluded.  On  reaching  his  own 
house  he  saw  that  an  extraordinary  entertainment  was  going 
on,  for  singers  and  musicians  were  performing  a delightful 
concert,  whilst  drums  were  beating,  and  throngs  of  people 
were  coming  out  laden  with  gold  and  presents.  When 
the  people  saw  the  Minister,  they  loudly  congratulated 
him  on  the  happy  marriage  of  his  daughter  Bikya  with  the 
hero  Chandrahasa;  and  he  looked  round  him  with  astonish- 
ment, and  thinking  that  they  were  all  mad,  ho  ordered  them 
to  be  driven  away  with  whips.  A second  multitude  ap- 
proached him  with  similar  compliments,  and  by  his  order 
were  driven  away  in  like  manner.  Last  came  a crowd  of 
Brahmans  and  Chieftains  still  offering  the  same  congratula- 
tions, and  the  Minister,  choking  with  rage  and  vexation, 
seized  a whip  from  his  servant  and  belaboured  the  Brah- 
mans with  his  own  hand,  until  some  threw  down  their  pre- 
sents and  ran  away,  whilst  others  dropped  their  turbans,  or 
fell  upon  their  faces  in  fear  and  trembling. 

The  Minister  then  entered  his  house  in  a state  border- 
ing upon  madness,  for  all  the  women  of  his  household 
thronged  around  him,  and  assailed  him  with  a storm  of 
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blessings  and  praises.  He  hastened  to  the  Hall,  and  there  history  of 
lie  saw  Chandrahasa  and  his  own  daughter,  Bikya,  sitting  p^Till 

on  the  couch  with  their  garments  tied  together  as  bride-  

groom  and  bride  ; and  a trembling  seized  him,  and  he  could 
not  say  a word,  but  could  only  suppose  that  his  son  must 
be  mad.  He  went  out,  and  seeing  Madan,  he  cried  out : — 

“ 0 fool,  what  have  you  been  doing  ? I sent  you  a man 
with  orders  to  kill  him,  and  you  have  given  him  my  daugh- 
ter in  marriage,  and  thrown  away  all  my  money  in  presents 

to  the  people.”  Madan  then  produced  the  letter  which  had  The  Minister 
1 1 1 _ sees  tiis  own 

been  brought  to  him  by  Chandrahasa;  and  as  the  Minister  'otter, 
was  unable  to  perceive  the  alterations  which  had  been  made, 
he  was  compelled  to  accept  the  orders  as  his  own,  and  could 
only  wonder  at  the  greatness  of  his  own  blunder. 

The  Minister  then  began  to  reflect,  and  to  perceive  the  Plot  of  the  Mm- 

^ inter  to  slay 

importance  of  concealing  his  feelings  ; for  he  knew  full  well  Chandrahasa 
^ 6 , in  the  temple  of 

that  if  he  began  a quarrel  at  such  a moment,  or  spoke  evil  Uurgk 
of  his  new  son-in-law,  he  would  be  condemned  by  all  men. 
Accordingly,  he  returned  to  the  newly-married  pair,  and 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  his  son-in-law  by  such  excuses  as 
he  could  invent  for  the  occasion,  and  kissed  his  daughter 
and  wished  her  joy.  All  the  time,  however,  he  was  so 
vexed  that  he  could  have  murdered  every  one  in  the  house, 
but  he  was  compelled  to  permit  the  wedding  night  to  pass 
by  without  working  out  any  scheme  of  revenge.  Early  next 
morning  he  sent  for  some  Chandalas,  and  engaged  them  by 
the  promise  of  large  rewards  to  secrete  themselves  in  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  Durga,  which  was  without  the  city, 
and  to  murder  the  man  who  should  come  at  evening  time 
to  present  a golden  pot  of  incense  to  the  goddess.  He  then 
summoned  Chandrahasa,  and  informed  him  that  it  was  the 
fixed  rule  for  every  man  who  married  into  his  family  to  offer 
a golden  cup  of  incense  at  the  temple  of  Durga ; and  Chan- 
drahasa readily  promised  to  comply  with  the  custom  that 
same  evening. 


6.  The  Raj  given  to  Chandrahasa. 

But  this  very  day,  being  the  day  after  the  marriage, 
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sudden  resolution  liad  seized  tlie  mind  of  the  Raja.  On  the 
previous  night  he  had  dreamed  a dream  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  wise  men  of  his  Court  betokened  a speedy  death ; 
and  he  had  also  seen  his  own  shadow  without  a head  to  it, 
which  is  an  apparition  that  always  betokens  death  within 
seven  days.  Accordingly,  the  Raja  resolved  upon  retiring 
immediately  from  the  Raj,  and  devoting  the  remainder  of 
his  days  to  solemn  preparations  for  his  coming  end.  Being 
ignorant  of  the  return  of  his  Minister  he  sent  for  Madan, 
and  told  him  that  he  meant  that  day  to  resign  his  Raj,  and 
said  that  he  had  heard  so  much  of  the  virtue  and  piety  of 
Chandrahasa  that  he  was  determined  to  make  that  young 
man  his  successor.  He  therefore  desired  Madan  to  bring 
his  new  brother-in-law  to  the  palace  with  all  speed,  in  order 
that  the  Raj  might  be  conferred  upon  him  without  a mo- 
ment’s delay. 

Madan,  overjoyed  at  the  good  fortune  of  his  new 
brother-in-law,  immediately  set  out  in  search  of  Chandra- 
hasa, and  presently  found  him  on  the  road  to  the  temple 
of  Durga,  with  the  golden  cup  in  his  hand ; and  having 
briefly  explained  to  him  the  urgent  necessity  for  his  imme- 
diate presence  at  the  palace,  he  took  the  cup  from  his  hand 
and  promised  to  present  it  himself  to  the  goddess.  Madan 
thus  sent  back  Chandrahasa  to  the  palace  of  the  Raja,  and 
proceeded  alone  with  the  golden  cup  to  the  temple  of  Durga. 
Darkness  was  now  fast  closing  in,  and  Madan  to  his  horror 
beheld  many  evil  omens ; an  owl  suddenly  perched  upon 
his  head,  and  two  cats  fought  each  other  in  the  middle  of 
his  path,  whilst  blood  dripped  from  his  eyes  without  any 
apparent  cause.  But  it  seemed  to  him  that  these  omens 
pointed  at  Chandrahasa  rather  than  at  himself,  and  ho 
fervently  prayed  that  any  evil  which  might  be  impending 
over  so  excellent  a brother-in-law  might  bo  transferred 
to  himself.  At  last  he  opened  the  door  of  the  temple  and 
went  in,  and  was  at  once  cut  down  by  the  swords  of  the  as- 
sassins and  slaughtered  upon  the  spot. 

Meantime,  Chandrahasa  had  reached  the  palace  whero 
the  Raja  was  holding  a Council  with  his  Chieftains.  The 
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Raja  then  took  the  diadem  from  his  own  head  and  placed  it  iiistory  op 

J . INDIA. 

upon  the  head  of  Chandrahasa ; and  sending  for  his  own  Paet  ifi. 
daughter,  the  same  who  had  sported  and  jested  with  Bikya 
iu  the  garden,  ho  married  her  to  the  young  hero.  lie  then 
turned  to  his  Council  and  said  : — “ I constitute  this  young 
man  to  be  Raja  over  you  : may  he,  and  you,  and  all  his  sub- 
jects, be  happy.”  The  Chieftains  burst  into  tears,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  accept  Chandrahasa  as  their  new 
Raja  with  all  their  heart  and  soul.  The  old  Raja  then 
stripped  himself  of  his  royal  robes,  and  placed  them  upon 
Chandrahasa,  and  left  the  palace  with  only  his  cloth  around 
him,  and  went  off  into  the  jungle  and  was  heard  of  no 
more. 


7.  Fatal  end  of  the  Minister. 

The  royal  drums  proclaiming  the  succession  of  a new 
Raja  were  then  beaten  throughout  the  city,  and  the  Minister  thu  MlHl5ter- 
hearing  the  sound  immediately  inquired  the  cause,  in  the 
fond  hope  that  it  betokened  the  abdication  of  the  Raja, 
which  he  had  been  long  expecting,  and  the  accession  of  his 
own  son  Madan  to  the  Raj.  The  servant  of  the  Minister 
told  his  master  the  truth,  namely,  that  the  Raja  had  given 
the  Raj  to  Chandrahasa ; but  the  Minister  was  so  enraged 
at  these  words  that  he  refused  to  believe  them,  and  ordered 
that  the  tongue  of  the  man  who  had  spoken  them  should  be 
cut  out.  Presently,  a royal  cavalcade  appeared  in  sight, 
for  Chandrahasa  still  believed  that  he  owed  all  his  good 
fortune  to  the  Minister,  and  therefore  had  determined  to 
pay  him  a visit  that  very  evening,  accompanied  by  the 
Raja’s  daughter,  to  whom  he  had  been  that  day  manned. 

The  Minister  now  more  than  ever  comforted  himself  with 
the  idea  that  his  own  son  Madan  had  succeeded  to  the  Raj, 
aud  was  coming  to  receive  his  father’s  congratulations;  but 
he  was  soon  undeceived  by  the  appearance  of  Chandrahasa, 
and  for  a while  he  was  speechless  with  rage.  Suddenly  he 
inquired  for  Madan,  and  was  told  that  he  had  gone  in  the 
place  of  Chandrahasa  to  offer  the  cup  of  incense  in  the 
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history  of  temple  of  Durga.  At  these  words  he  uttered  a loud  cry, 
PaetHI  an<^  ran  with  ah  haste  to  the  temple,  but  only  to  find  the 
slaughtered  remains  of  his  son ; and  maddened  to  despera- 
tion at  the  sight,  he  dashed  out  his  own  brains  against  a 
pillar  and  expired  upon  the  spot. 


Tragic  end  of 
the  Minister. 


Review 0f the  The  foregoing  story  of  Chandrahasa  and  Bikya 
'7ohamIraha4  is  one  which  throws  considerable  light  upon  the 

and  Bikya.  ...  ® ^ 

Hindu  belief  in  astrology  and  good  fortune ; whilst 
even  from  a European  point  of  view  the  plot  will 
be  regarded  as  ingenious  and  pleasing.  Perhaps 
proceedings  of  European  taste  may  he  slightly  outraged  by  the 

Bikya  in  accord-  1 J o j ° J 

idei'.vithHi"dli  steps  taken  by  Bikya  to  secure  for  herself  a hand- 
some husband,  but  still  her  proceedings  are  not 
altogether  unfeminine  ; nor  are  they  foreign  to 
Hindu  ideas,  which  permits  a young  lady  to  choose 
a husband  for  herself  on  arriving  at  a marriageable 
age,  unless  one  has  previously  been  selected  for  her 
by  her  father  or  guardian.  In  like  manner  the  two 
marriages  of  Chandrahasa,  first  to  the  daughter  of 
the  Minister  and  afterwards  to  the  daughter  of  the 
Raja,  is  foreign  to  European  sentiments  although  in 
accordance  with  Oriental  institutions..  Again,  the 
rapid  and  forcible  manner  in  which  the  good  fortune 
of  Chandrahasa,  and  the  unlucky  destiny  of  the 
Minister,  are  developed  in  the  story,  may  be  re- 
ij lustration  of  gardcd  as  somewhat  artificial  or  romantic  ; but  still 
historical  pc-  the  whole  may  he  accepted  as  a pleasing  picture  of 
Hindu  life  during  the  historical  period,  when  the 
Mussulmans  may  already  have  established  them- 
selves at  Delhi,  but  when  the  Dckhan  was  as  yet 
undisturbed  by  their  influence  or  sway. 
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Ajihimanyu,  son  of  Aijuna  and  Subhadra, 
his  birth,  152;  married  to  Uttarii, 
daughter  of  llaja  Virata,  225  ; the  mar- 
riage treated  as  a myth  belonging  to  the 
history  of  Krishna,  but  having  no  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  the  Pandavas,  238  ; 
his  combat  with  Bhishmaon  the  first  day 
of  the  great  war,  300  ; praised  by  Bhish- 
ma,  301  ; slays  a son  of  Duryodhana  on  the 
second  day  of  the  war,  303 ; attacked  by 
Duryodhana,  but  rescued  by  Arjuna,  ib.; 
commanded  by  Yudhishthira  to  charge 
the  Kauravas  who  are  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  a spider’s  web,  311;  drives  his 
chariot  into  the  enemy’s  ranks  and  per- 
forms prodigies  of  valour,  ib.  ; Pandavas 
prevented  by  Jayadratha  from  rescuing 
him,  312 ; overpowered  by  six  warriors  and 
slain,  4£t ; his  extreme  beauty  and  prow- 
ess, ib.;  Arjuna’s  grief,  ib. ; Krishna  tries 
to  comfort  his  mother  Subhadra  and  widow 
TJttara,  313;  touching  character  of  his 
story,  319  ; his  son  Parikshit  succeeds  to 
the  Raj  of  Hastinapur,  453. 

Abraham,  his  feast  after  the  rescue  of  Lot 
compared  with  the  feast  given  by  Yud- 
hishthira after  the  rescue  of  Duryodhana 
from  the  Gandharvas,  195. 

Adityas,  the  twelve,  23 ; originally  in- 
cluded the  god  Vishnu,  24. 

Adoption,  female,  68. 

Agni,  the  deity  of  fire,  conception  of,  9 ; 
characteristics  of,  17;  mysterious  attri- 
butes of  fire,  ib. ; family  associations  con- 
nected with  fire  in  cold  climates,  ib. ; 
reverence  excited  amongst  a primitive 
people  by  the  presence  of  tire,  ib. ; general 
utility  of  fire,  ib.  ; higher  manifestations 
of  fire,  18  ; presence  of  fire  necessary  at 
the  marriage  ceremony,  ib.  ; Agni  repre- 
sented in  various  characters,  ib. ; as  an 
immortal  being,  ib. ; as  a priest  and  divine 
messenger,  ib. ; as  the  devouring  element, 
ib. ; character  of  the  Vedic  hymns  ad- 
dressed to  him,  ib. ; invocations  to  him  as 
a destroyer,  19 ; invocations  to  him  in 
his  domestic  capacity,  ib.;  invocations  to 
him  as  a deity,  ib. ; invocations  to  him  as 
the  Supreme  Being,  ib. ; similarity  of  his 
attributes  to  those  of  Surya,  or  the  sun, 
23  ; mythical  appearance  of,  in  the  guise 
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of  a Brahman  to  Arjuna  and  Krishna  in 
the  forest  of  Khandava-prastha,  144 ; his 
desire  to  devour  the  forest,  ib.  ; Indra 
resists  as  the  ally  of  the  Is'agas  or  serpents, 
145  ; interpretation  of  the  myth,  ib. ; his 
mythical  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a 
llaja,  396  ; extraordinary  account  of,  397, 
note ; attends  the  Swayamvura  of  Dama- 
yanti,  482. 

Amazons,  the  horse  in  the  Aswamedha  of 
Yrudhishthira  enters  their  country,  400  ; 
their  marriage  customs,  401  ; Arjuna’s 
difficulty  in  fighting  against  women,  ib.  ; 
their  extreme  beauty,  ib. ; carry  away  the 
horse  to  their  Rani  Paramita,  ib.  ; go 
out  to  meet  Arjuna  on  elephants  and 
horses,  ib. ; laugh  at  the  chariots  of 
Arjuna  and  his  warriors,  ib. ; proposals 
of  the  Rani  rejected  by  Aijuna,  402  ; Ar 
juna  defeated,  and  engages  to  marry  the 
Rani,  ib. ; restores  the  horse,  ib. ; Para- 
mita proceeds  to  Hastinapur,  ib. ; resem- 
blance between  the  Hindu  and  Greek 
traditions,  419;  identification  of  their 
country  with  Malabar,  ib.  ; privileges  of 
the  Nair  women,  420. 

Amba,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Raja  of  Kasi, 
refuses  to  marry  Vichifta-virya,  53 ; 
rejected  by  the  Raja  of  Salwa,  ib. ; her 
unfortunate  end,  ib.;  mythical  character 
of  her  story,  57  ; born  again  as  Sikhandin 
and  slays  Bhishma,  308,  note. 

Anga,  a country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bhagulpore,  90  ; Buddhist  dynasty  of 
Kama  Rajas,  95. 

Archery,  on  foot,  horseback,  elephants,  and 
chariots,  87  ; feats  of  Aijuna  in,  88. 

Argha,  legend  of  its  presentation  to  the 
greatest  chief  present  at  the  Rajasuya, 
170 ; given  to  Krishna,  ib. ; a gift  of 
respect,  171 ; presentation  of,  not  to  be 
found  in  the  ancient  ritual  of  the  Rajasuya, 
ib. ; attributed  to  the  Buddhist  period, 
ib. 

Arjuna,  the  third  Pandava,  learns  the  use 
of  the  bow  from  Drona,  75 ; the 
best  beloved  pupil,  ib.  ; excites  the 
jealousy  of  Duryodhana,  ib. ; his  hand- 
some appearance  at  the  exhibition  of 
arms  at  Hastinapur,  88 ; his  marvellous 
feats  in  archery,  sword  playing,  whirling 
35 
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the  chakra,  and  throwing  the  noose,  88 ; 
challenged  by  Kama  to  single  combat, 
89;  mutual  abuse,  ib. ; Drona  calls 
upon  him  to  fight  Kama,  ib.  ; battle 
prevented  by  Kripa,  ib. ; his  sudden  ap- 
pearance at  the  Swayamvara  of  Draupadi 
disguised  as  a Brahman,  121 ; mentally 
prays  to  Drona  and  strikes  the  golden 
fish,  122 ; acknowledged  by  Draupadi 
as  the  victor,  ib.  ; leads  away  Draupadi, 
ib.  ; his  conversation  with  Yudhishthira 
respecting  the  marriage  of  Draupadi,  123  ; 
myth  of  his  hunting  with  Krishna  in  the 
forest  of  Khandava-prastha,  140  ; mythical 
appearance  of  the  god  Agni,  who  desires 
to  devour  the  forest,  ib.  ; receives  weapons 
from  Agni  and  fights  against  Indra,  141  ; 
interpretation  of  the  myth,  ib,  ; alleged 
breach  of  the  matrimonial  law,  142; 
accepts  the  penalty  of  twelve  years’  exile, 
143 ; jesuitical  remonstrances  of  Y'udhish- 
thira,  ib,  ; goes  into  exile,  ib. ; its  mythical 
character,  144 ; said  to  have  gone  on  pil- 
grimages to  sacred  places  accompanied  by 
a crowd  of  Brahmans,  ib. ; his  amours  in 
the  remotest  quarters  of  India,  ib.  ; 
amour  with  Ulupi,  145  ; visit  to  Parasu 
Rama,  ib.  ; marries  the  daughter  of  the 
Raja  of  Manipura,  ib.  ; proceeds  to 
Prabhasa  near  Dwaraka,  146  ; review  of 
his  adventures,  ib.  ; converted  into  a 
Brahmanical  hero,  ib.  ; amours  introduced 
to  represent  him  as  the  ancestor  of  the 
Naga  Rajas,  ib.  ; his  amour  with  Ulupi 
popularly  regarded  as  one  with  a serpent 
maiden,  148 ; significance  of  his  amour 
with  the  daughter  of  the  Raja  of  Mani- 
pura, ib.  ; legend  of  his  marriage  with 
Subhadra,  the  sister  of  Krishna,  149 ; 
his  deception  by  Krishna  at  Dwaraka,  150; 
falls  in  love  with  Subhadra,  ib.;  advised 
by  Krishna  to  elope  with  her,  151 ; lifts 
Subhadra  into  his  chariot  and  drives  away 
towards  Indra  prastha,  151  ; news  carried 
to  Dwaraka,  ib.;  wr  th  of  Balarama,  ib.; 
the  marriage,  152  ; returns  to  Indra-pras- 
tha  with  his  wife  Subhadra,  ib.  ; meet- 
ing with  Draupadi,  ib.  ; legend  of  the 
marriage  proved  to  be  a myth,  ib. ; period 
of  his  exile  a blank  in  the  history,  153; 
famous  myths  referring  to  him,  191  ; 
practises  austerities  on  the  Himalayas  to 
induce  the  gods  to  grant  him  celestial 
weapons,  ib. ; Indra  refers  him  to  Siva, 
ib.  ; engages  in  single  combat  with  Siva, 
ib ; receives  a weapon  from  him,  ib.  ; 
receives  weapons  from  the  gods  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  universe — Indra,  Yanut, 
Vanina,  and  Kuvera,  ib.  ; practises  the 
use  of  arms  in  the  heaven  of  Indra,  192  ; 
his  mythic  wars  against  the  Daityasof  the 
sea,  ib. ; Kama’s  vow  to  slay  him,  197  ; 
engaged  as  a eunuch  by  Raja  Virata  to 
teach  music  and  dancing,  207  ; Draupadi’ s 
anger  at  his  not  attempting  to  rescue  her, 
218  ; agrees  to  go  out  against  the  Kau- 
ravas  as  charioteer  to  Uttar,  221  ; mirth 
of  the  damsels  at  seeing  him  put  on  armour, 
ib.  ; they  pray  him  to  bring  home  plenty 


of  spoil,  ib.  ; recognized  by  the  Kauravas, 
222;  compels  Uttar  to  drive  the  chariot, 
ib.  ; recovers  his  own  weapons  and  dis- 
covers himself  to  Uttar,  ib.  ; defeats  the 
Kauravas  and  recovers  the  cattle,  ib.  ; 
returns  with  Uttar  to  the  city,  ib.;  his  for- 
bearance as  regards  fugitives  and  captives, 
223 ; declines  the  hand  of  Uttara,  225 ; 
marriage  of  his  son  Abhimanyu  to  Uttara, 
ib.  ; supernatural  character  of  his  dis- 
guise as  a eunuch,  235  ; his  efforts  to  win 
over  Krishna  to  the  side  of  the  Pandavas, 

246  ; his  humility  and  reverence  towards 
Krishna,  ib.  ; decides  to  take  Krishna 
singly  in  preference  to  Krishna’s  army, 

247  ; Krishna  promises  to  drive  his  chariot 
in  the  forthcoming  war,  248 ; praised  by 
Bhishma  in  the  Council  of  the  Kauravas, 
249 ; represented  as  Nariiyan,  or  an  in- 
carnation of  Vishnu,  262,  note  ; his  myth- 
ical bow  Gandiva,  266,  note ; Bhishma 
stipulates  that  he  shall  not  be  called  upon 
to  fight  him  during  the  great  war,  ib.  ; 
dismisses  Itukmin  on  account  of  the 
extravagance  of  his  pretensions,  278  ; his 
reply  to  the  challenge  sent  by  Duryodhana, 
282  ; probably  the  only  reply  sent  to 
Duryodhana,  ib.  ; his  dialogue  with 
Krishna  known  as  the  Bhagavat-Gita, 
293 ; his  combat  with  Bhishma  on  the 
first  day  of  the  war,  301  ; on  the  second 
day  rallies  the  Pandavas  after  they  have 
been  repulsed  by  Bhishma,  302  ; Bhishma 
reluctantly  engages  with  him,  ib. ; he 
rescues  his  son  Abhimanyu  from  Dur- 
yodhana, 303 ; flight  of  the  Rajas  at  the 
sound  of  his  chariot,  ib. ; drives  back  the 
Kauravas  after  Bliishma’s  repulse  of  the 
Pandavas,  305;  his  terrible  conflict  with 
Bhishma.  who  is  mortally  wounded,  306  ; 
protects  Yudhishthira  from  being  taken 
prisoner  by  Drona,  309  ; challenged  by 
Susarman  and  his  four  brethren,  ib.  ; 
accepts  the  challenge  contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Yudhishthira,  310;  defeats  Susar- 
man and  his  brethren,  ib.;  fights  Susarman 
a second  time,  ib.  ; his  overpowering 
grief  on  hearing  cf  the  death  of  Abhi- 
manyu, 312;  vows  to  slay  Jayudratha 
before  sunset  on  the  morrow,  or  enter  the 
fire,  313  ; attended  by  Krishna  throughout 
the  night,  ib.  ; fierce  struggle  to  reach 
Jayadratlia,  314  ; interferes  in  the  combat 
between  Bhurisrava  and  Satyaki,  ib.  ; 
cuts  oft'  the  arms  of  Bhurisrava,  ib. ; de- 
fence of  his  having  interfered  contrary  to 
rule,  ib.  ; reproached  by  the  Kauravas, 
ib.  ; retorts  by  reminding  them  of  the 
cowardly  slaughter  of  Abhimanyu,  ib. 
desperate  conflict  with  Jayadratlia,  315; 
cuts  off  his  head  just  before  >unset,  ib.  ; 
Kama  engages  to  slay  him,  323;  Yud- 
hishthira’s  anger  with  him  for  fighting 
Susarman  when  ho  should  have  been 
fighting  Kama,  326  ; taunted  by  Yudhish- 
thira, ib.  ; draws  his  sword  and  threatens 
to  kill  Yudhishthira,  ib.  ; reconciled  to 
Yudhishthira  by  Krishna.  327  ; goes  forth 
to  a final  buttle  with  Kama,  328;  the 
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armies  stop  fighting  and  the  gods  descend  i 
from  heaven,  32S ; his  address  to  his 
charioteer,  ib.  ; the  battle,  ib.  ; stays 
from  fighting  whilst  Kama  tries  to  disen- 
gage his  chariot-wheel,  ib.  ; reminded  by 
Krishna  of  the  insults  to  Draupadf  and 
murder  of  Abhimonyu,  ib.  ; slnys  Kama 
with  a crescent-shaped  arrow,  329  ; several 
mythical  circumstances  connected  with 
the  battle,  330,  note ; gives  the  hint  to 
Bhima  to  strike  Duryodhana  on  the  thigh, 
338  ; takes  the  amulet  from  Aswatthama 
and  gives  it  to  Bhima,  314  ; his  sorrow  at 
the  death  of  Kama,  365  ; followed  the 
twelve  adventures  of  the  horse — sec 
Ilorsc  ; releases  the  disobedient  wife  who 
had  been  transformed  into  a rock,  399; 
his  battle  with  Sadnova,  400 ; his  ad- 
ventures in  the  country  of  Amazons — 
see  Amazons ; conquers  the  Daityas  of 
the  sea,  404  ; his  son  Babhru-vahana 
offers  his  Raj,  408 ; strikes  Babhru-va- 
hana and  disowns  him,  409  ; calls  him  the 
son  of  a herdsman  and  jackal,  ib.  ; 
Babhru-vahana  remonstrates  and  pre- 
pares for  battle  against  him,  ib. ; he  is 
defeated,  410 ; secs  evil  omens,  ib. ; be- 
headed by  a crescent-shaped  arrow,  ib.  ; 
wonderful  light  issuing  from  his  body, 
ib. ; restored  to  life  by  the  jewel  brought 
from  the  city  of  serpents,  412  ; the  recon- 
ciliation, ib.  ; his  triumphant  return  to 
Hastinapur,  415;  marshalling  of  the 
army,  416;  rejoicings  of  the  people,  ib. ; 
garlands  thrown  from  the  verandahs,  417  ; 
interview  with  Yudhishthira,  ib.  ; intro- 
duces his  son  Babhru-vahana,  ib.  ; his 
adventures  at  Manipura  an  illustration  of 
the  Brihmanizing  of  the  ancient  epics, 
419;  summoned  to  Dwaraka  by  Krishna 
after  the  massacre  at  Prabhiisa,  44S  ; 
proceeds  to  Dwaraka,  449  ; directs  all  the 
residue  of  the  people  to  leave  the  city,  450; 
attends  the  burning  of  Vasudeva,  ib. ; 
orders  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the 
slain  at  Prabhasa,  ib. ; leaves  Dwaraka, 
451  ; caravan  under  his  charge  attacked 
and  despoiled  by  robbers,  ib. ; finds  that 
his  strength  has  left  him,  ib. ; proceeds  to 
Kurukshetra  and  then  to  Indra-prastha, 
ib. ; his  connection  with  Dwaraka  a 
mythical  interpolation,  453 ; advised  by 
Vyasa  to  abandon  worldly  concerns,  ib.; 
dies  with  the  other  Pandavas  on  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  454 ; his  grandson 
Parikshit  succeeds  to  the  Raj  of  Hastina- 
pur, 453. 

Artillery,  references  to,  in  the  description 
of  Manipura,  405,  422. 

Aryans,  the  Vcdic  people,  7;  patriarchal 
life,  8 ; distinction  between  the  terms 
Aryan  and  Turanian,  7,  note;  outpost  at 
Hastinapur,  42  ; Raj  of  Bharata,  44 ; 
legend  of  the  son  of  the  Bhil  Raja  who 
prayed  Drona  to  teach  him  archery,  illus- 
trative of  the  supremacy  exercised  by  the 
Aryan  tribes  over  their  aboriginal  neigh- 
bours, 82 ; represented  in  the  Maha 
Bharata  by  the  Pandavas,  104  ; progress 


from  the  Punjab  to  Allahabad,  ib. ; later 
legends  of  their  wars  agninst  the  abori- 
gines tacked  on  to  the  story  of  the  great 
war,  ib.  ; wars  of  Bhima,  106,  113;  dis- 
tinction between  the  Aryans  residing  in 
cities  and  the  aborigines  of  the  jungle, 
114  ; migration  of,  from  Hastinapur  to 
Khaudava-prastha,  138 ; clearing  tho 
forest,  140;  progress  of  two  bunds  of 
Aryans  towards  the  south-east,  one  along 
the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  other 
along  the  valley  of  the  Jumna,  141. 

Astrology,  Sahadeva  engaged  by  Raja 
Virata  to  cast  nativities,  207  ; belief  iu 
the  influence  of  the  stars  both  upon  tho 
fortune  and  the  physiognomy,  522. 

Astronomy,  taught  by  Drona,  75,  76 — 
See  Astrology. 

Asuras,  Bhima’s  wars  ngainst,  to  be  accepted 
as  referring  to  the  old  wars  between  the 
Aryans  and  aborigines,  106 ; Bhima’s 
fight  with  Hidimba  anil  marriage  with 
Hidimbi,  108  ; Bhima’s  fight  with  Vaka, 
110  ; submission  of  the  subjects  of  Vaka, 
111. — See  also  Daityas  anil  Rakshasas. 

Aswamedha,  or  sacrifice  of  a horse,  377 ; 
performance  of  one  contemplated  by  Raja 
Yudhishthira,  ib.  ; a more  important  rite 
than  the  Rajasuya,  ib. ; idea  involved, 
378  ; loosening  of  a horse  and  wars  against 
the  Rajas  whose  territory  he  might  enter, 
ib. ; failure  of,  if  the  horse  was  not  re- 
covered, ib.;  grand  sacrifice  and  feast  at  the 
close  of  a successful  Aswamedha,  ib.  ; re- 
nown of  every  Raja  who  performed  one, 
ib.;  great  attractions  of,  379;  combination 
of  war  and  gambling,  ib. ; general  excite- 
ment, ib.  ; memory  long  preserved  in 
local  tradition,  ib.  ; sacrifice  of  the  horse 
associated  with  the  worship  of  the  sun, 
380 ; Greek  conception  of  the  sun  god,  ib.; 
horse  sacrifice  of  the  Manageta',  ib. ; 
disappearance  of  the  rite  in  India,  ib. ; 
the  two  Aswamedha  hymns  in  the  Rig- 
Veda,  380,  note;  Brahmanical  interpret- 
ations of  the  ceremonial,  381  ; Brah- 
manical interpolations  in  the  tradition 
of  the  Aswamedha  of  Yudhishthira,  ib; ; 
sometimes  performed  without  any  actual 
slaughter,  ib.  note ; objections  against 
eliminating  the  interpretations,  382  ; three 
stages  in  the  performance,  ib.  (1.)  Nar- 
rative of  the  capture  of  the  horse,  ib. ; 
conflicting  idea  of  an  Aswasmedha  as  a 
means  of  easting  aside  melancholy  and  as 
an  atonement  for  sin,  ib.  ; tule  of  the 
Aswamedha,  383  ; colour  of  the  horse,  ib.; 
night  of  the  loosening,  ib. ; gold  plate 
with  inscription,  ib. ; necessity  for  the 
performing  Raja  to  control  his  passions 
for  an  entire  year,  ib.  ; wild  conjectures 
that  the  horse  is  a type  of  Christ,  385, 
note ; review  of  the  narrative  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  horse,  390  ; mythical  character 
of  the  details,  ib.  ; later  Brahmanical 
idea  of  the  conquest  of  the  passions,  atone- 
ment for  sin,  and  acquisition  of  religious 
merit,  ib.  ; a low  marriage,  a disqualifi- 
cation for,  391 ; fable  of  the  treasure,  ib. 
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(2.)  Narrative  of  the  loosening  of  the 
horse,  394;  limited  area  of  the  real  ad- 
ventures extended  by  Brahmanical  exag- 
geration over  all  the  known  world,  ib. ; 
twelve  legends  connected  with  the  horse, 
ib. ; night  of  the  loosening  on  the  full 
moon  of  the  month  Choitro,  396  ; wander- 
ings of  the  horse  followed  by  Arjuna,  ib.  ; 
twelve  adventures  of  the  horse — see 
Horse.  Triumphant  return  of  Arjuna  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  416 ; review  of  the 
twelve  adventures  of  the  horse,  417. 
(3.)  Narrative  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  horse 
combined  with  the  offering  of  homa,  426  ; 
seventeen  stages  in  the  performance  of  an 
Aswamedha,  427  ; description  of,  428  ; 
preparations  ib.  ; the  thrones  of  gold  and 
sandal  wood,  ib. ; assembly  of  the  ladies, 
429  ; ploughing  and  sowing  the  land,  ib. ; 
prayers  of  the  Brahmans  and  ladies,  ib.  ; 
the  pavement  of  gold  bricks,  ib.  ; the 
eight  pillars,  pits,  and  ladles,  ib.  ; the 
vegetables  and  medicinal  herbs,  ib. ; 
Vyasa  president,  ib. ; sixty -four  pots  of 
water  brought  in  procession  from  the 
Ganges,  430 ; distribution  of  dresses,  ib.  ; 
performance  of  the  homa,  ib.  ; Ganges 
water  poured  over  the  head  of  the  Itaja 
and  the  head  of  the  horse,  ib.  ; speech  of 
the  horse,  ib.  ; purity  of  the  horse  ascer- 
tained by  Dhaumya,  431 ; Bhima 
slaughters  the  horse,  ib. ; the  horse’s 
head  mounts  the  sky,  ib.  ; Krishna  con- 
gratulates Yudhishthira,  ib. ; distribution 
of  the  merits  of  the  Aswamedha,  432 ; 
general  rejoicings,  ib.  ; Yudhishthira’s 
apologies  to  Vyasa  the  sage,  ib.  ; assigns 
estates  to  Vyasa,  who  transfers  them  to 
the  Brahmans,  ib.  ; proportions  of  gifts 
to  the  Brahmans,  ib. ; Yudhishthira’s 
apologies  to  the  Rajas,  433;  distribution 
of  gifts,  ib.  ; gifts  to  Krishna’s  family,  ib. ; 
Bhima  feasts  the  Brahmans,  ib.;  departure 
of  the  Rajas,  ib. ; review  of  the  foregoing 
description  of  the  Aswamedha,  ib.  ; 
ploughing  the  place  of  sacrifice,  a Scythian 
or  Buddhist  custom,  433  ; Scythian  tradi- 
tion of  a golden  plough,  ib.  ; description 
in  the  Mahawanso  of  the  ploughing  of  con- 
secrated ground  by  a Buddhist  sovereign, 
434  ; description  of  the  offering  of  the 
homa,  ib. ; distribution  of  the  religious 
merit  acquired  by  the  homa,  435  ; descrip- 
tion of  the  sacrifice  of  the  horse,  ib.  ; 
golden  bricks  employed  in  ancient  times, 
ib.  ; the  victims  tied  to  pillars,  ib. ; rite 
performed  by  Nakula  and  Sahadeva,  436  ; 
speech  of  the  horse  a Brahmanical  inter- 
polation, ib.  ; unmeaning  introduction 
of  Dhaumya,  ib. ; conversion  of  the  horse’s 
flesh  into  camphor  and  homa,  ib.  ; Vedic 
idea  of  the  ascent  of  the  horse’s  head,  ib. ; 
sacrifice  of  the  horse  to  Indra  instead  of 
to  the  Sun  indicative  of  an  ancient  change 
in  the  national  religion,  437- 
Aswatthama,  son  of  Drona  and  Kripa,  77  ; 
his  vow  to  slay  Dhrishta-dyumna  in  re- 
venge for  the  slaughter  of  his  father,  317  ; 
with  Kripa  and  Kritavarman  the  only 


surviving  warriors  of  the  Kaurava  armies, 
331 ; the  three  discover  Duryodhana  in 
the  lake  and  invite  him  to  renew  the 
conflict,  332 ; Duryodhana  declines,  and 
recommends  the  three  to  conceal  them- 
selves, ib.  ; Aswatthama  vainly  remon- 
strates, ib.  ; story  of  his  revenge  for  the 
death  of  his  father  Drona,  346 ; visits 
Duryodhana  on  the  night  which  succeeded 
the  last  day  of  the  great  war,  accompanied 
by  Kripa  and  Kritavarman,  347  ; offers 
to  slay  the  Pandavas  that  night,  ib.  ; ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief  by  Duryod- 
hana and  directed  to  bring  the  head  of 
Bhima,  ib.  ; sees  an  owl  kill  the  sleeping 
crows,  348 ; resolves  to  fall  upon  the 
Pandavas  in  like  manner,  ib.  ; Kripa  re- 
monstrates with  him,  ib.  ; he  persists  in 
revenging  the  slaughter  of  Drona,  ib.  ; 
refuses  to  wait  until  morning,  349 ; pro- 
ceeds to  the  camp  of  the  Pandavas,  fol- 
lowed by  Kripa  and  Kritavarman,  ib.  ; 
absence  of  the  Pandavas  in  the  camp  of  the 
Kauravas,  ib. ; the  single  gateway,  ib.;  he 
leaves  his  two  friends  to  guaul  the  gate 
whilst  he  enters  the  camp,  ib.  ; surprises 
Dhrishta-dyumna  and  slaughters  him,  ib. ; 
screaming  of  the  women  and  general  con- 
fusion, 350  ; lie  slays  the  five  sons  of  the 
Pandavas  ib.  ; fearful  slaughter  amongst 
the  followers  and  servants  of  the  Panda- 
vas, ib.  ; escapes  with  the  five  heads  of  the 
five  sons  of  the  Pandavas,  ib.;  returns  with 
Kripa  and  Kritavarman  to  Duryodhana, 
351  ; passes  off  the  heads  of  the  sons  for 
the  heads  of  the  fathers,  ib.  ; reproached 
by  Duryodhana  who  discovers  the  cheat, 
ib.  ; flies  with  the  other  two  warriors  on 
the  death  of  Duryodhana,  352  ; Draupadi 
prays  to  be  revenged  upon  him,  353 ; 
Yudhishthira  represents  that  he  is  the  son 
of  a Brahman,  and  that  revenge  must  be 
left  to  Vishnu,  ib.  ; Draupadi  persists  in 
having  the  jewel  from  his  head,  ib.  ; he 
is  deprived  of  the  jewel  by  Arjuna,  354  ; 
review  of  the  story  of  his  revenge,  355 ; 
effect  of  the  appearance  of  the  owl  devour- 
ing the  birds  upon  his  mind,  356  ; myth- 
ical character  of  the  fable  of  his  amulet, 
357. 

Aswins,  the  two,  24  ; myth  that  they  were 
the  fathers  of  Nakula  and  Sahadeva, 
71. 

Babhru-vahana,  son  of  Arjuna  by  Chitran- 
gada,  daughter  of  the  Raja  of  Manipura, 
145;  mythical  description  of,  404;  his 
city  and  palace,  405 ; his  waggons  and  fire 
weapons,  ib. ; his  exhaustless  revenues, 
ib.  ; his  wealth  and  virtues,  ib.  ; talents 
and  bravery  of  his  Ministers,  406;  seizes 
the  horse  in  the  Aswamedha  of  Yudhish- 
thira,  ib. ; discovers  that  Arjuna  is  his 
father.  407 ; resolves  on  restoring  the  horse 
and  offering  the  Raj  to  Arjuna,  ib. ; places 
his  head  under  Arjunn's  foot,  408;  struck 
to  the  earth  and  discovered  by  Arjuna, 
409 ; called  the  son  of  a herdsman  and  a 
jackal,  ib. ; remonstrates  and  prepares  for 
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' battle, 409;  defeat  of  Arjuna,  ib. ; beheads 
Arjuna  with  a crescent-shaped  arrow,  410 ; 
rejoicings  of  his  army,  ib. ; horror  of  his 
mother,  ib.  ; descends  into  the  under- 
world and  defeuts  the  serpents,  411  ; ob- 
tains the  life-restoring  jewel,  412;  the 
reconciliation,  ib. ; his  introduction  to 
Yudhishthira,  417. 

Badravati,  city  of,  Bhima  offers  to  go  there 
and  bring  away  the  horse  for  the  Aswa- 
inedlia  of  Yudhishthira,  383;  the  jour- 
ney, 384 ; the  old  mother  of  the  Raja  re- 
fuses to  leave  the  palace,  385 ; carried  to 
Hustinapur  by  force,  ib. 

Balarama,  elder  brother  of  Krishna,  designs 
to  give  his  sister  Subhadra  in  marriage 
to  Duryodhana,  150 ; his  wrath  at  her 
elopement  with  Aijuna,  151  ; Krishna 
remonstrates  with  him,  ib. ; the  legend 
proved  to  be  a fiction,  152 ; his  speech  at 
the  great  Council  of  the  Pandavas  and 
their  allies,  243  ; refuses  to  take  any  part 
in  the  great  war,  247  ; visits  the  camp  of 
the  Pandavas,  but  refuses  to  engage  in 
the  war,  2 7 ; goes  ou  a pilgrimage  to 
Prabhasa,  ib. ; appears  on  the  plain  of 
Kurukshetra  just  before  the  great  battle 
between  Duryodhana  and  Bhima,  337  ; 
stays  to  behold  it  as  he  had  taught  the  use 
of  the  mace  to  both  of  them,  ib. ; advises 
the  combatants  to  fight  in  the  middle  of 
the  plain,  ib. ; his  indignation  at  Bhima’s 
foul  blow,  340 ; prepares  to  slay  the  Pan- 
davas, but  is  prevented  by  Krishna,  ib. ; 
denounces  Bhima,  ib. ; his  death,  449  ; 
legend  of  his  birth,  462 ; brought  up  in 
Gokula  as  the  son  of  Rohini,  ib. ; his  in- 
fancy, 464 ; his  gambols,  ib. ; goes  with 
Krishna  to  the  city  of  Mathura,  470 ; 
slaughters  the  fighting  men  of  Kansa, 
471 ; accompanies  Krishna  to  the  arena, 
both  disguised  as  jugglers,  472 ; adven- 
tures with  the  great  elephant  of  Raja 
Kansa,  473 ; assists  Krishna  in  slaying 
the  wrestlers,  474 ; his  marriage  with 
Revati,  475. 

Benares.  See  Kasi. 

Bhagavat-Gita,  or  ” Divine  Song,”  293;  spe- 
cimen of,  294,  note. 

Bharadwaja,  the  sage,  the  mythical  father 
of  Drona,  78,  note. 

Bh.irata,  son  of  Dushyanta,  family  tra- 
ditions of  the  house  of,  42;  Raj  of  an 
Aryan  empire  established  by  the  hero 
Bharata  amidst  an  aboriginal  population, 
44 ; doubtful  extent  of  the  Raj,  ib. ; name 
applied  in  modern  times  to  all  India,  ib. ; 
mythical  character  of  the  more  ancient 
traditions  w'hich  precede  the  main  story  of 
the  great  war,  45 ; Kshatriya  myth  that 
the  Rajas  of  Bharata  were  descended  from 
the  Moon,  ib. ; legends  of  the  Rajas  from 
Bharata  to  Dhritarashtra,  46 ; legends  of 
Raja  Bharata,  ib. ; his  birth,  47  ; founds 
the  great  Raj,  ib. ; original  seat  of  the 
empire,  48,  note ; great  war  of,  274  ; four 
important  incidents  between  the  alleged 
embassy  of  Krishna  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  ib. ; march  of  the  Kau-  I 


ravas  and  Pandavas  to  the  plain  of  Kuruk- 
shetra, ib.  ; election  of  generalissimos, 
276  ; position  of  the  rival  camps  on  either 
side  of  the  lake,  277  ; generally  authentic 
account  of  the  narrative  of  the  entrench- 
ment of  the  rival  camps  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  generalissimos,  278  ; dubious  inci- 
dents, ib. ; legend  of  the  humiliation  of 
Rukmin,  ib. ; interchange  of  challenges 
between  the  Kauravas  and  Pandavas,  280, 
281  ; six  rules  for  ameliorating  the  horrors 
of  the  war,  283 ; apparently  of  modern 
date,  284 ; disregarded  in  the  war,  ib. ; 
eighteen  days  of  the  war,  287  ; its  mean 
character,  ib. ; form  in  which  the  history 
of  the  war  has  been  preserved,  288 ; ex- 
traordinary extent  to  which  the  original 
Kshatriya  tradition  has  been  enlarged 
and  interpolated  by  the  Brahinamcal  com- 
pilers, ib.  ; necessity  for  eliminating  a 
large  portion  of  the  matter  in  order  to 
render  the  narrative  available  for  his- 
torical purposes,  ib.  ; diffuse  dialogues, 
289 ; wearisome  description  of  combats 
and  charges,  all  resembling  each  other, 
ib.  ; Brahmanical  discourses,  ib. ; general 
description  of  the  excluded  matter,  ib. ; 
mythical  references  to  the  vast  armies  en- 
gaged on  cither  side,  ib. ; mythical  details 
of  the  battles,  290 ; superhuman  strength 
and  skill  of  the  warriors  engaged,  ib.  ; 
employment  of  magical  weapons,  ib. ; su- 
pernatural exploits,  ib.  ; extraordinary 
omens,  ib. ; exaggerated  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance, 291 ; exaggerated  slaughter, 
ib. ; real  character  of  the  contest : a wfar 
to  the  knife  between  two  branches  of  the 
same  family  for  the  possession  of  a landed 
inheritance,  ib. ; probable  numbers  en- 
gaged, ib. ; barbarous  single  combats  with 
clubs  and  knives,  292 ; free  practice  of 
treachery,  deceit,  and  foul  play,  ib. ; irre- 
levant introduction  of  Brahmanical  dis- 
quisition, ib. ; Sanjaya’s  discourse  on 
geography  to  the  blind  Maharaja,  293 ; 
dialogue  between  Krishna  and  Aijuna  on 
the  field  of  battle,  known  as  the  Bhagavat- 
Gita,  or  “ Divine  Song,”  ib. ; Bhishma’s 
discourse  on  the  duties  of  Rajas,  whilst 
mortally  wounded,  on  a couch  of  arrow- 
heads, ib. ; final  contest  between  Duryod- 
hana and  Bhima  prefaced  by  a sermon 
on  the  efficacy  of  places  of  pilgrimage,  ib. ; 
narrative  of  the  eighteen  days  of  the  war 
divided  into  four  periods  corresponding  to 
the  four  commands  of  the  four  successive 
generalissimos  of  the  Kauravas,  viz. 
Bhishma,  Drona,  Kama,  and  Salya,  296. 
(1.)  Bhishma’s  command — ten  days,  297 ; 
morning  of  the  first  day,  ib.  ; Yudhish- 
thira proceeds  on  foot  to  the  army  of  the 
Kauravas,  ib.  ; asks  the  permission  of 
Bhishma  and  Drona  to  fight  against  the 
Kauravas,  ib. ; Bhishma  and  Drona  ex- 
cuse themselves  from  fighting  for  the  Pan- 
davas, ib. ; Yuyutsu,  half-brother  of  Dur- 
yodhana, goes  over  to  the  Pandavas,  298 ; 
joy  of  the  Pandavas,  ib.  ; mythical  cha- 
racter of  the  foregoing  incidents,  ib. ; the 
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story  of  Yudhishthira’s  requests  referable 
to  the  later  Brahmanical  period,  298 ; im- 
probability of  Bhishma  and  Drona’s  pro- 
fessed partiality  for  the  Pandavas,  ib. ; 
introduced  to  harmonize  with  the  speeches 
they  are  said  to  have  delivered  at  Krish- 
na’s embassy,  299  ; dubious  authenticity 
of  the  desertion  of  Yuyutsu,  ib. ; firs',  day 
of  the  war,  ib  ; battle  between  Bhishma 
and  Bhima  and  their  respective  armies, 
300 ; character  of  the  battle,  ib. ; single 
combats,  ib. ; disregard  of  the  rules  of 
fighting,  ib. ; combat  between  the  youth- 
ful Abhimanyu  and  the  patriarch  Bhish- 
ma, ib. ; praises  bestowed  by  Bhishma 
upon  the  prowess  of  Abhimanyu,  301 ; 
combat  between  Uttar  and  Salya,  ib. ; 
combat  between  Bhishma  and  Arjuna, 
ib. ; mythical  dialogue  between  Yudhish- 
thira  and  Krishna,  ib. ; Yudhishthira 
complains  of  the  havoc  committed  by 
Bhishma  and  proposes  retiring,  ib. ; con- 
soled by  the  remonstrances  of  Krishna, 
who  dwells  on  the  prowess  of  Arjuna  and 
Dhrishta-dyumna,  302;  narrative  of  the 
war  from  the  second  to  the  tenth  day,  ib. ; 
second  day  of  the  war,  ib. ; the  Pandavas 
repulsed  by  Bhishma,  but  rallied  by  Ar- 
juna, ib. ; Bhishma  reluctantly  engages 
with  Arjuna,  ib. ; Bhima  attacked  by  the 
Raja  of  Magadha  and  his  army,  ib. ; slays 
the  son  of  the  Raja  of  Magadha,  303 ; 
vaults  on  an  elephant  and  slays  a second 
son,  ib. ; slays  the  Raja  and  his  elephant 
at  a single  blow,  ib. ; Abhimanyu  slays  a 
son  of  Duryodhana,  ib. ; attacked  by  Dur- 
yodhana  and  rescued  by  Arjuna,  ib. ; 
flight  of  all  the  Rajas  at  the  sound  of  Ar- 
j una’s  chariot,  ib. ; alarm  of  Bhishma  at 
the  havoc  created  by  Arjuna,  301;  suc- 
cesses of  the  Pandavas,  ib. ; third  day  of 
the  war,  ib. ; tremendous  charge  of  the 
Pandavas  in  the  form  of  a half  moon,  ib. ; 
terrible  slaughter,  ib. ; cries  of  the  wound- 
ed, ib. ; dead  men  rise  without  heads  and 
fight  each  other,  ib.  ; the  warriors  fight 
with  their  fists,  feet,  teeth,  and  nails,  305  ; 
repulse  of  the  Kauravas,  ib.  ; Duryod- 
hana  complains  of  the  indifference  of 
Bhishma,  ib.  ; Bhishma  renews  the  bat- 
tle, but  the  Kauravas  are  driven  back  by 
Arjuna,  ib. ; the  war  rages  from  the  fourth 
to  the  ninth  day,  ib.  ; Kauravas  dis- 
heartened at  not  conquering  the  Pan- 
davas, ib.;  Ruryodhana  complains  to  his 
Chieftains  of  his  want  of  success,  ib.  ; 
Kama  engages  to  slay  the  Pandavas  if 
Bhishma  will  retire  from  the  command, 
30G ; Duryodhana  proposes  to  Bhishma 
that  he  should  retire,  ib.  ; Bhishma’s 
wrath,  ib. ; Bhishma  engages  to  defeat 
the  Pandavas  on  the  tenth  day  or  retire 
from  the  field,  ib. ; tenth  day  of  the  war, 
ib.  ; terrible  conflict  between  Bhishma 
and  Arjuna,  ib. ; Bhishma  mortally  wound- 
ed, ib. ; review  of  the  first  ten  days  of  the 
war,  307 ; interest  centres  in  the  single 
combat  between  Bhishma  and  Arjuna, 
ib. ; singular  effort  to  Brahmanizo  the 


character  of  Bhishma,  ib. ; mythical  story 
that  Bhishma  lay  for  many  days  upon  a 
couch  formed  of  arrow-heads,  and  then 
delivered  some  moral  and  religious  dis- 
courses, 308.  (2.)  Drona’s  command — five 
days,  309  ; prominence  of  single  combats, 
ib. ; three  important  incidents  in  the  his- 
tory of  Drona’s  command,  ib. ; election  of 
Drona,  ib. ; eleventh  day  of  the  war  and 
first  of  Drona’s  command,  ib. ; efforts  of 
Drona  to  take  Yudhishthira  prisoner,  ib. ; 
frustrated  by  the  presence  of  Krishna  and 
Arjuna,  ib.  ; Susarman  and  his  four  bre- 
thren send  a challenge  to  Arjuna,  310; 
Arjuna  accepts  the  challenge,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  Yudhishthira,  ib. ; twelfth 
day  of  the  war  and  second  of  Drona’s 
command,  ib. ; Arjuna  defeats  Susarman 
and  his  brethren,  ib. ; Yudhishthira  nar- 
rowly escapes  being  taken  prisoner  by 
Drona,  ib. ; thirteenth  day  of  the  war  and 
third  of  Drona’s  command,  ib. ; Arjuna 
fights  Susarman  a second  time,  ib. ; Drona 
draws  up  the  army  of  the  Kauravas  in 
the  form  of  a spider’s  web,  ib. ; inability 
of  the  Pandavas  to  oppose  the  . spider’s 
web  in  the  absence  of  Krishna  and  Ar- 
juna, 311;  Yudhishthira  commands  Ab- 
himanyu to  charge  the  spider’s  web,  ib. ; 
Abhimanyu  drives  his  chariot  into  the 
enemy’s  ranks  and  performs  prodigies  of 
valour,  ib. ; Pandavas  prevented  by  Ja- 
yadratlia  from  rescuing  Abhimanyu,  312  ; 
Abhimanyu  overpowered  by  six  warriors 
and  slain,  ib. ; extreme  beauty  and  prow- 
ess of  Abhimanyu,  ib. ; profound  grief  of 
Yudhishthira,  ib. ; general  outcry  against 
the  cowardly  Chieftains  who  slew  Abhi- 
manyu, ib. ; Arjuna’s  overpowering  grief 
on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Abhimanyu, 
313 ; vows  to  slay  Jayadratha  before  sun- 
set on  the  morrow,  ib.  ; Krishna  endeav- 
ours to  console  Arjuna,  ib. ; tries  to  com- 
fort Subhadra  and  Uttara,  the  mother  and 
widow  of  Abhimanyu,  ib. ; his  touching 
attendance  upon  Arjuna  throughout  the 
night,  ib. ; orders  Ins  chariot  to  be  ready 
at  early  morn  to  drive  Arjuna  against 
Jayadratha,  ib.  ; cowardly  attempt  of  Ja- 
yadratha to  withdraw  from  the  field,  314  ; 
fourteenth  day  of  the  war  and  fourth  of 
Drona’s  command,  ib.;  fierce  struggle  of 
Arjuna,  Satyaki,  and  Bhima  to  reach 
J ayadratha,  ib. ; combat  between  Satyaki 
and  Bhurisrava,  ib. ; Bhurisrava  conquers 
Satyaki  and  prepares  to  cut  off  his  head, 
ib. ; Krishna  requests  Arjuna  to  interfere, 
ib. ; Arjuna  cuts  off  the  arms  of  Bhuris- 
rava, ib. ; Bhurisrava  abuses  Arjuna  for 
interfering,  ib. ; Atj  una’s  defence,  ib.  ; 
all  the  Kauravas  reproach  Aijuna,  ib. ; 
Arjuna’s  retort  respecting  the  cowardly 
murder  of  his  son,  315  ; Satyaki  beheads 
Bhurisrava,  ib.  ; desperate  conflict  be- 
tween Arjuna  and  Jayadratha,  ib.  ; Ar- 
juna beheads  Jayadratha  just  before  sun- 
set, ib.  ; exultation  of  the  Pandavas  and 
grief  of  the  Kauravas,  ib. ; battle  con- 
tinued throughout  the  night,  ib. ; fright- 
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ful  confusion  in  the  darkness,  315;  plain 
of  Kurukshetra  lit  up  by  torches,  316; 
battle  scenes  by  torchlight,  ib.  ; short  in- 
terval of  slumber  at  midnight,  ib. ; renewal 
of  the  battle  by  moonlight,  ib. ; the  battle 
goes  against  the  Pandavas,  ib  ; vow  of 
Dhrishta-dyumna  to  slay  Drona,  ib.  ; 
Bhfma  tights  Drona  until  sunrise,  317  ; 
fifteenth  day  of  the  war  and  fifth  of  Dro- 
na's  command,  ib. ; Dhrishta-dyumna 
fights  Drona,  ib.  ; Drona  overcome  by 
means  of  a lie,  ib. ; Dhrishta-dyumna  be- 
heads Drona,  ib. ; rejoicings  ot  the  Pan- 
davas,  ib. ; deep  regret  of  the  Kauravas 
at  the  death  of  Drona,  ib. ; vow  of  Aswat- 
thama  to  revenge  the  death  of  Drona,  ib. ; 
review  of  the  foregoing  account  of  the  five 
days  of  Drona’s  comman  l,  ib. ; touching 
character  of  the  story  of  Abhimanyu,  319; 
review  of  the  death  of  Drona,  320 ; myth- 
ical details,  ib. ; extraordinary  account  of 
a lie  inadvertently  told  bv  Yudhishthira, 
ib. ; Krishna  suggests  the  lie,  321 ; Krishna 
suggests  a prevarication,  ib.  (3.)  Kama’s 
command  — two  days,  322;  election  of 
Kama,  323;  sixteenth  day  of  the  war  and 
first  of  Kama’s  command,  ib.  ; indecisive 
battle,  ib. ; Kama  engages  to  slay  Arjuna, 
ib. ; seventeenth  day  of  the  war  and  second 
of  Kama’s  command,  ib. ; Kama  de- 
sires that  Salya  would  drive  his  ehariot 
as  Krishna  drove  the  chariot  of  Arjuna, 
ib. ; Duryodhana  makes  the  request  to 
Salya,  324;  Salya’s  indignation,  ib. ; Sal- 
ya sneers  at  the  birth  of  Kama  as  the 
son  of  a charioteer,  ib. ; Duryodhana  as- 
sures Salya  of  his  respect  and  ranks  him 
with  Krishna,  ib. ; Salya  drives  Kama’s 
chariot  against  Arjuna,  325;  evil  omens, 
ib. ; contention  between  Kama  and  Salya 
as  regards  the  prowess  of  Arjuna,  ib.  ; 
Kama  retorts  by  referring  to  the  depraved 
customs  of  Salya’s  subjects,  ib. ; Kama 
charges  the  Pandavas,  ib. ; Kama  attacks 
Yudhishthira  in  the  absence  of  Arjuna, 
326;  reproaches  Yudhishthira  for  the  cow- 
ardice he  had  imbibed  from  Brahmans, 
ib. ; wrath  of  Yudhishthira  at  being  left 
without  protection,  ib. ; anger  of  Yrud- 
hishthira  that  Arjuna  had  been  fighting 
Susarman  when  he  should  have  been 
fighting  Kama,  ib. ; taunts  Arjuna,  ib. ; 
Arjuna  threatens  to  kill  Yudhishthira, 
but  is  restrained  by  Krishna,  ib. ; recon- 
ciled to  Yudhishthira  by  Krishna,  327  ; 
Bhfma  attacked  by  Duhsasana,  ib. ; dead- 
ly conflict  between  Bhima  and  Duhsasana, 
ib.  ; Bhima’s  address  to  the  Kauravas, 
ib. ; fulfils  his  vow  by  drinking  the  blood 
of  Duhsasana,  328;  Arjuna  goes  forth  to 
fight  a final  battle  with  Kama,  ib. ; the 
armies  stop  fighting  and  the  gods  descend 
from  heaven,  ib. ; Arjuna  and  Kama  ad- 
dress their  respective  charioteers,  ib. ; the 
battle,  ib. ; a wheel  of  Kama’s  chariot 
sinks  into  the  earth,  ib. ; Arjuna  stays 
from  fighting  whilst  Kama  tries  to  release 
the  wheel,  329  ; Krishna  reminds  Arjuna 
of  the  insults  to  Draupadi  and  murder  of 


Abhimanyu,  ib. ; Arjuna  slays  Kama 
with  a crescent-shaped  arrow,  ib. ; tri- 
umph of  the  Pandavas  and  consternation 
of  the  Kauravas,  ib. ; flight  of  the  Kau- 
ravas, ib. ; Kripa  advises  Duryodhana  to 
conclude  a treaty  with  the  Pandavas,  ib.  ; 
refusal  of  Duryodhana,  ib.  ; the  Kauravas 
resolve  to  renew  the  battle  on  the  morrow, 
ib  ; review  of  the  foregoing  narrative  of 
Kama’s  command,  330.  (4.)  Salya’s  com- 
mand— one  day,  ib.  ; election  of  Salya, 
ib. ; eighteenth  and  last  day  of  the  war, 
331 ; Kauravas  abstain  from  single  com- 
bats, ib.  ; Salya  slain  by  Yudhishthira, 
ib. ; utter  defeat  of  the  Kauravas,  ib. ; 
Duryodhana  conceals  himself  in  the  lake, 
ib. ; three  survivors,  ib. ; general  search 
for  Duryodhana,  ib. ; the  three  Kaurava 
warriors  discover  Duryodhana  and  pray 
him  to  renew  the  battle,  332  ; Duryod- 
hana declines  and  recommends  conceal- 
ment, ib.  ; Aswattliama  vainly  remon- 
strates, ib.  ; failure  of  the  Pandavas  to 
discover  Duryodhana,  ib. ; Bhfma’s  serv- 
ants discover  him,  ib. ; the  Pandavas  pro- 
ceed to  the  lake,  ib. ; Yudhishthira  calls 
upon  Duryodhana  to  leave  the  lake,  333  ; 
Duryodhana  prays  for  rest  before  renew- 
ing the  combat,  ib. ; Yudhishthira  remon- 
strates, ib. ; Duryodhana  prays  the  Pan- 
davas to  take  the  Raj  and  let  him  retire 
to  the  desert,  ib. ; Yudhishthira  refuses 
to  take  the  Raj  except  by  conquest,  ib. ; 
Duryodhana  offers  to  fight  the  Pandavas 
one  at  a time  if  they  will  fight  fairly,  334; 
Y udhishthira  accepts  the  conditions,  ib.  ; 
Duryodhana  stipulates  to  fight  with  the 
mace  only,  ib. ; Yudhishthira  agrees,  ib. ; 
Duryodhana  still  remains  in  the  lake,  335; 
Krishna  advises  Bhfma  to  provoke  Dur- 
yodhana to  leave  the  water,  ib. ; Bhfma’s 
irritating  address  to  Duryodhana,  ib. ; 
Duryodhana  offers  to  fight  on  the  morrow, 
ib. ; Bhfma  renews  his  taunts  and  threat- 
ens to  drag  Duryodhana  out  of  the  lake, 
ib. ; Duryodhana  leaves  the  lake  in  great 
affliction,  336;  laughter  of  the  followers 
of  the  Pandavas,  ib. ; his  ghastly  appear- 
ance, ib.  ; Yudhishthira  offers  him  arms 
and  armour,  ib. ; question  of  who  should 
fight  Duryodhana,  ib.  ; Krishna  suggests 
Bhfma,  ib. ; Bhfma  gladly  assents,  ib.  ; 
Bhfma  and  Duryodhana  reproach  one  an- 
other, 337 ; Balarama,  brother  of  Krishna, 
appears  upon  the  plain,  ib. ; the  battle, 
ib. ; desperate  struggle,  ib. ; Krishna  ad- 
vises Bhfma  to  commit  foul  play,  338 ; 
Arjuna  gives  the  hint  to  Bhfma,  ib.  ; 
Bhfma  nearly  killed,  ib. ; smashes  the 
right  thigh  of  Duryodhana,  339 ; kicks 
Duryodhana  on  the  head,  ib. ; wrath  of 
Yudhishthira,  ib.  ; Yudhishthira  strikes 
Bhfma  in  the  face,  ib.  ; addresses  Dur- 
yodhana, ib. ; Balarama's  indignation  at 
Bhfma’s  foul  play,  340 ; Balarama  pre- 
pares to  slay  the  Pandavas,  but  is  pre- 
vented by  Krishna,  ib. ; Krishna  defends 
Bhfma,  ib. ; Balarama  denounces  Bhfma, 
ib. ; Krishna  excuses  Bhfma,  ib. ; Bhfma 
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forgiven  by  Yudhishthira,  340;  the  Pan- 
davas  go  with  Krishna  to  see  Duryodhana, 
ib. ; recriminations  between  Duryodhana 
and  Krishna,  ib. ; manifestation  of  the 
divine  approval  of  Duryodhana,  341  ; 
Krishna  consoles  the  Pandavas  and  pro- 
claims Yudhishthira  Raja,  ib. ; the  Pan- 
davas proceed  to  the  camp  of  the  Kauravas 
and  obtain  great  spoil,  ib. ; Yudhishthira 
requests  Krishna  to  proceed  to  Hastinapur 
and  excuse  the  proceedings  of  himself  and 
brethren  to  the  Maharaja,  ib. ; Krishna 
reaches  Hastinapur  on  the  first  quarter  of 
the  right,  342;  interview  between  Krish- 
na and  the  Maharaja,  ib. ; affecting  in- 
terview between  Krishna  and  the  Rani 
Gandharf,  ib. ; Krishna  consoles  Gand- 
hari  by  engaging  that  the  Pandavas  should 
prove  more  dutiful  than  the  Kauravas, 
343 ; Gandhari’s  reply  to  Krishna,  ib. ; 
Krishna  renews  his  promises,  ib. ; returns 
to  the  quarters  of  the  Pandavas  in  the 

, camp  of  the  Kauravas,  344 ; review  of  the 
foregoing  narrative  of  the  last  day  of  the 
great  war,  ib. ; the  revenge  of  Aswat- 
thama,  346 ; review  of  the  story  of  the 
revenge  of  Aswatthama,  355 ; appearance 
of  the  plain  of  Kurukshetra  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  last  day  of  the  war,  ib. ; recon- 
ciliation of  the  living  and  burial  of  the 
dead,  359 ; narrative  of  the  funeral  cere- 
monies on  the  field  of  battle,  363  ; diffi- 
culty as  regards  the  war  lasting  eighteen 
days,  ib. ; narrative  of  the  funeral  cere- 
monies on  the  field  of  battle — see  Funeral 
Ceremonies;  Vyasa,  the  sage,  promises  to 
assemble  the  ghosts  of  the  slain,  439 ; the 
armies  reappear  in  all  their  pomp  as  when 
alive,  440  ; disappearance  of  the  dead  at 
the  dawn,  441 ; the  widows  rejoin  their 
husbands  by  drowning  themselves  in  the 
Ganges,  ib. 

Bln'ls,  legend  of  the  son  of  the  Raja  of,  who 
desired  Drona  to  teach  him  archery,  illus- 
trative of  the  supremacy  exercised  by  the 
Aryans  over  their  aboriginal  neighbours, 
82 ; ancient  and  modern  condition  of  the 
Bln'ls,  ib.  ; Drona  refuses  to  teach  the  son 
of  the  Bhil  Raja,  83  ; sorrow'  of  the  Bhil, 
ib. ; the  Bhil  sets  up  a clay  image  of 
Drona  and  learns  archery  by  practising 
before  the  image,  ib. ; 'Drona  contemplates 
spoiling  his  archery,  but  is  restrained  by 
his  submission,  ib. ; alleged  Bhil  custom 
of  not  shooting  with  the  fore-finger,  84 ; 
review  of  the  tradition,  ib. ; cause  of  the 
alarm  of  the  Kshatriyas,  ib. ; story  of  the 
Bhil  woman  and  her  five  sons  who  were 
burnt  at  Varanavata,  103. 

Bhima,  the  second  Pandava,  his  life  at- 
tempted by  Duryodhana,  74 ; escapes  to 
the  city  of  serpents,  ib. ; his  groat  strength, 
ib.;  mythical  character  of  his  escape,  ib.; 
learns  the  use  of  the  club  from  Drona,  75 ; 
his  club-fighting  with  Duryodhana  at  the 
exhibition  of  arms  at  Hastinapur,  87 ; his 
contemptuous  language  towards  Kama, 
90 ; burns  the  house  of  Purocliana  at  Vii- 
ranavata,  102;  wars  against  the  Asuras 


referred  to  the  old  wars  between  the 
Aryans  and  aborigines,  106  ; story  of  his 
encounter  with  Hidimba  the  Asura,  107 ; 
carries  his  mother  and  brethren  through 
the  great  forest,  108;  slays  Hidimba,  ib. ; 
advances  of  Hidimba’s  sister,  ib.;  marries 
Ilidimbi,  ib. ; extraordinary  honeymoon, 
109 ; review  of  the  fiction,  ib. ; his  fight 
with  Vaka,  the  Asura,  110;  legendary 
voracity,  ib. ; his  serio-comic  preparations 
for  the  battle,  111;  rends  Vaka  asunder, 
112;  submission  of  the  other  Asuras,  ib. ; 
review-  of  the  fiction,  113 ; his  conquest 
of  Jarasandha,  Raja  of  Magadha,  162  ; 
mythical  character  of  the  legend,  164 ; 
prevented  by  his  elder  brother  Yudhish- 
thira from  interfering  in  behalf  of  Drau- 
padi  in  the  gambling  pavilion,  182 ; speaks 
vehemently  to  Yudhishthira,  ib.  ; his 
fearful  vow  against  Duryodhana  and 
Duhsasana,  ib. ; his  interview  with  his 
mythical  brother  Hanuman,  son  of  Vayu, 
190  ; proceeds  to  the  gardens  of  Kuvera, 
the  god  of  wealth,  191  ; his  wrathful  re- 
ply to  the  insolent  invitation  of  Duhsasana 
to  the  sacrifice  of  Duryodhana,  196 ; his 
pursuit  of  Jayadratha  after  the  abduction 
of  Draupadi,  201  ; drags  him  from  his 
chariot  and  reduces  him  to  the  condition 
of  a slave,  202 ; refuses  to  release  him  un- 
less commanded  by  Draupadi,  ib. ; appears 
in  the  Council-hall  of  Raja  Virata  with  a 
ladle  in  one  hand  and  a scimitar  in  the 
other,  207 ; engaged  as  head  cook,  ib.; 
declines  to  fight  Jimuta  until  he  has 
satisfied  his  hunger,  209 ; devours  an 
enormous  quantity  of  provisions,  ib. ; great 
battle  with  Jimuta,  ib. ; dashes  out  his 
brains,  210 ; obtains  great  favour  from  the 
Raja,  ib. ; fights  with  wild  beasts  in  the 
women’s  apartments,  ib. ; commanded  by 
Yudhishthira  not  to  interfere  when  Drau- 
padi is  affronted  by  Kichaka  in  the  Coun- 
cil-hall, 212 ; Draupadi  awakens  him  in 
the  night  and  demands  revenge,  213;  re- 
bukesher,  214 ; explainshow  Yudhishthira 
has  in  every  case  prohibited  his  interfer- 
ence, ib. ; engages  to  punish  Kichaka,  ib. ; 
his  battle  with  Kichaka  in  the  music  and 
dancing-room,  215;  slays  Kichaka  and 
rolls  his  flesh  and  bones  into  a ball,  216; 
hastens  to  rescue  Draupadi  from  the  bro- 
thers of  Kichaka,  217 ; mistaken  for  the 
Gandharva,  ib. ; rescues  Raja  Virata,  220; 
refers  to  Krishna  for  a reply  to  Duryod- 
hana’s  challenge,  281 ; his  battle  with 
Bbislima  on  the  first  day  of  the  war,  300  ; 
attacked  by  the  Raja  of  Magadha  on  the 
second  day  of  the  war,  302 ; slays  a son 
of  the  Raja  of  Magadha,  303;  vaults  on 
an  elephant  and  slays  a second  son,  ib.; 
slays  the  Raja  and  his  elephant  at  a single 
blow,  ib.;  fights  Drona  in  the  night  be- 
tw-cen  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  days 
of  the  war,  317  ; attacked  by  Duhsasana, 
327 ; deadly  conflict  between  him  and 
Duhsasana,  ib. ; fulfils  his  vow  by  drink- 
ing the  blood  of  Duhsasana,  ib.;  his  serv- 
ants discover  Duryodhana  in  the  lake,  332 ; 
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Krishna  advises  him  to  provoke  Duryod-  I 
hana  to  leave  the  lake,  33  ) ; his  irritating 
address  to  Duryodhana,  ib. ; threatens  to 
drag  Duryodhana  out  of  the  lake,  ib. ; 
Krishna  suggests  that  he  should  fight 
Duryodhana,  336  ; he  gladly  assents,  ib. ; 
he  exchanges  reproaches  with  Duryod- 
hana, 337 ; the  battle,  338 ; desperate 
struggle,  ib.;  advised  by  Krishna  to  com- 
mit f.ul  play,  ib. ; Arjuna  gives  him  the 
hint,  339 ; nearly  killed  by  Duryodhana, 
ib. ; smashes  the  thigh  of  Duryodhana, 
ib. ; kicks  Duryodhana  on  the  head,  ib. ; 
wrath  of  Yudhishthira,  ib.;  struck  in  the 
face  by  Yudhishthira,  ib.;  Balarama  in- 
dignant at  his  conduct,  340  ; defended  by 
Krishna,  ib. ; denounced  by  Balarama 
but  excused  by  Krishna,  ib.;  forgiven  by 
Yudhishthira,  ib.;  his  head  desired  by 
Duryodhana,  348 ; his  son's  head  passed 
off  by  Aswatthama  as  his  own  head,  351 ; 
Duryodhana  crushes  it  in  his  hands  and 
discovers  the  cheat,  ib. ; receives  from  Ar- 
juua  the  amulet  belonging  to  Aswatthama 
and  gives  it  to  Draupadf,  354 ; prostrates 
himself  with  his  brethren  at  the  feet  of 
the  Maharaja,  361 ; Dhritarashtra  calls 
for  him  and  receives  his  image  instead,  ib. ; 
the  image  crushed,  ib. ; the  Maharaja  em- 
braces him.  ib.;  reproached  by  the  Rani 
Gaudhan  for  having  drank  the  blood  of 
Duhsasana,  362  ; his  denial,  ib. ; offers  to 
go  to  the  city  of  Badravati  to  bring  away 
a horse  for  the  Aswamedha  of  Yudhish- 
thira, 3S3 ; jealousy  of  Krishna  that  Ar- 
juna was  not  selected,  ib. ; Krishna  objects 
to  his  fondness  for  eating  and  his  marriage 
to  an  Asura  wife,  384 ; retorts  that  Krish- 
na’s stomach  contains  the  universe,  ib. ; 
refers  to  Krishna’s  marriage  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  a Bear,  ib. ; mollifies  Krishna,  ib.; 
proceeds  to  the  city  of  Badravati  to  bring 
away  the  horse,  ih. ; tantalizing  trick  as 
regards  eating  played  upon  by  Krishna, 
386 ; complains  to  Krishna  of  the  trouble- 
some conduct  of  the  women  of  his  camp, 
387 ; appointed  General-Superintendent 
of  the  women,  ib. ; jesting  conversation 
with  Krishna,  ib. ; his  address  to  the  wo- 
men, ib. ; arrives  at  Manipura  mounted 
upon  Garura,  412  ; slaughters  the  horse 
at  the  Aswamedha  of  Yudhishthira,  431  ; 
feasts  the  Brahmans,  433 ; his  disputes 
with  the  Maharaja,  439  ; his  death,  454. 

Bhima,  Raja  of  Yidarbha,  or  Berar,  in 
the  Dekhan,  480  ; proclaims  the  Swayam- 
vara  of  his  daughter  Damayanti,  481  ; 
performs  the  marriage  rites  of  Nala  and 
Damayanti,  485  ; sends  Brahmans  in  search 
of  Damayanti,  492  ; Damayantfs  return, 
493  ; sends  Brahmans  in  search  of  Nala, 
ib. 

Bhishma,  his  dreadful  vow,  51  ; a leading 
character  in  the  Maha  Bharata,  ib.;  his 
loyalty  to  his  half-brothers,  52 ; carries 
away  the  three  daughters  of  the  Raja  of 
Benares  to  be  wives  to  Vichitra-virya,  ib. ; 
the  marriage,  53 ; refuses  to  raise  up  seed 
to  his  deceased  half-brother,  54  ; educates 


Dhritardshtra,  Pandu,  and  Vidura,  63 ; 
entertains  Drona  as  preceptor  of  the  Kau- 
ravas  and  Pandavas,  75  ; gives  his  half- 
sister  in  marriage  to  Drona,  ib.;  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  public  exhibition  of  arms 
at  Hastinapur,  86  ; proposes  in  Council  a 
division  of  the  Raj  between  the  Kauravas 
and  Pandavas,  127,  137  ; refrains  from 
interfering  when  Draupadf  is  insulted  in 
the  gambling  pavilion,  181  ; publicly  re- 
bukes Duryodhana  after  the  Pandavas 
have  rescued  him  from  the  Gandharvas, 
195 ; his  reply  in  the  Council  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  Pandavas  for  the  restoration 
of  their  Raj,  250  ; remonstrated  with  by 
Kama  for  praising  Arjuna,  ib. ; threatens 
that  Arjuna  will  destroy  Kama,  251  ; in- 
terposition of  Maharaja  Dhritarashtra,  ib. ; 
his  wrath  at  the  proposal  of  Duryodhana 
to  put  Krishna  in  custody,  259  ; receives 
Krishna  in  the  Council-hall,  262  ; strongly 
remonstrates  with  Duryodhana  in  the 
Council  of  Kauravas  summoned  to  receive 
Krishna,  265  ; second  powerful  speech  in 
the  Council,  266  ; Duryodhana  proposes 
that  he  shall  be  generalissimo  of  the 
Kauravas  and  their  allies  in  the  great  war, 
276  ; agrees  on  condition  that  he  shall  not 
be  called  upon  to  fight  Arjuna,  and  that 
Kama  absents  himself  from  the  field,  ib. ; 
solemnly  inaugurated  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Kauravas,  ib. ; frames  six 
rules  for  ameliorating  the  horrors  of  the 
war,  283  ; his  discourse  on  the  duties  of 
Rajas,  293  ; narrative  of  his  ten  days’  com- 
mand, 297  ; excuses  himself  from  fighting 
for  the  Pandavas,  ib. ; improbability  of 
the  story,  298 ; introduced  to  harmonize 
with  the  speech  he  is  said  to  have  delivered 
at  Krishna’s  embassy,  299 ; first  day  of 
his  command,  3U0 ; his  battle  with  Bhfma, 
ib. ; his  combat  with  Abliimanyu,  ib.; 
praises  the  prowess  of  Abhimanyu,  301  ; 
his  combat  with  Arjuna,  ib. ; second  day 
of  his  command,  302 ; repulses  the  Pan- 
davas, ib.;  reluctantly  engages  with  Ar- 
juna, ib.;  Duryodhana  complains  of  his 
indifference,  305 ; he  renews  the  battle, 
but  is  driven  back  by  Arjuna,  ib  ; his 
wrath  at  the  proposition  of  Duryodhana 
that  he  should  retire  from  the  field,  306  ; 
engages  to  defeat  the  Pandavas  on  the 
tenth  day  or  perish  upon  the  field,  ib.; 
terrible  conflict  with  Arjuna,  ib. ; mor- 
tally wounded,  ib.;  singular  effort  to 
Brahmanize  his  character,  307  ; mythical 
story  that  he  lay  for  many  days  upon  a 
couch  formed  of  arrow  heads,  and  there 
delivered  some  moral  and  religious  dis- 
courses, 308  ; another  preposterous  myth 
connected  with  his  death,  ib. 

Bhfshmaka,  Raja  of  Yidarbha,  his  daughter 
Rukmini  carried  off  by  Krishna,  475. 

Bhojas,  a tribe  in  the  Vindhya  mountains, 
66  ; still  represented  by  the  Dhar  Rajas, 
ib.,  note  ; myth  that  Kunti  was  brought 
up  in  the  house  of  the  Raja  of  the  Bhojas, 
93. 

Bhurisrava,  his  combat  with  Satyaki  on  the 
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fourth  day  of  Drona’s  command,  314 ; 
conquers  Satyaki  and  prepares  to  cut  off 
his  head,  ib. ; Arjuna  interferes  and  cuts 
off  his  arms,  ib. ; his  abuse  of  Aijuna,  ib. ; 
beheaded  by  Satyaki,  315. 

Bikya,  daughter  of  the  Minister  ofKutuwal, 
story  of,  522  ; requests  her  father  to  give 
her  to  a husband,  526 ; sports  with  the 
daughter  of  the  Raja  in  the  garden,  528  ; 
discovers  Chandrahasna  and  alters  the 
letter  he  is  carrying,  ib  ; her  marriage  to 
Chandrahasna,  529  ; the  presents,  ib. ; 
surprise  of  her  father  on  his  return,  ib. 

Brahma,  a period  of  vast  duration,  413. 

Bruhmanas,  5,  note. 

Brahmanic  period  distinct  from  the  Vedic 
period,  5 ; characteristics  of,  6 ; decay 
of  the  Vedic  religion  in,  30  ; changes  in 
circumstances  and  geographical  position, 
ib. ; existence  of  a military  class  and  in- 
stitution of  caste,  ib. ; their  efforts  to  re- 
present the  heroes  of  the  Maha  Bharata 
as  descendants  of  Brahmans,  59  ; favourite 
heroes  of  the  Hindus  associated  with  the 
old  national  gods,  193. 

Brahmans,  distinguished  by  the  thread  and 
the  title  of  twice  born,  32 ; religious 
class  indicated  in  the  Rig- Veda,  33;  dis- 
tinguished from  the  military  class,  35,  36  ; 
extent  of  the  separation  in  the  Vedic  age, 
36  ; early  ascendancy,  37  ; ancient  infe- 
riority to  the  Kshatriyas,  49  ; general 
characteristics  of,  79  ; distinction  between 
two  classes  of  Brahmans,  viz.  (1.)  The 
Purohita,  or  family  priest,  and  (2.)  The 
Guru,  or  great  ecclesiastical  head,  ib. ; 
general  character  of  their  myths,  78,  note  ; 
rigid  service  demanded  by  them,  93  ; per- 
secuted the  Buddhists,  103 ; try  to  dissuade 
Arjuna  from  competing  at  the  Swayam- 
vara  of  Draupadi,  lest  the  Rajas  should  be 
offended,  121  ; their  delight  at  Arjuna’s 
victory,  122  ; wrath  of  the  Rajas  at  being 
beaten  by  a Brahman,  ib. ; the  main  in- 
cident of  the  tradition,  129  ; cause  of  the 
disdain  in  which  they  were  held  by  the 
Kshatriyas,  ib. ; the  priest  originally  a 
hireling  engaged  to  act  for  the  patriarch 
or  Chieftain,  ib. ; said  to  have  accompanied 
Arjuna  during  his  exile,  144  ; ancient 
conflict  with  the  Scythic  Nagas  merged 
in  the  later  religious  wars  between  the 
Brahmans  and  the  Buddhists,  147  ; decline 
of  the  political  element  of  sacrifice  during 
their  ascendancy,  157  ; mode  by  which 
they  arrogated  to  themselves  the  sole  right 
of  officiating  at  the  great  sacrifices,  156, 
note ; doctrines  of  sacrifices,  penances, 
and  castes  overthrown  by  the  reformation 
of  Buddha,  158  ; revival  of  Brahmanism, 
159  ; continued  influence  of  Buddhism, 
ib. ; Maha  Bharata  composed  during  their 
ascendancy,  168  ; contemporary  splendour 
of  the  courts  of  the  Rajas,  ib. ; respect 
paid  to  the  ancient  sages  exaggerated  by 
the  Brahmanical  compilers  of  the  Maha 
Bhirata,  169;  their  jaghcers  excepted 
when  Yudhishthira  lost  his  Raj,  179,  note; 
wars  of  Arjuna  against  the  Daityas  typical 


of  their  wars  against  the  Buddhists,  193  ; 
insult  inflicted  upon  the  Brahmans  at  the 
festival  at  Prabhasa,  446 ; a professional 
class  officiating  for  both  Aryans  and  ab- 
origines, 509 ; depraved  privileges  claimed 
by,  518,  520. 

Buddhism,  clement  of,  in  the  Maha  Bhara- 
ta, 39 ; legend  of  a Princess  and  a Raja 
afflicted  with  leprosy,  69,  note ; discern- 
ible in  the  legend  of  the  visit  of  the  Pan- 
davas  to  Varanavata,  102;  Brahmanical 
persecutions,  103 ; fiction  of  the  marriage 
of  Bhima  and  Hidimbi,  to  be  referred  to 
the  period,  110;  in  the  story  of  Bhima's 
fight  with  Vaka,  114;  legend  of  the  mar- 
riage of  four  brothers  with  their  half- 
sisters,  117  ; ancient  conflict  between  the 
Brahmans  and  Nagas  merged  in  the  later 
religious  wars  between  the  Brahmans  and 
the  Buddhists,  147 ; overthrow  of  the 
doctrines  of  sacrifices,  penances,  and  caste, 
overthrown  by  Buddha,  158 ; presentation 
of  the  argha  at  the  Rajasuva  of  Yudhish- 
thira referred  to,  171 ; conversion  of  the 
chakra  into  a prayer  wheel,  172 ; Brah- 
manical revival  against,  193 ; wars  of 
Arjuna  against  the  Daityas  typical  of  the 
wars  of  the  Brahmans  against  the  Bud- 
dhists, ib. ; parable  of  the  animals  implor- 
ing Yudhishthira  to  leave  the  jungle,  198; 
further  identification  of  Daityas  and  Bud- 
dhists, 421 ; custom  of  ploughing  the  place 
of  sacrifice,  433 ; description  in  the  Ma- 
hawanso,  434 ; connection  of  Krishna 
with,  460. 

Cannibals,  amongst  the  aborigines,  108, 
111;  in  the  country  where  human  sacri- 
fices are  performed,  403 ; amongst  Brah- 
mans and  Saniases,  ib.,  421. 

Caste,  unknown  in  the  Vedic  period,  6; 
originated  during  the  interval  between 
the  Vedic  and  Brahmanic  ages,  30  ; ques- 
tion of  how  far  the  establishment  of  the 
Aryans  as  a conquering  power  was  calcu- 
lated to  lead  to  the  introduction  of  caste, 
31  ; importance  of  the  question  from  the 
general  tendency  of  foreign  conquest  to 
create  a caste  feeling,  ib. ; question  of  how 
far  the  elements  of  an  oppo-ition  of  classes 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Rig- Veda.  ib. ; 
four  castes  existing  in  the  Brahmanic  age, 
viz.  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  Vaisyas,  Su- 
dras,  32 ; outcastes  and  slaves,  ib. ; Brah- 
mans, Kshatriyas,  and  Vaisyas  distin- 
guished from  the  Siidras  by  the  thread 
and  the  title  of  twice  born.ib.;  hypothesis 
that  the  three  twice-born  castes  are  de- 
scendants of  the  Aryans  of  the  Rig- Veda, 
and  that  the  Siidras  are  n pre-Aryan 
people,  ib. ; antiquity  of  the  Pariahs,  or 
outcastes,  ib  ; three  distinct  classes  of 
worshippers  indicated  in  the  Rig- Veda  : 
viz.  (1.)  A peaceful  and  religious  class,  the 
ancestors  of  the  Brahmans,  33  ; (2.)  A 
military  class,  the  ancestors  of  the  Ksha- 
triyas, 34  ; marks  of  difference  between 
the  peaceful  and  the  military  class,  ib, ; 
increased  prevalence  of  animal  sacrifices 
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when  the  Ary  sms  became  a conquering 
power,  34  ; (3.)  A mercantile  class,  the 
ancestors  of  the  Vaisyas,  3 ) ; origin  of  the 
difference  between  the  Brahmans  and  the 
Kshatriyas,  ib. ; characteristics  of  the 
Brahmans,  ib.  ; characteristics  of  the 
Kshatriyas,  36  ; extent  of  the  separation 
between  the  Brahmans  and  the  Kshatriyas 
in  the  Vedic  age,  ib. ; rise  of  Brahmanical 
ascendancy,  37. 

Chakra,  a wheel-shaped  weapon,  Arjuna’s 
feats  with,  88 ; used  by  Krishna  in  slay- 
ing Sisupala,  170  ; an  emblem  of  the  di- 
vine wrath  of  Vishnu,  172;  the  prayer 
wheel  of  the  Buddhists,  ib.,  note. 

Challenges,  all  Kshatriyas  bound  to  accept 
them,  177,  310  ; their  abusive  character, 
ib. 

Charaara,  an  emblem  of  sovereignty,  372. 

Chnndalas,  hired  as  assassins,  524. 

Chandels,  account  of,  405,  note. 

Chandra,  the  moon,  connected  in  the  Vedas 
with  the  soma  plant,  24  ; regarded  as  the 
mythical  progenitor  of  the  great  Lunar 
race  of  Bharata,  ib. 

Chandrahasna  and  Bikya,  story  of,  522 ; 
its  romantic  character,  ib. ; scene  laid  in 
the  Dekhan,  ib.  ; allusions  to  temples,  ib. ; 
education  of  young  ladies  in  reading  and 
writing,  ib. ; belief  in  the  influence  of  the 
stars  both  upon  the  fortune  and  the  phy- 
siognomy, ib. 

Chandrahasna,  Raj  of,  413  ; story  of,  522  ; 
his  birth,  523 ; preserved  alive  by  his 
nurse,  ib. ; destitution  of  the  child,  ib. ; 
the  Rishis  predict  his  future  greatness  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Raja  of  Kutuwal,  524 ; 
jealousy  of  the  Minister,  ib. ; his  death 
resolved  upon,  ib. ; escapes  from  the  as- 
sassins, ib. ; brought  up  by  a Zemindar, 
ib.  ; brings  good  fortune  to  the  Zemindar, 
525  ; his  conquests,  ib.  ; his  fame  reaches 
the  ears  of  the  Raja  and  his  Minister,  ib. ; 
jealousy  of  the  Minister,  526  ; the  Minister 
leaves  his  office  in  charge  of  his  son  and 
visits  the  Zemindar,  ib. ; destruction  of 
Chandrahasna  resolved  on,  527  ; carries  a 
letter  from  the  Minister  to  his  son,  ib. ; 
goes  to  sleep  beside  a garden,  528  ; dis- 
covered by  Bikya,  ib. ; alteration  of  the 
letter,  ib. ; delivers  the  letter  to  the  Min- 
ister’s son,  529  ; preparations  for  his  mar- 
riage with  Bikya,  ib. ; the  marriage,  ib. ; 
the  presents,  ib. ; surprise  of  the  Minister 
on  his  return,  530 ; plot  for  the  destruction 
of  Chandrahasna,  531  ; sudden  abdication 
of  the  Raja  in  his  favour,  532 ; death  of 
the  Minister’s  son  in  the  temple  of  Durga, 
ib.  ; crowned  Raja  and  married  to  the 
Raja’s  daughter,  533;  pays  a visit  to  the 
Minister,  ib.  ; tragic  end  of  the  Minister, 
534  ; review  of  the  story,  ib. ; an  illustra- 
tion of  Hindu  life  in  the  historical  period, 
ib. 

Charioteers,  low  rank  of,  open  to  ques- 
tion, 91  ; a royal  amusement,  ib.  ; reason 
why  the  Brahmanical  compilers  threw 
contempt  upon  charioteers,  ib. ; their  con- 
fidential position  subsequently  held  by  the 


Purohita,  or  family  priest,  ib. ; historical 
change,  ib. ; father  of  Kama  only  a carter, 
92. 

Charvaka,  a Rakshasa  disguised  as  a Brah- 
man, reviles  Yudhishthira  at  his  instal- 
lation as  Raja,  369  ; rage  of  the  real 
Brahmans  who  declare  their  allegiance  to 
Yudhishthira,  370  ; burnt  to  death  by  the 
angry  eyes  of  the  Brahmans,  ib. ; story  of 
a later  interpolation  intended  as  a side 
blow  against  the  sect  of  Charvakas,  373. 

Chedi,  Sisupala,  Raja  of,  legend  of  his  death, 
169. 

Chitrangada,  daughter  of  the  Raja  of  Mani- 
pura,  her  amour  with  Arjuna,  146  ; her 
son  Babhru-vahana,  ib.  ; charged  by  Ar- 
juna with  unchastity,  409  ; entertains  the 
prisoners  after  the  defeat  of  Arjuna,  410  ; 
horror  at  hearing  that  her  son  Babhru- 
vahana  has  slain  his  father,  ib. 

Choitro,  full  moon  in  the  month  of,  corre- 
sponding to  Raster,  385. 

Circular  dance  of  Krishna  and  the  women 
of  Vrindavana,  469. 

Civilization,  characteristics  of  the  Vedic  and 
Brahmanic  periods,  6 ; patriarchal  life, 
8 ; religious  rites  connected  with  eating 
and  drinking,  11  ; origin  of  the  caste  sys- 
tem, 30 ; priests,  soldiers,  and  merchants 
indicated  in  the  Rig- Veda,  33;  origin  of 
the  difference  between  the  Brahmans  and 
the  Kshatriyas,  35 ; rise  of  Brahmanical 
ascendancy,  37 ; simple  character  of  Hindu 
historians,  41  ; excitement  of  a Hindu 
audience,  ib. ; approximate  description  of 
Hastinapur,  43  ; amour  of  Dushyanta  and 
Sakuntala,  47 ; legend  of  the  old  Raja 
who  wanted  a young  wife,  50 ; horror  of 
celibacy,  51 ; custom  of  raising  up  sons  to 
a deceased  kinsman,  54,  58 ; abduction  of 
women  hy  the  Kshatriyas  sanctioned  by 
Brahmanical  law,  57 ; education  of  the 
three  sons  of  Vishitra-virya,  63 ; hunting, 
fondness  of,  64 ; retirement  of  lepers,  69  ; 
significance  of  the  marriage  of  Dhritar- 
ashtra  and  Gandhari,  71  ; education  of 
the  Kauravas  and  Panda vas,  75;  marriage 
of  a preceptor  in  the  family  of  a Raja,  76 ; 
Purohitas  and  Gurus,  78 ; supremacy  of 
the  Aryans  over  the  aborigines  as  exem- 
plified in  the  story  of  the  son  of  the  Bhil 
Raja,  82 ; barbarous  practices  in  a primi- 
tive age,  84  ; public  exhibition  of  arms  at 
Hastinapur,  85 ; charioteering  and  cha- 
rioteers, 91 ; confidential  position  of  cha- 
rioteer subsequently  held  by  the  Purohita, 
or  family  priest,  ib. ; exactions  of  service 
on  the  part  of  Brahman  sages  as  exem- 
plified in  the  story  of  Durvasa,  93  ; dis- 
grace attached  to  an  unmarried  mother, 
94;  post  of  Yuvaraja,  97;  description  of 
the  city  of  V aranavata,  100;  custom  of 
giving  presents,  101 ; Kunti’s  feast  to  the 
poor,  102 ; burning  a sleeping  enemy 
opposed  to  Kshatriya  ideas,  but  familiar 
to  the  age  when  the  Brahmans  persecuted 
the  Buddhists,  ib. ; ancient  wars  to  be 
found  amongst  the  earliest  traditions  of 
every  people,  104;  national  traditions  pre- 
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served  when  corresponding  to  the  national 
religion,  105;  remodelled  by  changes  in 
the  religion,  ib. ; converted  into  nursery 
stories  when  the  old  religion  has  been 
driven  out  by  a new  one,  ib.  ; striking 
similarity  between  Hindu  and  European 
traditions  of  great  wars,  ib. ; character- 
istics of  Hindu  fiction,  ib. ; action  of  nar- 
rators of  fictions,  107 ; horrible  death  of 
the  Asura,  a barbarous  fiction,  108  ; mar- 
riage of  an  Aryan  to  an  Asura,  109 ; 
share  of  a meal  given  to  the  poor,  110 ; 
submission  of  the  subjects  of  the  Asura 
Chief  to  Bhima,  112 ; Hindu  fondness  for 
children,  113;  historical  significance  of 
the  story,  ib.  ; distinction  between  the 
Aryans  dwelling  in  cities  and  the  abo- 
rigines of  the  jungle,  114;  polyandry, 
three  different  theories  respecting  its  ori- 
gin, viz.  (1.)  Division  of  land  amongst 
families ; (2.)  Absenteeism  of  some  of  the 
brothers  on  pasturing  expeditious ; (3.) 
Scarcity  of  women  amongst  a military 
class  of  foreign  emigrants,  116;  origin  of 
the  Swayamvara,  117 — see  also  Swavam- 
vara ; decay  of  polyandry  and  the  Swa- 
yamvara, 118  ; Draupadi  distributes  the 
victuals  of  the  Pandavas  at  the  evening 
meal,  123  ; rights  of  the  elder  brother  in 
a polyandry  marriage,  126  ; probable  de- 
tails in  connection  with  the  marriage  of 
Draupadi,  127  ; the  Raja  of  Panchala 
gives  a feast,  at  which  he  intends  marry- 
ing his  daughter  to  the  best  archer,  ib.  ; 
rude  merriment  of  the  occasion,  128  ; sim- 
plicity of  the  Raja’s  daughter  in  moving 
amongst  her  suitors,  ib. ; exercises  the 
right  of  excluding  an  unwelcome  suitor 
from  the  trial,  ib.  ; self-possessed  demean- 
our of  Draupadi  an  indication  of  poly- 
andry, ib. ; modest  appearance  of  damsels 
in  later  Swayamvaras,  ib. ; winning  of  the 
prize  by  an  apparent  Brahman,  the  main 
incident  in  the  tradition,  129 ; cause  of 
the  ancient  disdain  in  which  the  Brah- 
mans were  held  by  the  Kshatriyas,  ib. ; 
the  priest,  originally  a hireling,  engaged 
to  act  for  the  patriarch  or  Chieftain,  ib. ; 
general  commotion  excited  at  the  success 
of  a mendicant  Brahman  when  the  Ksha- 
triyas had  all  failed,  ib. ; the  Swayamvara 
and  polyandry  compared,  130  ; plain  in- 
dications of  polyandry  as  an  institution  in 
the  narrative  of  events  which  immediately 
succeeded  the  Swayamvara,  ib. ; scene  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Pandavas  and  Draupadi 
at  the  house  of  Kunti,  131  ; Brahmanical 
perversion  of  the  words  of  Kunti,  ib.  ; 
proofs  of  Brahmanical  interpolation,  ib.  ; 
natural  interpretation  that  Kunti  directed 
her  sons  to  share  Draupadi  amongst  them, 
ib.  ; confirmed  by  the  sequel  of  the  tra- 
dition, 132;  acknowledgment  of  the  right 
of  the  elder  brother  to  choose  a wife  for  the 
family,  ib. ; Draupadi  treated  before  mar- 
riage as  betrothed  to  all  five  brothers,  ib. ; 
arrangements  for  the  night,  ib. ; objection 
of  Dhrishta-dyumna.that  the  claim  of  Ar- 
juua  os  the  winner  of  the  Swayamvara  set 


aside  the  right  of  Yudhishthira  as  eldest 
brother,  134  ; primitive  character  of  the 
ancient  Councils  of  the  Kshatriyas,  137 ; 
strange  domestic  life  which  accompanied 
the  institution  of  polyandry,  142,  note ; ma- 
trimonial law,  ib.  ; its  dubious  authenticity, 
143  ; proofs  that  it  is  a myth.  144  ; legend  of 
Aijuna’s  elopement  with  Subhadra,  151  ; 
proved  to  be  a fiction.  152  ; a model  Raj, 
154 ; a Rajasuya,  or  royal  sacrifice,  155 — 
see  Rajasuya ; pavilions,  165  ; probable  pic- 
ture of  the  scene,  167  ; probable  character 
of  the  Rajas  present  at  the  Rajasuya,  ib. ; 
topics  of  conversation,  168  ; gambling  a 
special  vice  of  the  Hindus,  175  ; visits  of 
ceremony,  177 ; gambling  scene  in  the  pa- 
vilion. 178  ; Bhima’s  fearful  vow  against 
Duryodhana  and  Duhsasana,  182 ; tradi- 
tion of  the  Kauravas  going  out  every  three 
years  to  mark  the  cattle  in  the  pastures, 
194;  feast  given  by  Yudhishthira  after 
the  rescue  of  Duryodhana  from  the  Gand- 
harvas,  195 ; the  Vrishnava  sacrifice  of 
Duryodhana,  196;  law  against  the  abduc- 
tion of  a woman  without  first  conquering 
her  husband,  200  ; story  of  the  reduction 
of  Jayadratha  to  the  condition  of  a slave, 
202  ; difference  between  the  tradition  of 
the  amour  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  the  waiting-maid  and  the  traditions 
of  the  house  of  Bharata,  205;  Raja  Vi- 
rata engages  Yudhishthira  as  private  com- 
panion and  teacher  of  dice  playing,  207  ; 
Bhima  as  head  cook,  ib.  ; Arjuna  as  a 
eunuch  to  teach  music  and  daucing,  ib. ; 
Xakula  as  master  of  the  horse,  ib. ; Saha- 
deva  as  master  of  the  cattle  and  caster  of 
nativities,  ib. ; exhibitions  of  pugilism  and 
wrestling  in  the  court  of  Raja  Virata, 
209  ; fighting  with  wild  beasts  in  the 
women's  apartments,  210  ; dancing  of  the 
Raja’s  daughter  and  other  damsels,  ib. ; 
ancient  saying  that  the  brother  of  the 
Rani  is  always  to  be  feared,  211 ; position 
of  female  servants  in  the  courts  of  Hindu 
Rajas,  213;  the  music  and  dancing-room, 
215  ; attempt  to  burn  Draupadi  alive  with 
the  dead  body  of  Kichaka,  216  ; alarm  of 
herdsmen  at  a foreign  invasion,  219;  mirth 
of  the  damsels  at  seeing  Arjuna  putting 
on  armour,  221  ; they  pray  him  to  bring 
home  plenty  of  spoil,  ib.  ; forbearance  as 
regards  fugitives  and  captives,  223  ; Raja 
Virata  dashes  the  dice  at  Yudhishthira’s 
face,  224  ; procession  of  damsels  to  meet  a 
victorious  warrior,  ib.  ; idea  that  if  blood 
falls  to  the  ground  the  blow  must  be  re- 
venged, 225  ; curious  ground  on  which 
Arjuna  declined  to  marry  Uttara,  ib.  ; 
character  of  the  people  in  the  Dark  Ages 
of  Hindu  history,  226;  leading  characters 
in  the  tradition  of  the  amour  of  Kichaka, 
227  ; jealous  fears  of  the  Rani  of  Virata 
allayed  by  Dranpadfs  story  of  the  five 
Gaudharvas,  ib.  ; belief  in  the  amours  of 
invisible  demons  with  mortal  women,  228  ; 
peculiar  status  of  Kichaka  as  the  brother 
of  the  Rani,  229 ; peculiar  incidents  in 
Kichaka's  amour,  230  ; asks  his  sister  to 
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send  her  waiting-maid  to  his  house,  230  ; 
wine  drank  by  Hindu  women,  ib.  ; scene 
between  K ichaka  and  the  waiting-maid 
in  the  Council-hall,  ib. ; dialogue  between 
the  waiting-maid  and  the  llaja,  ib. ; poet- 
ic justice  in  the  slaughter  of  K ichaka. 
ib.  ; distinction  between  the  Brahmanical 
idea  of  Sati  and  the  slaughter  of  a female 
favourite,  231 ; cookery  a royal  accom- 
plishment, 23-5  ; story  of  the  embassy  of 
the  family  priest  of  Drupada  to  Hastina- 
pur  illustrative  of  the  patriarchal  period 
prior  to  the  age  of  writing,  249 ; prelimin- 
ary courtesies,  ib.  ; the  envoy  requests 
permission  to  repeat  the  words  of  the 
Pandavas,  ib.  ; review  of  the  tradition  of 
the  embassy,  251 ; embassy  of  Sanjaya  to 
the  Pandavas,  252  ; diplomatic  qualifica- 
tions of  Sanjaya,  253  ; Krishna’s  public 
entrance  into  the  city  of  Hastinapur,  2-59  ; 
great  Council  of  the  Kauravas  to  receive 
the  mission  of  Krishna,  261  ; solemn  co- 
venant of  the  Chieftains  of  the  Kauravas 
before  the  great  war,  275 ; election  of  a 
generalissimo,  276  ; abusive  character  of 
challenges,  280  ; six  rules  for  ameliorating 
the  horrors  of  war,  2S3  ; apparently  of 
modern  date,  284  ; disregarded  in  the 
great  war,  ib.  ; of  Brahmanical  origin, 
ib.  ; mythical  respect  to  elders  and  pre- 
ceptors, 297  ; terrible  slaughter  in  the 
great  war — see  Bh.irata  ; Ksha'riyas  bound 
to  accept  challenges,  310  ; duty  towards  a 
father,  an  elder  brother,  and  a llaja,  327 ; 
drinking  the  blood  of  an  enemy,  ib.  ; 
Dhrishta-dyumna  surprised  whilst  sleep- 
ing in  the  quarters  of  the  P.indavas  sur- 
rounded by  his  women,  and  barbarously 
murdered  by  Aswatthama,  349,  350 ; ap- 
pearance of  the  plain  of  Kurukslietra  on 
the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  the  war, 
3-55 ; passionate  desire  for  revenge  ex- 
hibited by  the  surviving  Kauravas,  ib. ; 
pleasure  of  gratified  revenge  as  displayed 
in  the  dying  hour  of  Duryodhana,  357  ; 
the  five  Pandavas  lay  their  heads  at  the 
feet  of  their  mother  Kunti,  363  ; funeral 
ceremonies  for  those  slain  in  the  great 
war — see  Funeral  Ceremonies  ; triumph- 
ant procession  of  the  Pandavas  from  the 
plain  of  Kurukshetra  to  the  city  of  Has- 
tinapur, 36S  ; installation  of  Yudhishthira 
— see  Installation  ; sacrifice  of  a horse — 
see  Aswamedna;  obstinate  refusal  of  the 
old  mother  of  the  Raja  of  Badravati  to 
leave  the  house  to  the  prey  of  the  serv- 
ants, 3S5  ; carried  away  by  force  to  Has- 
tinapur, ib. ; tantalizing  trick  played  by 
Krishna  upon  Bhima,  ib. ; motley  camp 
of  Krishna,  386  ; merriment  of  the  crowd, 
ib.  ; conversation  between  Draupadi  and 
the  ladies  of  Krishna  respecting  polygamy 
and  polyandry,  390  ; leave-taking  of  fe- 
male relations  before  going  out  to  bat- 
tle, 399  ; cannibalism  and  wine-drinking 
amongst  certain  Brahmans  and  Saniases, 
403 ; extraordinary  state  of  civilization  at 
Manipura,  404  ; magnificent  procession, 
407  ; Babhru-vahana  places  his  head  un- 


der Arjuna’s  foot,  408  ; Arjuna  calls  him 
the  son  of  a herdsman  and  a jackal,  409  ; 
triumphant  return  of  Arjuna  to  Hastina- 
pur, 416  ; jov  of  the  Rajas  at  the  recep- 
tion given  them  by  Yudhishthira,  417, 
426;  oriental  idea  of  happiness,  417  ; moral 
lesson  involved  in  the  fable  of  the  disobe- 
dient wife,  418  ; Hindu  conception  of  a 
bad  wife,  ib.  ; custom  of  Hindu  warriors 
to  take  leave  of  female  relatives  before 
going  to  battle,  419 ; ladies  present  at  the 
Aswamedha  of  Yudhishthira,  429  ; the 
gambling  match  of  Nala  and  Pushkara, 
485  ; refusal  of  Nala  to  take  refuge  in  the 
house  of  his  wife's  father,  488  ; terrible 
night  attack  of  wild  elephants  upon  a 
caravan,  490  ; position  of  Damayanti  in 
the  palace  of  the  Raja  of  Chedi,  ib. 

Club-fighting  between  Duryodhana  and 
Bhima  at  the  public  exhibition  of  arms  at 
Hastinapur,  87 ; interference  of  Drona,  ib. 

College,  at  Varanavata,  101. 

Cookery,  a royal  accomplishment,  235, 
note. 

Council,  Hall  of,  at  Hastinapur,  43  ; pri- 
mitive character  of,  137  ; inferiority  of 
the  speeches  to  those  in  Homer  and  Thu- 
cydides, ib. ; scene  in  the  Council-hall  at 
Hastinapur,  ib.  ; curious  scenes  in  the 
Council-hall  of  Raja  Virata,  209,  212  ; 
great  Council  of  the  Pandavas  and  their 
allies  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Abhimanyu 
and  Uttara,  242 ; Council  of  the  Kauravas 
summoned  to  receive  the  envoy  from  Raja 
Drupada,  249  ; Council  of  the  Pandavas 
to  receive  Sanjaya,  the  envoy  of  Maharaja 
Dhritarashtra,  252  ; Council  of  the  Kau- 
ravas summoned  to  receive  the  return 
messages  brought  by  Sanjaya  from  the 
Pandavas,  254  ; Council  of  the  Kauravas 
summoned  to  receive  the  mission  of  Krish- 
na from  the  Pandavas.  261  ; Council  at 
Hastinapur  preliminary  to  the  great  war, 
275  ; magnificent  hall  at  Manipura,  403  ; 
golden  pillars,  artificial  birds,  luminous 
gems,  artificial  fishes,  torches  of  sandal 
wood,  ib. ; review  of  the  description,  423. 

Daityas,  of  the  sea,  mythic  wars  of  Arjuna 
against,  192;  their  chariot  horses  of  the 
colour  of  peacocks,  ib.  ; historical  signi- 
ficance of  the  myths,  ib. ; wars  of  Aijuna 
typical  of  the  wars  of  the  Brahmans 
against  the  Buddhists,  193  ; fly  to  the 
islands  of  the  sea,  404  ; their  houses  burnt 
by  Aijuna,  ib. ; further  identification  with 
the  Buddhists,  421 ; their  wars  against  the 
Devatas,  510  ; their  priest  Sukra,  ib.  ; 
their  efforts  to  slay  Kanju,  the  pupil  of 
Sukra,  ib.  ; the  Raja’s  daughter  pushes 
Devayam  into  a well,  512 ; anger  of  Sukra, 

513  ; alarm  and  humiliation  of  the  Raja, 

514  ; opposition  between  the  Daityas  and 
Devata«,  519 ; expression  of  the  opposition 
in  the  Rig- Veda,  ib.  ; subsequent  con- 
version of  the  traditionary  wars  into  myth- 
ical wars  of  gods  and  demons,  ib. ; con- 
fusion in  the  application  of  the  terms 
Daityas  and  Devatas,  ib. 
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Damayantf,  thebeautiful  daughterof  Bhima, 
Raja  of  Vidarbha,  480  ; her  love  for  Nala, 
ib.  ; induced  by  the  swan  with  golden 
wings  to  think  of  no  one  but  Nala,  481  ; 
her  melancholy,  ib.  ; proclamation  of  her 
Swayamvara,  ib. ; assembling  of  the  Rajas, 
ib. ; visited  by  Nala,  482 ; refuses  to  choose 
any  husband  but  Nala,  483  ; Nala  remon- 
strates, ib.  ; her  fidelity,  ib. ; the  day  of 
the  Swayamvara,  ib. ; she  enters  the  Hall, 
ib.  ; each  of  the  four  gods  assumes  the 
form  of  Nala,  4S4  ; her  perplexity,  ib.  ; 
her  prayer,  ib.  ; the  gods  grant  her  prayer 
and  reveal  themselves  in  their  true  forms, 
ib. ; she  discovers  Nala  and  gives  him  the 
garland,  ib. ; Nala’s  vow  to  her,  ib. ; the 
marriage,  485  ; gives  birth  to  a son  and  a 
daughter,  ib.  ; alarmed  at  the  gambling 
match  between  Nala  and  Pushkara,  486; 
retires  from  the  Hall,  487  ; summons  the 
charioteer,  Varshncya,  and  sends  her  chil- 
dren to  her  father’s  house  at  Vidarbha, 
ib.  ; departs  with  Nala  into  the  jungle, 
ib. ; refuses  to  go  to  her  father’s  house  un- 
less Nala  will  accompany  her,  488  ; aban- 
doned by  Nala  in  the  jungle,  489  ; her 
anguish,  ib.  ; the  great  serpent,  ib.  ; the 
huntsman,  ib.  ; joins  a caravan,  490  ; 
pleasant  encampment,  ib. ; terrible  night 
attack  of  wild  elephants,  ib. ; alarm  of  the 
merchants,  ib. ; she  escapes,  ib. ; her  piti- 
ful appearance  in  the  city  of  Chedi,  ib. ; 
invited  into  the  palace  by  the  mother  of 
the  Raja,  ib.  ; takes  service  under  condi- 
tions, 461  ; becomes  companion  to  the 
Princess  Sunanda,  ib.  ; her  father  Bhima 
sends  Brahmans  in  search  for  her,  492  ; 
discovered  by  Sudeva  the  Brahman,  ib. ; 
identified  by  a mole  as  the  niece  of  the 
mother  of  the  Raja  of  Chedi,  493  ; re- 
turns to  her  father’s  house  at  Vidarbha, 
ib.  ; her  joy  at  seeing  her  children,  ib. ; 
her  anxiety  for  Nala,  ib. ; her  directions 
to  the  Brahmans  sent  in  search  of  Nala, 
ib.  ; suspects  that  she  has  found  Nala, 
494  ; directs  Sudeva  to  inform  Raja  Ritu- 
parna  .that  she  was  about  to  celebrate  a 
second  Su  ayamvara,  ib.  ; recognizes  the 
driving  of  Nala,  496  ; fails  to  recognize 
him  as  Vahuka,  497  ; sends  her  maid 
Kcsinf  to  Vahuka,  ib. ; sends  for  a portion 
of  the  meat  which  Nala  had  cooked,  499  ; 
sends  her  children  to  Nala,  ib.;  permitted 
to  receive  him  in  her  own  room,  ib. ; the 
interview,  ib.  ; her  fidelity  testified  by 
Vayu,  500  ; the  reconciliation,  ib. ; happy 
reign  of  Nala,  501. 

Dark  Ages  of  Hindu  history,  226  ; character 
of,  ib. 

Dawn,  the,  personified.  See  Ushas. 

Deities,  Vedic,  8 ; confusion  in  the  personi- 
fications, ib. 

Devaki,  daughter  of  Dcvaka,  married  to 
Vasudeva,  462;  Raja  Kansa  threatens  to 
slay  her  on  her  wedding  day,  ib. ; Vasu- 
deva engages  to  deliver  up  her  children 
to  Kansa,  ib. ; birth  of  Balarama,  ib. ; 
birth  of  Krishna,  463. 

Dcvatas,  their  wars  against  the  Daityas, 


510  ; their  priest  Vrihaspatf,  ib. ; opposi- 
tion between  them  and  the  Daityas,  519  ; 
expression  of  the  opposition  in  the  Rig- 
Veda,  ib. ; subsequent  conversion  of  the 
traditionary  wars  into  mythical  wars  of 
gods  and  demons,  ib. ; confusion  in  the 
application  of  the  term,  ib. 

Devayani,  legends  of,  508  ; character  of,  a 
contrast  to  that  of  Damayantf,  ib. ; her 
father  a type  of  the  modern  Brahman  pre- 
ceptor, ib. ; the  story  to  be  referred  to  the 
Brahmanic  age,  509  ; refusal  of  Kanju  to 
marry  her,  510 ; cursesKanju,511 ; pushed 
into  a well  by  Sarmishtha,  512  ; delivered 
from  the  well  by  Raja  Yayati,  ib. ; refuses 
to  return  to  the  city  of  the  Daityas,  513  ; 
refuses  to  be  comforted,  ib.;  the  Raja  of 
the  Daityas  promises  that  Sarmishtha  shall 
be  her  servant,  514  ; goes  with  Sarmishtha 
and  her  maidens  to  the  well,  515  ; approach 
of  Raja  Yayati,  ib. ; requests  Yayati  to 
marry  her,  516  ; urges  that  he  espoused 
her  when  he  delivered  her  from  the  well, 
ib.  ; the  marriage,  517  ; departs  with  Ya- 
yati to  his  own  city  accompanied  by  Sar- 
mishtha,  ib.;  her  wrath  at  hearing  that 
Sarmishtha  had  given  birth  to  a son,  ib.; 
discovers  that  Yayati  is  the  father  of  Sar- 
mishtha’s  children,  518  ; returns  to  her 
father’s  house,  ib. ; review  of  the  legends, 

519  ; opposition  between  the  Dcvatas,  or 
Aryans,  and  the  Daityas,  or  aborigines, 
ib. ; friendship  between  the  Brahman 
preceptors  of  tribes  who  were  at  enmity, 

520  ; mythical  detail  representing  the  Ya- 
davas  as  descendants  of  Yayati  and  Sar- 
mishtha, ib. 

Dharma,  a personified  virtue,  the  mythical 
father  of  Yudhishthira,  71. 

Dhaumya,  engaged  to  be  family  priest  to  the 
Pandavas,  119;  one  of  the  sacred  cooks 
at  the  ltajasuya  of  Yudhishthira,  166  ; 
accompanies  the  Pandavas  in  their  exile, 
184  ; exclaims  against  Jayadratha  for  car- 
rying away  Draupadi  without  having  first 
conquered  her  husbands,  201  ; assists  in 
the  burning  of  the  dead  upon  the  plain  of 
Kurukshctra,  364  ; performs  the  inaugur- 
ation ceremonies  for  Raja  Yudhishthira, 
370 ; squeezes  milk  out  of  the  horse’s  ear 
at  the  performance  of  the  Aswamcdha, 
431  ; unmeaning  allusions  to  his  appear- 
ance at  the  Aswamcdha,  436. 

Dhrishta-dyumna,  brother  of  Draupadi,  con- 
ducts his  sister  into  the  area  at  her  8w  ay- 
amvara, 120  ; proclaims  the  conditions 
of  the  Swayamvara,  ib. ; recites  the  names 
and  lineage  of  her  suitors,  ib. ; follows 
Draupadi  after  her  Swayamvara  to  the 
house  of  the  Pandavas  and  discovers  that 
they  are  Kshatriyas,  124  ; objects  to  the 
marriage  of  his  sister  to  the  five  Panda- 
vas, 126;  objections  overruled,  ib. ; objects 
that  the  claim  of  Arjuna  as  winner  at  the 
Swayamvara  set  aside  the  right  of  Yud- 
hishthira ns  elder  brother,  134  ; appointed 
generalissimo  of  the  Pandavas,  277  ; so- 
lemnly enthroned,  ib. ; vows  to  slay  Drona 
in  revenge  for  the  slaughter  of  his  futher 
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Drupnda,  316;  surprised  by  Aswattliama 
v\  liilst  sleeping  in  the  quarters  of  the  Pan- 
duvas  and  barbarously  murdered,  350 ; 
his  charioteer  hastens  to  the  Kaurava  camp 
to  inform  the  Pandavas,  352. 

Dhritarashtra,  the  blind,  birth  of,  54;  le 
gend  of  his  early  life,  63  ; set  aside  from  the 
Raj  on  account  of  his  blindness,  ib. ; suc- 
ceeds to  the  throne  on  the  retirement  of 
Pandu,  64 ; marries  Gandhari,  65 ; his 
sons  known  as  the  Kauravas,  ib. ; kindly 
receives  the  widow  and  sons  of  his  brother 
Pandu,  ib. ; significance  of  his  marriage, 
74  ; his  monogamy  as  opposed  to  the  poly- 
amy  of  his  predecessors,  72  ; directs 
)roua  to  prepare  for  a public  exhibition 
of  arms  in  behalf  of  the  Kauravas  and 
Pandavas,  86  ; his  appearance  at  the  ex- 
hibition, ib.  ; appoints  Yudhishthira  to  be 
Yuvaraja,  97  ; remonstrances  of  Duryod- 
hana,  ib. ; offers  to  divide  the  administra- 
tion, but  refuses  to  divide  the  lands,  98  ; 
persuaded  by  Duryodhana  to  send  the 
Pandavas  to'the  city  of  Varanavata,  ib. ; 
sends  the  Pandavas  to  the  country  of 
Khandava-prastha,  139;  prevailed  on  by 
Duryodhana  to  invite  the  Pandavas  to  a 
gambling  mutch,  176  ; his  sudden  appear- 
ance in  the  gambling  pavilion,  182  ; apo- 
logizes to  Draupadi  for  the  affronts  put 
upon  her,  and  bids  her  return  with  her 
husbands  to  Indra-prastha,  ib. ; recalls 
the  Pandavas  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  Duryodhana,  183  ; his 
daughter  Duhsala  married  to  Jayadratha, 
Raja  of  Sindhu,  202  ; summons  a Council 
to  receive  the  envoy  from  the  Pandavas, 
249;  tries  to  appease  Bhishma  and  Kama, 
and  declares  in  favour  of  peace,  251  ; sends 
his  minister  and  charioteer  Sanjaya  on  an 
embassy  to  the  Pandavas,  ib. ; his  message 
to  the  Pandavas,  253  ; receives  privately 
the  replies  sent  by  the  Pandavas,  256  ; his 
anxious  night  conversation  with  Vidura, 
ib. ; summons  a Council  of  the  Kauravas 
to  receive  the  messages  sent  by  the  Pan- 
davas through  Sanjaya,  ib. ; agreement 
impossible,  ib. ; remonstrates  with  Dur- 
yodhana on  his  proposal  to  put  Krishna 
in  custody,  259  ; his  reception  of  Krishna 
in  the  Council  hall,  262  ; requests  Krishna 
to  counsel  Duryodhana,  265  ; advised  by 
Krishna  to  arrest  Duryodhana  and  his 
three  allies,  268 ; summons  the  Rani 
Gandhari  into  the  Council,  ib. ; mythical 
character  of  the  mission  of  Krishna,  271  ; 
affecting  interview  with  Krishna  after  the 
slaughter  of  his  sons  in  the  great  war, 
342  ; proceeds  with  all  the  women  of  his 
household  to  the  plain  of  Kurukshetra, 
354  ; interview  with  the  three  surviving 
warriors  of  the  Kaurava  armies,  ib. ; at- 
tempts to  reconcile  him  with  the  Panda- 
vas, 359  ; mythical  efforts  of  Krishna  and 
Vyasa,  ib. ; impossibility  of  a real  recon- 
ciliation between  parents  and  the  mur- 
derers of  their  sons,  ib. ; want  of  family 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  Brahmanical 
compilers,  360  ; his  interview  with  the 


Pandavas  on  the  day  after  the  war,  ib. ; 
necessity  for  a feigned  reconciliation,  ib. ; 
his  real  feelings  on  the  occasion,  360  ; nar- 
rative of  the  reconciliation,  ib. ; the  Pan- 
davas, accompanied  by  Krishna,  come  out 
to  meet  him,  ib. ; prostrate  themselves  at 
his  feet,  361  ; calls  for  Bhima  and  receives 
his  image  instead,  ib. ; crushes  the  image 
to  pieces  in  his  wrath  against  the  murderer 
of  his  sons,  ib. ; repents  the  deed  and 
weeps,  ib. ; undeceived  by  Sanjaya,  ib. ; 
embraces  the  five  Pandavas  in  turn,  ib. ; 
the  reconciliation,  ib. ; orders  the  funeral 
rites  of  the  Kauravas  to  be  performed, 
364  ; narrative  of  the  installation  of  Yud- 
hishthira as  Raja  under  the  nominal 
sovereignty  of  himself  as  Maharaja,  368  ; 
Yudhishthira  requests  the  Brahmans  to 
accept  his  rule,  372  ; story  of  the  exile  and 
death  of  Dhritarashtra,  438 ; his  hitter  dis- 
putes with  Bhima,  439  ; he  departs  with 
the  ltani  Gandhari  and  Kunti  to  the 
jungle  on  the  Ganges,  ib. ; visit  of  the 
Pandavas,  ib. ; Vyiisa  the  sage  assembles 
the  ghosts  of  all  who  were  slain  in  the 
great  war,  ib. ; horrible  death  of  the  Ma- 
haraja and  all  his  household  in  a jungle 
fire,  441. 

Dice.  See  Gambling. 

Dinajpur  anciently  a land  of  fable,  233. 

Draupadi,  daughter  of  Raja  Drupada,  im- 
portant story  of  her  marriage  with  the 
five  Pandavas,  115;  her  beauty,  118  ; the 
Pandavas  resolve  to  attend  her  Sway- 
amvara,  ib.  ; conducted  into  the  area  by 
her  brother  Dhrishta-dyumna,  120  ; pre- 
vents Kama  from  engaging  in  the  com- 
petition, 121 ; acknowledges  Arjuna  to  be 
visitor,  122 ; led  away  by  Arjuna  and  his 
brethren,  ib. ; postponement  of  the  mar- 
riage, 123  ; distributes  the  provisions  at 
supper  in  the  place  of  Kunti,  ib. ; followed 
by  her  brother  to  the  hut,  124;  married 
to  the  five  brothers  in  the  order  of  their 
ages,  126  ; probable  details'  of  the  real 
incident,  127  ; her  self-possessed  demean- 
our, 128  ; myth  that  in  a former  birth  she 
prayed  five  times  to  Siva  for  a good  hus- 
band, 133  ; her  strange  domestic  life,  143, 
note  ; her  interview  with  Arjuna  after  his 
exile,  152  ; reconciled  to  Subhadra,  ib. ; 
the  wives  of  the  Pandavas  jealous  of  her 
beauty,  177  ; staked  by  Yudhishthira  at 
the  gambling  match  at  Hastinapur,  ISO  ; 
Duryodhana  sends  for  her  to  sweep  the 
rooms,  ib.  ; question  of  whether  she  was 
fairly  lost,  as  Yr udhishthira  was  a slave 
when  he  staked  her,  ib.  ; refuses  to  go  to 
the  pavilion,  181  ; dragged  in  by  Duhsa- 
sana,  ib. ; vainly  appeals  to  Bhishma  and 
Drona,  ib.  ; the  Pandavas  forbidden  by 
Yudhishthira  to  interfere,  182  ; insulted 
by  Duhsasana  and  Duryodhana  before 
all  the  assembly,  ib.  ; apologies  of  the 
Maharaja,  183  ; her  terrible  vow,  184 ; 
familiar  with  the  idea  that  wives  were 
occasionally  lost  or  won  at  gambling 
matches,  ib  ; myth  of  Duhsasana  trying 
to  strip  her,  but  prevented  by  Krishna, 
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185,  note;  sensational  picture  of  her  de- 
parture into  exile,  186;  visited  by  Jaya- 
dratha,  Raja  of  Sindhu,  in  the  absence  of 
her  husbands,  199 ; her  conversation  with 
the  Chieftain  sent  by  J ayadratha,  ib. ; her 
proffered  hospitalities,  200  ; her  rage  at 
the  wicked  proposals  of  Jayadratha,  ib. ; 
her  curses  and  threats,  ib. ; she  is  carried 
off  by  main  force,  ib. ; abandoned  by  Ja- 
yadratha, who  tries  to  escape  from  the 
Pandavas,  201 ; her  wrath  at  the  clemency 
of  Yudhishthira,  ib.  ; returns  to  the  hut 
with  Yudhishthira,  ib. ; orders  the  release 
of  Jayadratha,  202;  her  appearance  be- 
fore the  Rani  of  Virata,  207  ; the  Rani 
objects  to  her  beauty,  208  ; her  story  of 
her  five  Gandharvas,  ib.  ; engaged  as  a 
waiting-maid  by  the  Rani,  ib.  ; stipulates 
that  she  shall  not  be  required  to  wash  feet 
or  eat  the  victuals  which  have  been  left 
by  others,  ib.  ; tranquil  life,  ib. ; attracts 
the  attention  of  Kfchaka,  211 ; sent  by  the 
Rani  to  bring  a cup  of  wine  from  his 
house,  ib. ; prays  to  the  Sun  for  succour, 
ib. ; affronted  by  Kichaka,  212  ; escapes 
from  the  house  and  runs  to  the  Council- 
hall,  ib. ; rebuked  by  Yudhishthira,  ib. ; 
appeals  in  vain  to  the  Rani,  ib.  ; awakens 
Bhima  in  the  night  and  demands  revenge, 
213  ; bitterly  complains  of  the  insults  she 
has  received  from  the  Kauravas,  Jaya- 
dratha, and  Kichaka,  ib. ; complains  of 
the  low  occupations  of  her  husbands  in 
the  court  of  Raja  Virata,  ib  ; complains 
of  her  position  as  the  favourite  maid-serv- 
ant of  the  Raja,  214;  rebuked  by  Bhima, 
ib.  ; her  delight  at  the  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing revenge,  ib. ; Kichaka  pays  a second 
visit  and  threatens  to  carry  her  away,  ib. ; 
his  lavish  offers,  ib. ; engages  to  meet  him 
at  midnight  in  the  music  and  dancing- 
room,  215  ; her  joy  at  his  being  slain  by 
Bhima,  216 ; tells  the  watchmen  that  he 
has  been  slain  by  the  Gandharvas,  ib.  ; 
brothers  of  Kichaka  prepare  to  burn  her 
alive  on  his  funeral  pile,  217  ; her  screams 
for  succour,  ib. ; Bhima  hastens  to  her 
rescue,  ib. ; returns  to  the  palace  and 
causes  great  alarm,  ib. ; enters  the  music 
and  dancing-room  and  manifests  her  anger 
against  Arjuna,  218;  led  by  the  damsels 
into  the  presence  of  the  Rani,  ib. ; their 
conversation,  ib.  ; universal  terror,  221  ; 
proposes  that  Arjuna  should  drive  the 
chariot  of  Uttar  against  the  Kauravas, 
ib. ; catches  the  blood  that  fell  from  Yud- 
hishthira’s nose,  224 ; mythical  character 
of  her  personation  as  a maid-servant,  235; 
extraordinary  arrangement  of  her  hair  in 
consequence  of  her  vow,  236  ; question- 
able beauty,  ib. ; alleged  refinement  of  her 
manners,  ib.  ; myth  that  the  Sun  god 
preserved  her  from  the  indignity  of  a kick, 
237  ; complains  to  Krishna  of  Yudhish- 
thira’s  undue  love  of  peace,  257  ; comfort- 
ed by  Krishna,  ib.  ; sleeping  in  the  camp 
of  the  Kauravas  on  the  night  when  her 
five  sons  were  slain  by  Aswatthama,  350  ; 
sent  for  by  Yudhishthira,  353 ; decries  the 


idea  of  her  husbands  ruling  as  Rajas,  ib. ; 
consoled  by  Yudhishthira  and  Krishna, 
ib. ; prays  for  revenge  upon  Aswatthama, 
ib. ; Yudhishthira  represents  to  her  that 
Aswatthama  is  the  son  of  a Brahman,  and 
that  revenge  must  be  left  to  Vishnu,  ib. ; 
she  persists  in  having  an  amulet  belonging 
to  Aswatthama,  ib. ; Arjuna  deprives  As- 
watthama of  the  amulet  and  gives  it  to 

. Bhima,  who  consoles  Draupadi  and  gives 
it  her,  upon  which  she  transfers  it  to 
Yudhishthira,  354;  her  affecting  inter- 
view with  Kunti,  363 ; consoled  by  Gand- 
hiiri,  ib.  ; seated  upon  the  tiger’s  skin 
with  Yudhishthira  at  his  installation  as 
Raja,  371 ; her  conversation  with  the  wives 
of  Krishna  respecting  polygamy  and  poly- 
andry, 390  ; acknowledges  the  miraculous 
interference  of  Krishna  in  the  gambling 
pavilion,  ib. ; accompanies  her  husbands 
to  the  Himalaya  mountains  in  the  garb 
of  a devotee,  and  dies,  454. 

Dream  of  Yudhishthira  that  the  animals 
implored  him  to  leave  the  jungle,  198 ; 
portentous  dreams  of  Raja  Kansa,  472. 

Drona,  the  Brahman  preceptor  of  the  Kau- 
ravas and  Pandavas,  his  arrival  at  Has- 
tinapur,  75 ; educates  the  princes  on 
condition  that  they  afterwards  fight  the 
Raja  of  Panchala,  ib. ; marries  Kripa,  the 
half-sister  of  Bhishma,  ib. ; question  of 
whether  he  was  a Brahman  or  a Kshatri- 
ya,  76  ; his  son  Aswatthama,  77  ; efforts 
of  the  Brahmanical  compilers  to  represent 
him  as  a Brahman  who  officiated  as  Puro- 
hita,  or  family  priest,  ib. ; more  probably 
a Kshatriya,  ib. ; absurd  myth  respecting 
his  birth,  77,  note;  interpretation  of  the 
myth,  ib. ; legend  of  the  son  of  the  Bhfl 
Raja,  82  ; flocking  of  sons  of  Rajas  to 
Hastinapur  to  learn  archery  from  Drona, 
83  ; he  refuses  to  teach  the  son  of  the  Bhfl 
Raja,  ib. ; the  Bhfl  sets  up  a clay  image 
of  Drona  and  learns  archery  by  practising 
before  the  image,  ib. ; Drona  contemplates 
spoiling  the  Bhfl’s  archery,  but  is  restrained 
by  his  submission,  84  ; review  of  the  tra- 
dition, ib. ; requested  by  Maharaja  Dhri- 
tarashtra  to  hold  a public  exhibition  of 
arms,  86  ; appears  at  the  exhibition  with 
his  son  Aswatthama,  87  ; interferes  in  the 
club  fighting  between  Duryodhnna  and 
Bhima,  ib. ; causes  the  war  against  Dru- 
pada,  Raja  of  Panchala,  95  ; significance 
of  the  division  of  the  Raj  of  Panchala,  96  ; 
probably  the  brother  of  Drupada,  ib. ; re- 
frains from  interfering  when  Draupadi  is 
insulted  in  the  gambling  pavilion,  182  ; 
remonstrates  with  Duryodhana  in  the 
Council  of  Kauravas  summoned  to  receive 
the  embassy  of  Krishna,  265  ; frames  six 
rules  for  ameliorating  the  horrors  of  tho 
war,  283 ; excuses  himself  from  fighting 
for  the  Pandavas,  297  ; improbability  of 
the  story,  298 ; introduced  to  harmonize 
with  the  speech  he  is  said  to  have  delivered 
at  Krishna’s  embassy,  299 ; narrative  of 
his  five  days’  command,  309 ; his  election, 
ib. ; first  day  of  his  command,  ib. ; his 
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efforts  to  take  Yudhishthira  prisoner 
frustrated  by  Krishna  and  Arjuna,  309; 
second  day  of  his  command,  310;  nearly 
succeeds  in  taking  Y udhishthira  prisoner, 
ib.;  draws  up  the  army  of  the  Kaurovas 
in  the  form  of  a spider's  web,  ib. ; fourth 
day  of  his  command,  314;  cuts  off  the  | 
heads  of  Virata  and  Drupada,  316; 
Dhrishta-dyumna  vows  to  slay  him  in 
revenge  for  the  death  of  his  father  Dru- 
pada, ib. ; Bhima  fights  him  until  sunrise, 
317;  fifth  day  of  his  command,  ib. ; com- 
bat with  Dhrishta-dyumna,  ib. ; is  over- 
come by  means  of  a lie,  ib. ; rejoicings  of 
the  Pandavas  and  sorrow  of  the  Kaurovas, 
ib. ; vow  of  his  son  Aswatthama  to  revenge 
his  death,  ib. ; review  of  his  death.  320 ; 
mythical  details,  ib  ; extraordinary  ac- 
count of  a lie  inadvertently  told  by  Yud- 
hishthira, 321  ; dies  in  the  character  of  a 
Brahman  Yogi,  322;  escape  of  his  soul 
through  his  skull,  ib. 

Drupada,  Raja  of  Panchala,  his  probable 
relationship  to  Drona,  78,  note;  war 
against  him,  95;  defeats  the  Kaurovas, 
but  is  defeated  by  the  Pandavas,  ib. ; di- 
vision of  his  territory,  ib. ; significance  of 
the  legend  respecting  the  division  of  his 
Raj,  96;  probably  the  brother  of  Drona, 
ib. ; geographical  position  of  his  Raj,  ib. ; 
his  humiliation  at  his  daughter  being  won 
by  a Brahman,  124  ; learns  from  his  son 
that  the  supposed  Brahmans  are  Kshatri- 
yas,  ib. ; sends  his  Purohita  as  envoy  to 
the  Pandavas  and  invites  them  to  his  pa- 
lace, ib. ; his  grand  reception  of  the  Piin- 
davas,  125  ; his  joy  at  hearing  their  birth 
and  lineage,  ib. ; his  daughter  married  to 
the  five  Pandavas,  126 ; becomes  the  lead- 
ing ally  of  the  Pandavas  after  the  thir- 
teenth year,  239  ; sends  his  own  priest  as 
envoy  to  the  Kaurovas,  245 ; story  of  the 
embassy,  219 ; slain  and  beheaded  by 
Drona  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  great 
war,  316;  his  son  Dhrishta-dyumna  vows 
to  revenge  his  death,  ib. 

Duhsala,  daughter  of  Maharaja  Dhrita- 
rashtra,  married  to  Jayadratha,  Raja  of 
Sindhu,  202;  story  of,  414  ; her  dead  son 
miraculously  restored  to  life  by  Krishna, 
ib. 

Duhsasana  plots  with  his  elder  brother 
Duryodhana  to  dispossess  the  Pandavas 
of  their  Raj,  175;  drags  Draupadi  into 
the  gambling  pavilion  by  her  hair,  181 ; 
insult^  her  before  the  assembly,  182 ; 
danced  for  joy  when  Duryodhana  won  the 
Raj  of  the  Pandavas,  183  ; Bhima  vows  to 
drink  his  blood,  184  ; myth  of  his  trying 
to  strip  Draupadi,  but  prevented  by  Krish- 
na, 185,  note  ; insultingly  invites  the  Pan- 
davas to  the  sacrifice  of  Duryodhana,  196  ; 
mild  answer  of  Yudhishthira  and  wrathful 
reply  of  Bhima,  ib. ; warns  Duryodhana 
in  the  Council  of  the  Kaurovas  that  unless 
he  submits  to  the  Pandavas  the  elders 
will  deliver  him  up  to  Yudhishthira,  268  ; 
joins  in  the  plot  for  seizing  Krishna,  269 ; 
joins  in  the  slaughter  of  Abhimanyu,  312; 
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his  deadly  conflict  with  Bhima,  327  ; Bhi- 
ma drinks  his  blood,  328. 

Durgii,  temple  of,  531. 

Durvasas,  the' sage,  curses  Sakuntala,  47; 
his  irascibility,  48 ; his  visit  to  the  house 
of  the  Raja  of  the  Bhojas,  93  ; Kunti  ap- 
pointed to  wait  upon  him  night  and  day, 
ib. ; dutiful  service  of  Kunti,  ib. ; he  offers 
her  a boon,  ib.;  teaches  her  a mantra 
which  will  bring  any  good  to  her,  94 ; vi- 
sits Dwaraka  with  two  other  Rishis,  443. 

Duryodhana,  the  eldest  son  of  Dhritarash- 
tra,  attempts  to  take  the  life  of  Bhima, 
74  ; mythical  character  of  the  legend,  ib. ; 
his  jealousy  of  Arjuna,  75  ; his  club-fight- 
ing with  Bhima  at  the  exhibition  of  arms 
at  Hastinapur,  87  ; creates  Kama  a Itaja, 
90 ; leads  him  away,  ib. ; rivalry  with 
Yudhishthira  for  the  post  of  Yuvaraja, 
97  ; his  jealousy  at  the  appointment  of 
Yudhishthira,  ib. ; remonstrates  with 
Maharaja  Dhritarashtra,  ib. ; refuses  the 
Maharaja’s  offer  to  divide  the  administra- 
tion, 98  ; stipulates  for  a division  of  the 
land  which  is  refused,  ib. ; persuades  the 
Maharaja  to  send  the  Pandavas  to  the 
city  of  V aranavata,  99 ; his  plot  to  burn 
the  Pandavas  at  Varamivata,  101  ; story 
of  his  jealous  wrath  at  the  Ilajasuya  of 
Yudhishthira,  172  ; his  surprise  at  the 
marvels  of  Indra-prastha,  ib.  ; mistakes  a 
square  of  crystal  for  real  water,  173  ; ex- 
cites the  mirth  of  the  Pandavas,  ib.  ; strikes 
his  head  against  a false  door,  ib. ; the  story 
borrowed  from  the  Koran,  ib. ; plots  with 
Duhsasana  and  Sakuni  to  dispossess  the 
Pandavas  of  their  new  Raj,  175 ; proposals 
to  invite  the  Pandavas  to  a gambling 
match,  ib. ; prevails  on  his  father  Dhritar- 
ashtra to  send  the  invitation,  176;  lays 
the  stakes  whilst  his  uncle  Sakuni  plays 
the  game,  178  ; wins  Draupadi,  180  ; sends 
for  her  to  sweep  the  rooms,  ib. ; question 
of  w'hether  she  was  really  won,  ib.  ; his 
servants  fail  to  bring  Draupadi,  181 ; his 
brother  Duhsasana  drags  her  into  the  pa- 
vilion, ib. ; his  outrage  upon  Dranpadi, 
ib. ; the  Maharaja  appears  and  commands 
the  Pandavas  to  depart,  183 ; remonstrates 
with  the  Maharaja,  ib.  ; represents  the 
unpardonable  nature  of  the  affront  which 
had  been  put  upon  the  Pandavas,  186  ; 
story  of  his  capture  by  the  Gandharvas, 
194 ; his  insolence,  195  ; rescued  by  the 
Pandavas,  ib. ; his  mortification,  ib.  ; his 
resentment  at  being  publicly  rebuked  by 
Bhishma,  ib. ; his  jealous  desire  to  per- 
form a Rajasuya  sacrifice,  196 ; disqualified 
whilst  the  Maharaja  and  Yudhishthira 
are  alive,  ib. ; prepares  to  perform  a V aish- 
nava  sacrifice,  ib. ; the  sacrifice,  197 ; di- 
verse opinions  of  his  friends  and  enemies, 
ib. ; returns  to  his  palace  in  a great  pro- 
cession, ib.  ; congratulations  of  Kama, 
ib.  ; review  of  the  tradition,  ib.  ; agrees 
to  a war  against  the  Raja  Virata,  219  ; 
invades  the  southern  quarter,  220 ; de- 
feated by  Arjuna,  222  ; his  efforts  to  win 
over  Krishna  to  the  side  of  the  Kauravas, 
36 
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246  ; his  arrogance  in  the  palace  of  Krish- 
na, ib.  ; remonstrates  with  Krishna  for 
speaking  to  Arj  una  first,  247  ; elects  to 
have  Krishna’s  army,  ib.  ; Balarama  de- 
clines to  join  either  side,  ib. ; advised  by 
Vidura  to  give  a grand  reception  to 
Krishna  in  his  capacity  as  ambassador, 
258  ; commences  the  preparations,  ib. ; 
told  by  Vidura  that  the  reception  will  be 
•useless  unless  he  is  prepared  to  restore  the 
five  villages  to  the  Pandavas,  ib. ; aban- 
dons his  preparations  and  proposes  putting 
Krishna  in  custody,  259  ; remonstrances 
of  the  Maharaja,  ib. ; wrath  of  Bhishma, 
ib. ; refuses  to  go  out  with  the  others  to 
receive  Krishna,  ib.  ; his  haughtiness  to- 
wards Krishna,  ib.  ; oilers  a splendid  en- 
tertainment to  Krishna,  which  is  refused, 
260 ; spurns  the  Council  of  Krishna,  265  ; 
exasperated  by  the  remonstrances  of 
Bhishma,  ib.  ; remonstrances  of  Drona 
and  Vidura,  ib. ; further  remonstrances 
of  Bhishma,  266  ; his  indignant  speech  to 
Krishna,  267 ; rebuked  by  Krishna,  ib. ; 
warned  by  Duhsasana  that  unless  he 
submits  to  the  Pandavas  the  elders  will 
deliver  him  up  to  Yudhishthira,  268 ; ab- 
ruptly leaves  the  assembly,  ib. ; Krishna 
advises  his  arrest,  ib. ; the  Rani  Gand- 
harf  sends  for  him  and  remonstrates  with 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  Council,  ib.  ; 
leaves  the  Council  hall  and  plots  with 
Sakuni,  Duhsasana,  and  Kama  to  seize 
Krishna,  269  ; Krishna  reveals  himself  to 
him  as  the  Supreme  Being,  ib. ; holds  a 
Council  at  Hastinapur,  275 ; solemn  cove- 
nant of  the  Chieftains  on  the  side  of  the 
Kauravas,  ib.  ; entrenches  all  his  forces 
on  the  plain  of  Kurukshctra,  ib. ; pots  of 
snakes  and  scorpions,  276;  proposes  that 
Bhishma  should  he  generalissimo,  ib.  ; 
dismisses  Rukmin  on  account  of  the  ex- 
travagance of  his  pretensions,  278 ; sends 
a kinsman  with  a challenge  to  the  Pan- 
davas, 280  ; language  of  the  challenge, 
ib. ; replies  of  Krishna  and  Arjuna,  282 ; 
his  son  slain  by  Abhimanyu,  303  ; attacks 
Abhimanyu,  who  is  rescued  by  Arjuna, 
ib. ; complains  of  the  indifference  of  Bhish- 
ma, 305 ; complains  to  his  Chieftains  of 
his  want  of  success,  ib. ; proposes  to  Bhish- 
ma that  he  should  retire,  306  ; approves 
of  the  plot  for  taking  Yudhishthira  pri- 
soner, 310 ; reproaches  Drona  for  not 
having  succeeded,  ib. ; his  efforts  to  pro- 
tect Jayadratha,  314;  reproaches  Drona 
for  not  having  murdered  the  Pandavas 
whilst  they  were  sleeping,  316;  requests 
Salya  to  drive  Kama’s  chariot,  324;  as- 
sures Salya  of  his  respect  and  ranks  him 
with  Krishna,  327 ; refuses  the  advice  of 
Kripa  to  conclude  a treaty  with  the  Pan- 
davas, ib.  ; utter  defeat  of  the  Kauravas, 
331  ; flics  from  the  plain  and  conceals 
himself  in  a lake,  ib. ; general  search  for 
Duryodhana,  ib. ; discovered  by  the  three 
surviving  Kauravu  warriors  and  invited 
to  renew  the  contest,  332  ; declines  and 
recommends  concealment,  ib. ; Aswatthu- 


ma  vainly  remonstrates,  ib. ; failure  of  the 
Pandavas  to  discover  him,  ib. ; found  out 
by  Bhfma’s  servants,  ib. ; Yudhishthira 
calls  upon  him  to  leave  the  lake,  333  ; he 
prays  for  rest  before  renewing  the  contest, 
ib. ; offers  the  Raj  to  the  Pandavas,  that 
he  may  retire  to  the  desert,  ib. ; refusal  of 
Yudhishthira  to  obtain  the  Raj  from  him 
except  by  conquest,  334  ; offers  to  fight 
the  Pandavas  one  at  a time  if  they  will 
fight  fairly,  ib. ; the  conditions  accepted, 
ib.  ; stipulates  to  fight  with  the  mace  only, 
335 ; Yudhishthira  agrees,  ib. ; still  re- 
mains in  the  lake,  ib. ; taunted  by  Bhfma, 
ib. ; offers  to  fight  on  the  morrow,  ib. ; 
Bhfma  threatens  to  drag  him  out  of  the 
lake,  ib. ; laughter  of  the  followers  of  the 
Pandavas,  336  ; his  ghastly  appearance, 
ib. ; Yudhishthira  offers  him  arms  and. 
armour,  ib. ; question  of  who  should  fight 
him,  ib. ; Krishna  suggests  Bhima,  ib. ; 
Bhfma  gladly  assents,  ib. ; Bhfma  and 
Duryodhana  reproach  one  another,  337  ; 
the  battle,  338  ; desperate  struggle,  ib. ; 
nearly  kills  Bhfma,  339  ; his  thigh  smashed 
by  Bhfma,  ib. ; kicked  i-.y  Bhfma  on  the 
head,  ib. ; Yudhishthira’ s speech  to  him, 
ib.  ; indignation  of  Balarama  at  Bhfma’s 
foul  blow,  340  ; recriminations  between 
Duryodhana  and  Krishna,  ib. ; refers  to 
the  goodness  of  his  government,  341  ; 
manifestation  of  the  divine  approval  of  his 
conduct,  ib.  ; left  wounded  and  alone  on 
the  plain  of  Kurukshctra,  347  ; visited  by 
Aswatthama,  Kripa,  and  Kritavarman, 
ib. ; appoints  Aswatthama  to  tire  chief 
command  and  directs  him  to  bring  the 
head  of  Bhfma,  ib. ; left  by  the  three 
warriors,  348  ; return  of  the  three  warriors 
after  the  revenge  of  Aswatthama,  351  ; 
deceived  by  Aswatthama,  who  passes  off 
the  heads  of  the  sons  of  the  Pandavas  as 
the  heads  of  the  fathers,  ib. ; his  temporary 
exultation,  ib. ; takes  the  head  of  Bhfma’s 
son  and  discovers  the  deception  by  crush- 
ing the  skull,  352  ; reproaches  Aswatthama 
for  the  murder  of  the  innocent  sons,  ib. ; 
his  death,  ib. ; pleasure  of  gratified  revenge 
as  exhibited  in  his  last  moments,  357  ; ac- 
customed in  early  days  to  try  his  strength 
upon  an  image  of  Bhfma,  361,  note;  la- 
mentations of  his  mother  Gandharf  over 
his  body,  364  ; his  widow  places  his  head 
upon  her  lap,  ib. 

Dushyanta,  story  of  his  amour  with  Sakun- 
tala,  47  ; historical  form  of  the  tradition, 
48. 

Dwapara,  a personification  of  the  Dwapara 
age,  4S5,  note ; Kati  plots  with  him  for 
the  destruction  of  Nala,  486. 

Dwaraka,  legend  of  its  destruction,  443 ; 
wickedness  and  profanity  of  the  people, 
ib. ; visit  of  the  three  great  Rishis,  ib. ; 
trick  played  by  the  young  men  upon  the 
Rishis,  ib. ; threats  of  the  Rishis,  444 ; 
their  departure,  ib. ; Krishna  issues  a 
proclamation  against  wine,  ib.;  fearful 
apparition,  ib.  ; great  wind,  ib.  ; portent- 
ous increase  of  rats  and  owls,  ib. ; evil 
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omens  and  general  depravity,  44.5  ; pro- 
clamation ot'  Krishna  that  the  people 
should  go  and  worship  at  Prabhasa,  ib. ; 
apparition  of  a black  woman,  ib.  ; jewels 
and  weapons  carried  off  by  evil  spirits, 
ib. ; tho  people  permitted  to  drink  wine* 
at  the  festival  at  Prabhasa,  440  ; general 
conviviality,  ib.  ; the  tumult  and  mas- 
sacre, 447  ; Arjuna  arrives  at  the  city, 
449 ; funeral  ceremonies  of  the  slain,  450  ; 
the  city  overwhelmed  by  a cyclone,  451  ; 
review  of  the  narrative,  ib.  ; nature  of  the 
inundation,  453. 

Education  by  Bhishma  of  the  three  sons 
raised  up  to  Vichitra-vfrya,  63;  by 
Drona  of  the  Kauravasand  Pandavas,  75  ; 
practice  in  the  use  of  the  spear,  club,  bow, 
and  sword,  ib. ; taming  horses,  ib.;  astro- 
nomy, ib.;  other  pursuits,  76;  Arjuna 
engaged  as  a eunuch  by  Raja  Kirata  to 
teach  music  and  dancing,  207  ; young 
ladies  taught  reading  and  writing,  522. 

Ekachakra,  city  of,  110  ; identified  with 
Arruh,  114. 

Embassy,  description  of  the  mission  of  the 
family  priest  of  Drupada  to  Hastinapur, 
249 ; Council  summoned  to  receive  the 
envoy,  ib.;  the  Brahman  requests  per- 
mission to  repeat  the  words  of  the  Pan- 
davas, ib. ; review  of  the  tradition,  251  ; 
return  embassy  of  Sanjaya  to  the  Panda- 
vas, 252. 

Exhibition  of  arms,  public,  at  Hastinapur, 
85  ; resemblance  to  a tournament,  ib.  ; 
three  varieties  of,  viz. : (1.)  The  exhibi- 
tion proper,  ib  ; (2.)  The  Sway  am  vara, 
ib. ; (3.)  Professional  pugilism  and  wrest- 
ling, ib. ; narrative  of  the  exhibition  of 
arms  at  Hastinapur,  86  ; space  set  apart 
on  the  great  plain,  ib. ; the  galleries,  ib. ; 
morning  of  the  exhibition,  ib.  ; galleries 
adorned  with  flags  and  garlands,  ib. ; the 
multitude,  ib. ; the  blind  Maharaja,  ib. ; 
the  chieftains  and  ladies,  ib. ; the  feats  of 
arms,  87  ; wonderful  exploits  of  Arjuna, 
88 ; sudden  appearance  of  Kama,  S9  ; his 
exploits,  ib. ; pugilism  and  wrestling  in 
the  court  of  Raja  Virata,  209. 

Fetische  worship,  connection  of  Krishna 
with,  460,  466. 

Fiction,  Hindu,  characteristics  of,  105 ; popu- 
larity of,  106  ; historic  value  of,  ib. ; in- 
terest to  be  divided  between  the  stories 
and  the  audiences  to  whom  they  are  re- 
lated, ib. ; action  of  the  narrator  in 
heightening  the  interest,  107  ; connected 
with  the  Bhima’s  combats  with  the  Asu- 
ras,  ib. ; improbabilities  of  the  story, 
109;  to  be  referred  to  the  Buddhist  period, 
110  ; pathetic  description  of  the  family  of 
a Brahman  who  were  required  to  furnish 
a human  victim  to  Vaka  the  Asura,  111 ; 
serio-comic  preparations  of  Bhima  for 
doing  battle  against  Vaka,  ib. ; disap- 
pointment and  wrath  of  the  Asura,  112  ; 
Bhima  rends  Vaka  asunder,  ib. ; submis- 
sion of  the  subjects  of  Vaka,  ib. ; painful 


realism  of  the  narrative,  112;  masterly 
stroke  of  genius  in  the  intro  luction  of  the 
Brahman’s  infant  son,  113;  intense  de- 
light of  a Hindu  audience  at  the  irritat- 
ing proceedings  of  Bhima,  ib. ; value  of 
the  twelve  fictions  connected  with  the 
loosening  of  the  horse  in  the  Aswamedha 
of  Yudhishtliira,  394;  adventures  of  the 
horse — see  Horse. 

Filial  obedience  of  Kama  towards  his  aged 
father,  90. 

Fire,  god  of,  9 — see  Agni;  horrible  character 
of  a conflagration  in  the  jungle,  443. 

Funeral  ceremonies,  narrative  of  those  per- 
formed for  the  slain  iu  the  great  war, 
363  ; sad  procession  of  the  women  to  the 
plain  of  Kurukshetra,  364 ; the  women  sit 
by  the  dead  bodies  of  their  husbands,  ib. ; 
lamentations  of  Gandhari  over  her  son 
Duryodhana,  ib. ; lamentations  of  the 
widows,  ib. ; performance  of  the  funeral 
rites  for  the  slain,  ib. ; collection  of  ma- 
terials for  the  burning,  ib. ; dead  bodies 
of  the  Rajas  recoguized  by  their  chariot- 
eers, 365  ; burning  of  the  Rajas  of  the 
first  rank,  ib. ; burning  of  the  remaining 
bodies,  ib. ; bathing  in  the  Ganges  and 
sprinkling  of  water,  ib. ; death  of  the 
chief  wife  of  Kama,  366;  review  of  the 
narrative,  ib.  ; refers  to  an  aute-Brah- 
manic  period,  ib. ; no  reference  to  Sati 
nor  satisfactory  allusion  to  the  Brahmans, 
ib. 

Gambling,  a special  vice  of  the  Hindus, 
175;  Hindu  traditions  of  its  disastrous 
results,  ib.  ; specialities  of  Hindu  dice, 
ib. ; skill  as  well  as  chance  brought  into 
play,  ib.  ; ancient  game  of  coupun  with 
cubic  dice,  176  ; modem  game  of  pasha 
with  oblong  dice,  ib. ; legend  of  the  great 
gambling  match  at  Hastinapur,  ib. ; un- 
scrupulous skill  of  Sakuni,  ib. ; Duryod- 
hana prevails  on  his  father  Dhritarashtra 
to  invite  the  Pandavas  to  a match,  ib. ; 
reluctance  of  Yudhishthira,  177  ; the  Pan- 
davas arrive  at  Hastinapur,  ib. ; morning 
of  the  match,  178 ; the  Pandavas  proceed 
to  the  pavilion,  ib. ; Sakuni  challenges 
Yudhishthira  to  a game  at  dice,  ib. ; 
Duryodhana  lays  the  stakes  whilst  Sakuni 
plays,  ib.  ; picture  of  the  gambling  match, 
ib.  ; losses  of  Yrudhishthira,  179  ; question 
of  whether  Draupadi  was  really  lost,  180  ; 
insults  committed  upon  Draupadi  before 
the  whole  assembly,  182  ; Bhima’s  fearful 
vow,  ib. ; sudden  appearance  of  the  Ma- 
haraja, ib. ; departure  of  the  Pandavas, 
183  ; Pandavas  recalled  and  play  a second 
game,  ib. ; exile  of  the  Pandavas,  ib. ; 
affecting  character  of  the  tradition,  184  ; 
its  truthfulness  to  human  nature  as  mani- 
fested by  a primitive  but  high-spirited 
race,  ib. ; wives  not  unfrequeutly  lost  and 
won  at  Kshatriya  gambling  matches,  ib.  ; 
sensational  character  of  the  scene,  185  ; 
Yudhishthira  engaged  as  teacher  of  dice- 
playing to  Raja  Virata,  207  ; the  Raja 
dashes  the  dice  at  his  face,  224 ; ideas  of 
fair  play,  243  ; gambling  match  of  Nala 
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and  Pushkara,  486  ; not  regarded  as  a 
rice,  505 ; comparison  of  the  gambling 
match  of  Nala  with  that  of  Yudhish- 
thira,  ib. 

Gandhara,  country,  name  of,  still  preserved 
in  Kandahar,  71. 

Gandhari,  daughter  of  the  Raja  of  Gand- 
hara, marries  Maharaja  Dhritarashtra,  65 ; 
blindfolds  herself  on  hearing  that  he  was 
blind,  ib.  ; her  sons  named  Kauravas, 
ib.  ; significance  of  her  marriage,  71 ; 
absurd  myth  respecting  the  birth  of  her 
sons,  72,  note ; summoned  by  the  Maha- 
raja to  the  Council  of  the  Kauravas,  268 ; 
sends  for  Duryodhana  and  remonstrates 
with  him  in  the  presence  of  the  Council, 
ib.  ; affecting  interview  with  Krishna 
after  the  slaughter  of  her  sons  in  the  great 
war,  342 ; Krishna  consoles  her  by  engag- 
ing that  the  Pandavas  will  prove  more 
dutiful  than  the  Kauravas,  343 ; her 
reply,  ib.  ; Krishna  renews  his  promises, 
344  ; her  affecting  interview  with  the 
Pandavas,  362  ; Yudhishthira’s  excuses, 
ib.  ; her  resignation,  ib. ; she  reproaches 
Bhfma  for  having  drank  the  blood  of 
Duhsasana,  ib. ; his  denial,  ib. ; sends  the 
Pandavas  to  their  mother  Kunti,  ib.  ; 
piously  consoles  Draupadi,  363  ; accom- 
panies the  sad  procession  of  the  women  to 
the  plain  of  Kurukshetra,  364 ; her  la- 
mentations over  her  son  Duryodhana,  ib. ; 
departs  with  the  Maharaja  and  Kunti  to 
the  jungle  on  the  Ganges,  439  ; his  death, 
441. 

Gandharvas,  their  form  of  marriage,  48  ; slay 
the  eldest  son  of  Raja  Santanu,  52,  54  ; 
capture  Duryodhana  and  Kama,  194 ; 
later  conception  of  them  as  ghosts,  205  ; 
Draupadi  represents  her  five  husbands 
as  Gandharvas,  208  ; rumour  that  they 
had  slain  Kichaka,  216  ; great  commotion 
in  the  city  of  Virata,  ib.  ; Bhima  mis- 
taken for  one,  217  ; difficulties  regarding, 
228;  a Hill  tribe  subsequently  converted 
into  celestial  beings,  228. 

Gundiva,  the  mythical  bow  of  Arjuna,  266, 
note. 

Ganges,  river,  said  to  have  borne  children 
to  Raja  Santanu,  50,  note ; bathing  in, 
and  sprinkling  with  water  a part  of  the 
funeral  ceremony,  365  ; the  locality  of 
the  retirement  of  the  Maharaja,  439. 

Garura,  a bird,  the  vehicle  of  Krishna  as 
Vishnu,  412. 

Gautama,  son  of  Gotama,  the  mythical 
father  of  Kripa  and  Kripa,  78,  note. 

Gayatri,  the,  23  ; different  translations  of,  ib., 
note. 

Generalissimo,  election  of,  prior  to  a war, 

276. 

Geographical  identification,  difficulties  in 
the  way  of,  62,  note ; in  the  story  of 
Raja  Virata,  232. 

Ghosts,  conception  of  the  Gandharvas  as, 
205  ; the  Pandavas  set  up  a dead  body 
in  a place  of  burning  to  guard  their  wea- 
pons, 206  ; religious  ideas  connected  with, 
226  ; belief  in  their  amours,  228 ; the  re- 


ligious belief  of  the  aborigines,  239. 

Gokula,  encampment  of  the  Yadavas  there, 
461. 

Govarddhana  mountain,  worshipped  by  the 
Yadavas  instead  of  Indra,  467 ; lndra 

• sends  down  rain  to  wash  away  the  country, 
ib. ; Krishna  renders  the  mountain  fiery 
hot,  and  raises  it  over  the  people  like  an 
umbrella,  ib. 

Gurus,  or  ecclesiastical  heads,  correspond- 
ing to  hereditary  Bishops,  79 ; the  heads 
of  the  sects,  80 ; their  ecclesiastical  visita- 
tions, ib.  ; their  spiritual  powers,  ib.  ; 
their  temporal  powers,  81  ; their  non- 
existence amongst  the  ancient  Ksliatriyas 
proved  by  the  mythical  character  of  the 
traditions  which  refer  to  them,  ib. ; their 
garbling  of  the  Malta  Bharata,  82. 

Hanuman,  the  monkey  demigod,  mythical 
son  of  Vayu,  190  ; his  interview  with  his 
alleged  brother  Bhima,  ib.  ; his  super- 
natural shrinking  and  swelling,  ib. 

Hastin,  son  of  Bharata,  47. 

Hastindpur,  near  the  modem  Delhi,  the 
opening  scene  in  the  Maha  Bharata,  42 ; 
significance  of  the  site  as  an  outpost  of 
the  Aryans,  ib.  ; approximate  description 
of,  43 ; the  city,  ib. ; the  palace,  ib. ; 
the  Council  hall,  ib.  ; the  Raj,  ib. ; coun- 
try to  the  south  and  east  a land  of  fable, 
56 ; scarcity  of  women  at,  57,  note  ; ex- 
hibition of  arms  at,  86;  mythical  character 
of  all  legends  referring  to  localities  at  a 
distance,  100  ; triumphant  entry  of  the 
Pandavas  after  the  great  war,  368 ; tri- 
umphant return  of  Arjuna  with  the  horse 
in  the  Aswamedha  of  Yudhishthira,  416; 
Parikshit,  son  of  Arjuna,  obtains  the  Raj, 
453. 

Hidimba,  the  Asura,  Bhima  fights  and  slays 
him,  108. 

Hidimbi,  sister  of  Hidimba,  marries  Bhima, 
109  ; extraordinary  honeymoon,  ib. 

Homa,  displaced  animal  sacrifices,  159  ; 
offering  of,  at  the  installation  of  Raja 
\rudhishthira,  371  ; offering  of,  combined 
with  the  sacrifice  of  the  horse,  426  ; in- 
troduced as  a Brahmanical  sacrifice,  427  ; 
performance  of,  430 ; religious  merit 
acquired  by,  435. 

Horse,  twelve  adventures  of,  after  the 
loosening  in  the  Aswamedha  of  Yud- 
hishthira, 396  ; first  adventure  . carried 
away  by  the  son  of  a Raja  by  the  counsel 
of  one  of  his  thousand  wives,  ib. ; restored 
through  the  mediation  of  Agni  who  had 
married  the  Raja’s  daughter,  ib.  ; un- 
meaning character  of  the  story,  ib.,  note  ; 
second  adventure : legend  of  the  dis- 
obedient wife  who  was  transformed  to  a 
rock,  397  ; third  adventure  : legend  of 
the  Raja  and  the  cauldron  of  boiling  oil, 
399 ; recovery  of  the  horse  by  Arjuna, 
400;  fourth  adventure:  horse  transformed 
into  a mare,  ib. ; mythical  character  of 
the  story,  ib.,  note;  fifth  adventure: 
horse  enters  the  country  of  the  Amazons, 
ib.  ; sixth  adventure : horse  enters  a 
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country  where  men,  women,  and  animals 
grow  upon  trees,  402 ; men  with  blanket 
ears,  403  ; monsters,  ib. ; human  sacri- 
fices, ib. ; seventh  adventure : horse  en- 
ters the  country  of  Manipura,  404 ; eighth 
adventure  : horse  enters  the  city  of  Uat- 
napura,  412  ; ninth  adventure  : the  horse 
outers  the  llaj  of  Chandrahasa.  413; 
tenth  adventure : the  horse  enters  the 
sea  beyond  the  northern  mountain,  ib. ; 
eleventh  adventure : the  horse  enters  the 
Kaj  of  Jayadratha,  414;  twelfth  adven- 
ture ; triumphant  return  to  Hastinapur, 
416 ; review  of  the  twelve  adventures, 
417;  locality  of  the  adventure  in  Mun- 
nipore  still  pointed  out  by  the  Mun- 
niporees,  425  ; later  adventures  connected 
with  Krishna,  426  ; narrative  of  the  sac- 
rifice of — see  Aswamedha. 

Horse,  sacrifice  of.  See  Aswamedha. 

Horses,  taming,  taught  by  Drona,  75. 

Hot  Season,  warred  against  by  the  liaja  of 
the  ltain,  464 ; assembling  of  the  clouds 
in  battle  array,  466 ; flight  of  the  Hot 
Season,  ib. 

Human  sacrifices.  See  Naramedha. 

India,  importance  of  its  history,  1 ; dis- 
tinction between  the  history  of  British 
administration  and  the  history  of  the 
Hindus,  ib. ; difficulties  in  the  way  of 
apprehending  the  latter,  2 ; the  Malta 
Bharata  and  Ramayana  indispensable  to 
a knowledge  of  the  Hindus,  3 ; European 
ignorance  of  the  Hindus,  ib.,  note ; in- 
fluence of  the  Maha  Bharata  and  llanta- 
yana  upon  the  masses,  4 ; vast  interval 
between  the  age  in  which  the  events 
occurred  and  the  age  in  which  they  are 
recorded,  5 ; distinction  between  the 
Vedic  and  Brahmanic  periods,  ib. 

Indra,  conception  of,  as  the  god  of  rain,  8 ; 
characteristics  of,  14 ; attributes  of  a 
human  hero  superadded  to  those  of  the 
god  of  the  firmament,  ib.  ; frequently 
addressed  in  familiar  terms,  ib. ; par- 
tiality for  strong  drink,  ib. ; hymned  as 
the  discoverer  of  the  soma,  15 ; spirit- 
ualized into  a personified  idea  of  the 
firmament,  ib. ; the  hero  of  the  Aryans 
and  foe  of  the  aborigines,  ib. ; character 
of  the  Vedic  hymns  addressed  to  him, 
ib. ; invocations  to  him  in  his  human 
capacity,  ib.  ; invocations  to  him  as  the 
Supreme  Being,  16  ; myth  of  his  being 
the  father  of  Arjuna,  71 ; myth  that  the 
five  Pandavas  were  five  Indras,  134 ; the 
ally  of  the  Nagas  or  serpents,  141;  Ar- 
juna and  Krishna  fight  against  him,  ib.  ; 
interpolation  of  the  myth,  ib. ; appears  to 
Arjuna  and  directs  him  to  propitiate  the 
god  Siva,  191  ; propitiated  by  the  flesh  of 
the  horse  at  the  Aswamedha  of  Yudhish- 
thira,  431 ; opposition  of  Krishna,  460  ; 
great  feast  at  Vrindavana  in  honour  of, 
467  ; Krishna  counsels  the  Yadavas  to 
transfer  the  worship  of  Indra  to  the 
Govarddhana  mountain,  467  ; Indra  in 
his  wrath  sends  do  a n rain  to  wash  away 


the  country,  ib. ; frustrated  by  Krishna, 
ib.  ; worships  Krishna  as  the  Supreme 
Lord,  468;  informed  by  N arada  of  the 
Swayamvara  of  Damayanti,  481;  sets  o if 
for  the  Swayamvara,  482  ; renders  Nala 
invisible,  ib. ; laughs  at  the  wrath  of 
Kali,  485. 

Indra-prastha,  remains  of  the  ancient  city 
of,  between  Delhi  and  the  Kutub,  141 ; 
flourishing  Raj  of  the  Pandavas,  154  ; 
descends  to  Yuyutsu,  son  of  Dhritarashtra, 
453. 

Installation  of  Raja  Yudhishthira,  368;  tri- 
umphant procession  from  the  plain  of 
Kurukshetra  to  the  city  of  Hastinapur, 
ib. ; arrival  of  Yudhishthira  at  the  palace, 
369  ; worship  of  the  family  gods,  ib. ; dis- 
tribution of  gifts  to  the  Brahmans,  ib. ; 
enthronement  of  the  Raja  facing  the  east, 
370 ; ceremony  performed  by  Dhaumya 
the  Brahman,  io. ; symbolical  rites,  ib. ; 
pots  of  water  from  the  sacred  rivers,  ib. ; 
high  place  prepared  for  sacrifice,  371 ; 
Yudhishthira  and  Draupadi  seated  upon 
the  tiger’s  skin,  ib.  ; offering  of  the  homa, 
ib. ; the  five  purifying  articles  poured 
upon  Yudhishthira  and  Draupadi,  ib.  ; 
pots  of  sacred  water  poured  over  the  pair, 
ib.  ; music  sounded,  ib. ; bards  and  eu- 
logists chaunt  the  praises  of  Yudhish- 
thira, ib.  ; description  of  the  umbrella 
and  chamara  as  ensigns  of  royalty,  372 ; 
doubtful  authenticity  of  the  details,  374; 
apparent  origin  of  the  various  cere- 
monies, ib. ; description  of  the  ceremonies 
performed  as  given  in  the  Agni  Parana, 
375,  note. 

Isaiah,  his  denunciations  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual,  158,  note. 

Islands  of  tbe  sea,  inhabited  by  Daityas, 
404 ; story  of  the  old  llishi  who  inhabited 
one,  413. 

Jambavat,  the  Bear,  Krishna’s  marriage  to 
his  daughter,  384  ; carries  oft'  the  jewel 
from  Prasena,  476;  gives  his  daughter  to 
Krishna,  ib. 

Janamejaya,  his  sacrifice  of  snakes,  46, 
note. 

J arasandha,  Raja  of  Magadha,  conquered  by 
Bhima,  162 ; mythical  character  of  the 
legend,  164,  note ; makes  war  against 
Mathura,  and  is  defeated  by  Krishna, 
475 ; marches  an  army  of  barbarians 
against  Mathura,  ib. ; retreat  of  Krishna 
and  the  Yadavas  to  the  city  of  Dwaraka, 
ib. 

Jayadratha,  Raja  of  Sindhu,  visits  Draupadi 
in  the  absence  of  her  husbands,  199  ; fails 
in  love  with  her,  ib. ; sends  a Chieftain 
to  inquire  her  name  and  lineage,  ib. ; 
enters  the  hut,  200 ; his  wicked  pro- 
posals, ib. ; carries  her  away  in  his  chariot 
by  main  force,  201 ; pursued  by  the  Pan- 
davas, ib.  ; abandons  Draupadi  and  seeks 
to  escape,  ib. ; Yudhishthira’s  clemency, 
ib.  ; Bhima  drags  him  lrom  his  chariot 
and  makes  him  a slave,  202 ; Draupadi 
orders  his  release,  ib. ; review  of  the  tra- 
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dition,  202;  already  married  to  Duhsala, 
ib.  ; prevents  the  Pandavas  from  rescuing 
Abhimanyu  from  the  spider’s  web,  312  ; 
Arjuna  vows  to  slay  him  before  sunset  on 
the  morrow,  313 ; cowardly  attempts  to 
withdraw  from  the  field,  ib. ; fierce  strug- 
gle to  reach  him,  314;  desperate  conflict 
with  Arjuna,  315;  Arjuna  cuts  off  his 
head  before  sunset,  ib. ; adventure  in  his 
Raj  of  the  horse  in  the  Aswamedha  of 
Yudhishthira,  414;  story  of  his  widow 
Duhsala,  ih.  ; his  dead  son  miraculously 
restored  to  life  by  Krishna,  ib. 

Jimiita  proves  his  superiority  in  pugilism 
and  wrestling  in  the  court  of  Raja  Virata, 
209;  trouble  of  the  Raja  that  none  of 
his  own  wrestlers  could  overcome  him, 
ib.  ; great  battle  with  Bhfma,  ib. ; Bhima 
whirls  him  round  by  the  legs  and  dashes 
him  against  the  ground,  ib.  ; his  death,  ib. 

Jungle,  Bhima’s  honeymoon  in,  109  ; clear- 
ing of,  by  Aryan  colonists,  140 ; changes  in 
the  scenery,  189 ; occasional  tempests, 
ib. ; humble  character  of  a conflagration, 
442. 


Kali,  the  personification  of  the  Kali  age, 
485  ; his  wrath  at  finding  that  Nala  was 
chosen  by  Damayanti,  ib. ; his  threat,  ib. ; 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  goddess 
Kali,  ib.,  note;  plots  with  Dwapara  for 
the  destruction  of  Nala,  486  ; takes  pos- 
session of  Nala,  ib.  ; brings  about  a gam- 
bling match  between  Nala  and  Pushkara, 
ib.  ; tempts  Nala  to  desert  his  wife  in  the 
jungle,  489. 

Kalidasa,  his  drama  of  “ Sakuntala,”  48. 

Kampilya,  the  city  of  Raja  Drupada,  119. 

Kanju,  son  of  Vrihaspatf  and  pupil  of 
Sukra,  his  love  passages  with  Devayani, 
510  ; delivered  by  Sukra  from  the  wrath 
of  the  Daityas,  ib.  ; refuses  to  marry 
Devayani,  511  ; exchanges  curses  with 
her,  ib. 

Kansa,  Raja  of  Mathura,  deposed  his  father 
Ugrasena,  461 ; threatens  to  slay  his 
cousin  Devaki  on  her  wedding  day,  462  ; 
Vasudeva  engages  to  deliver  up  her 
children,  ib.  ; his  efforts  to  secure  the 
infant  Krishna,  ib. ; seizes  the  supposed 
daughter  of  Devaki  who  escapes  to 
heaven,  463  ; slaughters  the  worshippers 
of  Vishnu  and  the  male  children,  ib. ; 
Nanda  and  the  cowherds  bring  tribute, 
ib. ; sends  demons  to  slay  Krishna,  464  ; 
performs  a sacrifice  to  the  god  Siva  in  the 
city  of  Mathura,  469  ; orders  the  death  of 
Krishna  and  Balarama,  471 ; slaughter 
of  his  fighting  men,  ib. ; his  restlessness, 
472  ; his  portentous  dreams,  ib. ; orders 
his  Ministers  to  prepare  an  arena  for  the 
exhibition  of  wrestlers,  ib. ; assembly  of 
the  Raja  and  his  people,  ib. ; adventures 
of  Krishna  and  Balarama  with  his  great 
elephant,  473  ; orders  the  slaughter  of 
Krishna  and  Balarama,  and  the  arrest  of 
Ugrasena,  Vasudeva,  and  Devakf,  474; 
Krishna  rises  up  and  fights  him,  ib. ; his 


death,  ib. ; his  Ranis  perform  the  funeral 
rites  for  him,  ib. 

Kauwa,  the  sage,  the  putative  father  of 
Sakuntala,  47- 

Kapila,  city  of,  117,  note. 

Kama,  the  son  of  a charioteer,  his  sudden 
appearance  at  the  exhibition  of  arms  at 
Hastinapur,  88 ; exultation  of  Duryod- 
liana  and  mortification  of  Arjuna,  89  ; 
challenges  Aijuna  to  single  combat,  ib. ; 
mutual  abuse,  ib.  ; Drona  calls  upon 
Arjuna  to  fight  him,  ib. ; Kripa  inter- 
poses to  prevent  the  battle,  ib. ; created  a 
Raja  by  Duryodhana,  90  ; appearance  of 
his  aged  father,  ib. ; his  filial  reverence, 
ib. ; Bhima’s  contemptuous  language  to- 
wards him,  ib. ; combat  prevented  by  the 
approach  of  night,  ib.  ; led  away  by 
Duryodhana,  ib. ; question  respecting  his 
birth,  ib. ; his  father  not  a charioteer  but 
a carter,  92  ; question  whether  Duryod- 
hana really  created  him  a Raja,  ib.  ; 
legend  of  his  being  the  son  of  Kunti  by 
the  Sun  god,  ib. ; floated  as  a babe  to  the 
country  of  Anga,  94  ; brought  up  by  a 
charioteer,  ib.  ; object  of  the  myth,  95  ; 
associated  with  the  later  Rajas  of  Anga, 
ib.  ; enters  the  lists  at  the  Swayamvara  of 
Draupadi  and  strings  the  bow,  121  ; 
Draupadi  prevents  his  competing  on 
account  of  the  lowness  of  his  birth,  ib. ; 
his  appeal  to  the  Sun,  121  ; captured  by 
the  Gandharvas,  194  ; congratulates  Dur- 
yodhana on  his  performance  of  a Vaish- 
nava  sacrifice,  197 ; his  vow  to  slay 
Arjuna,  ih.  ; remonstrates  with  Bhishma 
for  praising  Arjuna  in  the  Council  of  the 
Kauravas,  250  ; his  message  to  thej  Pan- 
davas, ib. ; threat  of  Bhishma  that  Ar- 
juna will  conquer  him,  251  ; interposition 
of  the  Maharaja,  ib.  ; plots  with  Duryod- 
hana to  seize  Krishna,  269  ; invited  by 
Krishna  to  join  the  Pandavas,  270  ; re- 
fuses to  desert  Duryodhana  or  to  take  a 
position  where  Arjuna  would  appear  as 
his  superior,  ib.  ; his  parting  with  Krish- 
na, 271  ; Bhishma  stipulates  that  he 
absent  himself  from  the  great  war,  276; 
he  agrees  so  long  as  Bhishma  is  alive,  ib, ; 
engages  to  slay  the  Pandavas  if  Bhishma 
will  retire  from  the  command,  306  ; his 
five  days  of  command  in  the  great  war, 

323  ; the  election,  ib.  ; first  day,  ib.  ; in- 
decisive struggle,  ib. ; Kama  engages  to 
slay  Aijuna,  ib.  ; second  day  of  his  com- 
mand, desires  that  Salya  would  drive  his 
chariot,  ib. ; sneers  of  Salya  at  his  birth, 

324  ; driven  by  Salya  against  Arjuna, 
325 ; evil  omens,  ib.  ; contention  with 
Salya  respecting  the  prowess  of  Arjuna, 
ib. ; refers  to  the  depraved  customs  of 
the  people  of  Madra,  ib.  ; charges  the 
Pandavas,  ib.  ; attacks  Yudhishthira  in 
the  absence  of  Arjuna,  326 ; reproaches 
Yudhishthira  with  the  cowardice  he  had 
imbibed  from  Brahmans,  ib.  ; Arjuna 
goes  forth  to  a final  battle  against  him, 
328 ; the  armies  stop  fighting  and  the 
gods  descend  from  heaven,  ib. ; his  nd- 
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dress  to  his  charioteer,  328;  the  battle, 
il).  ; a wheel  of  his  chariot  sinks  into  the 
earth,  ib.  ; slain  by  Arjuna  with  a cres- 
cent-shaped arrow,  ib.  ; review  of  the 
narrative  of  his  command,  329  ; seven 
mythical  circumstances  connected  with 
the  battle,  330,  note ; sorrow-  of  Arjuna 
and  Yudhishthira  nt  his  death,  363 ; 
kindness  of  Yudhishthira  towards  his 
widows,  children,  and  dependants,  ib.  ; 
death  of  his  chief  wife,  366. 

Kusi,  the  modern  Benares,  three  daughters 
of  the  ltaja  carried  oil'  by  Bhfshma,  52 ; 
their  marriage  to  Vichitra-vfrya,  53; 
suspicious  character  of  the  story,  55  ; dis- 
tance from  Hastinapur,  ib. ; name  of,  pro- 
bably interpolated,  56. 

Kaurovas,  sons  of  Maharaja  Dhritarashtra, 
birth  of,  65 ; absurd  myth  respecting  their 
birth,  72,  note ; main  incidents  in  their 
early  life,  73  ; narrative  of  their  jealousies 
of  the  Pandavas,  74;  their  education,  75  ; 
defeated  by  Drupada,  Raja  of  I’anchala, 
96 ; increasing  ill  blood  between  them  and 
the  Pandavas,  97  ; their  plot  to  burn  the 
Pandavas  at  Varanavata,  101 ; their  alarm 
nt  the  marriage  of  the  Pandavas  with  the 
daughter  of  Raja  Drupada,  127,  136  ; 
jcnlousy  of  their  wives  at  the  beauty  of 
Draupndi,  177  ; tradition  of  their  going 
out  into  the  jungle  to  mark  the  cattle, 
but  really  to  spy  out  the  Pandavas,  194  ; 
capture  of  Duryodhana  and  Kama  by 
the  Gandharvas.,195  ; stipulation  as  re- 
gards the  thirteenth  year  of  the  exile  of 
the  Pandavas,  .205 ; their  proceedings 
during  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  exile, 
219;  fail  to  discover  the  Pandavas,  ib.; 
spies  bring  the  news  of  the  death  of  Kfch- 
aka,  ib. ; approve  the  proposal  of  Susar- 
man  to  invade  the  Raj  of  Virata,  219  ; 
plan  of  campaign,  ib. ; they  discover  Ar- 
juna and  discuss  whether  the  thirteenth 
year  is  really  over,  222  ; defeated  by  Ar- 
juna, ib.  ; authenticity  of  the  campaigns 
of  Duryodhana  and  Susarman  disproved, 
233 ; hold  a great  Council  to  receive  the 
envoy  from  Raja  Drupada,  249 ; pre- 
liminary message  of  the  Pandavas,  ib. ; 
their  demand  for  the  restoration  of  their 
Raj,  250  ; reply  of  Bhfshma,  ib.  ; Kama’s 
wrathful  remonstrances  with  Bhfshma  for 
praising  Arjuna,  ib. ; Kama’s  message  to 
the  Pandavas,  ib. ; Bhfshma  threatens  that 
Arjuna  will  conquer  Kama,  251  ; inter- 
position of  Maharaja  Dhritarashtra,  ib-  ; 
embassy  of  Sanjaya  to  the  Pandavas,  252  ; 
summoned  to  a Council  to  receive  the  re- 
turn messages  brought  by  Sanjaya,  256  ; 
the  elders  counsel  peace  whilst  the  young 
men  clamour  for  war,  ib. ; mission  of 
Krishna,  256 ; question  as  to  the  recep- 
tion of  Krishna,  258 ; they  all  go  out  to 
meet  him  excepting  Duryodhana,  259  ; 
great  Council  at  Hastinapur  to  discuss  the 
mission  of  Krishna,  261 ; plot  to  seize 
Krishna,  269  ; mythical  character  of  the 
mission  of  Krishna,  271  ; march  to  the 
plain  of  Kurukshetra,  274;  separated  from 


the  Pandavas  by  a lake,  277  ; interchange 
of  challenges  with  the  Pandavas,  279, 
280  ; repulsed  on  the  third  day  of  the  war, 
305  ; Bhfshma  renews  the  battle,  in  which 
they  are  driven  back  by  Arjuna,  ib.  ; 
disheartened  at  not  conquering  the  Pan- 
davas,  ib. ; Drona  on  the  second  day  of 
his  command  draws  them  up  in  the  form 
of  a spider’s  web,  310 ; general  outcry 
against  the  cowardly  Chieftains  who  slew 
Abhimanyu,  312  ; reproach  Arjuna  for 
interfering  in  the  combat  between  Bhuris- 
rava  and  Silty  aki,  314 ; their  grief  on  tho 
death  of  Jayadratha,  315  ; their  sorrow  on 
the  death  of  Drona,  317  ; their  grief  at 
the  death  of  Duhsasana,  327  ; consterna- 
tion at  the  death  of  Kama,  328  ; their 
flight,  329 ; resolve  to  renew  the  battle  on 
the  morrow,  ib.  ; eighteenth  and  last  day 
of  the  great  war,  331  ; they  abstain  from 
single  combats  and  charge  only  in  com- 
panies, ib.  ; their  utter  defeat,  ib.  ; their 
camp  plundered  by  the  Pandavas,  341  ; 
said  to  have  ascended  to  the  heaven  of 
Indra  because  they  died  fighting  bravely, 
355  ; passionate  desire  of  the  survivors  for 
revenge,  ib. ; ghosts  of  the  slain  assem- 
bled from  the  river  Ganges  by  Vyasa  the 
sage,  440  ; the  widows  drown  themselves 
in  the  Ganges  and  rejoin  their  husbands, 
441. 

Kesinf,  maid  servant  of  Damayantf,  sent  to 
Nala,  497  ; her  interview  with  Mala,  ib.  ; 
perceives  his  divine  powers,  498. 

Khandava-prastha,  country  of,  migration 
of  the  Pandavas  to,  138 ; myth  of  the  burn- 
ing of  the  forest  of,  140 ; remains  of  the 
ancient  city  ef  Indra-prastlia,  141 ; 
flourishing  Raj  of  the  Pandavas,  154. 

Kichaka,  brother  of  the  Rani  of  Raja  Vi- 
rata, his  commanding  influence,  210;  pre- 
vails with  the  Rani  to  send  Draupadi  to 
his  house,  211  ; affronts  Draupadi,  212  ; 
follows  her  to  the  Council  hall,  ib.  ; Raja 
Virata  refuses  to  interfere,  ib.  ; pays  a 
second  visit  to  the  Rani,  214  ; threatens 
to  carry  away  Draupadi,  ib. ; makes  lavish 
offers  to  Draupadi,  ib. ; Draupadi  en- 
gages to  meet  him  at  midnight  in  the 
music  and  dancing-room,  215 ; his  im- 
patience, ib.  ; proceeds  to  the  music  and 
dancing-room  and  is  seized  by  Bliima, 
ib.  ; the  battle,  ib. ; slain  by  Bhima  and 
rolled  into  a ball,  216 ; Draupadi  spreads 
the  report  that  be  has  been  slain  by  the 
Gandharvas,  ib. ; his  brothers  prepare  to 
burn  Draupadi  alive  with  his  dead  body, 
ib.  ; Bhima  rescues  her,  217  ; flight  and 
death  of  the  brethren,  ib.  ; story  of,  dis- 
connected from  the  mythical  references 
of  the  Pandavas,  226  ; review  of,  ib.  ; his 
character,  229;  poetic  justice  in  his 
slaughter,  230. 

Kripa,  an  adopted  son  of  Raja  Santanu, 
represented  as  the  son  of  Gautama,  78, 
note ; rebukes  Kama,  89  ; advises  Dur- 
yodhana to  conclude  a treaty  with  the  Pan- 
davas, 329  ; with  Aswatthima  and  Krita- 
varman,  the  only  surviving  warriors  of  the 
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Kaurava  armies,  331  ; the  three  visit  the 
wounded  Duryodhana  on  the  plain  of 
Kurukshetra,  347  ; remonstrates  with 
Aswatthama  on  his  design  to  break  at 
night  into  the  camp  of  the  Pandavas,  348; 
follows  Aswatthama  to  the  camp  ot  the 
Pandavas,  349  ; guards  the  gateway  with 
Kritavarman  wliil-t  Aswatthama  goes  in- 
side, ib.  ; return  of  the  three  warriors  to 
Duryodhana,  351  ; their  flight,  352. 

Iiripa,  wife  of  Drona,  76 ; represented  as 
the  daughter  of  Gautama  the  Brahman, 
78,  note. 

Krishna,  object  of  the  Brahmanical  com- 
pilers of  the  Maha  Bharata  to  promulgate 
his  worship,  and  to  connect  his  history 
with  that  of  the  house  of  Bharata,  67 ; 
contrast  between  the  historical  traditions 
of  Krishna  and  the  mythical  fables  re- 
specting Vyasa,  ib.  ; garbling  of  the  tra- 
ditions, 68,  note  ; his  mediation  in  behalf 
of  the  Pandavas  at  the  Swayamvara  of 
Draupadi,  122 ; its  mythical  character, 
135 ; myth  of  his  hunting  with  Arjuna  in 
the  forest  of  Khandava-prastha,  140;  ap- 
pearance of  the  god  Agni,  who  desires  to 
devour  the  forest,  ib. ; fights  against 
Indra,  141  ; interpretation  of  the  myth, 
ib.  ; receives  Arjuna  with  great  rejoicings 
at  Dwaraka,  150  ; gives  a great  feast  on 
the  Raivataka  mountain,  ib.  ; perceives 
that  Arjuna  has  fallen  in  love  with  his 
sister  Subhadra,  and  promises  to  give  her 
in  marriage,  ib.  ; suggests  an  elopement, 
151  ; wrath  of  his  brother  Balarama,  ib.; 
remonstrates  with  Balarama,  ib,  ; the 
marriage,  152  ; legend  proved  to  be  a fic- 
tion intended  to  cover  his  own  criminal  in- 
timacy with  his  sister,  153  ; counsels 
Yudhishthira  as  regards  the  Rajasuya, 
162 ; mythical  conquest  of  his  ancient 
enemy  Jarasandha,  Raja  of  Magadha,  ib. ; 
mythical  character  of  the  story,  164; 
significance  of  the  assertion  that  he  washed 
the  feet  of  the  Brahmans,  166,  169 ; re- 
ceives the  argha,  170  ; wrath  of  Sisupala, 
ib.  ; cuts  ofl‘  the  head  of  Sisupala  with  his 
chakra,  ib. ; saves  the  Rajasuva,  ib. ; con- 
formity of  the  incident  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Yadavas,  and  not  with  those 
of  the  house  of  Bharata,  171 ; presenta- 
tion of  the  argha  referred  to  the  Bud- 
dhist period,  ib.  ; reason  why  the  Yadava 
tradition  of  the  death  of  Sisupala  is 
grafted  on  to  the  Kshatriya  tradition, 
ib.  ; the  legend  a religious  myth  repre- 
senting the  opposition  of  Vishnu  to  Siva, 
172;  the  chakra  an  emblem  of  divine 
wrath  of  Vishnu,  ib.  ; myth  of  his  mira- 
culously preventing  Duhsasana  from 
stripping  Draupadi  in  the  gambling  booth, 
185,  note;  questionable  character  of  his 
subsequent  association  with  the  Pandavas, 

241  ; his  speech  at  the  Great  Council, 

242  ; speech  of  his  kinsman  Satyaki,  243; 
his  second  speech,  245  ; mythical  charac- 
ter of  the  details  which  associate  him 
with  the  Pandavas,  246  ; mythical  efforts 
of  Duryodhana  and  Arjuna  to  win  over 


Krishna  to  their  respective  sides,  ib.  ; ex- 
cuses himself  to  Duryodhana  for  speaking 
to  Arjuna  first,  247  ; promises  to  drive  the 
chariot  of  Arjuna  in  the  forthcoming  war, 
248  ; improbability  of  the  legend,  but  re- 
ligious significance  of  the  myth,  ib.  ; his 
reply  to  the  message  sent  by  the  Maha- 
raja through  Sanjaya  to  the  Pandavas, 
254 ; his  mission  to  the  Kauravas,  256  ; 
legend  of  the  mission,  257  ; Yudhishthira 
applies  to  him  for  counsel,  ib. ; offers  to 
go  as  ambassador  to  Hastinapur,  257  ; 
comforts  Draupadi,  ib.  ; bathes  and  wor- 
ships the  sun  and  fire,  ib.  ; proceeds  to 
Hastindpur,  258  ; sends  on  messengers  to 
announce  his  arrival,  ib.  ; Vidura  coun- 
sels Duryodhana  to  give  him  a grand  re- 
ception, ib.  ; great  preparations  com- 
menced by  Duryodhana,  ib. ; Duryodhana 
resolves  to  put  him  into  custody,  259 ; re- 
monstrances of  the  Maharaja,  ib.  ; enters 
the  city  and  is  received  by  all  the  Kau- 
ravas excepting  Duryodhana,  ib. ; haughti- 
ness of  Duryodhana  towards  him,  ib.  ; 
resides  in  the  house  of  Vidura  where 
Kuntf  is  dwelling,  ib.  ; affecting  inter- 
view with  Kuntf,  ib. ; comforts  her  with 
the  assurance  that  her  sons  will  conquer, 

260  ; visits  Duryodhana,  ib.  ; refuses  to 
partake  of  the  entertainment  prepared  by 
Duryodhana,  ib. ; declares  that  there  can 
be  no  friendship  between  them  unless 
Duryodhana  comes  to  terms  with  the 
Pandavas,  260 ; returns  to  the  house  of 
Vidura  and  declines  all  other  invitations, 

261  ; explains  to  Vidura  the  reason  of  his 
coming  to  Hastinapur,  ib.  ; reverence 
paid  to  him  by  the  people  of  Hastinapur, 
ib.  ; proceeds  to  the  great  Council  of  the 
Kauravas,  262  ; his  reception  by  the 
Maharaja  and  Bhfshma,  ib.  ; his  speech 
before  the  Council,  ib.  ; reply  of  the 
Maharaja  that  he  had  better  advise  Dur- 
yodhana, 265  ; his  advice  to  Duryodhana, 
ib.  ; Duryodhana’s  indignant  speech  to 
him,  267  ; he  rebukes  Duryodhana,  ib.  ; 
advises  the  Maharaja  to  arrest  Duryod- 
hana and  his  three  allies,  268 ; reveals 
himself  as  the  Supreme  Being,  269  ; re- 
assumes his  humanity  and  takes  his  leave 
of  the  Maharaja,  ib.;  returns  to  the  house 
of  Vidura  and  takes  leave  of  Kuntf,  ib. ; 
invites  Kama  to  join  the  Pandavas,  270  ; 
his  parting  with  Kama,  271  ; returns  to 
the  Pandavas  and  desires  them  to  prepare 
for  war  upon  the  plain  of  Kurukshetra, 
271  ; legend  of  the  embassy  to  be  treated 
os  a myth,  ib. ; marked  difference  between 
Krishna  as  a hero  and  as  an  incarnation 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  272  ; suspicious 
character  of  the  legend  as  a representa- 
tion of  the  actual  relations  between  the 
Kauravas  and  Pandavas,  ib. ; proceedings 
of  the  alleged  embassy  irreconcilable  w ith 
the  myth  that  Krishna  made  over  his 
army  to  Duryodhana,  ib.  ; turbulent 
character  of  the  Council  at  Ilnstinapur 
indicative  that  the  myth  belongs  to  the 
Krishna  group  of  legends,  ib.  ; legend  of 
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the  humiliation  of  his  brother-in-law 
Rukmin,  279  ; his  mythical  reply  to  the 
challenge  sent  by  Duryodhana,  282  ; his 
mythical  dialogue  with  Arjuna  known  as 
the  Bhagavat-Gita,  293  ; his  mythical 
dialogue  with  Yudhishthira  on  the  first 
day  of  the  war,  301  ; assists  Arjuna  in 
protecting  Yudhishthira  against  Drona, 
309  ; consoles  Arjuna  after  the  slaughter 
of  his  son,  Abhimanyu,  312  ; comforts 
Subhadra  and  Uttara,  the  mother  and 
wife  of  Abhimanyu,  313  ; his  touching 
attendance  upon  Arjuna  throughout  the 
night,  ib. ; orders  his  chariot  at  early 
morn  to  drive  Arjuna  against  Jayadratha, 
ib.  ; suggests  the  lie  told  by  Yudhish- 
thira to  Drona,  321  ; suggests  a prevari- 
cation, ib.  ; reproves  Arjuna  for  drawing 
his  sword  against  his  elder  brother,  327  ; 
effects  a reconciliation,  ib.  ; advises 
Bhima  to  provoke  Duryodhana  to  leave 
the  lake,  333  ; suggests  that  Bhima  should 
fight  Duryodhana,  336  ; advises  Bhima  to 
commit  foul  plav,  338  ; prevents  Bala- 
r.irna  from  punishing  the  Pandavas  for 
Bhima’ s foul  blow,  340  ; defends  and 
excuses  Bhima,  ib.  ; goes  with  the  Pan- 
davas  to  see  Duryodhana,  ib.  ; recrimina- 
tions with  Duryodhana,  341  ; consoles  the 
Pandavas  and  proclaims  Yudhishthira 
Baja,  ib.  ; requested  by  Yudhishthira  to 
proceed  to  Hastinapuraud  excuse  the  pro- 
ceedings of  himself  and  brethren  to  the 
Maharaja,  342  ; reaches  Hastinapur  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  night,  ib.  ; his  inter- 
view with  the  blind  Maharaja,  ib.  ; his 
affecting  interview  with  the  Rani  Gand- 
harf,  ib.  ; consoles  Gandhari  by  engaging 
that  the  Pandavas  should  prove  more 
dutiful  than  tile  Kaurovas,  343;  her  reply, 
ib.  ; he  renews  his  promises,  344  ; returns 
to  the  quarters  of  the  Pandavas  in  the 
camp  of  the  lvauravas,  ib.  ; review  of  the 
narrative  of  the  mythical  references  to 
him,  ib.  ; his  extraordinary  counsel  that 
Bhima  should  strike  a foul  blow,  ib. ; 
deaths  of  the  three  heroes  of  the  Kaurovas 
ascribed  to  his  immoral  interference,  ib.  ; 
reproached  by  Duryodhana,  345  ; origin 
of  the  myth,  ib.  ; appears  in  his  mission 
to  Hastinapur  in  the  character  of  a con- 
soler, ib.  ; consoles  Yudhishthira  after  the 
revenge  of  Aswatthama  in  the  camp  of 
the  Pandavas,  352 ; consoles  Draupadi, 
353;  mythical  character  of  his  efforts  to 
reconcile  the  Maharaja  with  the  Pan- 
davas, 359  ; presents  the  Maharaja  with 
the  image  of  Bhima  instead  of  Bhima 
himself,  361 ; advises  Yudhishthira  to 
perform  an  Aswamedha  to  cast  aside  his 
melancholy,  382  ; his  sudden  appearance 
at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  383  ; brought 
in  to  the  Pandavas,  ib. ; his  jealousy  that 
Arjuna  was  not  chosen  to  bring  away  the 
horse,  384 ; objects  to  Bhima’s  fondness 
for  eating  and  marriage  to  an  Asura  wife, 
ib.  ; Bhima  retorts  that.  Krishna’s 
stomach  contains  the  universe,  ib.  ; re- 
ference to  his  marriage  to  the  daughter  of 


a Bear,  ib.  ; mollified,  ib. ; returns  to 
Dwaraka  until  the  night  of  the  loosening 
of  the  horse,  385  ; trick  played  by  him 
upon  Bhima,  386;  feast  spread  out  for  his 
meal,  ib.  ; tantalizing  of  Bhima,  ib.  ; 
sets  out  for  Hastinapur,  ib.  ; his 
motley  camp,  ib.  ; merriment  of  the 
crowd,  ib.  ; declaration  of  a gay  woman 
that  by  beholding  him  her  sins  were  for- 
given her,  386  ; application  of  a flower- 
girl,  387 ; his  benevolent  reply’,  ib.  ; ap- 
plication of  a milk-woman,  ib.  ; Bhima 
complains  to  him  of  the  troublesome  con- 
duct of  the  w omen,  ib.  ; he  appoints 
Bhima  to  be  General  Superintendent  of 
the  women,  ib. ; jesting  conversation  with 
Bhima,  ib.  ; approach  Mathura,  388 ; 
people  of  Mathura  come  out  and  meet 
him  with  presents,  ib. ; remind  him  of  his 
boyhood  amongst  the  cattle  at  Vrinda- 
vana,  ib. ; his  presents  to  the  women,  ib.  ; 
encamps  on  the  bank  of  the  Jumna,  ib. ; 
proceeds  in  advance  to  Hastinapur,  ib. ; 
a Brahman  proclaims  the  merit  of  be- 
holding him,  ib.;  the  Brahmans  beseech 
him  to  forgive  their  sins,  389 ; his  reply, 
ib.  ; praised  by  a eulogist,  ib.  ; Brahmans 
pray  to  him,  ib.  ; dancing  girls  perform 
before  him,  ib.  ; pious  speeches  and  won- 
derful performances  of  one  of  the  dancing 
girls,  ib.  ; praises  the  dancing  girls,  ib.  ; 
enters  the  city  of  Hastinapur,  ib.  ; visits 
the  Maharaja  and  Rani,  ib.  ; his  ladies 
received  by  the  ladies  of  the  Pandavas, 
390 ; Draupadi  acknowledges  his  mira- 
culous interference  in  the  gambling  pavi- 
lion, ib.  ; large  interpolations  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Aswamedha  referring  to 
him,  391  ; contradictory  features  in  his 
nature  as  a mau  of  pleasure  and  an  incar- 
nation of  the  Supreme  Being,  ib.  ; absurd 
attempt  to  harmonize  the  two  opposite 
conceptions,  392  ; his  practical  jest  with 
Bhima,  ib.  ; mixture  of  jesting  and  piety, 
ib. ; Sesha-naga,  the  great  serpent,  desires 
to  win  the  favour  of  Krishna  by  sending 
the  life-restoring  jewel  to  Arjuna,  411  ; 
proceeds  to  Manipura  riding  on  Garura, 
412 ; absurd  myths  in  connection  with, 
412,  note ; miraculously  restores  to  life 
the  dead  son  of  Jayadratha  and  Duhsala, 
414 ; returns  to  Hastinapur,  415 ; sees 
Yudhishthira  clad  in  a deerskin  and  hold- 
ing a deer’s  horn,  ib.  ; relates  the  victories 
of  Arjuna,  ib.  ; consoles  his  sister  Su- 
bhadra, ib.  ; questioned  by  his  wives,  ib. ; 
advises  Yudhishthira  respecting  the  As- 
wamedha, 416  ; dubious  character  of  the 
miracle  of  his  restoring  a dead  man  to  life, 
426  ; congratulates  Yudhishthira  on  the 
success  of  his  Aswamedha,  431  ; gifts 
presented  to  his  family  by  Yudhishthira, 
ib.  ; his  proclamation  at  Dwaraka  against 
wine,  444  ; his  proclamation  that  the 
people  should  go  and  worship  at  Prab- 
hasa,  445  ; disappearance  of  his  ensigns, 
446  ; permits  the  people  to  drink  wine, 
ib.  ; upholds  Satyaki  in  insulting  Krita- 
varman,  447 ; horrible  tumult  and  mas- 
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sacre,  447  ; goes  out  to  Balarama,  448  ; | 
sends  his  charioteer  to  Ilastinapur,  ib. ; 
proceeds  to  Dwaraka,  ib. ; returns  to  j 
Balarama  and  finds  him  dead,  449  ; slain  | 
by  a hunter,  ib.  ; terrible  lamentations  of 
his  widows,  ib.  ; five  of  his  widows  burn 
themselves,  450  ; Krishna,  legends  respect- 
ing, their  important  character,  458  ; their 
significance,  historical  and  religious,  ib. ; 
historical  character  of  Krishna  as  a hero, 
ib.  ; account  of  the  Yadavas,  458  ; im- 
probability of  any  intimate  relations 
between  the  Yadavas  and  Pandavas,  459  ; 
personal  character  of  Krishna,  ib.  ; a cow- 
herd famous  for  his  pranks  and  amours, 
460 ; takes  a part  in  a popular  movement 
against  Raja  Kansa  and  slays  the  tyrant, 
ib.  ; subsequent  efforts  to  ennoble  the 
birth  of  Krishna,  ib.  ; religious  character 
of  Krishna,  ib.  ; implied  opposition  of 
Krishna  both  to  Siva  and  India,  ib. ; 
connection  of  Krishna  with  fetische  wor- 
ship and  Buddhism,  ib. ; seven  legends 
connected  with  the  early  life  of  Krishna, 
461  : (1.)  Legend  of  the  birth  of  Krishna, 
ib.  ; he  is  carried  across  the  Jumna  in  a 
basket,  463  ; miraculous  lowering  of  the 
waters,  ib.  ; protected  by  the  great  snake 
Sesha-naga,  ib.  ; changed  for  the  infant 
daughter  of  Nanda  and  Yasoda,  ib. ; 
demons  sent  by  Kansa  to  slay  him,  464  ; 
(2.)  Infancy  and  boyhood  of  Krishna,  ib.; 
childish  gambols  with  his  brother  Bala- 
rama, ib.  ; Yasoda,  mother  of  Krishna, 
sees  the  three  worlds  in  his  mouth,  ib. ; 
Krishna’s  pranks  with  his  mother’s  churn, 
465  ; pulls  down  two  trees,  ib.  ; steals 
butter  at  Vrindavana,  ib.  ; kills  many 
demons,  ib.  ; plays  the  flute  in  the  pas- 
tures, 466  ; confusion  of  the  damsels  of 
Vrindavana,  ib.  ; hides  the  clothes  of  the 
damsels  whilst  they  are  bathing  in  the 
Jumna,  ib. ; (3.)  Krishna’s  opposition  to 
the  worship  of  Indra,  ib. ; counsels  the 
Yadavas  to  transfer  their  worship  from 
Indra  to  the  Uovarddhana  mountain,  ib.  ; 
the  Yadavas  worship  the  mountain,  467  ; 
Krishna  appears  in  a second  form  as  the 
genius  of  the  mountain,  ib.  ; renders  the 
mountain  fiery  hot,  and  raises  it  over  the 
people  like  an  umbrella,  ib.  ; worshipped 
by  Indra  as  the  Supreme  Lord,  468;  (4.) 
Love  adventures  of  Krishna,  ib.  ; dances 
with  all  the  women  of  Vrindavana  on  the 
night  of  the  full  moon,  ib.  ; disappears 
with  his  favourite  Radhika,  ib.  ; sorrow 
of  the  women,  ib.  ; finding  of  the  mirror, 
469  ; abandons  Radhika,  ib.  ; returns  to 
the  women,  ib.  ; multiplies  himself  into 
as  many  Krishnas  as  there  are  women, 
ib.;  dances  the  circular  dance,  ib.  ; sports 
on  the  river  Jumna,  ib.  ; (5.)  Krishna’s 
adventures  in  Mathura,  ib. ; goes  with 
Balarama  to  the  city  of  Mathura,  470  ; 
adventure  with  the  washerman  of  Raja 
Kansa,  ib.  ; forgives  the  sins  of  a tailor, 
470 ; straightens  the  humpback  Kubja 
and  renders  her  young  and  beautiful,  ib. ; 
accepts  the  offer  of  Kubja,  ib. ; breaks  the 


bow  of  Siva,  471  ; slays  the  warders  of  the 
bow,  ib. ; his  death  ordered  by  Kansa, 
ib.  ; slaughters  the  fighting  men  of  Kansa, 
ib. ; warned  by  Nanda,  ib. ; (6.)  Krishna’s 
contest  with  Kansa,  472;  Kansa  prepares 
an  arena  for  the  exhibition  of  wrestlers, 
ib.  ; Krishna  and  Balarama  approach  the 
arena  disguised  as  jugglers,  ib. ; their  ad- 
ventures with  the  great  elephant,  473 ; 
kills  the  great  elephant,  ib.  ; different 
ideas  of  the  people  and  gods  respecting, 
ib.  ; challenged  by  the  wrestlers,  ib.  ; 
Krishna’s  reply,  474  ; slaughter  of  the 
wrestlers,  474 ; Krishna  slaughters  Raja 
Kansa,  ib. ; releases  Vasudeva  and  De- 
vaki,  and  restores  Ugrasena  to  the  throne, 
475  ; defeats  Jarasandha,  Raja  of  Ma- 
gadha,  ib. ; retires  before  an  army  of  bar- 
barians to  the  city  of  Dwaraka,  ib.  ; 
(7.)  Krishna’s  life  at  Dwaraka,  ib.;  carries 
oft'Rukmim,  the  daughter  of  the  Raja  of 
Vidarbha,  ib. ; suspected  of  stealing  a 
gem  which  he  subsequently  recovers  from 
Jiimbavat,  476  ; marries  Jambavati, 
ib.  ; marries  Satyabhama,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Satrajit,  ib.  ; revenges  the 
death  of  Satrajit,  ib. ; his  love  of  women, 
ib.  ; review  of  the  foregoing  legends,  ib.  ; 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  early  life  of  Krishna,  and  of 
those  which  are  interwoven  with  the 
story  of  the  great  war,  477  ; question  of 
his  deification  to  be  discussed  hereafter, 
ib. 

Kritavarman,  one  of  the  three  surviving 
Kaurava  warriors  at  the  end  of  the  great 
war,  331 ; the  three  visit  the  wounded 
Duryodhanaon  the  plain  of  Kurukshctra, 
317  ; follows  Aswatthama  to  the  camp  of 
the  Pandavas,  349 ; guards  the  gateway 
with  Kripa  whilst  Aswatthama  goes 
inside,  ib.  ; return  of  the  three  warriors 
to  Duryodhana,  351 ; their  flight,  352  ; 
insulted  by  Satyaki  at  Prabh.isa  for  aid- 
ing in  the  revenge  of  Aswatthama,  447  ; 
slain  by  Satyaki,  ib. 

Kshatriyas,  distinguished  by  the  thread  and 
the  title  of  twice  born,  32  ; their  origin, 
34  ; animal  sacrifices,  ib.  ; character- 
istics of,  36 ; traditions  and  institutions 
exhibited  in  the  Epics,  37  ; early  superi- 
ority over  the  Brahmans,  49  ; their  ab- 
duction of  women  sanctioned  by  Brnh- 
manical  law  as  Rakshasa  marriages,  57  ; 
their  custom  of  raising  up  heirs  to  a 
deceased  Raja  compared  with  the  story  of 
Ruth,  62  ; marriages  with  the  Asuras, 
110;  their  wrath  at  being  beaten  by  a 
Brahman,  122  ; causes  of  their  disdain 
of  Brahmans,  129  ; primitive  character  of 
their  ancient  Councils,  136  ; their  con- 
ception of  sacrifice,  155  ; obligation  to 
obey  the  Maharaja  and  accept  all  chal- 
lenges, 177 ; law  against  the  abduction  of 
a woman  without  first  conquering  her 
husband,  202  ; bound  not  to  beg  for 
what  they  can  acquire  by  force  of  arms, 
243. 

Kubja,  a hump-backcd  woman,  her  pious 
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address  to  Krishna,  470 ; Krishnastraight- 
ens  her  and  renders  her  young  and  beau- 
tiful, ib. ; offers  himself  to  Krishna  and  is 
accepted,  ib. 

Kunti,  wife  of  Raja  Pandu,  63  ; disputes 
with  Madri  upon  the  honour  of  becoming 
Satf,  64  ; returns  to  Ilastinapur  with  the 
Pandavas  after  the  death  of  Pandu,  65  ; 
said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Kuntf- 
bhoja,  Raja  of  the  Bhojas,  66 ; suspicious 
statement  that  she  chose  Pandu  at  her 
Swayamvara,  ib.  ; myth  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Sura,  grandfather  of  Krishna, 
ib. ; origin  of  the  myth,  ib. ; difficulties 
as  regards  her  birth,  68  ; said  to  have 
borne  three  sons  to  Dharma,  Vayu,  and 
Indra,  71;  legend  of  her  being  the  mother 
of  Kama,  92  ; early  life  in  the  house  of 
the  Raja  of  the  Bhojas,  93;  visit  of  Dur- 
vasa  the  sage,  ib. ; appointed  to  wait 
upon  Durvasa  day  and  night,  ib.  ; her 
dutiful  service  to  the  Brahman,  ib.  ; Dur- 
vasa offers  her  a boon,  ib. ; teaches  her  a 
mantra,  ib. ; she  repeats  the  mantra  and 
is  visited  by  the  Sun  god,  94;  birth  of 
Kama,  ib. ; the  babe  floated  upon  a chest 
to  the  country  of  Anga,  ib. ; review  of 
the  myth,  ib.  ; gives  a feast  to  the  poor 
at  Varanavata,  102;  divides  the  victuals 
amongst  her  sons  at  the  evening  meal, 
110;  left  in  charge  of  the  family  priest 
Dhaumya  during  the  absence  of  her  sons 
at  the  Swayamvara  of  Drnupadf,  118 ; 
desires  her  sons  to  share  the  acquisition 
won  by  Arjuna,  123 ; fears  the  conse- 
quences of  her  words,  ib. ; makes  over  to 
Draupadf  the  duty  of  distributing  the 
victuals  at  supper,  ib.  ; Brahmanical  per- 
version of  her  words,  131 ; natural  inter- 
pretation that  she  directed  her  sons  to 
share  Draupadf  amongst  them  confirmed 
bv  the  sequel  of  the  tradition,  ib. ; her 
affectionate  greeting  with  Subhadra,  wife 
of  Arjuna,  152;  remains  at  Hastinapur 
during  the  thirteen  years’  exile  of  her 
sons,  184  ; her  affecting  interview  with 
Krishna  at  his  mission  to  Hastinapur, 
259  ; comforted  by  Krishna  with  the  as- 
surance that  her  sons  will  conquer,  260  ; 
Krishna  takes  leave  of  her,  270 ; her 
spirited  message  to  her  sons,  ib.  ; her 
meeting  with  her  sons  after  the  great 
war,  362  ; her  joy  as  they  lay  their  heads 
at  her  feet,  363  ; her  affecting  meeting 
with  Draupadf,  ib.  ; arrives  at  Manipura 
mounted  upon  Garura,  412  ; departs  with 
the  Maharaja  and  Gandharf  to  thejungle 
on  the  Ganges,  439  ; her  death,  441. 

Kuru,  son  of  Hastin,  48. 

Kurukshetra,  plain  of,  274;  identified  with 
the  field  of  Paniput  to  the  north-west  of 
the  modern  city  of  Delhi,  274,  note  ; the 
camps  of  the  Kauravas  and  Pandavas 
separated  by  a lake,  277 ; lit  up  by 
torches  during  a night  battle,  316 ; Bala- 
rarna  recommends  Duryodhana  and  Bhf- 
ma  to  fight  in  the  middle  of  the  plain, 
337 ; appearance  of  the  plain  on  the 
evening  of  the  last  day  of  the  war,  355  ; 


' sad  procession  of  the  women,  364  ; tri- 
umphant procession  of  the  Pandavas, 
369. 

Kuvera,"god  of  wealth,  gardens  of,  191. 

Madra,  country  of,  situated  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Himalayas,  67 ; the  ancient 
name  of  Bhutari,  ib. ; barbarous  customs 
of  the  people,  68,  325. 

Madri,  wife  of  Raja  Pandu,  63  ; bums  her- 
self jwith  his  dead  body,  64,  69  ; the  sister 
of  the  Raja  of  Madra,  67  ; difficulties  as 
regards  her  birth,  68 ; similarity  of  her 
Satf  to  the  Thracian  custom,  70;  paral- 
leled in  modern  times,  ib.,  note ; said  to 
have  borne  two  sous  to  the  two  Aswin3, 
71. 

Magadhii,  identified  with  Bahar,  61,  note ; 
Serpent  or  Naga  dynasty  at,  147,  note ; 
Bhfma’s  combat  with  Jarasandha,  Raja 
of,  162  ; mythical  character  of  the  legend, 
ib. ; Raja  of,  attacks  Bhfmaon  the  second 
day  of  the  war,  302  ; his  son  slain  by 
Bhfma,  303 ; slain  himself  together  with 
his  elephant,  ib. 

Malta  Bharata,  its  importance,  3 ; its  influ- 
ence upon  the  Hindus,  4 ; Kshatriya 
origin  of  the  traditions  and  institutions, 
37  ; exaggerations  and  embellishments  of 
the  Kshatriya  bards,  ib. ; falsifications  and 
interpolations  of  the  later  Brahmanical 
compilers,  38 ; data  by  which  the  fact  of 
an  interpolation  can  be  established,  ib. ; 
Buddhistic  element,  39;  form  in  which  it 
is  exhibited  in  the  present  work,  ib. ; 
neither  a translation  nor  an  analysis,  but 
a condensed  paraphrase  interspersed  with 
explanation,  commentary,  and  historical 
inferences,  ib. ; degree  of  credibility'  to 
be  attached  to  the  subject  matter,  40  ; 
exaggerations  and  embellishments  to  be 
treated  with  leniency,  ib. ; simple  cha- 
racter of  ancient  Hindu  historians,  41  ; 
ballad  histories,  ib. ; excitement  of  the 
audience,  ib. ; circumstances  under  which 
portions  are  chauntcd  or  read,  ib. ; tradi- 
tions of,  42,  455 ; contradictions  in  the 
mythical  portions,  71 ; historical  value  of 
the  legends  referring  to  the  early  rivalry 
between  the  Kauravas  and  Pandavas,  73 ; 
garbled  by  the  Purohitas  and  Gurus,  82  ; 
mythical  character  of  all  legends  referring 
to  localities  at  a distance  from  Hastinapur, 
100 ; composed  in  the  age  of  Brahmanical 
ascendancy,  168 ; compilers  often  tempted 
by  self-interest  to  exaggerate  the  respect 
paid  to  the  ancient  sages,  169  ; legend  of 
Duryodhana’s  ludicrous  mistakes  at  the 
Rajasuya  of  Yudhishthira  apparently 
borrowed  from  the  Koran,  173  ; expres- 
sion of  an  avenging  Nemesis,  175  ; war 
of — see  Bharata ; want  of  family  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  the  Brahmanical 
compilers,  360 ; adventures  of  Arjuna  at 
Manipura  an  illustration  of  the  Brahman- 
izing  of  the  poem,  419  ; conclusion  of  the 
poem,  454 ; modern  Hindu  belief  in  its 
virtues,  455  ; mythical  reason  for  the 
poem  being  called  the  Maha  Bharata,  ib., 
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456,  note  ; episodes  in,  457 ; general  cha- 
racter of  the  episodes,  ib.  ; absence  of 
historical  value,  458 ; importance  of  the 
legends  referring  to  Krishna,  ib. ; their 
significance,  historical  and  religious,  ib.  ; 
three  other  important  legends,  ib.  ; le- 
gends of  Krishna,  461  ; story  of  Nala  and 
Damayantf,  478  ; legends  of  Devayanf, 
508  ; story  of  Chandrahasa  and  Bikya, 
522. 

Mahawanso,  description  in,  of  the  ploughing 
of  consecrated  ground  by  a Buddhist 
sovereign,  434. 

Mahendra  mountain,  the  abode  of  Parasu 
Rama,  145 ; a range  of  hills  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel,  ib. , note. 

Malabar,  women  of,  their  peculiar  privi- 
leges, 420,  note. 

Manipura,  the  modern  Munnipore,  Ar- 
juna’s  amour  with  the  daughter  of  the 
Raja,  145;  the  Raja  gives  her  to  Arjuna 
on  condition  that  any  son  she  may  bear 
shall  be  left  with  him,  ib.;  Serpent  or 
Naga  dynasty  at,  147,  note ; significance 
of  Arj  una’s  amour,  148  ; the  modern 
Munnipurees,  a genuine  relic  of  the 
Scythic  Nagas,  ib.,  149,  note;  country 
entered  by  the  horse  in  the  seventh  ad- 
venture, 404 ; mythical  description  of 
Raja  Babhru-vahana  and  his  Raj,  ib. ; 
Sanskrit  spoken  by  the  people,  405  ; city 
and  palace,  ib. ; waggons  and  fire  weapons, 
ib. ; exhaustless  revenues,  ib. ; wealth 
and  virtues  of  the  Raja,  ib. ; talents  and 
bravery  of  the  Minister,  406;  magnificent 
Council  hall,  ib. ; perfumes  distributed 
by  beautiful  girls,  ib.  ; horse  taken  into 
the  Council  hall,  407  ; the  Raja  discovers 
that  Arjuna  is  his  father,  ib. ; resolves  on 
restoring  the  horse  and  offering  the  Raj 
to  Arjuna,  407  ; description  of  the  meet- 
ing between  the  Raja  and  Arjuna,  and 
its  consequences,  409  ; modern  conversion 
of  the  Munniporees  from  serpent- worship 
to  Hinduism,  421;  late  origin  of  the  con- 
version proved  by  the  evidence  of  lan- 
guage, ib.  ; Brahmanieal  description  of 
the  city  and  people,  422 ; reference  to 
artillery,  ib. ; poetical  imagination  mani- 
fested in  the  description,  423 ; adaptation 
of  the  mythic  description  of  the  city  of 
serpents  to  the  tastes  of  the  modern  Mun- 
niporees, 424 ; locality  of  the  adventures 
of  the  horse  still  pointed  out,  425. 

Mantras,  or  hymns,  5,  note. 

Marriage,  Vedic  conception  of,  29 ; allu- 
sions to  polygamy  in  the  V edas,  29,  note  ; 
Gandharva  form,  48 ; injury  inflicted 
upon  a son  by  the  marriage  of  an  aged 
father,  51,  note  ; ancient  custom  of  rais- 
ing up  seed  to  a deceased  kinsman,  54, 
68  ; abduction  of  women  by  Kshatriyas 
sanctioned  by  Brahmanieal  law  as  ltak- 
shasa  marriages,  57  ; distinction  between 
a Rakshasa  and  a Gandharva  marriage, 
ib.,  note ; Kshatriya  tradition  of  Vyasa 
raising  up  heirs  to  the  deceased  Raja 
compared  with  the  story  of  Ruth,  62;  pro- 


miscuous intercourse  prevailing  amongst 
the  people  of  Madra,  68 ; monogamy  of 
Dhri  tarash  ti  a compared  with  the  poly- 
gamy of  his  predecessors,  72 ; nuptial 
rites  of  Bln'ma  and  Hidimbi  performed  by 
Yudhishthira,  109  ; extraordinary  honey- 
moon, ib.  ; marriage  of  an  Aryan  to  an 
Asura  referrible  to  the  Buddhist  period, 
110;  important  story  of  the  marriage  of 
the  five  Pandavas  to  Draupadi,  daughter 
of  Raja  Drupada,  115;  extensive  modi- 
fications of  the  tradition  in  order  to  re- 
concile the  polyandry  with  modern  ideas 
of  morality,  ib.  ; polyandry  an  institution 
still  existing  in  Thibet,  116  ; three  differ- 
ent theories  of  the  origin  of  the  institu- 
tion, viz.  : (1.)  Division  of  land  amongst 
families;  (2.)  Absenteeism  of  some  of  the 
brothers  on  pasturing  expeditions ; (3.) 
Scarcity  of  women  amongst  a military 
class  of  foreign  emigrants,  ib. ; origin  of 
the  Swayamvara,  117;  women  regarded 
as  prizes,  ib. ; Buddhistic  legend  of  the 
marriage  of  brothers  with  their  half  sis- 
ters, 117,  note;  decay  of  the  two  institu- 
tions of  polyandry  and  the  Swayamvara, 
118 — see  Swayamvara;  conversation  be- 
tween Yudhishthira  and  Arjuna  respecting 
the  marriage  of  Draupadi,  123;  Draupadi 
distributes  the  provisions  at  supper  in  the 
place  of  Kunti,  ib.  ; lvunti  and  Draupadi 
proceed  by  themselves  to  the  palace  of 
Drupada,  125  ; Yudhishthira  as  the  elder 
brother  requested  to  decide  as  regards 
the  marriage,  126  ; marriage  of  Draupadi 
to  the  Pandavas  in  the  order  of  their 
respective  ages,  ib. ; reference  of  the  mar- 
riage to  the  earliest  period  in  Hindu 
history,  127  ; comparison  of  the  Swayam- 
vara and  polyandry,  130;  plain  indica- 
tions of  polyandry  as  an  institution  in  the 
narrative  of  events  immediately  succeeding 
the  Swayamvara,  130 ; acknowledgment 
of  the  right  of  the  elder  brother  to  choose 
a wife  for  the  family,  132 ; marriage  rites 
deferred  till  Raja  Drupada  could  be  con- 
sulted, ib.;  Draupadi  treated  during  the 
interval  as  a damsel  betrothed  to  all  five 
brothers,  ib.  ; strange  domestic  life  which 
accompanied  the  institution  of  polyandry, 
142,  and  note;  matrimonial  law,  ib.;  its 
dubious  authenticity,  ib. ; intervention  of 
Narada,  143,  note;  proofs  that  the  alleged 
matrimonial  law  is  a myth,  144 ; wives 
not  unfrequently  won  or  lost  at  gambling 
matches,  184;  law  against  the  abduction 
of  a woman  without  first  conquering  her 
husband,  201  ; ancient  saying  that  the 
brother  of  the  Rani  is  always  to  be  feared 
by  the  Raja,  211  ; jealous  fears  of  the 
Rani  respecting  Draupadi  allayed  by  the 
story  of  the  five  Gandharvns,  227  ; belief 
in  the  amours  of  invisible  demons,  228  ; 
peculiar  incidents  in  Kfchaka’s  amour, 
230;  asks  his  sister  to  send  her  waiting 
maid  to  his  house,  230  ; scene  between 
Kichaka  and  the  waiting  maid  in  tho 
Council  hall,  ib.;  incident  of  Dhrishta- 
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dyumna  sleeping  in  his  camp  surrounded 
by  his  women,  349  ; conversation  between 
1)  ran  pad!  and  the  ladies  of  Krishna  upon 
polygamy  and  polyandry,  390 ; the  Prince 
who  had  a thousand  wives,  396  ; legend 
of  the  disobedient  wife  who  was  trans- 
formed into  a rock,  397 ; refused  when  a 
girl  to  obey  her  future  husband,  ib. ; 
married  to  a ltishi,  but  refused  to  fulfil 
her  duties,  ib.  ; plagues  her  husband  in 
every  way,  398 ; the  husband  tells  her 
not  to  do  whatever  he  wishes  her  to  do, 
ib. ; success  of  the  experiment,  ib. ; final 
wickedness  of  the  woman,  ib. ; the  Rishi 
curses  her  that  she  shall  be  a rock  until 
Arjuna  releases  her,  399;  the  horse  fas- 
tened to  a rock,  and  Arjuna  releases  both 
the  horse  and  the  woman,  ib.  ; legend  of 
Sadnova,  ib.  ; legend  of  the  country  of 
Amazons,  401  ; oriental  idea  of  happi- 
ness, 418  ; moral  lesson  involved  in  the 
fable  of  the  disobedient  wife,  ib.  ; Hindi! 
conception  of  a bad  wife,  ib.  ; privi- 
leges of  the  Nair  women,  420,  and  note ; 
marriage  rites  of  Nala  and  Damayanti 
performed  by  Raja  Bhima,  485  ; re- 
fusal of  Nala  to  take  refuge  in  the  house 
of  his  wife’s  father,  488  ; love  passages 
between  Kanju  and  Devayani,  510  ; 
law  against  the  marriage  of  a daughter 
and  a pupil,  ib.  ; question  of  whether 
Yayati  espoused  Devayani  by  taking  her 
by  the  hand,  516  ; marriage  rites  of 
Yayati  and  Devayani  performed  by  .Sukra, 
517  ; love  passages  between  Yayati  and 
Sarmishtha,  ib.  ; Bikya  requests  her 
father  to  give  her  to  a husband,  522  ; 
marriage  of  Bikya  and  Chandrahasna, 
529. 

Maruts,  or  breezes,  distinguished  from 
Vayu,  9,  25. 

Massage  tac,  horse  sacrifices  of,  380. 

Matsya,  the  fish-girl,  and  mother  of  Vyasa 
the  sage,  60  ; myth  identifying  her  with 
Satyavati,  ib.  ; the  myth  proved  to  be  a 
later  interpolation,  ib. ; her  amour  with 
Parasara,  ib. 

Matsya,  country  or  city  of,  61,  62,  note. 

Maya,  or  a delusion  of  the  mind,  392,  note. 

Middle  Country,  Rajas  of,  165. 

Mithila,  identified  with  the  modern  Tirhut, 
64,  note. 

Monotheism,  its  co-existence  with  poly- 
theism, 19,  note. 

Moon.  See  Chandra. 

Muller,  Professor  Max,  his  translation  of 
a monotheistic  hymn  from  the  Rig- Y eda, 
28. 

Munnipur.  See  Manipura. 

Nagas,  or  serpents,  in  the  forest  of  Khan- 
dava,  protected  by  Indra,  141  ; interpre- 
tation of  the  myth,  ib. ; the  burning  of 
the  forest  opposed  by  the  Scythic  Nagas, 
ib. ; amour  of  Arjuna  with  Ulupi  intro- 
duced to  represent  him  as  the  mythical 
ancestor  of  the  tribe,  146 ; prominent 
part  taken  by  them  in  the  history  of 
ancient  India,  ib. ; confusion  between  the 


Nagas  as  serpents,  and  the  Nagas  as 
Scythians,  147  ; ancient  conflict  between 
the  Brahmans  and  the  Nagas  merged  in 
the  later  religious  wars  between  the 
Brahmans  and  the  Buddhists,  ib.  ; Nagas 
originally  distinct  from  the  Aryans,  but 
now  either  Kshatriyas  or  Buddhists,  148 ; 
established  themselves  in  Magadha  and 
Munnipur,  147,  note ; invasion  of  Lydia, 
ib.,  note;  their  magnificent  city,  411  ; 
beautiful  wives,  jewels,  and  lake,  ib.  ; 
refuse  to  send  the  life-restoring  jewel  to 
Arjuna,  ib.  See  Serpents. 

Nair  women,  their  peculiar  privileges,  420, 
and  note. 

Nakula,  the  fourth  Pandava,  learns  the  art 
of  taming  and  managing  horses  from 
Drona,  7 o ; engaged  by  Raja  Virata  as 
master  of  his  horse,  207. 

Nala,  Raja  of  Nishadha,  orthe  Bhil  country, 
480  ; his  love  for  Damayanti,  ib.  ; the 
swan  with  golden  wings  induces  Dama- 
yanti to  think  of  no  one  but  him,  ib.  ; pre- 
vailed on  by  the  four  gods  to  ask  Dama- 
yanti to  choose  one  of  their  number,  482 ; 
rendered  invisible  by  Indra,  ib.  ; enters 
the  inner  apartments  of  the  palace  of 
Raja  Bhima,  ib.  ; Damayanti  refuses  to 
choose  any  husband  but  him,  483  ; he  re- 
monstrates, ib.  ; her  fidelity,  ib.  ; the  day 
of  the  Swayamvara,  483 ; each  of  the  four 
gods  assumes  his  form,  484  ; Damayanti 
discovers  him  and  gives  him  the  garland, 
ib.  ; his  vow  to  Damayanti,  ib.  ; the  gods 
give  him  divine  gifts,  ib.  ; his  marriage  to 
Damayanti,  485  ; Kali  plots  with  Dwa- 
para  for  his  destruction,  486 ; twelve 
years  of  happiness,  ib.  ; he  prays  to  the 
gods  with  unwashen  feet,  and  Kali  takes 
possession  of  him  ; tempted  by  Kali  to 
gamble  with  his  brother  Pushkara,  ib. ; 
his  losses,  ib. ; his  friends  vainly  remon- 
strate, ib. ; the  chief  men  of  the  Raj 
interpose  through  Damayanti,  ib.  ; inter- 
ference of  the  Council,  487  ; Damayanti 
retires  from  the  Hall,  ib.  ; loses  his  Raj 
but  refuses  to  stake  his  wife  Damayanti, 
ib.  ; retires  with  her  into  the  jungle,  ib. ; 
cruel  proclamation  of  Pushkara,  ib.  ; the 
birds  fly  away  with  Nala’s  only  covering, 
ib.  ; they  mock  him,  488  ; he  entreats 
Damayanti  to  go  to  her  father’s  house, 
ib. ; she  refuses  unless  he  will  accompany 
her,  ib.  ; he  refuses  to  take  refuge  with 
his  wife’s  father,  ib. ; the  two  fishes,  ib.  ; 
dire  extremity,  ib.  ; tempted  by  Kali  to 
abandon  his  wife  in  the  jungle,  ib.  ; 
severs  his  wife’s  garment,  489  ; his  irreso- 
lution, ib.  ; his  flight,  ib.  ; rescues  a ser- 
pent from  a circle  of  fire,  491  ; his  form 
changed  by  the  serpent,  ib.  ; takes  serv- 
ice with  Rituparna,  Raja  of  Ayodhya, 
under  the  name  of  V ahuka,  ib. ; meets  his 
old  charioteer  V arshneya,  492  ; his  even- 
ing song,  ib.  ; his  explanation,  ib.  ; 
Brahmans  sent  to  search  for  him,  493  ; 
his  groaning  on  hearing  their  proclama- 
tion, 495  ; his  response  to  the  proclama- 
tion, 497  ; consulted  by  Raja  Rituparna 
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as  regards  the  second  Swayamvara  of 
Damayanti,  497  ; his  anguish,  498  ; en- 
gages to  drive  from  Ayodhya  to  Yadarbha 
in  a single  day,  495  ; his  choice  of  horses, 
ib.  ; his  drive  from  Ayodhya  to  Vidarbha, 
ib.  ; his  marvellous  driving,  ib.  ; proves 
the  skill  of  Raja  Rituparna  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  numbers,  496  ; teaches  Ritu- 
parna the  secrets  of  horsemanship  in 
return  for  the  secrets  of  dice,  ib. ; freed 
from  Kali,  ib.  ; approaches  the  city  of 
Vidarbha,  ib.  ; his  driving  recognized  by 
Damayanti,  ib.  ; she  fails  to  recognize 
him  as  V ahuka,  497  ; his  interview  with 
her  maid-servant  Kesini,  ib.;  his  anguish, 
491  ; Kesini  perceives  his  divine  powers, 
ib. ; Nala  sends  her  children  to  him,  499  ; 
his  emotion,  ib.  ; Damayanti  receives  him 
in  the  garb  of  a widow,  ib.  ; the  recon- 
ciliation, 500;  rejoicings  in  Vadarbha, 
ib.  ; he  recovers  his  Raj  from  Pushkara, 
501  ; his  happy  reign,  ib. 

Nala  and  Damayanti,  story  of,  478 ; to  be 
referred  to  the  Vedic  period,  ib.  ; proofs 
that  the  story  belongs  to  a late  stage  in 
the  Vedic  period,  ib. ; advance  of  the 
Aryans  into  the  Dekhan,  479  ; degenera- 
tion of  the  Vedic  deities,  ib. ; supernatural 
details,  ib.  ; wide  interval  between  the 
age  when  the  events  occurred  and  the  age 
when  the  poem  was  composed,  ib.  ; main 
incidents  in  the  story,  ib.  ; (1.)  The  loves 
of  Nala  and  Damayanti,  480;  (2.)  Tlie 
Swayamvara  of  Damayanti,  483 ; (3.) 
The  gambling  match  between  Nala  and 
Pushkara,  485  ; (4.)  The  exile  of  Nala 
and  Damayanti,  487 ; (5.)  Nala’s  deser- 
tion of  Damayanti,  489  ; (6.)  Adventures 
of  Nala,  491 ; (7.)  Discovery  of  Dama- 
yanti, 492  ; (8.)  Discovery  of  Nala,  493; 
(9.)  Nala’s  drive  from  Ayodhya  to  Vid- 
arbha, 495  ; (10.)  Damayanti  recovers  her 
husband,  497 ; (11.)  Nala  recovers  his 
Raj,  501;  review  of  the  tradition,  ib.  ; 
conflict  of  ideas  indicative  of  two  different 
eras,  502;  opposition  of  heroic  and  re- 
ligious ideas  in  the  character  of  Nala,  ib. ; 
freedom  of  intercourse  which  prevailed  in 
the  Vedic  period  veiled  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  supernatural  details,  502  ; incident 
of  Nala’s  making  his  way  to  the  inner 
apartments  disguised  hy  the  incident  of 
the  spell,  504 ; the  second  Swayamvara 
opposed  to  Brahmanical  ideas,  ib.  ; con- 
ception of  an  avenging  Nemesis,  ib.  ; 
gambling  not  regarded  as  a vice,  505  ; 
graphic  pictures  in  the  story,  ib.  ; Dama- 
yanti and  her  maidens,  ib.  ; the  Swayam- 
vara of  Damayanti  compared  with  that  of 
Draupadi,  ib.  ; the  gambling  match  of 
Nalacompared  with  that  of  Yudhishthira, 
ib.  ; the  wife’s  devotion,  506  ; episode  of 
the  birds,  ib.  ; episode  of  the  fishes,  ib.  ; 
scene  in  the  hut,  ib.  ; night  scene  of  the 
horde  of  wild  elephants  trampling  down 
the  caravan,  ib. ; palace  life,  ib.  ; exqui- 
site description  of  the  interview  between 
Nala  and  Damayanti,  607. 

Nanda,  the  putative  father  of  Krishna, 


463 ; carries  tribute  to  Raja  Kansa,  ib. 

Nara,  a form  of  Vishnu,  262,  note;  Nara- 
yan,  a form  of  Vishnu,  ib.,  note. 

Narada,  the  sage,  his  intervention  in  the 
matrimonial  arrangements  of  Draupadi 
and  her  five  husbands,  143,  note  ; present 
with  other  Rishis  at  the  Council  of  the 
Kauravas  summoned  to  receive  Krishna, 
262;  visits  Dwaraka  with  two  other  sages, 
443  ; carries  the  news  of  the  Swayamvara 
of  Damayanti  to  Indra,  481. 

Naramedha,  a human  sacrifice,  a Brahman 
advises  the  Raja  to  perform  one  in  the 
sixth  adventure  of  the  Horse,  403  ; merit 
of  the  sacrifice,  ib. ; performed  by  Brah- 
mans and  Saniases  who  were  cannibals 
and  wine-drinkers,  ib.  ; performed  by 
Ravana,  ib. 

Nemesis,  the  avenging,  fiuds  expression  in 
the  story  of  the  Pandavas,  175  ; in  the 
story  of  Nala,  504. 

Noose,  Arj  una’s  skill  in  throwing  it,  88. 

Omens,  evil,  325  ; effect  of  the  appearance 
of  the  owl  devouring  the  birds  upon  the 
mind  of  Aswatthama,  356 ; fearful  ap- 
pearance of,  before  the  destruction  of 
Dwaraka,  441,  443. 

Panchala,  Raj  of,  75,  78,  note;  its  geo- 
graphical position,  96. 

Pandavas,  the  five  sons  of  Raja  Pandu,  64  ; 
return  to  Hastinapur  after  their  father’s 
death,  65  ; kindly  received  by  their  uncle 
Dhritarashtra,  ib.  ; myth  that  they  were 
directly  begotten  by  the  gods,  70 ; main 
incidents  in  their  early  life,  73  ; narrative 
of  the  jealousies  between  them  and  the 
Kauravas,  74  ; their  education,  75 ; defeat 
Drupada,  Raja  of  Panchala,  96  ; increased 
jealousy  of  the  Kauravas,  97  ; sent  by 
Maharaja  Dhritarashtra  to  the  city  of 
Varanavata,  99  ; their  first  exile,  100  ; 
authentic  tradition  of  the  first  exile  lost 
in  a later  fiction,  ib.  ; warned  by  Vidura, 
101 ; plot  of  the  Kauravas  to  burn  them 
in  their  house  at  Varanavata,  ib.  ; their 
magnificent  reception  at  Varanavata,  ib.  ; 
suspicions  of  Yudhishthira,  ib.  ; dig  a 
subterranean  passage,  ib. ; Bhima  antici- 
pates the  plot  by  burning  the  house  of 
Parocliana,  102  ; they  escape  with  their 
mother  Ivunti  into  the  jungle,  ib.  ; story 
to  be  referred  to  the  later  age  of  Brah- 
manism, ib. ; representatives  of  the  Aryan 
people  in  India,  104  ; their  life  as  mendi- 
cant Brahmans  in  the  city  of  Ekachnkra, 
110;  leave  the  city  of  Ekachaltra  after 
Bln'ma’s  victory  over  Vaka,  112;  import- 
ant story  of  their  marriage  to  Draupadi, 
daughter  of  Raja  Drupada,  115  ; exten- 
sive modifications  of  the  tradition  in  order 
to  reconcile  the  polyandry  with  modern 
ideas  of  morality,  ib.  ; resolve  on  attend- 
ing the  Swayamvara  of  Draupadi,  118  ; 
engage  Dhaumya  to  be  their  family 
priest,  and  leave  Kunti  in  his  charge, 
119  ; their  fierce  battle  with  the  Rajas  at 
the  Swayamvara,  122  ; lead  away  Drau- 
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pndf,  122;  inform  their  mother  that  they 
have  gained  an  acquisition,  123 ; desired 
by  Kunti  to  share  it,  ib.  ; postponement 
of  the  marriage,  ib. ; Draupadi  distributes 
the  provisions  at  supper  in  the  place  of 
Kunti,  ib.  ; discovered  by  Dhrishta- 
dyuinna  to  be  Kshatriyas,  121  ; invited  to 
the  palace  of  Raja  Drupada,  ib.  ; Yud- 
hishthira’s  reply,  ib.  ; grand  reception  of 
by  Raja  Drupada,  12.5 ; make  known 
their  birth  and  lineage,  ib. ; married  to 
Draupadi,  126 ; live  in  tranquillity  at 
Kampilya,  ib.  ; alarm  of  the  Kauravas, 
ib.  ; return  to  Hastinapur  and  division  of 
the  Raj,  127  ; probable  incidents  of  the 
marriage,  ib. ; myth  that  they  were  five 
Indras,  131;  no  further  allusion  to  the 
exceptional  character  of  the  marriage, 
136;  significance  of  the  alliance  as  pro- 
moting the  fortunes  of  the  Panda vas,  ib.  ; 
division  of  the  Raj  not  a division  of  the 
territory,  but  of  the  family,  13S  ; migra- 
tion from  Hastinapur  to  the  country  of 
Khandava-prastha,  ib. ; origin  of  the  con- 
fusion between  the  migration  and  the 
division  of  the  Raj,  139  ; omission  in  the 
tradition  of  all  reference  to  the  clearing  of 
the  jungle,  ib. ; memory  of  the  incident 
preserved  in  the  later  myth  of  the  burn- 
ing of  the  forest  of  Khandava-prastha, 
110 ; remains  of  their  Raj  at  Indra-pras- 
tha  between  Delhi  and  the  Kutub,  111  ; 
their  strange  domestic  life  with  one  wife, 
112,  113,  note ; legend  of  their  five  houses, 
112  ; alleged  breach  of  the  matrimonial 
law  by  Arjuna,  ib. ; his  exile,  113 ; period 
of  the  exile  a blank  in  their  history, 
153  ; prosperity  of  their  Raj,  151 ; wars 
of,  in  connection  with  the  llajasuya  of 
Yudhishthira,  162  ; their  mirth  at  the 
ludicrous  mistakes  of  Duryodhana  at  the 
R jasuya,  173  ; proposal  of  Duryodhana 
to  invite  them  to  a gambling  match,  175  ; 
the  invitation,  176;  reluctance  of  Yud- 
hishthira,  177  ; arrive  at  Hastinapur  with 
Kunti  and  Draupadi,  ib. ; pay  visits  of 
ceremony  to  the  Maharaja  and  Rani,  ib. ; 
receive  the  visits  of  their  friends,  178; 
proceed  to  the  gambling  pavilion,  ib. ; for- 
bidden by  Yudhishthira  to  interfere  when 
Draupadi  was  assaulted  in  the  gambling 
pavilion,  182 ; commanded  by  the  Maha- 
raja to  return  to  Indra-prastha,  183  ; lose 
their  Raj,  ib. ; depart  into  exile,  181  ; 
unpardonable  nature  of  the  affront  put 
upon  them,  186  ; impressive  picture  of 
their  departure,  ib.  ; their  second  exile, 
187 ; tradition  of  the  twelve  years  of 
jungle  life  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
fiction  of  the  thirteenth  year,  ib.  ; theory 
that  the  twelve  years  of  exile  were  origin- 
ally twelve  months,  and  that  the  thirteenth 
year  was  an  intercalary  month  introduced 
to  complete  the  solar  year,  187  ; legend  of 
the  twelve  years’  exile  partly  mythic  and 
partly  authentic,  1SS  ; legendary  sketch 
of  their  life  in  the  jungle,  ib.  ; pilgrimages 
to  holy  places,  ib. ; instructions  of  Brah- 
man sages,  ib.  ; mythological  portion  of 


the  legend  of  the  twelve ‘years’  exile,  189; 
description  of  the  subject  matter,  ib.  ; 
introduced  to  confirm  the  myth  that  they 
were  the  sons  of  the  ancient  gods  of  the 
Hindus,  ib. ; samples  of  the  myths,  190  ; 
authentic  portion  of  the  legend  of  the 
twelve  years’  exile,  193  ; indications  that 
they  never  wandered  at  a great  distance 
from  their  Raj,  ib. ; their  life  in  the 
jungle,  ib.  ; four  incidents  in,  191  ; (1.) 
The  capture  of  Duryodhana  and  Kama 
by  the  Gandharvas,  ib. ; similarity  be- 
tween the  story  of  their  rescuing  Duryod- 
hana  and  Kama,  and  the  feast  given  by 
Yudhishthira,  to  the  rescue  of  Lot  by 
Abraham,  and  feast  of  bread  and  wine, 
195 ; (2.)  The  Yaishnava  sacrifice  per- 
formed by  Duryodhana,  which  they  refuse 
to  attend,  196 ; (3.)  Yudhishthira’s  dream 
that  the  animals  implored  him  to  leave 
the  jungle,  198  ; move  to  the  forest  of 
Kama,  199;  (4.)  Attempt  of  Jayadratha 
to  carry  off  Draupadi,  ib.  ; pursuit  of 
Jayadratha,  201  ; force  him  to  submis- 
sion, 202  ; prepare  for  dwelling  in 
disguise  in  a foreign  city  during  the 
thirteenth  year,  204  ; difficulties  in  refer- 
ence to  the  authenticity  of  the  story,  ib.  ; 
story  of  the  amour  between  a Commander 
and  a waiting-maid  an  authentic  tra- 
dition, ib.;  wide  difference  between  the 
tradition  of  the  amour  and  the  traditions 
of  the  house  of  Bharata,  205  ; difference 
in  the  conception  of  the  Gandharvas, 
ib.  ; possible  separation  of  the  tradition 
of  the  amour  from  the  myth  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  Pandavas  during  the 
thirteenth  year,  ib. ; tradition  of  the 
thirteenth  year,  ib.  ; stipulation  as  re- 
gards disguise,  ib.  ; determine  to  go  to 
the  city  of  Raja  Virata,  306 ; conceals 
their  clothes  and  weapons  on  a tree  in  the 
place  of  burning,  ib. ; set  up  a dead  body 
to  guard  the  tree,  ib. ; assume  new  names 
and  apply'  for  service  to  Raja  Virata,  ib. ; 
their  respective  duties,  207  ; their  tran- 
quil life,  208  ; mode  in  which  they  shared 
their  emoluments,  ib.  ; Raja  Virata  en- 
gages to  assist  them  in  the  recovery  of 
their  Raj,  225;  review  of  the  legend  of 
the  thirteenth  year,  226  ; elimination  of 
the  amour  of  Kichaka,  ib.  ; mythical  de- 
tails in  the  story,  232  ; geographical  de- 
tails, ib. ; futile  attempts  of  the  Brah- 
manical  compilers  to  associate  them  with 
remote  quarters  of  India,  234;  mythical 
character  of  the  scene  in  which  they  pre- 
sented themselves  to  Raja  Virata,  234 ; 
Yudhishthira  and  Bhima  provoke  dis- 
covery, ib.  ; mythical  details  respecting 
them,  237 ; marriage  of  Abhimanyu  and 
Uttara  treated  as  a myth,  238 ; disap- 
pearance of  Raja  Virata  after  the  mar- 
riage and  reappearance  of  Drupada  as 
chief  ally,  239 ; subsequent  negotiations 
and  preparations  carried  on  in  the  city  of 
Raja  Drupada,  ib. ; questionable  charac- 
ter of  Krishna’s  subsequent  association 
with  them,  241 ; history  of  the  negotia- 
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tions  which  preceded  the  great  war  treated 
under  four  heads,  241  ; (1.)  Great  Coun- 
cil of  the  allies  after  the  marriage  feast, 
ib.  ; speech  of  Krishna,  242 ; speech  of 
Balarama,  243  ; speech  of  Satyaki,  ib.  ; 
second  speech  of  Krishna,  24.5  ; breaking 
up  of  the  Council,  ib.  ; mythical  charac- 
ter of  the  details  which  associate  Krishna 
with  the  Pandavas,  246  ; mythical  efforts 
of  Duryodhana  and  Arjuna  to  win  over 
Krishna  to  their  respective  sides,  ib.  ; 
desertion  of  Salya,  Raja  of  Madra,  248; 
(2.)  Embassy  of  the  family  priest  of 
Drupada  to  Hastinapur,  249  ; demand  the 
restoration  of  their  Raj,  250  ; Bhishma’s 
reply,  ib.;  Kama’s  message,  ib. ; (3.) 
Embassy  of  Sanjaya,  252  ; receive  Sanjaya 
in  Council,  253;  Yudhishthira’s  reply  to 
the  message  of  Sanjaya,  254 ; Krishna’s 
reply,  ib.  ; Yudhishthira’s  public  mes- 
sage to  the  elders  at  Hastinapur  and 
secret  message  to  Duryodhana,  255  ; (4.) 
Mission  of  Krishna  to  the  Kauravas,  256  ; 
Council  of  the  Kauravas  held  to  receive 
the  mission,  262  ; Kunti’s  spirited  mes- 
sage to  her  sons,  270  ; desired  by  Krishna 
to  prepare  for  war  in  the  plain  of  Kuruk- 
shetra,  271 ; mythical  character  of  the 
mission  of  Krishna,  ib. ; march  to  the  plain 
'of  Kurukshetra,  274,  277  ; marshal  their 
forces  and  appoint  Dhrishta-dyumna  to  be 
their  generalissimo,  276  ; separated  from 
the  Kauravas  by  a lake,  277  ; Balarama 
visits  the  camp  but  refuses  to  engage  in 
the  war,  ib.  ; interchange  of  challenges 
with  the  Kauravas,  279,  280  ; their  wrath 
at  the  challenge  sent  by  Duryodhana, 
281  ; their  reply,  ib. ; Bhishina  and 
Drona  excuse  themselves  from  fighting  on 
their  side,  297  ; their  joy  at  the  desertion 
of  Yuyutsu,  ib.  ; repulsed  by  Blnshma 
but  rallied  by  Arjuna,  302;  their  suc- 
cesses on  the  second  day  of  the  war,  ib.  ; 
their  tremendous  charge  on  the  third  day 
in  the  form  of  a half  moon,  304,‘;  terrible 
slaughter,  ib. ; unable  to  oppose  the 
Kauravas,  who  are  drawn  up  in  the  form 
of  a spider’s  web,  311  ; prevented  by  Ja- 
yadratha  from  rescuing  Abhimanyu,  312; 
their  exultation  on  the  death  of  Jayadra- 
tha,  315 ; the  conflict  at  midnight,  in 
which  the  battle  goes  against  them,  ib. ; 
their  joy  on  the  death  of  Drona,  317  ; 
charged  by  Kama,  325 ; their  triumph  on 
the  death  of  Duhsasana,  328  ; triumph  on 
the  death  of  Kama,  329  ; eighteenth  and 
last  day  of  the  great  war,  331  ; utter  de- 
feat of  the  Kauravas,  ib. ; discover  the 
concealment  of  Duryodhana  and  proceed 
to  the  lake,  332 ; go  with  Krishna  to  see 
Duryodhana  after  his  thigh  was  smashed 
by  Bhfma,  340;  consoled  by  Krishna, 
341  ; proceed  to  the  camp  of  the  Kau- 
ravas and  obtain  great  spoil,  ib.  ; Krishna 
engages  that  they  shall  prove  more  duti- 
ful to  the  Maharaja  and  the  Rant  than 
the  Kauravas,  344  ; Aswatthama  promises 
Duryodhana  that  he  will  slay  them,  347  ; 
design  of  Aswatthama  to  break  into  their 


camp,  348  ; their  absence  in  the  camp  of 
the  Kauravas,  349 ; their  own  camp 
entered  by  a single  gateway,  ib.  ; As- 
watthama  enters  the  camp  whilst  Kripa 
and  Kritavarman  guard  the  gateway,  ib. ; 
slaughter  of  Dhrishta  - dyumna,  350 ; 
screaming  of  the  women  and  general  con- 
fusion, ib.  ; the  five  sons  of  the  Pan- 
davas rush  out  and  are  slain  one  after  the 
other  by  Aswatthama, ib.  ; fearful  slaugh- 
ter amongst  the  followers  and  servants, 
ib.  ; escape  of  Aswatthama  with  the  five 
heads  of  the  five  sons  of  the  Pandavas, 
351 ; informed  of  the  massacre  by  the 
charioteer  of  Dhrishta  - dyumna,  352  ; 
Draupadi  decries  the  idea  of  their  ruling 
as  Rajas,  353  ; mythical  character  of  the 
efforts  of  Krishna  and  Vyasa  to  reconcile 
them  with  the  Maharaja,  359  ; impossi- 
bility of  a real  reconciliation  between 
parents  and  the  murderers  of  their  sons, 
ib.  ; necessity  for  a feigned  reconciliation, 

360  ; narrative  of  the  reconciliation,  ib.  ; 
they  go  out  to  meet  the  Maharaja  ac- 
companied by  Krishna,  ib.  ; prostrate 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  Maharaja, 

361  ; the  Maharaja  crushes  up  the  iron 
image  of  Bhima,  ib.  ; embraces  all  five  in 
turns,  ib.  ; the  reconciliation,  ib.  ; affect- 
ing interview  with  Gandhari,  362  ; sent 
by  Gandhari  to  their  mother  Kuntf,  ib.  ; 
they  lay  their  heads  at  her  feet,  ib.  ; re- 
view of  the  narrative,  363  ; their  ladies 
receive  the  ladies  of  Krishna,  390  ; con- 
versation on  polygamy  and  polvandry, 
ib.  ; duration  of  their  Raj  for  thirty-six 
years  after  the  great  war,  438  ; three  in- 
cidents during  the  period,  ib. ; (1.)  The 
exile  and  death  of  Maharaja  Dhritarash- 
tra,  ib.  ; visit  the  Maharaja  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  439  ; Vyasa  the  sage  as- 
sembles the  ghosts  of  all  who  were  slain 
in  the  great  war,  440  ; perfect  friendship 
between  the  Pandavas  and  Kauravas,  ib.  ; 
(2.)  The  destruction  of  Dwaraka,  443  ; 
(3.)  The  exile  and  death  of  the  Pandavas, 

453  ; they  assume  the  garb  of  devotees, 

454  ; die  on  the  Himalaya  mountain,  ib.  ; 
review  of  the  narrative,  ib.  ; mythical 
details,  ib. ; improbability  of  the  exist- 
ence of  intimate  relations  of  the  Pan- 
davas and  the  Yadavas,  459. 

Pandu,  the  pale,  birth  of,  54  ; legend  of  his 
early  life,  63  ; marries  two  wives,  Kuntl 
and  Madri,  ib.;  his  reign,  64;  devotes 
himself  to  hunting  in  the  Himalayas,  ib.  ; 
his  five  sons  known  as  the  Pandavas,  ib.  ; 
cursed  by  a sage,  ib.  ; his  mythical  cam- 
paigns, ib.,  note;  takes  the  vow  of  celi- 
bacy, ib.  ; his  death,  ib.  ; review  of  the 
legend,  65  ; probably  a leper,  66,  69,  note; 
suspicions  details  respecting  his  marriages, 
66 ; mythical  nccount  of  his  death,  69  ; 
absurd  details,  ib. 

Paramita,  Rani  of  the  Amazons.  See  Ama- 
zons. 

Parasara,  the  sage,  his  amour  with  Matsya, 
the  fish-girl,  60. 

Parasara,  the  putative  father  of  Vyasa,  60. 
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Parasu  Rama,  or  Rama  with  the  axe,  53  ; 
visited  by]  Arjuna,  145  ; teaches  Arjuua 
the  use  of  arms,  ib. 

Parikshit,  soil  of  Abhiinanyu  and  grandson 
of  Arjuna,  succeeds  to  the  Raj  of  Hastin- 
apur, 453. 

Pavilions  appointed  for  the  reception  of  the 
Rajas  at  the  Rajasiiya  of  Yudhishthira, 
16a  ; gambling  at  Hastinapur,  176. 

Payasa,  or  sacred  food  of  rice  and  milk,  160. 

Polytheism,  its  co-existence  with  mono- 
theism, 19,  twte. 

Poor,  feasted  by  Kunti  at  Varanavata, 

102. 

Prabhasa,  a place  of  pilgrimage  near  Dwa- 
raka,  146  ; visited  by  Arjuna,  ib.  ; visited 
by  Balarama  during  the  great  war,  277, 
and  note;  proclamation  of  Krishna  that  the 
people  should  go  and  worship  there,  445 ; 
general  tumult  and  massacre,  447. 

Pradyumna,  son  of  Kiishua,  slain  at  Prab- 
h.isa,  447. 

Presents,  custom  of,  101  ; at  the  marriage  of 
Draupadi,  125. 

Prishata,  Raja,  the  father  of  Drupada,  78, 
note. 

Priya,  a princess  of  Kapila,  afflicted  with 
leprosy,  69,  note  ; 117,  note. 

Processions,  that  of  Duryodhana  from  the 
place  of  sacrifice  to  his  palace,  197 ; of 
damsels  to  meet  Prince  Uttar,  224  ; of 
the  blind  Maharaja  and  all  the  women  of 
his  household  to  the  plain  of  Kurukshetra, 
354  ; of  the  widows,  364  ; of  the  Pandavas 
from  the  plain  of  Kurukshetra  to  the  city 
of  Hastinapur,  368  ; picture  of,  372 ; 
magnificent  one  at  Manipura,  consisting 
of  Brahmans  and  Rishis,  virgins  with 
necklaces  and  garlands,  Chieftains  and 
Ministers, soldiers, fire- workers, tradesmen, 
artisans,  singing  and  dancing-girls,  407, 
408,  423  ; triumphant  entry  of  Arjuna 
into  the  city  of  Hastinapur,  415  ; proces- 
sion of  Rajas  and  Rishis  with  pots  of 
Ganges  water  at  the  Aswamedha  of  Yud- 
hishthira, 429 ; description  of  a Buddhist 
procession,  434. 

Pugilism,  85  ; in  the  court  of  Raja  Virata, 
209. 

Purochana,  a retainer  of  Duryodhana,  101  ; 
burnt  alive  at  Varanavata,  102. 

Puru,  son  of  Yayati,  and  ancestor  of  the 
Pandavas  and  Kauravas,  519. 

Purohitas,  or  family  priests,  78 ; correspond- 
ing to  hereditary  chaplains,  79 ; their 
duties  as  priests  in  families,  as  instructors 
in  the  Sastras,  as  confidential  advisers, 
and  as  envoys,  80;  question  of  whether 
they  existed  amongst  the  ancient  Ksha- 
triyas,  81  ; their  garbling  of  the  Maha 
Bhirata,  82  ; obligation  of  every  Raja  to 
engage  one,  81,  note  ; occupied  a position 
previously  held  by  charioteers,  91  ; Puro- 
hita  of  Drupada  sent  as  envoy  to  the  Pan- 
davas, 124. 

Pushkara,  brother  of  Nala,  engages  in  a 
gambling  match  with  Nala,  486  ; wins 
the  Raj,  487 ; his  cruel  proclamation,  ib. 

Rain.  Raja  of,  his  war  with  the  Hot  Season, 
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465  ; assembling  of  the  clouds  in  battle- 
array,  466 ; flight  of  the  Hot  Season,  ib.  ; 
joy  of  the  earth,  ib. 

Rain,  importance  of  the  deity  of,  8 ; gods 
of,  ib. 

Raivataka  mountain,  150. 

Raj,  Hindu  model,  154. 

Rajas,  mythical  character  of  the  catalogue 
of  those  present  at  the  Swayamvara  of 
Draupadi,  134  ; Brahmanical  ideal  of  the 
rule  of  a Raja,  154  ; general  prosperity 
insured  by  their  virtues,  ib.  ; Rajas  of 
the  Middle  and  South  Countries,  165  ; 
present  at  the  ltajasuya  of  Yudhishthira, 
ib. ; their  probable  character.  167  ; topics 
of  conversation,  168  ; splendour  of  their 
courts  in  the  age  of  Brahmanical  ascend- 
ancy, ib.  ; habit  of  siding  with  that  party 
whose  messenger  arrived  first,  245  ; in- 
stallation of — sec  Installation. 

Rajasiiya,  or  royal  sacrifice,  of  Yudhish- 
thira, 154,  155 ; political  significance  of 
the  Rajasiiya  as  an  assertion  of  sove- 
reignty at  a national  banquet,  combined 
with  a religious  significance  as  a sacrifice 
to  the  gods,  155  ; conception  of  sacrifice 
amongst  the  Kshatriyas,  ib.  ; decline  of 
the  political  element  during  the  Brah- 
manical ascendancy,  157  ; absence  of 
allusions  to  animal  sacrifice,  although  it 
fotraed  part  of  the  ancient  rite,  160,  and 
note ; division  of  the  legend  of,  into  four 
sections,  viz.  (1.)  Preliminary  conquests, 
161  ; limited  area  of  conquest,  ib.  ; idea 
of  the  Rajasiiya  in  its  original  application, 

161  ; idea  extended  to  universal  conquest, 

162  ; the  conquests  of  the  four  younger 
brothers  of  Yudhishthira,  ib.  ; mythical 
character  of  the  narrative,  163 ; (2.)  The 
sacrifice  and  feast,  164  ; assembling  of  the 
Rajas  to  the  Ilajasuya,  165  ; magnificent 
pavilions  appointed  for  the  reception  of 
the  Rajas,  ib.  ; assembling  of  all  the  four 
castes,  ib. ; place  of  sacrifice,  166  ; Vyasa 
the  chief  of  the  sacrifice,  ib.  ; Sasarman, 
leader  of  the  choir  of  Brahmans,  ib.  ; 
Dhaumya  and  Yajna-walkya,  the  sacred 
cooks,  ib.  ; choir  of  young  Brahmans,  ib.  ; 
the  great  feast,  ib.  ; distribution  of  food 
and  gifts,  ib.  ; mythical  respect  shown  to 
the  Brahmans,  ib.  ; exaggeration  in  the 
description  of  the  sacrifice  and  feast,  ib.  ; 
probable  picture  of  the  real  scene,  167 ; 
probable  character  of  the  sacrificial  rites, 
ib.;  the  place  of  sacrifice  strewed  with 
Kusa  grass,  ib.  ; the  sacrificial  fire,  ib.  ; 
presentation  of  theHoma,  ib.;  invocations 
to  Agni,  ib.  ; nature  of  the  sacrifice,  ib.  ; 
invocations  to  Indra  and  all  the  gods  to 
descend  and  partake  of  the  offerings,  ib.  ; 
probable  character  of  the  Rajas  who  were 
present  at  the  Rajasuya,  ib.  ; reason  why 
the  authentic  tradition  is  lost  in  mythical 
exaggerations,  168  ; the  early  tradition 
modelled  to  suit  the  tastes  and  ideas  of  a 
later  period,  169  ; (3.)  The  death  of  Sisu- 
pala,  ib.  ; legend  of  the  presentation  of 
the  Argha  to  the  greatestChieftain  present 
at  a Rajasiiya,  ib.;  Sisupula  threatens  to 
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spoil  the  sacrifice  and  is  slain  by  Krishna 
170 ; Rajasuya  saved  by  Krishna,  ib. ; 
discrepancy  between  the  legend  of  the 
Argha  and  the  mythic  account  of  the 
pavilions,  171  ; incident  to  be  referred  to 
the  Krishna  group  of  legends,  ib. ; pre- 
sentation of  the  Argha  attributed  to  the 
Buddhist  period,  ib.  ; story  of  Duryod- 
liana’s  ludicrous  mistakes  and  jealous 
wrath  against  the  Pandavas,  172 ; the 
fiction  borrowed  from  the  Koran,  173; 
possibility  of  its  originating  from  two  in- 
dependent sources,  174  ; reasons  why 
Duryodhana  could  not  perform  the  sacri- 
fice, 196. 

Rakshasas,  aborigines  of  India,  their  mar- 
riages, 57. 

llama,  Raja  of  Benares,  afflicted  with  lep- 
rosy, 69,  note. 

Ramayana,  its  importance,  3 ; its  influence 
upon  the  Hindus,  4 ; Kshatriya  origin  of 
the  traditions  and  institutions,  37. 

Rani,  the  Queen  or  wife  of  the  Raja,  211  ; 
ancient  saying  that  her  brother  is  always 
to  be  feared,  ib. 

llatnapura,  city  of,  412. 

Havana,  his  performance  of  a human  sacri- 
fice known  as  a Naramedha,  404. 

Religious  ideas,  language  of  praise  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  expression  of  thought, 
20  ; co-existence  of  monotheism  with 
polytheism,  19,  note;  monotheistic  concep- 
tion of  one  Supreme  Being,  as  expressed 
in  the  Vedas,  28;  grand  monotheistic 
hymn,  27,  note  ; refutation  of  the  theory 
of  an  iustinctive  monotheism  peculiar  to 
the  Aryans,  28,  note;  tenacity  of  the  Hindu 
belief  in  Brahmanical  fables,  when  re- 
presented as  religious  mysteries,  61 ; le- 
gend of  the  Bhil  who  learnt  archery  by 
practising  in  the  presence  of  a clay  image 
of  Drona,  83 ; religious  worship  paid  in 
modern  times  to  favourite  heroes,  84 ; 
existing  remains  of  Serpent  worship,  147  ; 
Brahmanical  ideal  of  paternal  rule,  154 ; 
general  prosperity  ensured  by  the  virtues 
of  a Raja,  ib. ; piety  of  a people  preserved 
them  from  all  calamity,  ib. ; legend  of  the 
presentation  of  the  Argha  to  Krishna  at 
the  Rajasiiya,  171 ; death  of  Sisupala  a 
religious  myth  representing  the  opposition 
of  Vishnu  to  Siva,  and  enforcing  the  wor- 
ship of  Krishna  as  an  incarnation  of 
Vishnu,  ib. ; chakra  of  Krishna  an  emblem 
of  the  divine  wrath  of  Vishnu,  172 ; 
ideas  connected  with  ghosts,  226  ; belief 
in  the  amours  of  invisible  demons,  228  ; 
Kauravas  said  to  have  ascended  to  the 
heaven  of  jlndra  because  they  died  fight- 
ing bravely,  355  ; effect  of  the  appearance 
of  the  owl  devouring  the  birds  upon  the 
mind  of  Aswatthama,  356 ; conflicting 
idea  of  an  Aswamedha  as  a means  for 
curing  melancholy*, and  as  an  atonement 
for  sin,  382;  incongruous  ideas  connected 
with  theworship  of  Krishna  as  manifested 
by  the  women  in  Krishna’s  camp,  387  ; 
later  Brahmanical  idea  of  the  conquest  of 
the  passions,  atonement  for  sin,  and  acqui- 


sition of  religious  merit,  390 ; power  of 
faith,  393,  note ; crowning  sin  of  the 
wife  of  the  Iiishi  who  gave  the  remains 
of  consecrated  victuals  to  the  hogs,  418  ; 
Hindu  worship  of  the  Serpent  as  a guard- 
ian deity,  424  ; ideas  connected  with  the 
Aswamedha — see  Aswamedha ; religious 
merit  acquired  by  the  performance  of 
lioma,  435  ; sacrifice  of  the  horse  to  Indra, 
instead  of  to  the  Sun,  an  indication  of  an 
ancient  change  in  the  national  religion, 
437 ; the  widows  of  the  slain  in  the  great 
war  rejoin  their  husbands  by*  drowning 
themselves  in  the  Ganges,  441;  grandeur 
of  the  picture  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  442;  perfect  bliss  involved  in  the 
description,  ib. ; Hindu  character  of  the 
scene,  443  ; ideas  involved  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Dwaraka,  ib. ; worshippers  of 
Vishnu  persecuted  by  the  worshippers  of 
Siva,  461  ; slaughter  of  the  worshippers  of 
Vishnu  by  Raja  Kansa,  463  ; worship  of 
the  Govarddhana  mountain  by  the  Ya- 
davas  instead  of  Indra,  467 ; offering  of 
cakes  and  sweetmeatsto  the  mountain,  ib.; 
wrath  of  Indra,  who  sends  down  rain  to 
wash  away  the  country,  ib. ; Krishna 
renders  the  mountain  fiery  hot,  and  raises 
it  over  the  people  like  an  umbrella,  ib.; 
Indra  worships  Krishna  as  the  Supreme 
Lord,  468  ; sinful  elation  of  the  mistress 
of  Krishna,  469 ; Krishna  forgives  the 
sins  of  a tailor,  470  ; singular  adventures 
of  Kubja  with  Krishna,  ib. ; compared 
with  miracles  in  the  New  Testament,  471, 
note;  presence  of  the  four  Vedic  deities  at 
the  Swayamvara  of  Damayanti,  482  ; per- 
sonification of  the  Kali  age,  485,  note. 

Religious  rites,  Vedic  form  of  worship,  11 ; 
connection  of  cookery  and  sacrifice,  12 — 
see  also  Sacrifice ; invocation  to  the  gods 
at  the  opening  of  an  exhibition  of  aims, 
87  ; Arjuna’s  prayer  to  Drona  before  com- 
peting at  the  Swayamvara  of  Draupadi, 
122 — see  Rajasiiya  and  Vaishnava  ; wor- 
ship of  the  family  gods  at  the  installation 
of  a Raja,  369  ; ceremonies  at  the  installa- 
tion of  Rajas — see  Installation  ; sacrifice 
of  a horse — see  Aswamedha ; human 
sacrifices — see, Naramedha. 

Rcvati,  daughter  of  Raja  llaivata,  married 
to  Balarama,  475. 

Rhadika,  mistress  of  Krishna,  disappears 
with  him  on  the  night  of  the  full  moon, 
468;  her  sinful  elation,  469  ; abandoned 
by  Krishna,  ib.;  found  by  the  women  of 
Vrindavana  and  returns  to  the  river 
Jumna,  ib. 

Rig  Veda.  See  Veda. 

Rishis,  Brahman  sages,  absurdly  introduced 
into  the  Maha  Bliarata  and  Ramayana, 
38  ; myth  that  the  Moon,  as  the  ancestor 
of  the  Lunar  race,  was  begotten  by  one, 
45 ; story  of  the  Rishi  in  the  shape  of  a 
deer,  64  ; officiated  at  the  Rajasuya  of 
Yudhishthira,  166  ; accompanied  Arjuna 
during  his  twelve  years’  exile,  145 ; accom- 
panied the  Pandavas  during  their  exile, 
188 ; present  at  the  Council  of  the  Kau- 
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rnvas  summoned  to  receive  Krishna,  262  ; 
story  of  the  Rishi  who  married  a dis- 
obedient wife  and  transformed  her  into  a 
rock,  397  ; story  of  an  old  Kishi  who  had 
lived  during  many  Brahmas  on  an  island 
in  the  sea,  413  ; he  attends  the  Aswam- 
edha  of  Raja  Yudhishthira,  ib.  ; legend 
of  the  three  Rishis  who  visited  Dwaraka — 
Viswamitra,  Durvasas,  and  Narada,  443  ; 
trick  played  upon  the  three  by  the  young 
mep,  ib.  ; threats  of  the  Rishis,  ib.  ; their 
departure,  ib.  ; story  of  the  three  Rishis 
purely  mythical,  452.  Sec  also  Bharad- 
wdja,  Dhaumva,  Drona,  Durvasas,  Gau- 
tama, Kanwa,  Narada,  Parasara,  Parasu, 
Rama,  Sasarman,  Sukra,  Vaisampayana, 
Viswamitra,  Vrilnispati,  Vyasa,  and  Yaj- 
na-walkya. 

Rituparna,  Raja  of  Avodhya,  Varshneya 
becomes  his  charioteer,  487 ; Raja  Nala 
takes  service  with  him  as  a liorse-taiucr 
and  cook,  491  ; desires  to  be  present  at 
the  second  Swayamvara  of  Damayantf, 
494  ; consults  Nala,  ib. ; his  skill  in  the 
calculation  of  numbers,  496  ; teaches  Nala 
the  secrets  of  dice  in  return  for  the  secrets 
of  horsemanship,  ib. 

Rohinf,  wife  of  Vasudeva,  Balarama  brought 
up  as  her  son,  462. 

Rukmin,  Raja  of  Vidarbha,  joins  the  army 
of  the  Paudavas,  but  is  dismissed  'for  his 
extravagant  pretensions,  278  ; goes  over 
to  the  Ivauravas,  but  is  dismissed  for  the 
same  reason,  -279 ; returns  to  his  own 
country,  ib. ; mythical  character  of  the 
legend  indicated  by  its  apparent  want  of 
purpose,  ib.  ; connection  of  the  myth  with 
the  legend  ,ry  history  of  Krishna,  ib. 

Rukmini,  daughter  of.  Bhishmaka,  Raja  of 
Vidarbha,  carried  off  by  Krishna,  475. 

Sacrifice,  connection  of,  with  cookery,  12  ; 
arrival  of  the  Kshatriyas,  34 ; of  snakes, 
46,  note;  the  Rajasuya,  or  royal  sacrifice — 
see  Rajasuya  ; conception  of,  amongst  the 
Kshatriyas,  155  ; decline  of  the  political 
element  of,  during  the  Brahmanical  ascen- 
dancy, 157  ; change  in  the  religious  senti- 
ment, ib.  ; simple  idea  of  propitiating  the 
gods  by  delicious  food,  modified  by  the 
complex  idea  that  the  deity  was  to  be 
propitiated  by  blood,  and  that  animals 
were  to  be  slain  as  an  atonement  for  sin, 
ib.  ; mode  by  which  the  Brahmans  arro- 
gated to  themselves  the  sole  right  of 
officiating  at,  156,  note ; doctrine  of,  op- 
posed by  Buddha,  158  ; denounced  by 
Isaiah,  158,  note ; replaced  by  the  Homa 
and  Payasa,  159  ; four  different  concep- 
tions of,  viz.  : (1.)  The  coronation  ban- 
quets of  the  Kshatriyas;  (2.)  The  sacrificial 
sessions  of  the  Brahmans  ; (3.)  The  flower 
offerings  of  the  Buddhists  ; (4.)  The  offer- 
ing of  Homa  and  Payasa  during  the 
Brahmanical  revival,  ib. — see  Rajasuya  ; 
the  Vaishnava  sacrifice  performed  by 
Duryodliana,  196  ; horse  sacrifice — see 
Aswamedha,  377  ; human — see  Nara- 
medha. 


Sadnova,  legend  of,  399  ; his  father  threat- 
ens to  put  any  one  who  delays  joining  his 
army  into  a cauldron  of  boiling  oil,  ib.  ; 
he  takes  leave  of  his  mother  and  sister, 
ib.  ; delays  a little  with  his  wife,  ib.  ; 
thrown  into  the  cauldron,  but  preserved 
by  prayer,  400. 

Satadcva,  the  youngest  Pandava,  learns 
astronomy  and  the  use  of  the  sword  from 
Drona,  75  ; engaged  by  Raja  Virata  as 
master  of  his  cattle  and  caster  of  nativities, 
207. 

Sakuni,  brother  of  Gandliari,  accompanies 
his  sister  to  Hastinapur  on  her  marriage 
with  Dhritarashtra,  65  ; his  unscrupulous 
skill  in  dice,  176;  challenges  Yudhish- 
thira, ib. ; his  taunt,  178  ; plays  the  game 
whilst  Duryodhana  lays  the  stakes,  ib.  ; 
wins  every  game,  179  ; plots  with  Duryod- 
hana to  seize  Krishna,  269. 

Sakuntala,  legend  of,  47  ; Kalidasa's  drama 
of,  48 ; historical  form  of  the  tradition, 
ib.  ; her  mythical  birth,  50,  note. 

Saliva,  Raja  of,  refuses  to  take  Amba  as  his 
wife,  53  ; country  of,  58,  note. 

Salya,  Raja  of  Madra,  sells  his  sister  Madri 
to  be  wife  to  Raja  Pandu,  64;  barbarous 
customs  of  his  subjects,  68  ; deserts  the 
side  of  the  Pandavas,  but  promises  to 
drive  the  chariot  of  Kama  in  his  combat 
with  Arjuna,  248  ; his  combat  with  Uttar 
on  the  first  day  of  the  war,  301  ; Duryod- 
hana asks  him  to  drive  Kama’s  chariot, 
324  ; his  indignation,  ib. ; sneers  at  the 
birth  of  Kama,  ib. ; Duryodhana  receives 
him  with  respect  and  ranks  him  with 
Krishna,  ib.  ; drives  Kama  against  Ar- 
juna, 325  ; his  contention  with  Kama  re- 
specting the  prowess  of  Arjuna,  ib.  ; 
Kama  retorts  by  reference  to  the  depraved 
customs  of  his  people,  ib. ; Kama’s  address 
to  him,  328 ; his  command  for  one  day, 
the  last  of  the  great  war,  330  ; his  election, 
ib.  ; slain  by  Yudhishthira,  331. 

Samba,  son  of  Krishna,  dressed  up  as  a 
woman  with  child  to  insult  the  Rishis, 
443. 

Sanjaya,  minister  and  charioteer  of  Maha- 
raja Dhritarashtra,  252  ; sent  on  an  em- 
bassy to  the  Pandavas,  ib. ; his  diplomatic 
qualifications,  ib.  ; reaches  the  camp  of 
the  Pandavas,  and  is  surprised  at  the 
greatness  of  their  preparations  for  war, 
253  ; received  by  the  Pandavas  in  Coun- 
cil, ib. ; delivers  the  message  of  the  Maha- 
raja, ib.  ; reply  of  Yudhishthira,  254  ; 
reply  of  Krishna,  ib.  ; Yudhishthira 
sends  by  him  a public  message  to  the 
elders  at  Hastinapur,  and  a secret  message 
to  Duryodhana,  255  ; he  delivers  the 
messages  to  the  Maharaja,  256 ; his 
mythical  discourse  on  geography  to  the 
blind  Maharaja,  293 ; undeceives  the 
Maharaja  as  regards  the  image  of  Bhima, 
361. 

Santanu,  son  of  Kuru,  48 ; legend  of,  50 ; 
marries  a young  wife,  ib. ; his  death,  51  ; 
review  of  the  legend,  ib. 

Sarmislitha,  the  daughter  of  the  Raja  of  the 
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Daityas,  512  ; her  quarrel  with  Devayam 
as  regards  the  rank  of  their  respective 
fathers,  ib. ; pushes  Devayam  into  a well, 
ib. ; engages  to  serve  Devayam  as  a serv- 
ant, 514  ; goes  with  Devayam  to  the  well, 
515  ; inquiries  of  Raja  Yayati  respecting 
her,  ib.  ; accompanies  Yayati  and  his 
wife  Devayani,  517 ; her  love  passages 
with  Yayati,  ib.  ; gives  birth  to  a son,  ib. ; 
wrath  of  Devayani,  ib. ; her  excuse, .518  ; 
Devayani  discovers  that  Yayati  is  the 
father  of  her  children,  ib. ; her  defence, 
ib. ; Devayani  returns  to  her  father’s 
house,  ib. 

Sasarman,  leader  of  the  choir  of  Brahmans 
at  the  Rajasuya  of  Yudhishthira,  166. 

Sati,  no  reference  to,  on  the  deaths  of  San- 
tanu  and  Vichitra-virya,  55  ; performed 
by  Madri,  64  ; original  idea  of,  amongst 
the  Scythians,  69  ; Thracian  custom,  ib.  ; 
modern  idea,  70,  note;  attempt  to  burn 
Draupadi  alive  with  the  dead  body  of 
Kichaka,  216  ; distinction  between  the 
Brahmanical  idea  and  the  slaughter  of  a 
female  favourite,  231  ; interference  in  a 
Brahmanical  Sati  regarded  with  horror, 
ib. ; death  of  the  chief  wife  of  Kama,  not 
Sati,  366 ; no  reference  to,  in  the  funeral 
ceremonies  of  those  who  fell  in  the  great 
war,  ib.  ; legend  of  the  widows  of  the 
slain  in  the  great  war  rejoining  their  hus- 
bands by  drowning  themselves  in  the 
Ganges,  440 ; widows  of  Vasudeva  burn 
themselves  upon  the  funeral  pile,  450  ; 
five  widows  of  Krishna  burn  themselves, 
451  ; not  performed  by  the  Ranis  of  Raj  a 
Kansa,  474. 

Satrajit,  entrusts  a jewel  to  his  brother 
Prasena,  who  is  slain  by  a lion,  476 ; gives 
his  daughter  Satyabhama  in  marriage  to 
Krishna,  ib.  ; murdered  in  his  sleep,  ib.  ; 
Krishna  revenges  his  death,  ib. 

Satyabhama,  daughter  of  Satrajit,  married 
to  Krishna,  476. 

Satyaki,  a kinsman  of  Krishna,  his  speech 
at  the  great  Council  of  the  Pandavas  and 
their  allies,  243  ; struggles  with  Arjuna 
and  Bhima  to  reach  Jayadratha,  314; 
his  combat  with  Bhurisrava,  ib.  ; Bhuris- 
rava  conquers  him  and  prepares  to  cut  off 
his  head,  ib. ; Arjuna  interferes  contrary 
to  rule,  and  cuts  off  the  arms  of  Bhuris- 
rava, ib. ; insults  Kritavarman  at  Prab- 
hisa  for  aiding  in  the  revenge  of  As- 
watthama,  417  ; encouraged  by  Krishna, 
ib.;  slays  Kritavarman,  ib.  ; his  death, 
ib. 

Satyavatf,  marries  the  aged  Raja  Santanu, 
51  ; marriage  of  her  son  Vichitra-virya  to 
the  two  daughters  of  the  Raja  of  Kasf, 
53  ; requests  Vyasa,  the  sage,  to  raise  up 
seed  to  her  deceased  son,  54  ; myth  that 
she  was  identical  with  Matsya,  the  mother 
of  Vyasa,  60  ; the  myth  proved  to  be  a 
later  interpolation,  ib. 

Saurashtra,  Raja  of,  199. 

Sayana  Acharya,  commentator  on  the  Rig 
Veda,  10,  note. 

Scythians,  strangled  a royal  concubiue  on 


the  death  of  the  King,  70  ; Nagas,  tribe 
of,  146,  147  ; mythical,  descended  from  a 
being  half  woman  and  half  serpent,  ib., 
note ; tradition  of  a golden  plough,  433. 

Sea,  islands  of,  inhabited  by  Daityas,  192, 
404  ; islands  of,  inhabited  by  a Rishi,  413. 

Serpents,  Janamejaya’s  sacrifice  of,  46 ,note ; 
city  of,  74  ; in  the  forest  of  Khandava 
protected  by  Indra,  141;  interpretation  of 
the  myth,  ib.  ; the  burning  of  the  forest 
opposed  hy  the  Scythic  Nagas,  ib.  ; Ar- 
juna’s  amour  with  Ulupi,  the  daughter  of 
the  Raja  of,  145 ; confusion  between  the 
Nagas  as  serpents  and  the  Nagas  as 
Scythians,  146  ; existing  remains  of  ser- 
pent worship,  148 ; serpent  dynasty  at 
Magadha  and  Munnipur,  147,  notes  ; in- 
vasion of  Lydia,  ib.,  note;  their  magnifi- 
cent city,  411 ; their  beautiful  wives, 
jewels,  and  lake,  ib.  ; requested  by  Sesha- 
naga  to  send  the  life-restoring  jewel  to 
Arjuna  to  win  the  favour  of  Krishna,  ib.  ; 
they  refuse,  ib. ; defeated  by  Babhru- 
vahana,  ib. ; tender  their  submission  and 
give  large  presents,  412 ; deliver  up  the 
jewels,  ih. ; Hindu  worship  of  the  serpent 
as  a guardian  deity,  424;  exaggerated 
idea  of  a city  of  cohras,  ib. ; Damayanti 
rescued  from  the  toils  of  a serpent,  489  ; 
a serpent  rescued  by  Nala  from  a circle 
of  fire,  491  ; form  of  Nala  changed  by  a 
serpent,  ib. 

Sesha-naga,  the  great  serpent  with  a thou- 
sand heads,  411  ; advises  the  serpents 
to  send  the  life-restoring  jewel  to  Arjuna 
to  win  the  favour  of  Krishna,  ib.  ; refusal 
of  the  serpents,  ib. ; protects  the  infant 
Krishna  in  the  passage  of  the  Jumna, 
463. 

Sheba,  Queen  of,  similarity  of  the  Mussul- 
man legend  to  the  story  of  Duryodlianu’s 
mistakes  at  the  Rajasiiya,  173,  and  note. 

Sikhandin,  legend  of,  308,  note. 

Sindhu,  Raja  of.  See  Jayadratha. 

Sisupala,  Raja  of  Chedi,  story  of  his  death, 
an  authentic  tradition  belonging  to  the 
Krishna  group,  but  grafted  on  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Pandavas,  169 ; the  incident 
to  be  referred  to  the  Krishna  group  of 
legends,  171  ; reason  why  the  Yadava 
tradition  is  grafted  on  to  the  Kshatriya 
tradition,  ib. ; story  of  the  abduction  oi 
his  betrothed  Rukinini  by  Krishna,  475. 

Siva,  the  god,  myth  of  the  woman  who 
prayed  five  times  for  a good  husband,  133; 
ordained  that  none  of  the  Rajas  of  Mani- 
pura  should  have  more  than  one  child, 
146;  opposition  to  Vishna  manifested  in 
the  legend  of  the  death  of  Sisupala,  172  ; 
Arjuna  directed  by  Indra  to  propitiate 
Siva,  191 ; combats  with  Arjuna  in  the 
form  of  a mountaineer,  ib. ; opposition  of 
Krishna,  460;  worshippers  of,  persecuted 
by  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu,  461 ; sacri- 
fice to,  performed  at  Mathura  by  Raja 
Kansa,  469;  bow  of,  broken  by  Ivrishua, 
471.-  tkH 

Soma,  or  the  Moon.  Sec  Chandra. 

Soma  juice,  12,  and  note. 
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South  country,  Rajas  of,  16-5. 

Spider's  web,  army  drawn  up  in  the  form 
of,  310. 

Subhadra,  sister  of  Krishna,  HO  ; Arjuna 
falls  in  love  with  her,  150;  the  elopement, 
151 ; the  marriage,  152 ; reconciliation 
with  Draupadf,  ib. ; legend  of  the  mar- 
riage proved  to  be  a fiction,  ib.  ; myth 
introduced  to  cover  the  tradition  of  Krish- 
na’s criminal  intimacy  with  his  sister,  153, 
and  note ; consoled  by  Krishna  after  the 
adventures  of  the  horse,  415. 

Sudeva,  the  Brahman,  discovers  Damayanti 
at  Chcdi,  492;  directed  to  inform  Kaja 
Kituparna  that  Damayanti  was  about  to 
celebrate  a second  Swayamvara,  495. 

Sukra,  priest  of  the  Daityas,  511 ; love  pas- 
sages between  his  pupil  Kanju  and  his 
daughter  Devayanf,  ib. ; delivers  Kanju 
from  the  wrath  of  the  Daityas,  ib.  ; his 
anger  with  the  Raja's  daughter  for  push- 
ing Devayanf  into  a well,  512;  threatens 
to  abandon  the  Kaja  of  the  Daityas,  513; 
alarm  of  the  Raja,  514  ; humiliation  of 
the  Raja  and  all  his  Council,  ib. ; the 
Raja  promises  that  Sarmishtha  shall  be 
servant  to  Devayanf,  ib.  ; Sarmishtha 
obeys,  ib. ; Yayati  proposes  to  marry  De- 
vayani,  516;  performs  the  rites  of  mar- 
riage, ib. ; pronounces  the  curse  of  old 
age  upon  Yayati,  ib. 

Sun  god.  See  Surya. 

Sunanda,  sister  of  the  Raja  of  Chcdi,  re- 
ceives Damayanti  as  a companion,  491. 

Sura,  father  of  Vasudeva  and  Kuuti,  66; 
Chieftain  of  the  Yadavas,  461. 

Surya,  or  the  Sun,  characteristics  of  the  god, 
22 ; prominence  of  the  sun  in  all  ancient 
religions,  ib. ; personification  of,  one  of 
the  earliest  efforts  of  ancient  bards,  ib. ; 
the  golden  chariot  and  invisible  steeds, 
ib. ; attributes  of  Surya  similar  to  those 
of  Agni,  but  the  personification  distinct 
from  that  of  Agni,  23 ; the  mythical  an- 
cestor of  the  Solar  race  of  Ayodhya,  ib. ; 
regarded  as  a divine  spirit  pervading  all 
things,  ib. ; the  Gayatri,  ib. ; the  myth- 
ical father  of  Kama,  94  ; Draupadi  prays 
to  him  for  succour  against  Kichaka,  212  ; 
myth  that  he  preserved  her  from  the  in- 
dignity of  a kick,  236 ; sacrifice  of  a horse 
associated  with  his  worship,  380  ; Greek 
conception  of,  ib. 

Susarman,  Raja  of  Trigarta,  proposes  to  the 
Kauravas  to  invade  the  Raj  of  Virata, 
219 ; plan  of  campaign,  ib. ; he  invades 
the  northern  quarter,  ib. ; his  single  com- 
bat with  Raja  Virata,  220;  defeats  and 
captures  Virata,  ib. ; taken  prisoner  by 
Bhima,  ib. ; with  his  four  brethren  chal- 
lenges Arjuna  to  battle  on  the  first  day  of 
Drona’s  command,  309 ; defeated  by  Ar-  ! 
juna  on  the  second  day  of  Drona’s  com-  | 
mand,  ib. ; Arjuna  fights  him  a second 
time,  ib. 

Swayamvara,  its  resemblance  to  a tourna- 
ment, 85;  origin  of  the  institution,  117; 
women  regarded  as  prizes,  ib. ; decayed 
in  consequence  of  feuds,  118  ; tradition  of  j 


the  Swayamvara  of  Draupadi,  ib. ; the 
great  plain,  119;  pavilions  for  the  suitors, 
ib. ; the  golden  fish,  ib.  ; rule  of  the 
Swayamvara,  ib. ; morning  of,  ib. ; pub- 
lic rejoicings,  ib. ; exhibitions  of  dancers, 
showmen,  jugglers,  musicians,  actors,  ath- 
letes, wrestlers,  and  swordsmen,  ib. ; cata- 
logue of  the  Rajas,  ib. ; feasting  of  the 
Rajas,  120;  Draupadi  conducted  into  the 
area  by  her  brother  Dhrishta-dyumna, 
ib. ; Vedic  hymns,  ib. ; Dhrishta-dyumna 
proclaims  the  conditions  of  the  Swayam- 
vara, ib. ; recites  the  names  and  lineage 
of  the  suitors,  ib. ; the  garland,  ib. ; re- 
luctance of  the  Rajas  to  commence  the 
trial,  ib. ; failure  of  the  suitors  to  bend 
the  bow,  ib. ; Kama  enters  the  lists  and 
strings  the  bow,  121 ; extraordinary  inter- 
ference of  Draupadi  on  account  of  the  low 
birth  of  Kama,  ib. ; Kama  appeals  to  the 
sun,  ib.;  other  Rajas  fail  to  bend  the 
bow,  ib.  ; sudden  appearance  of  Arjuna 
disguised  as  a Brahman,  ib. ; Aijuna  men- 
tally prays  to  Drona  and  strikes  the  golden 
fish,  122;  acclamations  of  the  multitude 
and  delight  of  the  Brahmans,  ib. ; Drau- 
padi acknowledges  Aijuna  as  victor,  ib.; 
wrath  and  mortification  of  the  Rajas  at 
being  beaten  by'  a Brahman,  ib. ; fierce 
battle  between  the  Rajas  and  Pandavas, 
ib. ; mediation  of  Krishna,  ib. ; Arjuna 
and  his  brethren  lead  away  Draupadi,  ib  ; 
probable  details  of  the  real  incident,  127  ; 
the  Raja  of  Panchala  gives  a feast,  at 
which  he  intends  marrying  his  daughter 
to  the  best  archer,  ib. ; rude  merriment 
on  the  occasion,  128  ; self-possessed  de- 
meanour of  Draupadi  an  indication  of 
polyandry,  ib.  ; modest  appearance  of 
damsels  in  later  Swayamvaras,  ib. ; win- 
ning of  the  prize  by  a Brahman  the  main 
incident  in  the  tradition,  129;  question  of 
whether  the  institution  did  not  belong  to 
a later  period,  135  ; proclamation  of  the 
Swayamvara  of  Damayanti,  481 ; assem- 
bling of  the  Rajas,  ib.  ; the  day,  483  ; as- 
sembly of  the  Rajas  in  the  Hall  of  State, 
ib. ; Damayanti  enters  the  Hall,  ib.  ; de- 
scription of  the  scene,  484  ; a second  Swa- 
yamvara opposed  to  Brahmanical  ideas, 
504  ; comparison  of  the  Swayamvara  of 
Damayanti  with  that  of  Draupadi,  50.5. 

Sword-playing,  87  ; Aij  una’s  feats  in,  88. 

Thracians,  their  custom  of  slaying  the  best 
beloved  wife  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
69. 

Trigarta,  Raja  of.  See  Susarman. 

Tournament,  its’  resemblance  to  the  Swa- 
yamvara, 85.  See  also  Exhibition  of 
arms. 

Turanians,  how  distinguished  from  the 
Aryans,  7,  note. 

Ugrasena,  Raja  of  Mathura,  deposed  by  his 
son  Kansa,  461 ; restored  to  the  throne 
by  Krishna,  475. 

Ulupi,  daughter  of  Vasuki,  the  Raja  of  the 
serpents  or  Hag  as,  her  amour  with  Arjuna, 
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145  ; popularly  regarded  as  half  woman 
and  half  serpent,  148 ; sends  to  the  city 
of  serpents  for  a jewel  which  will  restore 
Arjuna  to  life,  411. 

Umbrella,  an  emblem  of  sovereignty,  372. 

Ushas,  or  the  dawn,  characteristics  of,  25  ; 
contrast  between  the  conception  and  that 
of  Indra,  ib.  ; poetry  of  the  conception,  26  ; 
associations  connected  with  the  dawn  in 
India,  ib. ; Vedic  hymns  addressed  to  the 
dawn  as  a maiden,  ib. ; Vedic  ideas  of,  as 
a deity,  ib. 

Uttar,  son  of  Raja  Virata,  his  youth  and 
ignorance,  220  ; urged  by  the  chief  of  the 
herdsmen  to  go  out  against  the  Kauravas, 
221  ; pleads  that  he  has  no  charioteer,  ib. ; 
boasts  before  the  women,  ib.  ; his  coward- 
ly fear  on  beholding  the  Kauravas,  ib. ; 
runs  away,  but  is  pursued  by  Arjuna,  222  ; 
Arjuna  brings  him  back  and  makes  him 
drive  the  chariot,  ib. ; defeat  of  the  Kan- 
ravas,  ib. ; returns  to  the  city  with  Arjuna, 
223  ; his  combat  with  Salya  on  the  first 
day  of  the  great  war,  301. 

Uttara,  daughter  of  Raja  Virata,  requests 
Arjuna  to  act  as  charioteer  to  her  brother 
Uttar,  221. 

Vaisampayana,  pupil  of  Vyasa  the  sage,  re- 
cited the  Maha  Bharata  to  Raja  Jauame- 
jaya,  46,  note. 

Vaishnava  sacrifice  performed  by  Duryod- 
hana,  196  ; review  of  the  tradition,  197 ; 
doubts  respecting  the  sacrifice,  198. 

Vaisyas,  traces  of,  in  the  Rig- Veda,  34. 

Vaka,  the  Asura,  devours  every  day  a man 
from  the  city  of  Ekachakra,  111  ; battle 
with  Bhima,  112  ; rent  asunder,  ib. 

Varanavata,  city  of,  99 ; the  modern  Alla- 
habad, 100;  visit  of  the  Pandavas,  101; 
story  to  be  referred  to  the  later  age  of 
Brahmanism,  102. 

Varshneya,  charioteer  of  Raja  Nala,  en- 
trusted by  Damayantf  with  her  children, 
487  ; takes  service  with  Rituparna,  Raja 
of  Ayodhya,  ib.  ; recognized  by  Nala,  492. 

Varuna,  the  deity  of  water,  distinct  from 
Indra,  8 ; characteristics  of,  20  ; mysteri- 
ous attributes  of  water,  ib. ; water  a puri- 
fier and  a household  necessity,  ib. ; ideas 
awakened  by  the  currents  of  great  rivers, 
ib. ; springs  and  rivers  generally  separated 
into  individual  abstractions,  ib. ; concep- 
tion of  a god  of  the  ocean,  ib. ; distinction 
between  a material  conception  of  a sea- 
monster  and  an  Aryan  conception  of  a 
spiritual  existence,  21 ; Varuna  considered 
as  a deity  who  rewards  goodness  and 
punishes  sin,  ib. ; deep  religious  feeling  in 
a hymn  addressed  to  Varuna,  ib. ; attends 
the  Swayamvara  of  Damayantf,  482. 

Vasudeva,  father  of  Krishna,  his  grief  at 
hearing  of  the  fray  at  Prabhasn,  449  ; his 
death,  450  ; burned  on  the  funeral  pile 
with  four  of  his  widows,  ib. ; a chieftain 
of  the  Yadavas,  461  ; married  to  Dcvakf, 
niece  of  Ugrasena,  462 ; engages  to  deliver 
up  Dcvakf's  children  to  Raja  Kansa,  ib.  ; 
his  son  Balardma  by  Dcvakf  brought  up 


as  the  son  of  Rohinf,  ib. ; carries  the  infant 
Krishna  across  the  Jumna  in  a basket, 
463 ; changes  Krishna  for  the  daughter  of 
Nanda  and  Yasoda,  ib. 

Vasuki,  Raja  of  the  Serpents  or  N.igas, 
amour  of  his  daughter  Ulupf  with  Arjuna, 
145;  splendour  of  his  city,  411. 

Vayu,  god  of  wind,  distinguished  from  the 
Maruts,  10,  25;  the  mythical  lather  of 
Blifma,  71  ; and  of  Hanuman,  the  monkey 
demigod,  190 ; testifies  to  the  fidelity  of 
Damayantf,  500. 

Veda,  hymns  of  the  Rig,  5 ; description  of 
the  Vedas,  ib.  note;  chronology  of  the 
Vedas,  10,  note;  the  two  Aswamcdha 
hymns,  380,  note. 

Vedic  deities,  mere  personifications  of  the 
powers  of  nature,  8 ; distinction  between 
Indra  and  Varuna,  ib. ; conception  of 
Agni,  9 ; form  of  worship,  11  ; their  sup- 
posed longings  for  the  sacrifice,  13  ; re- 
lations with  their  worshippers,  ib.;  cha- 
racteristics of  Indra,  14 ; characteristics 
of  Agni,  or  fire,  17  ; Indra  and  Agni,  the 
chief  gods,  19;  characteristics  of  Varuna, 
or  water,  20  ; characteristics  of  Surya,  22  ; 
the  twelve  Aditvas,  24  ; the  god  Vishnu 
originally  an  Aditya,  ib. ; characteristics 
of  the  minor  gods,  ib. ; Soma,  or  Chandra, 
or  the  moon,  ib. ; the  two  Aswins,  ib. ; 
Vayu,  25  ; the  Maruts,  ib. ; characteristics 
of  Ushas,  or  the  dawn,  25  ; minor  Vedic 
deities  the  mere  personifications  of  poetry, 
27  ; comparison  of  ancient  and  modern 
personifications,  ib. ; monotheistic  con- 
ception of  one  Supreme  Being,  ib. ; decay 
of  the  Vedic  religion  in  the  Brahmanic 
age,  30 ; degeneration  of,  in  the  age  when 
the  story  of  Nala  and  Damayantf  was 
composed,  479  ; Indra,  Agni,  Varuna,  and 
Yam  a attend  the  Swayamvara  of  Dama- 
yantf,  482. 

Vedic  people,  identified  with  the  Aryans,  7 ; 
form  of  worship,  11. 

Vedic  period,  distinct  from  the  Brahmanic 
period,  6;  characteristics  of,  ib. ; fanciful 
personifications  which  appear  to  have  been 
regarded  as  minor  deities,  10  ; barbarous 
character  of  the  age,  84. 

Vichitra-vfrya,  legend  of,  51  ; his  accession 
to  the  Raj  of  Bharata,  52  ; marries  the 
two  daughters  of  the  Raja  of  lvasf,  63 ; 
dies  without  issue,  ib. ; review  of  the  le- 
gend, 54  ; its  mythical  character,  58. 

Vidarbha,  the  modern  Berar,  legend  of 
Rukmin,  Raja  of,  278. 

Vidura,  born  of  a slave  girl,  54  ; his  appear- 
ance at  the  public  exhibition  of  arms  at 
Hastinapur,  86;  warns  the  Pandavas  to 
beware  of  fire  at  Varanavata,  101 ; sends 
a man  to  dig  a subterranean  passage,  ib. ; 
brings  the  Pandavas  hack  to  Hastinupur 
after  their  marriage  with  Draupadf,  137  ; 
carries  to  the  Pandavas  the  invitation  to 
the  gambling  match,  176;  protests  against 
the  idea  that  Draupadf  was  won  by  Dur- 
yodhana,  180;  anxious  night  conference 
with  the  Maharaja  after  the  return  of 
Sanjaya  from  his  mission  to  the  l’anda- 
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vas,  256 ; counsels  Duryodhana  to  give  a 
good  reception  to  Krishna,  258;  urges 
however  that  a reception  is  useless  unless 
Duryodhana  is  prepared  to  restore  the 
five  villages  to  the  Pandavas,  ib. ; Krish- 
na lodges  in  his  house,  259;  his  objections 
to  Krishna’s  embassy,  261 ; remonstrates 
with  Duryodhana  in  the  Council  of  Kau- 
rovas summoned  to  receive  Krishna,  266 ; 
his  death  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  149. 

Vijaya-nagur,  Rajas  of,  claim  descent  from 
the  Yadavas,  459,  note. 

Virata,  Raja,  the  Pandavas  determine  to 
spend  the  thirteenth  year  of  their  exile  in 
his  city,  206  ; ho  engages  them  in  various 
capacities,  ib. ; Draupadi’s  appearance  be- 
fore his  Rani,  207  ; the  Rani  objects  to 
her  beauty,  208 ; holds  a great  festival, 
ib. ; exhibition  of  pugilism  and  wrestling, 
209;  ’superiority  of  Jimuta,  a foreigner, 
ib. ; trouble  of  the  Raja  that  none  of  his 
own  wrestlers  could  overcome  J innita,  ib. ; 
sends  for  Bluma,  ib. ; Bhima’s  victory’, 
ib.  ; acclamations  of  the  multitude  and 
great  joy  of  the  Raja,  210 ; richly  rewards 
Bhima,  ib. ; makes  him  fight  in  the  inner 
apartments,  ib. ; his  satisfaction  with  all 
the  Pandavas,  ib.;  is  afraid  of  Kiehaka, 
the  brother  of  his  Rani,  211;  refuses  to 
interfere  in  the  affronts  offered  by  Ki- 
chaka  to  Draupadi,  212 ; great  commotion 
in  the  city  on  the  rumoured  slaughter  of 
Kiehaka  by  the  Gandharvas,  216;  alarm 
of  the  Raja  and  Chieftains,  ib.;  timid 
directions  of  the  Raja  to  the  Rani  for  get- 
ting rid  of  Draupadi,  218  ; interview  be- 
tween the  Rani  and  Draupadi,  ib. ; the 
herdsmen  bring  the  news  of  the  invasion 
of  Susarman,  219;  the  Raja  goes  out  to 
battle,  ib. ; defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Susarman,  220 ; rescued  by  Bhima, 
ib. ; invasion  of  Duryodhana,  ib. ; no  war- 
riors left  in  the  city  excepting  Uttar  and 
Arjuna,  ib. ; youth  and  inexperience  of 
Uttar,  ib. ; the  Raja  exults  in  the  as- 
sumed valour  of  Uttar,  223;  his  quarrel 
with  Yudhishthira  respecting  Arjuna, 
224 ; dashes  the  dice  at  Yudhishthira’s 
face,  ib.  ; hears  the  true  story  and  is  for- 
given by  Yudhishthira,  225  ; engages  to 
assist  the  Pandavas,  ib  ; review  of  the  le- 
gend, 226 ; city  of,  identified  with  the 
site  of  the  modern  Dholka,  232  ; identifi- 
cation of  the  country  with  Dinajpur,  ib. ; 
ridiculous  character  of  his  dispute  with 
Yudhishthira,  237 ; disappears  after  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  and  Drupada 
takes  the  lead,  239 ; slain  and  beheaded 
by  Drona  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
war,  316. 

Vishnu,  originally  one  of  the  twelve  Adityas, 
24 ; opposition  of  Siva  manifested  in  the 
legend  of  the  death  of  Sisupala,  172  ; the 
chakra  of  Krishna  an  emblem  of  his  wrath, 
ib. ; Arjuna  and  Krishna  represented  as 
Nara  and  N arayan,  or  incarnations  of,  262, 
note ; worshippers  of,  persecuted  by  the 
worshippers  of  Siva,  461 ; worshippers  of, 
slaughtered  by  Raja  Kausa,  463. 


Viswamitra,  visited  D war  aka  with  two  other 
Rishis,  443. 

Vrihaspati,  priest  of  the  Devatas,  510;  story 
of  his  son  Kanju,  ib. 

Vrindavana,  encampment  of  the  Yadavas 
there,  461  ; confusion  of  the  damsels  of, 
at  the  sound  of  Krishna’s  flute,  466;  great 
fenst  in  honour  of  Indra,  467. 

Vritra,  or  the  rain  cloud,  15,  16,  note. 

Vyasa,  tho  sage,  requested  by  Satyavati  to 
raise  up  seed  to  her  deceased  son,  54;  ter- 
ror of  the  widows,  ib. ; becomes  the  father 
of  Dhritarashtra,  Pandu,  and  Vidura,  ib. ; 
traditionary  history  of,  59 ; born  of  a fish- 
girl,  named  Matsya,  in  Eastern  Bengal, 
ib. ; identified  with  the  Vyasa  who  com- 
piled the  Maha  Bharata,  ib. ; mythic  ac- 
count of  his  birth,  60 ; frequent  appear- 
ance of,  in  an  abrupt  or  supernatural 
manner  throughout  the  Maha  Bharata, 
62 ; absurd  myth  that  he  caused  Gand- 
harf  to  have  a hundred  sons,  72,  note  ; 
appears  to  the  Pandavas  in  the  jungle  and 
advises  them  to  dwell  in  the  city  of  Eka- 
chakra,  110;  appears  at  the  palace  of 
Raja  Drupada,  and  received  with  great 
reverence,  126 ; declares  that  Draupadi 
must  marry  the  five  brethren  on  the  score 
of  a religious  mystery,  ib. ; introduced  as 
relating  mythical  stories  to  wipe  away  the 
stain  of  polyandry  from  the  early  tradi- 
tions, 133  ; myth  of  the  old  woman  who 
prayed  five  times  to  Siva  for  a good  hus- 
band, ib. ; myth  that  the  five  Pandavas 
were  five  Indras,  134,  and  note ; imparts  re- 
ligious lessons  of  morality  to  Yudhishthira 
during  the  year  of  conquest  in  connection 
with  the  Rajasuya,  163,  note;  the  chief  of 
the  sacrifice  at  the  Rajasuya,  166 ; directs 
his  alleged  grandson  Arjuna  to  do  penance 
on  the  Himalayas,  191 ; mythical  character 
of  his  efforts  to  reconcile  the  Maharaja 
with  the  Pandavas,  359  ; counsels  Yud- 
hishthira to  perform  an  Aswamedha  for 
the  atonement  of  his  sins,  382 ; appointed 
president  at  the  Aswamedha  of  Yudhish- 
thira, 428  ; Yudhishthira  apologizes  to 
him,  432  ; receives  estates  which  he  as- 
signs to  the  Brahmaus,  ib. ; promises  to 
assemble  the  ghosts  of  all  who  were  slain 
in  the  great  war,  439  ; the  widows  of  the 
slain  bathe  and  pray  in  the  Ganges,  440  ; 
he  summons  the  ghosts,  ib.  ; the  armies 
reappear  in  all  their  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence as  when  alive,  ib.  ; he  permits  the 
widows  to  rejoin  their  husbands  by  drown- 
ing themselves  in  the  Ganges,  441  ; ad- 
vises Arjuna  to  abandon  worldly  concerns, 
453. 

Vyasas,  the  twenty-eight,  59,  note. 

War,  burning  a sleeping  enemy  opposed  to 
Kshatriya  ideas,  102  ; familiar  to  the  age 
when  the  Brahmans  persecuted  the  Bud- 
dhists, 103  ; compared  with  the  story  of 
Aswatthama,  103,  note ; Arjuna’s  mercy 
towards  fugitives  and  captives,  223  ; pro- 
cession to  meet  a successful  warrior,  ib.  ; 
question  connected  with  lengthy  marches, 
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233 ; contrast  between  the  long  marches 
of  Sesostris,  Alexander,  etc.,  and  the  Par- 
thians  and  Mahrattas  and  the  cattle-lift- 
ing forays  of  Duryodhana  and  Susarman, 
ib.  ; solemn  covenant  of  Chieftains  pre- 
liminary 'to  hostilities,  275;  intrench- 
ments,  ib.  ; election  of  a generalissimo, 
276;  appointmentofsigns  and  watchwords, 
ib.  ; interchange  of  challenges,  279,  280; 
their  abusive  character,  ib. ; six  rules  for 
ameliorating  the  horrors  of,  283 ; ap- 
parently of  modern  date,  284  ; disregarded 
in  the  great  war  of  Bharata,  284  ; their 
Brahmanical  origin,  ib.  ; confusion  be- 
tween stratagem  and  treachery,  ib. ; im- 
practicability of  the  constantly  recurring 
truces,  285  ; rational  rule  as  regards  non- 
combatants,  ib.  ; absurdity  of  the  rule 
that  cavalry  should  only  fight  with 
cavalry,  ib.  ; natural  law  against  fighting 
during  the  preliminary  abuse,  or  without 
warning,  or  for  a third  warrior  to  inter- 
fere between  two  combatants,  ib. ; non- 
observance  of  even  these  laws  by  ancient 
heroes,  286  ; charge  of  the  Pandavas  in 
the  form  ot  a half  moon,  304 ; fighting 
with  fists,  feet,  teeth,  and  nails,  305  ; 
army  of  the  Kauravas  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  a spider’s  web,  310 ; vow  of 
Arjuna  to  slay  Jayadratha  or  enter  the 
fire,  313  ; Arjuna  interferes  in  the  combat 
between  Bliurisrava  and  Satyaki  con- 
trary to  rule,  ib. ; barbarous  slaughter  of 
Bhurisrava  by  Satyaki,  315  ; frightful 
battle  at  night,  ib. ; battle  scenes  by 
torchlight,  ib.  ; drinking  the  blood  of  an 
enemy,  328  ; story  of  the  revenge  of  As- 
watthama,  346 ; passionate  desire  of  the 
surviving  Kauravas  for  revenge,  355 ; 
comparison  between  the  massacre  by  As- 
watthama  and  the  most  barbarous  inci- 
dents in  the  war,  ib.  ; pleasure  of  gratified 
revenge  as  displayed  in  the  dying  hour  of 
Duryodhana,  357  ; leave-taking  of  female 
relatives  before  going  out  to  battle,  399  ; 
fortifications  of  Manipura  with  waggons 
and  fire  weapons,  405,  422. 

Water,  gods  of,  9.  Sec  Varuna. 

Weapons,  use  of, taught  to  the  Kauravas  and 
Pdndavas,  75  ; supernatural,  88,  note ; fire 
weapons  employed  at  Manipura,  405,  422. 

Widows,  burning  of — see  Sati ; custom  of 
bearing  children  to  a kinsman  of  the  de- 
ceased husband,  54,  58 ; Vyiisa  the  sage 
promises  to  assemble  the  ghosts  of  all  who 
were  slain  in  the  great  war,  439 ; the 
widows  bathe  and  pray  in  the  Ganges,  ib. ; 
rejoin  their  husbands  by  drowning  them- 
selves in  the  river,  441  ; of  Baja  Kansa 
perform  the  funeral  rites  but  no  Sati,  474. 

Wind,  gods  of,  10. 

Wine,  prepared  from  the  Soma  plant,  12, 
note ; supposed  partiality  of  Indra  for, 
14  ; practice  of  the  Bhfis  to  indulge  in 
strong  drink,  102  ; drink  of  Hindi! 
women,  211,  230  ; drank  by  certain  Brah- 
mans and  Saniascs,  403;  Krishna’s  pro- 
clamation against  at  Dwaraka,  444  ; the 
people  permitted  to  drink  it  at  the  festival 


at  Prabha=a,  446;  general  conviviality, 
ib.  ; the  Chieftains  drink  in  parties,  ib. ; 
tumult  and  massacre,  447  ; effects  of  the 
prohibition  to  drink,  452. 

Wrestling,  85 ; in  the  court  of  Raja  Virata, 
209. 

Yddavas,  slaughter  of,  at  Prabhasa,  447, 
448  ; a nomade  race,  458 ; their  encamp- 
ment in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mathura, 
459  ; migration  from  Mathura  to  Dwa- 
raka, ib. ; improbability  of  the  existence 
of  intimate  relations  between  the  Yadavas 
of  Dw’araka  and  the  Pandavas  of  Has- 
tinapur,  ib. ; descent  from,  claimed  by  the 
Rajas  of  Vijaya-nagur,  ib.,  note;  their 
encampments  at  Vrindavana  and  Gokula, 
401 ; migrate  from  Gokula  to  Vrindavana, 
465  ; counselled  by  Krishna  to  transfer 
their  worship  from  Indra  to  the  Govard- 
dhana  mountain,  467 ; descended  from 
Yadu, son  of  Yayati,  519 ; mythical  details 
respecting,  520. 

Yadu,  son  of  Yayati,  and  ancestor  of  the 
Yadavas,  519. 

Yajna-walkya,  one  of  the  sacred  cooks  at 
the  Rajasuya  of  Yudhishthira,  166. 

Yama,  judge  of  the  dead,  10;  attends  the 
Swayamvara  of  Damayantf,  482. 

Yasoda,  the  putative  mother  of  Krishna, 
463 ; about  to  whip  Krishna  when  she 
sees  the  three  worlds  in  his  mouth,  464  ; 
churning  day,  465 ; Krishna’s  pranks 
w ith  her  churn,  ib. 

Yayati,  Raja,  delivers  Devayani  from  the 
well,  512  ; approaches  Devayani  and 
Sarmishtha  near  the  well,  515;  his  in- 
quiries respecting  Sarmishtha,  ib. ; re- 
quested by  Devayani  to  marry  her,  516  ; 
question  of  his  having  espoused  her  when 
he  delivered  her  from  the  well,  ib. ; his 
interview  w ith  Sukra,  ib. ; his  marriage 
with  Devayani,  517  ; departs  with  De- 
vayani and  Sarmishtha  to  his  own  city, 
ib.  ; his  love  passages  with  Sarmishtha, 
ib. ; Devayani  discovers  that  he  is  the 
father  of  Sarmishtha’s  children,  518 ; 
Devayani  returns  to  her  father’s  house, 
ib.  ; his  sons  Yadu  and  Paru,  519  ; the 
curse  of  old  age  pronounced  upon  him,  ib. 

Yudhishthira,  the  eldest  Pandava,  lenrns 
the  use  of  the  spear  from  Drona,  75  ; his 
wisdom  'and  goodness,  ib. ; rivalry  with 
Duryodhana  for  the  post  of  Yuvaraja,  97; 
appointed  Yuvaraja,  ib.  ; wisdom  and 
justice  of  his  administration,  ib.  ; envy  of 
Duryodhana,  ib. ; Dhritarashtra  offers  to 
divide  the  administration,  98  ; ordered  by 
Dhritarashtra  to  sojourn  with  his  brethren 
in  the  city  of  Varanavnta,  99  ; smells  the 
combustible  mortar,  101 ; his  conversation 
with  Arjuna  respecting  the  marriage 
of  Draupadi,  123  ; his  reply  to  the  envoy 
from  Raja  Drupada,  125  ; requested  as 
the  eldest  of  the  brothers  to  decide  re- 
specting the  marriage,  126  ; appcnls  to  his 
conscience,  ib.  ; Draupadi  married  first  to 
him  ns  the  elder  brother,  ib.  ; weapons  of 
his  brethren  kept  in  his  house  at  Indra- 
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prastha,  142  ; his  jesuitical  remonstrances 
with  Arjuna  upon  going  into  exile  on 
account  of  his  breach  of  the  matrimonial 
law,  ib. ; Brahman ioal  ideal  of  his  pa- 
ternal rule,  154  ; tranquillity  of  his  Raj 
enabled  his  subjects  to  perform  all  re- 
ligious duties,  ib.  ; general  prosperity 
insured  by  his  virtues  as  Raja,  ib.  ; re- 
spected by  all  the  neighbouring  ltujas, 
ib. ; Brahmanical  tone  of  the  myth, 
155 ; resolves  to  celebrate  a Rajasfiya, 
or  royal  sacrifice,  ib.,  162  ; pays  all  the 
debts  of  his  subjects,  ib.  ; calls  a Coun- 
cil, ib.  ; sends  for  Krishna  and  takes  his 
counsel,  ib.  ; mythical  conquest  of  Jara- 
sandha,  Raja  of  Magadha,  ib.  ; commands 
his  four  brethren  to  collect  tribute  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  166  ; re- 
ceives religious  instructiou  from  Vyasa, 
ib.,  note : return  of  the  four  brethren,  ib. ; 
again  advised  by  Krishna  to  celebrate  the 
Rajasuya,  ib.  ; mythical  character  of  the 
narrative,  ib. ; his  reluctance  to  go  to  the 
gambling  match  at  Hastinapur,  177  ; his 
obligation  to  obey  the  Maharaja  and  ac- 
cept a challenge,  ib.  ; challenged  by 
Sakuni,  178  ; requires  that  Sakuui  should 
play  fair,  ib.  ; taunted  by  Sakuni,  ib.  ; 
accepts  the  challenge,  ib. ; Duryodhana 
lays  the  stakes  whilst  Sakuni  plays,  179  ; 
picture  of  the  scene,  ib. ; his  mythical 
losses,  ib. ; loses  the  whole  of  his  Raj  ex- 
cepting the  jagheers  of  the  Brahmans,  ib.  ; 
stakes  his  brothers  as  slaves  and  loses 
them,  ib.  ; stakes  himself  and  loses,  ib.  ; 
stakes  Draupadi,  ISO;  agitation  of  the 
elders  and  Chieftains,  and  joy  of  the  Kau- 
ravas,  ib. ; he  loses,  ib. ; general  conster- 
nation,  ib.  ; question  whether  Draupadi  I 
was  fairly  lost,  as  he  was  a slave  when  he 
staked  her,  ib.  ; forbids  the  Pandavas  to 
interfere,  181 ; loses  the  final  game  and 
goes  into  exile,  183 ; his  dialogue  with  his 
mythical  father  Dharma,  190 ; gives  a j 
feast  to  the  Kauravas  after  the  rescue  of 
Duryodhana  from  the  Gandharvas,  ib.  ; 
compared  with  the  feast  given  by  Abra- 
ham after  the  rescue  of  Lot,  195 ; his 
mild  reply  to  the  insolent  invitation  of 
Duhsasana  to  the  Rajasuya  of  Duryod- 
hana, 196 ; his  sorrow  at  hearing  that 
Kama  had  vowed  to  slay  Arjuna,  197 ; 
his  dream  that  the  animals  implored  him 
to  leave  the  jungle,  19S  ; apparently  a 
Buddhistic  parable,  ib. ; his  clemency 
towards  Jayadratha  after  the  abduction  of 
Draupadi,  201  ; returns  to  the  hut  with 
Draupadi,  ib. ; orders  the  release  of 
Jayadratha,  but  Bhima  refuses  unless 
commanded  by  Draupadi,  202 ; humiliat- 
ing submission  of  Jayadratha,  ib. ; grace 
and  majesty  of  his  appearance  iff  the 
Council  hall  of  Raja  Virata,  206;  en-  ; 
gaged  as  a private  companion  and  teacher 
of  dice-playing  to  Raja  Virata,  207  ; com- 
mands Bhima  not  to  interfere  when  Drau- 
padi is  affronted  by  Kichaka  in  the  Coun- 
cil hall,  212;  urges  the  rescue  of  Raja 
Virata,  220  ; rebukes  the  Raja  for  pre- 


suming that  Uttar  had  gained  the  victory, 
224  ; plays  at  dice  with  the  Raja,  ib. ; the 
Raja  makes  his  nose  bleed,  ib.  ; declares 
that  if  the  blood  had  fallen  to  the  ground 
the  blow  must  be  avenged,  225 ; modern 
tone  of  his  languago  to  Raja  Virata,  234  ; 
his  artificial  reference  to  his  own  losses, 
ib.  ; asserts  himself  to  be  a Brahman  and 
a dice-player,  235  ; ridiculous  character  of 
his  dispute  with  Raja  Virata,  237  ; his 
reply  to  the  message  sent  by  the  Maha- 
raja through  Sun  jay  a to  the  Pandavas, 
254  ; sends  a public  message  to  the  elders 
at  Hastinapur,  aud  u secret  message  to 
Duryodhana,  255;  applies  to  Krishna  for 
counsel,  257  ; expresses  an  undue  desire 
for  peace,  ib.  ; remonstrances  of  Drau- 
padi, ib. ; gives  a feast  to  Rukmin,  278  ; 
agrees  to  the  six  rules  framed  by  Bhishma 
aud  Drona  for  ameliorating  the  horrors  of 
the  war,  283 ; mythical  story  of  his  respect 
for  his  elders  and  preceptors,  297  ; pro- 
ceeds on  foot  to  the  army  of  the  Kaura- 
vas, ib. ; asks  the  permission  of  Bhishma 
and  Drona  to  fight  against  the  Kauravas, 
ib.  ; the  story  referred  to  the  later 
Brahmanical  period,  298 ; his  mythical 
dialogue  with  Krishna  on  the  first  day  of 
the  war,  301 ; complains  of  the  havoc 
committed  by  Bhishma  and  proposes  re- 
tiring, ib.  ; consoled  by  the  remonstrances 
of  Krishna,  who  dwells  on  the  prowess 
of  Arjuna  and  Dhrishta-dyumna,  302  ; 
efforts  of  Drona  to  take  him  prisoner 
frustrated  by  Krishna  and  Arjuna,  309  ; 
tries  to  prevent  Arjuna  from  accepting  the 
challenge  of  Susarman,  310 ; narrowly 
escapes  being  taken  prisoner  by  Drona, 
311  ; commands  Abhimanyuto  charge  the 
spider’s  web,  ib.;  his  profound  grief  at 
the  death  of  Abhimanvu,  312  ; Brahmani- 
cal reasons  assigned  for  his  cowardice, 
318  ; extraordinary  account  of  the  lie  in- 
advertently told  by  him,  320  ; manner  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  told  a lie,  321  ; 
attacked  by  Kama  in  the  absence  of 
Arjuna,  326;  reproached  by  Kama  for 
the  cowardice  which  he  had  imbibed  from 
the  Brahmans,  ib. ; his  wrath  at  being  left 
without  protection,  ib. ; his  anger  with  Ar- 
juna for  fighting  Susarman  when  he  should 
have  been  fighting  Kama,  ib. ; taunts 
Arjuna,  ib. ; Arjuna  draws  his  sword  and 
threatens  to  slay  him,  ib.  ; reconciled  by 
Krishna,  327 ; slays  Salya,  331  ; calls  upon 
Duryodhana  to  leave  the  lake,  333 ; re- 
monstrates with  Duryodhana,  ib. ; refuses 
to  take  the  Raj  except  by  conquest,  ib. ; 
offers  that  the  Pandavas  shall  fight  Dur- 
yodhana fairly  ,one  at  a time,  ib. ; offers 
arms  and  armour  to  Duryodhana,  336 ; 
his  wrath  at  Bhiina’s  kicking  Duryodhana 
on  the  head,  339 ; strikes  Bhima  in  the 
face,  ib. ; his  speech  to  Duryodhana,  ib. ; 
forgives  Bhima,  340 ; proclaimed  Raja  by 
Krishna,  341 ; requests  Krishna  to  pro- 
ceed to  Hastinapur  and  excuse  the  pro- 
ceedings of  himself  and  brethren  to  the 
Maharaja,  342  ; falls  down  in  a swoon  on 
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hearing  of  the  revenge  of  Aswatthama 
in  the  camp  of  the  Pandavas,  352  ; his 
lamentations,  ib. ; Krishna  consoles  him, 
ib. ; sends  for  Draupadi,  353 ; consoles 
her,  ib. ; represents  to  her  that  Aswat- 
thama is  the  son  of  a Brahman,  and  that 
revenge  must  be  left  to  Vishnu,  ib. ; 
Draupadi  gives  him  the  jewel  from  the 
head  of  Aswatthama,  354  ; excuses  the 
conduct  of  the  Pandavas  before  the  Rani 
Gandhari,  362  ; takes  all  the  blame  upon 
himself,  ib. ; assists  in  the  burning  of  the 
dead,  364 ; his  sorrow  at  the  death  of 
Kama,  365 ; kindness  to  all  the  widows, 
children,  and  dependants  of  Kama,  ib.; 
mythical  character  of  his  kindness,  366 ; 
narrative  of  his  installation  of  Raja  under 
the  nominal  sovereignty  of  Maharaja 
Dhritarashtra,  368 ; his  disinclination  to 
be  appointed  Raja,  ib. ; triumphant  pro- 
cession from  the  plain  of  Kurukshetra, 
ib. ; grand  entry  into  the  city  of  Hastina- 
pur,  369 ; arrives  at  the  palace,  ib. ; wor- 
ships the  family  gods,  ib. ; distributes 
gifts  amongst  the  Brahmans,  ib. ; reviled 
by  Charvaka,  a Rakshasa  disguised  as  a 
Brahman,  ib. ; rage  of  the  real  Brahmans, 
who  declare  their  allegiance  to  him,  370  ; 
Charvaka  burnt  to  death,  gratification  of 
Yudhishthira  at  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Brahmans  in  his  inauguration,  ib. ; en- 
throned facing  the  east,  ib. ; presence  of 
his  relations  and  friends,  ib. ; ceremony 
of  inauguration  performed  by  Dhaumya, 
ib. ; symbolical  rites,  ib. ; pots  of  water 
from  the  sacred  rivers,  ib. ; high  place 
prepared  for  sacrifice,  ib. ; seated  with 
Draupadi  upon  the  tiger’s  skin,  371  ; of- 
fering of  the  homa,  ib. ; the  five  purifying 
articles  poured  upon  the  pair,  ib. ; pots  of 
sacred  water  poured  over  them,  ib. ; music 


sounded,  ib. ; bards  and  eulogists  sound 
his  praises,  ib. ; his  perfect  equanimity, 
ib. ; his  patience  during  the  ceremonies, 
ib. ; distributes  large  gifts  to  the  Brah- 
mans, ib. ; his  address  to  the  Brahmans, 
ib. ; entreats  the  Brahmans  to  accept  the 
rule  of  Maharaja  Dhritarashtra,  372  ; 
review  of  the  foregoing  narrative,  ib. ; 
doubtful  authenticity  of  the  details,  374  ; 
contemplates  the  performance  of  an  As- 
wamedlia  or  horse  sacrifice,  377  ; his  me- 
lancholy, 382 ; advised  by  Krishna  and 
Vyasa  to  perform  an  Aswamedha,  ib. ; 
objects  to  taking  a treasure  belonging  to 
the  Brahmans,  ib. ; goes  out  with  his 
brethren  to  bring  Krishna  into  his  palace, 
383;  discovered  by  Krishna  after  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  horse  sitting  by  the  Ganges 
arrayed  in  a deerskin  and  holding  a deer’s 
horn,  415  ; advised  by  Krishna  respecting 
the  Aswamedha,  416 ; meeting  with  Ar- 
juna,  ib.  ; introduction  of  Babhru-vahana, 
417;  joy  of  the  Rajas  at  their  reception, 
ib. ; performance  of  the  sacrifice—  see 
Aswamedha  ; apologizes  to  Vyasa,  432  ; 
assigns  estates  to  Vyasa,  who  transfers  them 
to  the  Brahmans,  ib. ; apologizes  to  the 
Rajas,  433;  presents  gifts  to  the  Brah- 
mans and  to  the  family  of  Krishna,  ib. ; 
gives  the  Raj  of  Hastinapur  to  Parfkshit, 
and  the  Raj  of  Indra-prastha  to  Yuyutsu, 
453  ; dies  in  the  Himalaya  mountain,  454. 

Yuvaraja,  or  little  Raja,  97  ; rivalry  of  Yud- 
hishthira and  Duryodhana  for  the  post  at 
Hastinapur,  ib. 

Yuyutsu,  son  of  Dhritarashtra,  72,  note; 
mythical  story  of  his  desertion  to  the 
Pandavas,  297,  298  ; dubious  authenticity 
of  the  story,  299  ; receives  the  Raj  of  lu- 
dra-prastha  from  Yudhishthira,  453. 
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Alcock. — A Practical  Grammar  of  the  Japanese  Language.  By  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock,  Resident  British  Minister  at  Jeddo.  4to.,  pp.  61, 
sewed.  1 8s. 

Alcock. — Familiar  Dialogues  in  Japanese,  with  English  and  French 
Translations,  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock.  8vo. 
pp.  viii.  and  40,  sewed.  Paris  and  London,  1863.  5s. 

Andrews. — A Dictionary  of  the  Hawaiian  Language,  to  which  is 
appended  an  English- Hawaiian  Vocabulary,  and  a Chronological  Table  of 
Remarkable  Events.  By  Lorrin  Andrews.  8vo.  cloth.  £1  11s.  6rf. 

Asher. — On  the  Study  of  Modern  Languages  in  General,  and  of  the 
English  Language  in  particular.  Au  Essay.  By  David  Asher,  Ph.D.  12mo. 
pp.  viii.  and  80,  cloth.  2s. 

Asiatic  Society. — Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  Commencement  to  1863.  First  Series,  com- 
plete in  20  Vols.  8vo.,  with  many  Plates.  Price  £10;  or,  in  Single  Numbers, 
as  follows: — Nos.  1 to  14,  6s.  each;  No.  15,  2 Parts,  4*.  each ; No.  16,  2 Parts, 
4s.  each ; No.  17,  2 Parts,  4s.  each  ; No.  18,  6s.  These  18  Numbers  form 
Vols.  I.  to  IX. — Vol.  X.,  Part  1,  op.;  Part  2,  5s.;  Part  3,  os. — Vol.  XI., 
Part  1,  6s.;  Part  2 not  published. — \ ol.  XII.,  2 Parts,  6s.  each. — Vol.  XIII., 
2 Parts,  6s.  each. — Vol.  XIV.,  Part  1,  5s. ; Part  2 not  published. — Vol.  XV., 
Part  1,  6s.;  Part  2,  with  Maps,  10s. — Vol.  XVI.,  2 Parts,  6s.  each. — Vol. 
XVII.,  2 Parts,  6s.  each. — Vol.  XVIII.,  2 Parts,  6s.  each. — Vol.  XIX.,  Parts  1 
to  4,  16s. — Vol.  XX.,  3 Parts,  4s.  each. 

Asiatic  Society. — Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Hew  Series.  Vol.  I.  In  Two  Parts,  pp.  iv.  and  490. 
Price  16s. 

Contents — 1.  Vajra-chhedikS,  the  “ Kin  Kong  King,”  or  Diamond  Sutra.  Translated  from 
the  Chinese  by  the  Rev.  S.  Beal,  Chaplain,  R.N. — II.  The  PSramitfi-hridava  Sfitra,  or,  in  Chinese, 
“ Mo-ho-pb-ye-po-lo-mih-to-sin-king,”  i.e.  “The  Great  PiiramitS  Heart  SOtra.”  Translated 
from  the  Chinese  by  the  Rev.  S.  Beal,  Chaplain,  R.N. — III.  On  the  Preservation  of  National 
Literature  in  the  East.  By  Colonel  F.  J.  Goldsmid. — IV.  On  the  Agricultural,  Commercial, 
110800181,  and  Military  Statistics  of  Ceylon.  By  E.  R.  Power,  Esq. — V.  Contributions  to  a 
Knowledge  of  the  Yedic  Theogony  and  Mythology.  By  J.  Muir,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. — VI.  A Tabular 
List  of  Original  Works  and  Translations.  published  by"  the  late  Dutch  Government  of  Ceylon  at 
their  Planting  Press  at  Colombo.  Compiled  by  Mr.  Mat.  P.  J.  Ondaatje,  of  Colombo.— VII. 
Assyrian  and  Hebrew  Chronology  compared,  with  a view  of  showing  the  extent  to  which  the 
Hebrew  Chronology  of  Ussher  must  be  modified,  in  conformity  with  the  Assyrian  Canon.  Ey 
J.  W.  Bosanquet,  Esq.— VIII.  On  the  existing  Dictionaries  of  the  Malay  Language.  By  Dr. 
H.  N.  van  der  Tuuk. — IX.  Bilingual  Readings:  Cuneiform  and  Phoenician.  Notes  on  "some 
Tablets  in  the  British  Museum,  containing  Bilingual  Legends  (Assyrian  and  Phoenician).  By 
Major-General  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  Director  R.  A.S.— X.  Translations  of  Three  Copper-piat’e 
Inscriptions  of  the  Fourth  Century  a.d.,  and  Notices  of  the  Chalukya  and  Gurjjara  Dynasties. 
By  Professor  J.  Dowson,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst. — XI.  Yama  and  the  Doctrine  of  a Future 
Life,  according  to  the  Rig-Yajur-,  aud  Atharva-Vedas.  By  J.  Muir,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.— XII. 
On  the  Jyotisha  Observation  of  the  Place  of  the  Colures, "and  the  Date  derivable  from  it.  By 
William  D.  Whitney,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  U.S. — Note  on 
the  preceding  Article.  By  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P.,  President  R.A.S. — XIII.  Pro- 
gress of  the  Vedic  Religion  towards  Abstract  Conceptions  of  the  Deity.  By  J.  Muir,  Esq., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.— XIV.  Brief  Notes  on  the  Age  and  Authenticity  of  the  Work  of  Aryabhata, 
Yarahamihira,  Brahmagupta,  Bhattotpala,  and  Bhaskaracharya.  By  Dr.  Bhau  Dajl,  Hono- 
rary Member  R.A.S.— XY.  Outlines  of  a Grammar  of  the  Malagasy  Language.  By  H.  N.  Van 
der  Tuuk.— XVI.  On  the  Identity  of  Xandrames  and  Krananda.  By  Edward  Thomas,  Esq. 
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Asiatic  Society. — Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Complete  in  3 vols.  4to.,  80  Plates  of  Fac- 
similes,  etc.,  cloth,  London,  1827  to  1835.  Published  at  £9  5s. ; reduced  to 
£1  11  s.  6d. 

The  above  contains  contributions  by  Professor  Wilson,  G.  C.  Haughton,  Davis,  Morrison, 

Colebrooke,  Humboldt,  Dorn,  Grotefend,  and  other  eminent  Oriental  scholars. 

Auctores  Sanscriti.  Edited  for  the  Sanskrit  Text  Society,  under  the 
supervision  of  Theodor  Goldstucker.  Vol.  I.,  containing  the  Jaiminiya- 
Nyaya-Mala-Vistara.  Parts  I.  to  IV.,  pp.  1 to  326,  large  4to.,  sewed.  10s. 
each  part. 

Bartlett. — Dictionary  of  Americanisms:  a Glossary  of  "Words  and 
Phrases  colloquially  used  in  the  United  States.  By  John  R.  Bartlett.  Second 
Edition,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved.  1 vol.  8vo.,  pp.  xxxii.  and  524, 
cloth.  16s. 

Bellew. — A Grammar  of  the  Pukkhto  or  Pukshto  Language,  on  a 
New  and  Improved  System,  combining  brevity  with  utility,  and  illustrated  by 
Exercises  and  Dialogues.  By  H.  W.  Bellew,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Bengal  Army. 
Super  royal  8vo. 

Bellew. — A Dictionary  of  the  Pukkhto  or  Pukshto  Language. 
"With  a Reversed  Part,  or,  English  and  Pukkhto.  By  H.  W.  Bellew,  Assistant 
Surgeon,  Bengal  Army.  Super  royal  8vo. 

Benfey. — A Practical  Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  Language,  for  the 
Use  of  early  Students.  By  Theodor  Benfey,  Professor  Publ.  Ord.  of  Sanskrit 
in  the  University  of  Goettingen,  etc.  8vo.,  pp.  xviii.  and  228,  cloth.  7 s.  6 d. 

Bleek. — A Comparative  Grammar  of  South  African  Languages.  By 
Dr.  W.  H.  I.  Bleek.  "Will  be  completed  in  Four  Parts.  Part  I.,  pp.  104, 
sewed.  5s. 

Bleek. — Reynard  in  South  Africa;  or,  Hottentot  Fables.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Original  Manuscript  in  Sir  George  Grey’s  Library.  By  Dr. 
W.  H.  I.  Bleek,  Librarian  of  the  Grey  Library,  Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  In  one  volume,  small  8vo.,  pp.  xxxi.  and  94,  cloth.  3s.  6 d. 

Boyce. — A Grammar  of  the  Kaffir  Language. — By  William  B. 
Boyce,  Wesleyan  Missionary.  Third  Edition,  augmented  and  improved,  with 
Exercises,  by  William  J.  Davis,  Wesleyan  Missionary.  12mo.  pp.  xii.  and 
164,  cloth,  8s. 

Bowditch. — Suffolk  Surnames.  By  N.  I.  Bowditch.  Third  Edition, 
8vo.  pp.  xxvi,  758,  cloth.  7s.  6 d. 

Brice. — A Romanized  Hindustani  and  English  Dictionary.  De- 
signed for  the  use  of  Schools  and  for  Vernacular  Students  of  the  Language. 
Compiled  by  Nathaniel  Brice.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Post 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  357.  Price  8s. 

Brown. — The  Dervishes;  or,  Oriental  Spiritualism.  With  Twenty- 
four  Illustrations.  By  John  P.  Brown,  Secretary  and  Dragoman  of  the  Legation 
of  the  United  States  of  America  at  Constantinople.  8vo.  [In  preparation. 

Callaway. — Izinganckwane,  Nensoman,  Sumane,  Nezindaba  Zabantu. 
Nursery  Tales,  Traditions,  and  Histories  of  the  Zulus.  By  the  Rev.  Henry 
Callaway,  M.D.  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  54.  Natal,  1866.  2s. 

Canones  Lexicographici ; or,  Rules  to  he  observed  in  Editing  the  New 
English  Dictionary  of  the  Philological  Society,  prepared  by  a Committee  of  the 
Society.  8vo.,  pp.  12,  sewed.  6 d. 

Catlin. — O-Kee-Pa.  A Religious  Ceremony  of  the  Handans.  By 

George  Catlin.  With  23  Coloured  Illustrations.  4to.  [/«  the  press. 

Charnock. — Verba  Nominalia  ; or  Words  derived  from  Troper  Names. 
By  Richard  Stephen  Charnock,  Ph.  Dr.  F.S.A.,  etc.  8vo.  pp.  362,  cl.  14s. 
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60,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

Colenso. — First  Steps  in  Zulu-Kafir  : An  Abridgement  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Grammar  of  the  Zulu-Kafir  Language.  By  the  Right  Rov.  John  W. 
Colenso,  Bishop  of  Natal.  8vo.  pp.  86,  cl.  Ekukanyeni,  1859.  4*.  G d. 

Colenso. — Zulu-English  Dictionary.  By  the  Right  Rev.  John  W. 
Colenso,  Bishop  of  Natal.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  552,  sowed.  Pietermaritzburg,  1861. 
15*. 

Colenso. — First  Zulu-Kafir  Reading  Book,  two  parts  in  one.  By 
the  Right  Rev.  John  W.  Colenso,  Bishop  of  Natal.  16mo.  pp.  44,  sewed. 
Natal.  1*. 

Colenso. — Second  Zulu-Kafir  Reading  Book.  By  the  same.  16mo. 
pp.  108,  sowed.  Natal.  3*. 

Colenso. — Fourth  Zulu-Kafir  Reading  Book.  By  the  same.  8vo. 
pp.  160,  cloth.  Natal,  1859.  7s. 

Coleridge. — A Glossarial  Index  to  the  Printed  English  Literature  of 
the  Thirteenth  Century.  By  Herbert  Coleridge,  Esq.  1 vol.  8vo.,  pp.  104, 
cloth.  2s.  6d. 

Colleccao  de  Vocabulos  e Frases  usados  na  Provincia  de  S.  Pedro, 

do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  no  Brasil.  12mo.  pp.  32,  sewed.  Is. 

Dennys. — China  and  Japan.  A complete  Guide  to  the  Open  Ports  of 
those  countries,  together  with  Pekin,  Yeddo,  Hong  Kong,  and  Macao  ; forming 
a Guide  Book  and  Vade  Mecum  for  Travellers,  Merchants,  and  Residents  in 
general;  with  26  Maps  and  Plans.  By  Wm.  Frederick  Mayers,  F.R.G.S., 
H.M.’s  Consular  Service;  N.  B.  Dennys,  late  H.M.’s  Consular  Service;  and 
Charles  King,  Lieut.  Royal  Marine  Artillery.  Edited  by  N.  B.  Dennys.  In 
one  volume.  8vo.  pp.  600,  cloth.  £2  8 s.  the  press. 

Dohne. — A Zulu-Kafir  Dictionary,  etymologically  explained,  with, 
copious  Illustrations  and  examples,  preceded  by  an  introduction  on  the  Zulu- 
Kafir  Language.  By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Dohne.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  xlii.  418,  sewed. 
Cape  Town,  1857.  21s. 

Dohne. — The  Four  Gospels  in  Zulu.  By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Dohne, 
Missionary  to  the  American  Board  C.  F.  M.  8vo.  pp.  208,  cloth.  Pietermaritz- 
burg, 1866.  5s. 

Edda  Saemundar  Hinns  Froda — The  Edda  of  Saemund  the  Learned. 

From  the  Old  Norse  or  Icelandic.  Part  I.  with  a Mythological  Index.  12mo. 
pp.  152,  cloth,  3s.  6 d.  Part  II.  with  Index  of  Persons  ana  Places.  By  Ben- 
jamin Thorpe.  12mo.  pp.  viii.  and  172,  cloth.  1866.  4s. ; or  in  1 Vol. 
complete,  7s.  6d. 

Elliot. — The  History  of  India,  as  told  by  its  own  Historians : com- 
prising the  Muhammadan  Period.  By  the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  K.C.B.,  of 
the  East  India  Company’s  Bengal  Civil  Service.  Edited  from  his  posthumous 
papers  by  Professor  John  Dowson,  of  the  Staff  College,  Sandhurst.  3 Vols.  8vo. 

[ Vol.  1.  nearly  ready. 

Elliot. — Memoirs  on  the  History,  Philology,  and  Ethnic  Distribu- 
tion of  the  Races  of  the  North-west  Provinces  of  India  ; being  an 
amplified  Edition  of  the  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms.  By  the  late  Sir  H.  M. 
Elliot,  K.C.B.  Arranged  from  MS.  materials  collected  by  him,  and  Edited  by 
Reinhold  Rost,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  2 Vols.  8vo. 

\_In  the  press. 

Goldstucker. — A Dictionary,  Sanskrit  and  English,  extended  and 
improved  from  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson, 
with  his  sanction  and  concurrence.  Together  with  a Supplement,  Grammatical 
Appendices,  and  an  Index,  serving  as  a Sanskrit-English  Vocabulary.  By 
Theodor  Goldstucker.  Parts  I.  to  VI.  4to.,  pp.  400.  1856-1863.  Each 

Part  6s. 

Goldstucker. — A Compendious  Sanskrit-English  Dictionary,  for  the 
Use  of  those  who  intend  to  read  the  easier  Works  of  Classical  Sanskrit  Litera- 
ture. By  Theodor  Goldstucker.  Small  4to.,  pp.  900,  cloth,  \_In  preparation. 
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Goldstiicker. — Panini  : His  Place  in  Sanskrit  Literature.  An  Inves- 
tigation of  some  Literary  and  Chronological  Questions  which  may  he  settled  hy 
a study  of  his  Work.  A separate  impression  of  the  Preface  to  the  Facsimile  of 
MS.  No.  17  in  the  Library  of  Her  Majesty’s  Home  Government  for  India, 
which  contains  a portion  of  the  Manava-Kalpa-Sutra,  with  the  Commentary 
of  Kumarit.a-Swamin.  By  Theodor  Goi.dstucker.  Imperial  8vo.,  pp. 
268,  cloth.  12s. 


Grammatography. — A Manual  of  Reference  to  the  Alphabets  of 

Ancient  and  Modern  Languages.  Based  on  the  German  Compilation  ot 
F.  Ballhorn.  In  one  volume,  royal  8vo.,  pp.  80,  cloth.  7s.  6 d. 

The  “ Grammatography”  is  offered  to  the  public  as  a compendious  introduction  to  the  reading 
of  the  most  important  ancient  and  modern  languages.  Simple  in  its  design,  it  will  he  consulted 
with  advantage  by  the  philological  student,  the  amateur  linguist,  the  bookseller,  the  corrector  of 
the  press,  and  the  diligent  compositor. 

ALPHABETICAL  INDEX. 


Afghan  (or  Pushto). 
Amharic. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Arabic. 

Arabic  Ligatures. 
Aramaic. 

Archaic  Characters. 
Armenian. 

Assyrian  Cuneiform. 
Bengali. 

Bohemian  (Czechian). 
Bfigis. 

Burmese. 

Canarese  (or  Camataca), 
Chinese. 

Coptic. 

Croato-Glagolitic. 

Cufic. 

Cyrillic  ( or  Old  Slavonic) . 


Czechian(or  Bohemian). 
Danish. 

Demotic. 

Estrangelo. 

Ethiopic. 

Etruscan. 

Georgian. 

German. 

Glagolitic. 

Gothic. 

Greek. 

Greek  Ligatures. 

Greek  (Archaic). 

Gujerati(orGuzzeratte). 

Hieratic. 

Hieroglyphics. 

Hebrew. 

Hebrew  (Archaic). 
Hebrew  (Rabbinical). 


Hebrew  (current  hand). 
Hebrew  (Judaeo-Ger- 
Hungarian.  [man). 
Illyrian. 

Irish. 

Italian  (Old). 

Japanese. 

Javanese. 

Lettish. 

Mantshu. 

Median  Cuneiform. 
Modern  Greek  (Romaic) 
Mongolian. 

Numidian. 

OldSlavonic(orCyrillic). 

Palmyrenian. 

Persian. 

Persian  Cuneiform. 
Phoenician. 


Polish. 

Pushto  (or  Afghan). 
Romaic  ( Modem  Greek ) 
Russian. 

Runes. 

Samaritan. 

Sanscrit. 

Servian. 

Slavonic  (Old). 

Sorbian  (or  Wendish). 
Swedish. 

Syriac. 

Tamil. 

Telugu. 

Tibetan. 

Turkish. 

Wallachian. 

■Wendish  (or  Sorbian). 
Zend. 


Grey. — Maori  Mementos  : being  a Series  of  Addresses  presented  by 
the  Native  People  to  His  Excellency  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.  With 
Introductory  Remarks  and  Explanatory  Notes  ; to  which  is  added  a small  Col- 
lection of  Laments,  etc.  By  Ch.  Oliver  B.  Davis.  8vo.,  pp.  iv.  and  228, 
cloth.  12s. 

Grey. — Handbook  of  African,  Australian,  and  Polynesian  Phi- 
lology, as  represented  in  the  Library  of  His  Excellency  Sir  George  Grey, 
K.C.B.,  Her  Majesty’s  High  Commissioner  of  the  Cape  Colony.  Classed, 
Annotated,  and  Edited  by  Sir  George  Grey  and  Dr.  H.  I.  Bleek. 

Vol.  I.  Part  1. — South  Africa.  8vo.  pp.  186.  7s.  6 d. 

Vol.  L Part  2. — Africa  (North  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn).  8vo.  pp.  70.  2s. 

Vol.  I.  Part  3. — Madagascar.  8vo.  pp.  24.  Is. 

Vol.  II.  Part  1. — Australia.  8vo.  pp.  iv.  and  44.  Is.  6 d. 

Vol.  II.  Part  2. — Papuan  Languages  of  the  Loyalty  Islands  and  New  Hebrides,  compris- 
ing those  of  the  Islands  of  Ncngone,  Lifu,  Aneitum,  Tana,  and 
others.  8vo.  p.  12.  6 d. 

Vol.  II.  Part  3.— Fiji  Islands  and  Rotuma  (with  Supplement  to  Part  II.,  Papuan  Lan- 
guages, and  Part  I.,  Australia).  8vo.  pp.  34.  Is. 

Vol.  II.  Part  4.— New  Zealand,  the  Chatham  Islands,  and  Auckland  Islands.  8vo.  pp. 
76.  3s.  6 d. 

Vol.  II.  Part  4 [continuation). — Polynesia  and  Borneo.  8vo.  pp.  77-154.  3s.  6rf. 

Vol.  III.  Part  1.— Manuscripts  and  Incunables.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  24.  2s. 

Grout. — The  Isizulu  : a Grammar  of  the  Zulu  Language  ; accompanied 
with  a Historical  Introduction,  also  with  an  Appendix.  By  Rev.  Lewus  Grout. 
8vo.,  pp.  lii.  and  432,  cloth.  21s. 

Haug. — Essays  on  the  Sacred  Language,  Writings,  and  Religion  of 
the  Parsees.  By  Martin  Haug,  Dr.  Phil.,  Superintendent  of  Sanskrit 
Studies  in  the  Poona  College.  8vo.,  pp.  278,  cloth.  21s. 

Haug. — A Lecture  on  an  Original  Speech  of  Zoroaster  (Yasna  45), 
with  remarks  on  his  age.  By  Martin  Haug,  Ph.  D.  8vo.  pp.  28,  sewed. 
Bombay,  1865.  2s. 

Haug. — Outline  of  a Grammar  of  the  Zend  Language.  By  Martin 
Hauo,  Dr.  Phil.  8vo.,  pp.  82,  sewed.  14s. 
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Haug. — Tiie  Aitarkya  Brahmanam  of  the  Rio  Veda:  containing  the 
Earliest  Speculations  of  the  Brahmans  on  the  meaning  of  the  Sacrificial  Prayers, 
and  on  the  Origin,  Performance,  and  Sense  of  the  Kites  of  the  Vedic  Religion. 
Edited,  Translated,  and  Explained,  hy  Martin  IIauo,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of 
Sanskrit  Studies  in  tho  Poona  College,  etc.,  etc.  In  2 Vols.,  cr.  8vo.  Vol.  I. 
Contents,  Sanskrit  Text,  with  Preface,  Introductory  Essay,  and  a Map  of  the 
Sacrificial  Compound  at  the  Soma  Sacrifice,  pp.  312.  Vol.  II.,  Translation 
with  Notes,  pp.  544.  2 1.  2s. 

Hemisz. — A Guide  to  Conversation  in  the  English  and  Chinese 
Languages,  for  the  use  of  Americans  and  Chinese  in  California  and  elsewhere. 
By  Stanislas  Heunisz.  Sepia  re  8vo.,  pp.  274,  sewed.  10s.  6 d. 

The  Chinese  characters  contained  in  this  work  are  from  the  collections  of  Chinese  groups, 

engraved  on  steel,  and  cast  into  moveable  types,  by  Mr.  Marcellin  Legrand,  engraver  of  the 

Imperial  Printing  Office  at  Paris.  They  arc  used  by  most  of  the  missions  to  China. 

History  of  the  Sect  of  Maharajahs ; or,  Yallabhachabyasin  Western 
India.  With  a Steel  Plate.  One  Vol.  8vo.  pp.  384,  cloth.  12*. 

Hoffman. — Shopping  Dialogues,  in  Japanese,  Dutch,  and  English. 

By  Professor  J.  Hoffman.  Oblong  8vo.,  pp.  xiii.  and  44,  sewed.  3s. 

Howes. — A Grammar  of  the  Cree  Language.  With  which  is  com- 
bined an  analysis  of  the  Chippeway  Dialect.  By  Joseph  Howtse,  Esq., 
F.R.G.S.  8vo.  pp.  xx.  and  324,  cloth.  7*.  6 d. 

Justi. — Handbuch  der  Zendsprache,  yon  Ferdinand  Justi.  Altbac- 
trischcs  Woerterbuch.  Grammatik  Ckrestomathie.  Four  parts  4to.  sewed,  pp. 
xxii.  and  424.  Leipzig,  1864.  24s. 

Kafir  Essays,  and  other  Pieces;  with  an  English  Translation.  Edited 
by  the  Eight  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Grahamstown.  32mo.,  pp.  84,  sewed.  2s.  6 d. 
Kidd. — Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  Lidraky  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Kidd.  8vo.,  pp.  58,  sewed.  Is. 

Legge. — The  Chinese  Classics.  With  a Translation,  Critical  and 
Exegetical,  Notes,  Prolegomena,  and  Copious  Indexes.  By  James  Legge,  D.D., 
of  the  London  Missionary'  Society.  In  seven  vols.  Vol.  I.  containing  Confucian 
Analects,  the  Great  Learning,  and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean.  8vo.  pp.  526, 
cloth.  £2  2s. — Vol.  II.,  containing  the  Works  of  Mencius.  8vo.  pp.  634,  cloth. 
£2  2s. — Vol.  III.  Part  I.,  containing  the  First  Part  of  the  Slioo-King,  or  the 
Books  of  T.  Aug,  the  Books  of  Yu,  the  Books  of  Hea,  the  Books  of  Shang, 
and  the  Prolegomena.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  280,  cloth.  £2  2s.  Vol.  III. 
Part  II.,  containing  the  Fifth  Part  of  the  Slioo-King,  or  the  Books  of  Chow, 
and  the  Indexes.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  281-736,  cloth.  £2  2. 

Legge. — The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucius  ; with  Explanatory 
Notes.  By  James  Legge,  D.D.  Reprinted  for  General  Readers  from  the 
Author’s  ivork  on  the  “ Chinese  Classics,”  with  the  Original  Text.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth.  [ Shortly . 

Ludewig  (Hermann  E.) — The  Literature  of  American  Aboriginal 
Languages.  With  Additions  and  Corrections  by  Professor  Wm.  W.  Turner. 
Edited  by  Nicolas  Trubner.  8vo.,  fly  and  general  Title,  2 leaves;  Dr.  Lude- 
wig’s  Preface,  pp.  v — viii. ; Editor’s  Preface,  pp.  iv — xii. ; Biographical  Memoir 
of  Dr.  Ludewig,  pp.  xiii — xiv. ; and  Introductory  Bibliographical  Notices,  pp. 
xiv — xxiv.,  followed  by  List  of  Contents.  Then  follow  Dr.  Ludewig’s  Bibliotheca 
Glottica,  alphabetically  arranged,  with  Additions  by  the  Editor,  pp.  1 — 209  ; 
Professor  Turner’s  Additions,  with  those  of  the  Editor  to  the  same,  also  alpha- 
betically arranged,  pp.  210 — 246  ; Index,  pp.  247 — 256  ; and  List  of  Errata, 
pp.  257,  258,  One  vol.,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  10s.  6 d. 
Manava-Kalpa-Sutra  ; being  a portion  of  this  ancient  Work  on  Yaidik 
Rites,  together  with  the  Commentary  of  Kumarila-Swamin.  A Facsimile  of 
the  MS.  No.  17  in  the  Library  of  Her  Majesty’s  Home  Government  for  India. 
With  a Preface  by  Theodor  Goldstucker.  Oblong  folio,  pp.  268  of  letter- 
press  and  121  leaves  of  facsimiles.  Cloth.  £4  4s. 
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Maiming. — An  Inquiry  into  the  Character  and  Origin  of  the 
Possessive  Augment  in  English  and  in  Cognate  Dialects.  By  James 
Manning,  Q.A.S.,  Recorder  of  Oxford.  8vo.  pp.  iv.  and  90.  2*. 

Markham. — Quichua  Grammar  and  Dictionary.  Contributions  to- 
wards a Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  Quichua,  the  Language  of  the  Yncas  of 
Peru ; collected  by  Clements  R.  Markham,  F.S.A.,  Corr.  Mem.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chile.  Author  of  “ Cuzco  and  Lima,”  and  “Travels  in  Peru  and  India.” 
In  one  vol.  crown  8vo.,  pp.  223,  cloth.  10*.  6 d. 

Mason, — Burmah  : its  People  and  Natural  Productions;  or  Notes  on 
the  Nations,  Fauna,  Flora,  and  Minerals  of  Tenasserim,  Pegu,  and  Burmah  ; with 
Systematic  Catalogues  of  the  known  Mammals,  Birds,  Fish,  Reptiles,  Mollusks, 
Crustaceans,  Annalids,  Radiates,  Plants,  and  Minerals,  with  Vernacular  names. 
By  Rev.  F.  Mason,  D.D.,  M.R.A.S.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  of  the  Lyceum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York.  8vo.  pp.  xviii.  and  914.  cloth.  Rangoon,  1860. 
30*. 

Mathura. — A Trilingual  Dictionary,  being  a comprehensive  Lexicon 
iu  English,  UrdCi,  and  Hindi,  exhibiting  the  Syllabication,  Pronunciation,  and 
Etymology  of  English  Words,  with  their  Explanation  in  English,  and  in  Urdu 
and  Hindi  in  the  Roman  Character.  By  Mathura  Prasada  Misha,  Second 
Master,  Queen’s  College,  Benares.  8vo.  pp.  xiv.  and  1330,  cloth.  Benares, 
1865.  £2  2s. 

Medhurst. — Chinese  Dialogues,  Questions,  and  Familiar  Sentences, 
literally  translated  into  English,  with  a view  to  promote  commercial  intercourse 
and  assist  beginners  in  the  Language.  By  the  late  W.  H.  Medhurst,  D.D. 
A new  and  enlarged  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  226.  18*. 

Memoirs  read  before  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London,  1 863- 
1864.  In  one  volume,  8vo.,  pp.  542,  cloth.  21*. 

Contents.— I.  On  the  Negro’s  Place  in  Nature.  By  James  Hunt,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.L. 
F.A.S.L.,  President  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London. — II.  On  the  Weight  of  the  Brain 
in  the  Negro.  By  Thomas  B.  Peacock,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.A.S.L. — III.  Observations  on  the  Past 
and  Present  Populations  of  the  New  World.  By  W.  Bollaert,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L. — IV.  On  the  Two 
Principal  Forms  of  Ancient  British  and  Gaulish  Skulls.  By  J.  Thumam,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.A.S.L. 
With  Lithographic  Plates  and  Woodcuts. — V.  Introduction  to  the  Paleography  of  America ; or, 
Observations  on  Ancient  Picture  and  Figurative  Writing  in  the  New  World  ; on  the  Fictitious 
Writing  in  North  America ; on  the  Quipu  of  the  Peruvians,  and  Examination  of  Spurious  Quipus. 
By  William  Bollaert,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L. — VI.  Viti  and  its  Inhabitants.  By  W.  T.  Pritchard,  Esq., 
F.R.G.S.,  F.A.S.L.— VII.  On  the  Astronomy  of  the  Red  Man  of  the  New  World.  By  W.  Bollaert, 
Esq.,  F.A.S.L. — VIII.  The  Neanderthal  Skull : its  peculiar  formation  considered  anatomically. 
By  J.  Barnard  Davis,  M.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.A.S.L. — IX.  On  the  Discovery  of  large  Kist-vacns  on  the 
“Muckle  Heog,”  in  the  Island  of  Unst  (Shetland),  containing  Urns  of  Chloritic  Schist.  By 
George  E.  Roberts,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Hon.  Sec.  A.S.L.  With  Notes  on  the  Human  Remains.  By 
C.  Carter  Blake,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L.,  F.G.S. — X.  Notes  on  some  Facts  connected  with  the  Dahoman. 
By  Capt.  Richard  F.  Burton,  V.P.A.S.L.— XI.  On  certain  Anthropological  Matters  connected 
with  the  South  Sea  Islanders  (the  Samoans).  By  W.  T.  Pritchard,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.A.S.L. — 
XII.  On  the  Phallic  Worship  of  India.  By  Edward  Sellon.— XIII.  The  History  of  Anthropology. 
By  T.  Bendyshe,  M.A.,  F.A.S.L.,  Vice-President  A.S.L. — XIV.  On  the  Two  Principal  Forms  of 
Ancient  British  and  Gaulish  Skulls.  Part  II.  with  Appendix  of  Tables  of  Measurement.  By 
John  Thurnam,  M.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.A.S.L.— Appendix.  On  the  Weight  of  the  Brain  and  Capacity 
of  the  Cranial  Cavity  of  the  Negro.  By  Thomas  B.  Peacock,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.A.S.L. 

Memoirs  read  before  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London,  1865-6. 
Vol.  II.  8vo.  pp.  x.  464,  cloth.  London,  1866.  21*. 

Contents.— I.  The  Difference  between  the  Larynx  of  the  White  Man  and  Negro.  By  Dr.  Gibb. — 
II.  On  the  Dervishes  of  the  East.  By  Arminius  Vambery. — III.  Origin  and  Customs  of  the  Gallinas 
of  Sierra  Leone.  By  J.  Meyer  Harris. — IV.  On  the  Permanence  of  Anthropological  Types.  By 
I)r.  Beddoe. — V.  Tlie  Maya  Alphabet.  By  Wm.  Ballaert.— VI.  The  People  of  Spain.  " By  II.  J. 
C.  Beavan.— VII.  Genealogy  and  Anthropology.  By  G.  M.  Marshall. — VIII.  Simious  Skulls. 
By  C.  Carter  Blake. — IX.  A New  Goniometer.  By  Dr.  Paul  Broca.— X.  Anthropology  of  the 
New  World.  By  Wm.  Bollaert. — XI.  On  the  Psychical  Characteristics  of  the  English.  By  Luke 
Owen  Pike.— XII.  Iconography  of  the  Skull.  By  W.  II.  Wesley.— XIII.  Orthographic  Pro- 
jection of  the  Skull.  By  A.  Higgins.— XIV.  On  Hindu  Neology.  By  Major  S.  It.  I.  Owen. — 
XV.  The  Brochs  of  Orkney.  By  George  Petrie.— XVI.  Ancient  Caithness  Remains.  By  Jos. 
Anderson.— XVII.  Description  of  Living  Microcephale.  By  Dr.  Shortt. — XVIII.  Notes  on  an 
Hermaphrodite.  By  Captain  Burton.— XIX.  On  the  Sacti  I’uja.  By  E.  Sellon.— XX.  Resemblance 
of  Inscriptions  on  British  and  American  Rocks.  By  Dr.  Seeinann. — XXI.  Sterility  of  the  Union 
of  White  and  Black  Races.  By  R.  B.  N.  Walker.— XXII.  Analogous  Forms  of  Flint  Imple- 
ments. By  H.  M.  Wcstropp.— XXIII.  Explorations  in  Unst,  Brassay,  and  Zetland.  By  Dr. 
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Hunt.  President.—  XXIV.  Report  of  Expedition  to  Zetland.  By  Ralph  Tate.— XXV.  The  Head - 
forms  of  the  West  of  England*  By  l)r.  Beddoe.— XXVI.  Explorations  in  the  Kirkhead  Cave  at 
Ulverstonc.  Bv  J.  P.  Morris.— XXVII.  On  the  Influence  of  Peat  on  the  Human  Body.  By  Dr. 
Hunt.— XXVIII.  On  Stone  Inscriptions  in  the  Island  of  Brassay.  By  Dr.  Hunt. — XXIX.  The 
History  of  Ancient  Slavery.  By  Dr.  John  Bower.— XXX.  Blood  Relationship  in  Marriage.  By 
l)r.  Arthur  Mitchell. 

Moffat. — The  Standard  Alphabet  Problem  ; or  the  Preliminary 
Subject  of  a General  Phonic  System,  considered  on  the  basis  of  some  important 
facts  in  the  Sechwana  Language  of  South  Africa,  and  in  reference  to  the  views 
of  Professors  Lepsius,  Max  Muller,  and  others.  A contribution  to  Phonetic 
Philology.  By  Robert  Moffat.  8vo.  pp.  xxviii.  and  174,  cloth.  7*.  Gd. 
Morley. — A Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
in  the  Arabic  and  Persian  Languages  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  William  H.  Morley,  M.R.A.S. 
8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  160,  sewed.  London,  1854.  2s.  6 d. 

Morrison.— A Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language.  By  the  Bcv. 
R.  Morrison,  D.D.  Two  vols.  Yol.  I.  pp.  x.  and  762;  Vol.  II.  pp.  828, 
cloth.  Shanghae,  1865.  £4  4s. 

Muir. — Original  Sanskrit  Texts  oh  the  Origin  and  History  of  the 
People  of  India,  their  Religion  and  Institutions.  Collected,  Translated  into 
English,  and  illustrated  by  Remarks,  by  J.  Muir,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Part  I.  Mythical  and  Legendary  Accounts  of  the  Creation  of  Man  and  the  Origin 
of  Castes.  Second  Edition,  re-written  and  greatly  enlarged.  8vo.  [. In  the  press. 

Part  IV.  Comparison  of  the  Vedic  with  the  later  representation  of  the  principal 
Indian  Deities.  8vo.  pp.  xii.  and  440,  cloth.  15s. 

Newman. — A Handbook  of  Modern  Arabic,  consisting  of  a Practical 
Grammar,  with  numerous  Examples,  Dialogues,  and  Newspaper  Extracts,  in  a 
European  Type.  Ry  F.  W.  Newman,  Emeritus  Professor  of  University  College, 
London ; formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Post  8vo.  pp.  xx.  and  192 
cloth.  London,  1866.  6s. 

Newman. — The  Text  of  the  Igutine  Inscriptions,  with  interlinear 
Latin  Translation  and  Notes.  By  Francis  W.  Newman,  late  Professor  of  Latin 
at  University  College,  London.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  and  54,  sewed.  2s. 

Osbum. — The  Monumental  History  of  Egypt,  as  recorded  on  the 
Ruins  of  her  Temples,  Palaces,  and  Tombs.  By  William  Osburn.  Illustrated 
with  Maps,  Plates,  etc.  2 vols.  8vo.  pp.  xii.  and  461 ; vii.  and  643,  cloth 
£2  2s. 

PatelL — Cowasjee  Patell’s  Chronology,  containing  corresponding 
Dates  of  the  different  Eras  used  by  Christians,  Jews,  Greeks,  Hindds 
Mohamedans,  Parsecs,  Chinese,  Japanese,  etc.  By  Cowasjee  SorabjeePatell. 
4to.  pp.  viii.  and  184,  cloth.  50s. 

Perrin. — English  Zulu  Dictionary.  New  Edition,  revised  by  J.  A. 
Brickhill,  Interpreter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Natal.  12mo.  pp.  226,  cloth 
Pietermaritzburg,  1865.  5s. 

Philological  Society. — Proposals  for  the  Publication  of  a New  English 
Dictionary.  8vo.  pp.  32,  sewed.  6 d. 

Prakrita-Prakasa ; or,  The  Prakrit  Grammar  of  Vararuchi,  with  the 
Commentary  (Manorama)  of  Bhamaha ; the  first  Complete  Edition  of  the 
Original  Text,  with  various  Readings  from  a Collection  of  Six  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  the  Libraries  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  and 
the  East  India  House  ; with  Copious  Notes,  an  English  Translation,  and  Index 
of  Prakrit  Words,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Easy  Introduction  to  Prakrit  Grammar. 
By  Edward  Byles  Cowell,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  Cloth.  New  Edition' 
with  new  Preface,  Additions,  and  Corrections,  by  the  Compiler.  In  1 vol.  8vo' 
Ram  Raz. — Essay  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Hindus.  By  Ram  Raz 
Native  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Bangalore,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  R.A.S* 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  48  Plates.  4to.  pp.  xiv.  and  64,  sewed’ 
London,  1S34.  Original  selling  price,  £1  11s.  6 d.t  reduced  (for  a short  time 
only)  to  12s. 
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Kask. — A Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tongue.  From  the  Danish 
of  Erasmus  Rask,  Professor  of  Literary  History  in,  and  Librarian  to,  the 
University  of  Copenhagen,  etc.  By  Benjamin  Thorpe,  Member  of  the  Munich 
Eoyal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  the  Society  of  Netherlandish  Literature, 
Leyden.  Second  Edition,  corrected  and  improved.  18mo.  pp.  200,  cloth.  5s.  6 d. 

Eawlinson. — A Commentary  on  the  Cuneiform  Insceiptions  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  including  Readings  of  the  Inscription  on  the  Nimrud 
Obelisk,  and  a Brief  Notice  of  the  Ancient  Kings  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon. 
Read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  by  Major  H.  C.  Rawlinson.  8vo., 
pp.  84,  sewed.  London,  1850.  2s.  6d. 

Eawlinson. — Outlines  of  Assyrian  History,  from  the  Inscriptions  of 
Nineveh.  By  Lieut.-Col.  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  followed  by  some  Remarks  by 
A.  H.  Layard,  Esq.,  D.C.L.  8vo.,  pp.  xliv.,  sewed.  London,  1852.  Is. 
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After  twenty  years  spent  in  collecting  and  publishing  the 

text  of  the  Rig- Veda  with  the  voluminous  Commentary  of 

Sayana,  I intend  to  lay  before  the  public  my  translation  of 

some  of  the  hymns  contained  in  that  collection  of  primeval 

poetry.  I cannot  promise  a translation  of  all  the  hymns,  for 

the  simple  reason  that,  notwithstanding  Sayan  a’s  traditional 
% 

explanations  of  every  word,  and  in  spite  of  every  effort  to 
decipher  the  original  text,  either  by  an  intercomparison  of 
all  passages  in  which  the  same  word  occurs,  or  by  etymo- 
logical analysis,  or  by  consulting  the  vocabulary  and  gram- 
mar of  cognate  languages,  there  remain  large  portions  of 
the  Rig-Veda  which,  as  yet,  yield  no  intelligible  sense.  It 
is  very  easy,  no  doubt,  to  translate  these  obscurer  portions 
according  to  Sayana’s  traditional  interpretation,  but  the 
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impossibility  of  adopting  this  alternative  may  be  judged  by 
the  fact  that  even  the  late  Professor  Wilson,  who  undertook 
to  give  a literal  rendering  of  Sayana’s  interpretation  of  the 
Rig- Veda,  found  himself  obliged,  by  the  rules  of  common 
sense  and  by  the  exigencies  of  the  English  language,  to 
desert,  not  unfrequently,  that  venerable  guide.  I need  hardly 
repeat  what  I have  so  often  said,1  that  it  would  be  reckless  to 
translate  a single  line  of  the  Rig- Veda  without  having 
carefully  examined  Sayana’s  invaluable  commentary  and  other 
native  authorities,  such  as  the  Brahmanas,  the  Aranyakas, 
the  Pratisakhyas,  Yaska’s  Nirukta,  Saunaka’s  Brihaddevata, 
the  Sutras,  the  Anukramanis,  and  many  other  works  on 
grammar,  metre,  nay,  even  on  law  and  philosophy,  from 
which  we  may  gather  how  the  most  learned  among  the  Brah- 
mans understood  their  own  sacred  writings.  But  it  would  be 
equally  reckless  not  to  look  beyond. 

A long  controversy  has  been  carried  on,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  whether  we,  the  scholars  of  Europe,  have  a 
right  to  criticise  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Brahmans.  I think  we  have  not  only  the 
right  to  do  so,  but  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  scholar  never 
to  allow  himself  to  be  guided  by  tradition,  unless  that  tra- 
dition has  first  been  submitted  to  the  same  critical  tests 
which  are  applied  to  the  suggestions  of  his  own  private  judg- 
ment. A translator  must,  before  all  things,  be  a “ sceptic,”  a 
man  who  looks  about,  and  who  chooses  that  for  which  he  is 
able  to  make  himself  honestly  responsible,  whether  it  be 
suggested  to  him,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  most  authori- 
tative tradition  or  by  the  merest  random  guess. 

I offer  my  translation  of  such  hymns  as  I can,  to  a certain 
extent,  understand  and  explain,  as  a humble  contribution  to- 

1 This  subject  and  the  principles  by  -which  I shall  be  guided  in  my  translation 
of  the  Rig- Veda  have  been  discussed  in  an  article  lately  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  New  Series,  vol.  ii.,  part  2,  “ The  Hymns  of  the 
Gaupuyanas  and  the  Legend  of  King  Asamuti."  The  same  volume  contains  two 
valuable  articles  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  J.  Muir,  D.C.L. 
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wards  a future  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  Rig- Veda. 
There  are  many  scholars  in  England,  Germany,  France,  and 
India  who  now  devote  their  energies  to  the  deciphering  of 
Vedic  words  and  Vedic  thoughts;  in  fact,  there  are  few 
Sanskrit  scholars  at  present  who  have  not  made  the  Veda  the 
principal  subject  of  their  studies.  "With  every  year,  with 
every  month,  new  advances  are  made,  and  words  and  thoughts, 
which  but  lately  seemed  utterly  unintelligible,  receive  an 
unexpected  light  from  the  ingenuity  of  European  students. 
Fifty  years  hence  I hope  that  my  own  translation  may  be 
antiquated  and  forgotten.  No  one  can  be  more  conscious  of 
its  shortcomings  than  I am.  All  I hope  is  that  it  may  serve 
as  a step  leading  upwards  to  a higher,  clearer,  truer  point  of 
view,  from  which  those  who  come  after  us  may  gain  a real 
insight  into  the  thoughts,  the  fears,  the  hopes,  the  doubts, 
the  faith  of  the  true  ancestors  of  our  race ; — of  those  whose 
language  still  lives  in  our  own  language,  and  whose  earliest 
poetical  compositions  have  been  preserved  to  us  for  more 
than  three  thousand  years,  in  the  most  surprising,  and,  to 
my  mind,  the  most  significant  manner. 

MAX  MULLER. 

Oxford,  January,  1867. 

The  present  publication  is  intended  to  form  eight  volumes, 
of  about  twenty-five  sheets  each,  containing  an  English  trans- 
lation, notes,  and  explanatory  essays.  A transliterated  text 
(in  the  original  Pada  form)  will  be  added  in  order  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  quoting  a whole  passage  again  and  again  in 
the  various  notes  on  the  same  verse.  The  first  volume  will 
be  published  as  soon  as  a sufficient  number  of  subscribers  has 
been  obtained.  Not  more  than  two  volumes  to  be  published 
in  each  year. 

Terms  of  Subscription  before  publication,  10s.  6d.  per 
volume — the  price  to  Non-subscribers  after  publication  will 
be  12s.  Gd.  per  volume. 
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